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FOREWORD 


Jawaharlal Nehru is one of the key figures of the twentieth century. He symbolised 
some of the major forces which have transformed our age. 

When Jawaharlal Nehru was young, history was still the privilege of the 
West; the rest of the world lay in deliberate darkness. The impression given was 
that the vast continents of Asia and Africa existed merely to sustain their masters 
in Europe and North America. Jawaharlal Nehru’s own education in Britain 
could be interpreted, in a sense, as an attempt to secure for him a place within 
the pale. His letters of the time are evidence of his sensitivity, his interest in 
science and international affairs as well as of his pride in India and Asia. But his 
personality was veiled by his shyness and a facade of nonchalance, and perhaps 
outwardly there was not much to distinguish him from the ordinary run of men. 
Gradually there emerged the warm and universal being who became intensely 
involved with the problems of the poor and the oppressed in all lands. In doing 
so, Jawaharlal Nehru gave articulation and leadership to millions of people in his 
own country and in Asia and Africa. 

That imperialism was a curse which should be lifted from the brows of 
men, that poverty was incompatible with civilisation, that nationalism should be 
poised on a sense of international community and that it was not sufficient to 
brood on these things when action was urgent and compelling — these were the 
principles which inspired and gave vitality to Jawaharlal Nehru’s activities in the 
years of India’s struggle for freedom and made him not only an intense nationalist 
but one of the leaders of humanism. 

No particular ideological doctrine could claim Jawaharlal Nehru for its own. 
Long days in jail were spent in reading widely. He drew much from the thought 
of the East and West and from the philosophies of the past and the present. 
Never religious in the formal sense, yet he had a deep love for the culture and 
tradition of his own land. Never a rigid Marxist, yet he was deeply influenced 
by that theory and was particularly impressed by what he saw in the Soviet 
Union on his first visit in 1927. However, he realised that the world was too 
complex, and man had too many facets, to be encompassed by any single or 
total explanation. He himself was a socialist with an abhorrence of regimentation 
and a democrat who was anxious to reconcile his faith in civil liberty with the 
necessity of mitigating economic and social wretchedness. His struggles, both 
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within himself and with the outside world, to adjust such seeming contradictions 
are what make his life and work significant and fascinating. 

As a leader of free India, Jawaharlal Nehru recognised that his country 
could neither stay out of the world nor divest itself of its own interests in world 
affairs. But to the extent that it was possible, Jawaharlal Nehru sought to speak 
objectively and to be a voice of sanity in the shrill phases of the ‘cold war’. 
Whether his influence helped on certain occasions to maintain peace is for the 
future historian to assess. What we do know is that for a long stretch of time he 
commanded an international audience reaching far beyond governments, that 
he spoke for ordinary, sensitive, thinking men and women around the globe and 
that his was a constituency which extended far beyond India. 

So the story of Jawaharlal Nehru is that of a man who evolved, who grew 
in storm and stress till he became the representative of much that was noble in 
his time. It is the story of a generous and gracious human being who summed 
up in himself the resurgence of the ‘third world’ as well as the humanism which 
transcends dogmas and is adapted to the contemporary context. His achievement, 
by its very nature and setting, was much greater than that of a Prime Minister. 
And it is with the conviction that the life of this man is of importance not only 
to scholars but to all, in India and elsewhere, who are interested in the valour 
and compassion of the human spirit that the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 
has decided to publish a series of volumes consisting of all that is significant in 
what Jawaharlal Nehru spoke and wrote. There is, as is to be expected in the 
speeches and writings of a man so engrossed in affairs and gifted with expression, 
much that is ephemeral; this will be omitted. The official letters and memoranda 
will also not find place here. But it is planned to include everything else and the 
whole corpus should help to remind us of the quality and endeavour of one who 
was not only a leader of men and a lover of mankind, but a completely integrated 
human being. 


New Delhi 
18 January 1972 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


This volume deals with the month of March 1959, when Nehru was engaged 
especially with the turbulence in Tibet, Master Tara Singh’s Gurdwara politics. 
Congress dissidence, and charges of corruption against Bakhshi Ghulam 
Mohammad. But many other matters dogged him. He was distressed to find 
that his party had not paid for the Congress session of 1953 at Hyderabad, that 
Sheikh Abdullah faced so many difficulties getting his lawyer for the defence, 
and that tea planters in the north east could be used by Naga insurgents to 
publicise their cause in the British press. However, he toured the country and 
spoke at every opportunity on the industrial development policy, on the need 
for cooperation in agriculture, and the importance of science and technology. 
Pakistan is an irritant and China looms over the mountains. 

Many of the speeches have been transcribed; hence the paragraphing, 
punctuation, and other such details have been inserted. When no text or recording 
of a speech was available, a newspaper report has been used as a substitute. 
Such a newspaper report, once selected for publication, has been reproduced 
faithfully; other information has been added only by way of annotation. Words 
and expressions which were inaudible or unintelligible have been shown by an 
ellipsis between square brackets thus: [...]. The letters to the chief ministers 
are reprints from an earlier series, Jawaharlal Nehru: Letters to Chief Ministers 
1947-1964 , ed. G. Parthasarathi (New Delhi: Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund, 
1985-1989), 5 vols. Emendations have been made where necessary, but the 
annotations differ in some respects. Unless otherwise noted, all items are from 
Delhi or New Delhi. Most items here are from Nehru’s office copies. In personal 
letters, and even in official letters composed in personal style to persons like 
B.C. Roy or Govind Ballabh Pant, the salutation and concluding portions were 
written by hand; such details are not recorded in the office copy. Therefore 
these have been inserted in Nehru’s customary style for such persons, but the 
editorial intervention is indicated by square brackets. Information on persons 
may always be traced through the index if it is not available in the footnote. 
References to the Selected Works appear as SWJN/FS/10/..., to be understood 
as Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru , First Series, Volume 10. In the case of 
the Second Series, it would be SWJN/SS/.... The part and page numbers follow 
the volume number. 
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Documents, which have been referred to as items, are numbered sequentially 
throughout the volume; footnote numbering however is continuous only within 
a section, not between sections. A map of the boundary between India and 
China has been reproduced from White Paper II of 1959 and is placed at the 
end of the volume. 

Nehru’s speeches or texts in Hindi have been published in Hindi and a 
translation into English has been appended in each case for those who might 
need or want a translation. 

A large part of Nehru’s archives are housed in the Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Library 7 and are known as the JN Collection. This has been the chief source 
for items here, and has been made available by Shrimati Sonia Gandhi, the 
Chairperson of the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund. Unless otherwise stated, 
all items are from this collection. The Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 
has been immensely helpful in so many ways, and it is a pleasure to record our 
thanks to it. The Cabinet Secretariat, the secretariats of the President and 
Prime Minister, various ministries of the Government of India, All India Radio, 
and the Press Information Bureau, all have permitted us to use material in 
their possession. We are grateful to The Hindu , the National Herald , Shankars 
Weekly and in particular to R. K. Laxman for permission to reproduce reports 
and cartoons. 

Finally, it is my pleasure to thank those who bore the heavy burden of 
preparing this volume for publication, most of all Geeta Kudaisya, helped by 
Fareena Ikhlas Faridi. The Hindi texts have been prepared by Neelabh; the 
translation from the Hindi was done by Chandra Chari and finalised by Neelabh. 
Chandra Murari Prasad ably handled all the computer work, including preparing 
the entire text for the press. 

Madhavan K. Palat 
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L GENERAL 

(a) Chief Ministers 

1. To Chief Ministers 1 

March 25, 1959 

My dear Chief Minister, 

In a few days’ time you will be coming to Delhi for a meeting of the National 
Development Council, and I hope to meet you then. 2 The matters to be discussed 
before the National Development Council are important. Probably you have 
received many papers in this connection from the Planning Commission. Indeed, 
we are being overwhelmed with notes and memoranda and other papers from 
the Planning Commission. This indicates how much thought is being given to 
these questions. 

2. There is the approach to the Third Five Year Plan, which is slowly 
taking shape in our minds. Fortunately, we have started thinking about this 
matter early. Every avenue of thought has led to the conclusion that this Plan 
should be so framed as to aim at laying down a sound and solid foundation 
both on the food front and the industrial front. I drew your attention to what the 
President had said in his Address to Parliament, 3 where he had expressed the 
hope that, by the end of the Third Plan period, we should have a more or less 
self-reliant and self-generating economy. It is clear that this will necessitate a 
very considerable effort and the husbanding of our resources to our utmost 
capacity. It would also necessitate considerable help from foreign sources, more 
particularly in regard to foreign exchange. Any attempt to lower our aim and to 
lessen the speed of our advance does not merely delay the realisation of our 
goal, but actually endangers it. If progress is too slow, it does not catch up with 
population growth or with the other necessities of the situation. Merely to 
maintain our present level, we require a two per cent per annum growth. Thus, 
we have to aim at about five per cent per annum so as to allow for an adequate 
surplus. 


1. File No. 25 (30)/59-PMS. Also published in Q Parthasarathi (ed.), Jawaharlal Nehru: 
Letters to Chief Ministers 1947-1964 , Vol. 5 (New Delhi: Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial 
Fund, 1989), pp. 219-232. 

2. It met on 3-4 April. The full text of this meeting is available on the Planning Commission 
website: planningcommission.nic. in/reports. 

3. On 9 February. 
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3. We cannot rely on an indefinite period of foreign assistance. That is 
most unsatisfactory from our point of view as well as those who may be in a 
position to assist us. We must, therefore, aim at an adequate advance during a 
limited period, so as to build up internal resources and be in a position not to 
require any large scale foreign aid. It is from this point of view that we have to 
think of the Third Five Year Plan and the result to be achieved at the end of that 
period. Naturally, this requires considerable resources, and to raise these 
resources requires a great effort. These coming years are going to be a testing 
time for us. 

4. To plan for industrial advance is relatively easy except, of course, for 
the resources needed. Given those resource, the rest becomes plain-sailing. To 
plan for a considerable increase in our food production is a more complicated 
operation. Here we have to deal not only with millions of farmers but also, 
inevitably, have to depend to a considerable extent on the vagaries of the 
monsoons. Ultimately, we hope to reach a situation when even a bad monsoon 
would not cause us much uneasiness. But for some time the monsoon is going 
to be an important factor. All this necessitates the greatest concentration on a 
higher yield per acre of foodgrains. Oddly enough, a promising feature of the 
situation is that our average yield at present is very low. That means that our 
potential is big. The way to convert that potential into actual production is in 
theory not difficult. We know all the steps that have to be taken. We know also 
that where those steps have been taken, the yield has grown greatly. Only 
yesterday two farmers from Delhi State came to present me with some sheaves 
of wheat which they are now harvesting. They told me that they were getting 
about forty maunds of wheat from an acre of land. Wherever a real attempt has 
been made, production has grown rapidly. It must be remembered that the all- 
India average yield of wheat is about ten maunds per acre. 

5. Iam convinced more and more that our main problem in agriculture 
now is proper organisation as well as, of course, to convince the farmers what 
to do. A lack of proper organisational and institutional approach in the past has 
done us much harm. Because of the vital importance of foodgrains, the 
Departments of Agriculture in the States as well as at the Centre have assumed 
an overriding importance. On the success of their efforts depends almost 
everything that we are working for. The Five Year Plan and industrialisation 
ultimately depend on food production. I hope that your Government will always 
keep this in view and strengthen and vitalise your Department of Agriculture. 

6. This involves not only competent experts to be intimately connected 
with this work, but also practical farmers. The best of experts may not help 
much if he has not got the experience or the eye of a practical farmer. Indeed, 
the person who is only a theoretical expert cannot easily succeed in entering 
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the mind of the farmer. Even the theoretical experts must show their capacity 
for practical work. If they cannot do so, they cannot explain anything adequately. 

7. The community development movement is meant to be the institutional 
approach to the farmer. That movement, therefore, has to be strictly on the 
practical level and not live in the upper air of an office or in the stratosphere of 
pure theory. A farmer has to be dealt with on his own level and not in a superior 
way which is sometimes associated with official approaches. It is for this reason 
that it has long been felt to be essential for the community development blocks 
not to be officialised too much but rather to depend more and more on non- 
official help and guidance and ultimately on the agriculturists and others living 
in the villages. We have to undertake a vast scheme of practical education at all 
levels. 

8. Recently, a study camp was organised at Pattancheru, a place situated 
about twenty miles from Hyderabad. 4 About fifty MPs and MLAs attended this 
camp and discussed every aspect of the community development movement. 
From all accounts, this camp was a very successful one, and the Community 
Development Ministry and the Andhra Pradesh Government are to be 
congratulated. That camp probably did more good to those who attended it 
than the numerous discussions that take place in Parliament or elsewhere. One 
of the important decisions of that camp was that people’s institutions at lower 
levels should be actively associated with the work and that the village 
representative institutions should have more power and authority conferred 
upon them. Rightly the camp did not merely indulge in discussions, but did 
some positive manual work. It is this kind of approach that brings reality to the 
problems we often discuss in our Legislatures and Congress Committees. I 
hope that similar camps will be held in every State and members of the State 
Legislature concerned as well as MPs from that State will participate in them. 

9. The increase in our food production has become, and will continue to 
remain, the first and basic item in our programme. This depends on the numerous 
measures which have been so often suggested as well as on the understanding 
and enthusiasm of the agriculturist. It also depends upon the basic structure of 
the village and the farm. Because of this, the recent decisions in regard to 
village panchayats and village cooperatives become of high importance. The 
form of structure and functions are intimately allied. We did away with the 
zamindari and jagirdari systems of land tenure, partly because they were out of 
date and not in keeping with modem ideas of social justice but, even more so, 
because no real agricultural progress could be achieved so long as those old 
systems did not give place to new ones. We are now aiming at ceilings on land 

4. 29 January -4 February 1959. See also item 127, p. 301. 
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and village cooperatives. 5 There has been a good deal of criticism of these 
decisions from two classes of people. One comes from those persons who still 
happen to hold fairly large areas of land and who will thus be affected by the 
ceiling; the other comes from town dwellers who have no direct contact with 
the land, but who fear that any such step forward may affect their own interests 
later. I have no doubt that the vast majority of peasants and farmers will welcome 
both these decisions and it is in terms of that vast majority that we must think. 
I can conceive of a country with a sparse population and a large land area 
having big farms but, in the conditions existing in India, the average holding is 
pitifully small and, with the best efforts in the world, it cannot make very much 
progress if it remains as it is. The advocates of no-change must, therefore, 
accept the necessary consequence of the vast majority of our farmers continuing 
to live at the margin of subsistence. That surely is not an acceptable objective. 

10. We are thus driven inevitably to cooperatives, which should first be 
service and multi-purpose, later leading to joint cultivation. Logically, this is 
obvious. It may be that the human factor and a certain inertia come in the way 
of this change. I do not think that there is that inertia or that our farmers are not 
prepared to change their methods if they are properly approached. While joint 
cultivation on a village scale has to be the final objective, our present programme 
should concentrate on service cooperatives. It must be realised that even service 
cooperatives need not be exactly similar, and there may be varieties of them. 
So also joint cultivation. We need not, therefore, lay down some kind of a rigid 
and inflexible rule. I am glad that a great deal of thought is being given to this 
matter. But I would suggest that the best preparation for anything is to do it. We 
have a habit of discussing such matters at inordinate length till the question 
becomes almost a stale one and we have missed the opportunity of creating a 
psychological situation in favour of what we are aiming at. 

1 1 . I have often wondered why there has been so much opposition to this 
proposal to have village cooperatives. 6 Much of this opposition has come from 

5. The Congress Session at Nagpur in January 1959 passed a resolution on agricultural 
organisation. See SWJN/SS/46/pp.l73-174. 

6. For example, M. R. Masani, Independent, Lok Sabha MP from Ranchi-East, Bihar, 
(1 March), on the Nagpur Congress resolution: “a red herring across the nation’s trail” 
leading to collective farming and “surplus value [...] squeezed out of the peasants so 
that industrialisation of the country could be effected through such exploitation;” A. B. 
Vajpayee, Jan Sangh, Lok Sabha MP from Balrampur, UP, (17 February), that a village 
cooperative could neither be practical nor could it increase production.” For objections 
by N. G. Ranga, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Tenali, Andhra Pradesh; 
C. Rajagopalachari. Congressman and former Chief Minister of Madras State: and 
K. M. Munshi, former Governor of UP, among others, see SWJN/SS/46/pp. 1 1 & 148. 
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people having little to do with land. Opposition is thus not so much to the 
actual proposal for village cooperatives, but rather to its later implications. It is 
an opposition to the basic idea of a socialist approach which, it is feared, may 
be extended to other fields of national activity. We are thus up against an even 
more fundamental issue than land cooperatives. All the fear and tenacity of 
vested interests are showing themselves now. That is rather a good sign because 
this clarifies the issues before the country and makes people think. 

12. The National Congress decided, after long thinking and argument, in 
favour of ceilings and village cooperatives. It decided this by a very big majority. 
Some other parties in the country have also expressed themselves in favour of 
these. 7 It is true that some conservative and communal parties are against it as 



s£i 

The Communist Party has offered its cooperation to the Congress in implementing 
the land policies the latter laid down at Nagpur. 


(FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 1 MARCH 1959) 


7. At its session in New Delhi from 2 1 to 25 February 1 959, the Central Executive Committee 

of the CPI, adopted three resolutions on early land reforms, strengthening the public 
sector, and cooperating with “all democratic forces” within and outside the Congress. 
On 8 March, Ajoy Ghosh, the General Secretary, asked Nehru to secure the cooperation 
of “all democratic and progressive parties” for implementing policies on which there 
was “general agreement.” 
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they are bound to oppose every forward movement. 8 But essentially this is not 
a party programme, but as near an approach to a national programme as any 
such subject can be. I have laid stress repeatedly that the question of food 
production should be treated on a national basis and not on a party basis. So 
says everybody. Nevertheless, some parties have indulged in activities which 
are constantly coming in the way of food production or indeed of any big 
developmental effort. Recently, there was the agitation against the betterment 
levy in the Punjab which was later withdrawn. 9 That was a significant example 
of how deeds belie words and assurances. 

13. I should like to emphasise one aspect of our programme for 
cooperatives. The success of this depends very largely on trained personnel. 
Everyone cannot be a high specialist in cooperatives, but every State should 
have some such persons and a much larger number of partially trained people. 
Beyond these two grades should be the third consisting of farmers in each 
village who have had a chance of learning something about the basic objectives 
and methods of cooperatives. It is necessary, therefore, for each State to start 
these training programmes as rapidly as possible. Every agricultural college 
should have a full course of training in cooperatives. There may also be special 
courses outside these colleges. The training of the actual farmer will necessarily 
be limited, and probably the community development movement could best 
take charge of it. But, in any event, a number of actual farmers should be given 
the fuller training also. This is a matter of urgency as the success of this depends 
entirely on trained personnel. 

14. I think that cooperation in its elementary forms as well as in its wider 
aspects governing various activities of life, should form a subject in our school 
education. The boy or girl should be made to understand the outlook of 
cooperation, not only in particular activities, but in the business of life itself. 

15. One matter I must emphasise again. This is the law governing the 
formation of cooperative societies. So many times and by so many people has 


8. The All India Hindu Mahasabha on 20 February described the Nagpur resolution as 
“defective” and “impracticable”; the Bharatiya Jan Sangh on 16 March observed that the 
Nagpur resolution would destroy the Indian tradition of individuality and personal freedom 
to hold and manage property. 

9. The Punjab Betterment Charges and Acreage Rates (Amendment) Ordinance 1959 fixed 
dues (levy) from landowners who benefited from the Bhakra-Nangal and other new 
irrigation schemes. Peasant agitators claimed that the betterment levy was too high; 
under Communist leadership, entire villages refused to pay the levy and clashed with the 
police. The betterment levy bill passed on 20 March 1959 reduced levy amounts and all 
agitators were freed. 
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it been said that the present law is not good enough. It is restrictive and narrow 
in scope. Further, that many of those who are concerned with its working as 
Registrars and the like have little understanding or conception of the wider 
aspects of cooperation. I receive reports of obstructive and delaying methods. 
A person who is in charge of cooperation should have the spirit of a crusader 
and not be merely an official going through a certain routine. 

16. Much is happening in the international sphere and Prime Ministers 
and Heads of States are rushing about from one country to another and 
conferring, more especially about the Berlin and German situation. 10 The 
situation continues to be grave, but I feel that the sting has gone out of it and 
some way out will be found, even though that may only lead to a provisional 
adjustment. Probably the Summit meeting, so long talked about, will take place 
in the course of the coming summer. 11 Possibly, also a Foreign Ministers’ meeting 
will precede it. 

17. But a foreign event which has attracted most attention in India has 
been the recent happenings in Tibet. 12 It is our policy not to interfere in other 
countries, and indeed we are not in a position to interfere. But Tibet has been a 
country with which India has had emotional ties for a long time past. Therefore, 
occurrences in Tibet lead to emotional responses in our people. The situation 
thus created is a difficult and delicate one for us as for others. It is not much 
good for us to give expression to our wishes in strong language. We have to act 
so as to help in easing the situation and, as far as possible, in helping the Tibetans 
to have a square deal. 

18. Some people imagine that we have been deliberately suppressing 
information from Tibet. That is not correct except insofar as petty incidents are 
concerned. As soon as we learned of the major development of firing there, our 
Foreign Office immediately communicated it to the press and I took the first 
opportunity to make a statement in the Lok Sabha. 13 It is obvious that large 
numbers of people in Tibet have not been happy with the state of affairs that 
exist there today. 


10. Harold Macmillan, the British Prime Minister, visited the USSR from 21 February to 3 
March 1959 and Paris, Bonn. Ottawa, and Washington between 9 and 23 March to 
discuss Khrushchev's proposal for a Foreign Ministers’ meeting at Geneva on 1 1 May to 
consider the German question. The Italian Foreign Minister visited London on 16 March 
to confer with Macmillan. 

11. See item 186, p. 437, fn 19. 

12. In the course of conflict between the Tibetans and the Chinese forces, the Dalai Lama 
left Lhasa on 17 March. 

13. On 23 March 1959. See item 191, pp. 455-459. 
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19. In 1951 an agreement was arrived at between the Chinese Government 
and the Tibetan authorities. This is called the 17 Point Agreement. 14 Broadly 
speaking, it was based on the sovereignty of China and the autonomy of Tibet, 
that is, Tibet was recognised as an autonomous region of the Chinese State. 
This was not a new development under the Communist Government of China. 
Every Government in China for hundreds of years has claimed sovereignty or 
suzerainty over Tibet. Strong Chinese Governments have enforced and exercised 
it; weak Governments have been unable to do so. Chiang Kai-shek’s 15 
Government held firmly to the view that Tibet was part of the Chinese State 
and, at one time, early in 1947, we had a slight argument with them about it. 16 
The People’s Republic of China naturally claimed Tibet as part of its inheritance. 
We could not in law or fact object because India had always considered China 
as the suzerain power. We were anxious, however, that Tibet should retain its 
autonomy. 

20. The 17 Point Agreement, to which the Dalai Lama was a party, assured 
that autonomy. It is true that even that Agreement was accepted by the Tibetans 
without joy and under the compulsion of circumstances. But it was accepted. 
When Premier Chou En-lai was here two and a half years ago, he told me that 
Tibet was different from China and could not be considered a Province of 
China. 1 It was an autonomous region of the Chinese State and they had no 
desire to interfere in the internal management of Tibetan affairs, provided no 


14. The Agreement on Measures for the Peaceful Liberation of Tibet, also known as the 17- 
point Agreement of 23 May 1951, stipulated: (i) local government of Tibet to support the 
PL A; (ii) regional autonomy for Tibet while the Chinese government to be responsible 
for Tibet's foreign relations and defence; (iii) the political system in Tibet to be retained 
and the Dalai Lama and Panchen Lama to continue in office; (iv) Tibetan customs and 
religion to be respected; (v) the Chinese Army to absorb Tibetan forces; (vi) education 
and economic enterprise to be promoted; (vii) local government to implement reforms: 
(viii) amnesty to Tibetan officials who had connections with the Kuomintang if they 
cooperated with China; (ix) a Chinese headquarters to be set up in Tibet to enforce the 
Agreement. 

15. Head of the Nationalist Government in China, 1928-49; President, Republic of China 
(Taiwan), 1949-1975. 

16. This refers to Tibet's participation in the Asian Relations Conference, which was held in 
March 1947 in Delhi. For China’s attitude towards this, see SWJN/SS/2/p. 502. Earlier 
in October 1946, the Tibetan Government had sent their congratulations to Nehru on the 
formation of the Interim Government. See SWJN/SS/l/p. 525. 

17. In New Delhi, 28 November-9 December 1956 and briefly in January 1957. See SWJN/ 
SS/35/ pp. 522-524 and SWJN/SS/36/pp. 580-638, especially, pp. 594-603. For a similar 
statement by Chou En-lai at the Bandung Conference, see SWJN/SS/28/p. 135. 
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outside powers interfere in Tibet. He said that the idea that they could introduce 
communism in Tibet was rather fantastic, because Tibet was very backward 
and as far removed from Communism as any country could be. This statement 
of Premier Chou En-lai to me was perhaps partly conditioned by the fact that 
they had not found it easy to win over the Tibetans. Trouble first arose in the 
Khampa area. 18 This Khampa area, though Tibetan, has been a part of China 
proper for the last fifty years or so. The Khampas are a rough and turbulent lot 
of people who had never been adequately governed either from Lhasa or from 
Peking. The new Government in China, however, tried to impose its will upon 
them, which they resisted. It was then that is about three years ago or more, that 
the Khampa Revolt began. 19 There was much 'violence on both sides. The 
Khampas killed Chinese garrisons and convoys and the Chinese Government 
retaliated by heavy bombing, killing and destruction. 20 All this was in China 
proper and not in Tibet. But later the Khampas spread out in armed bands in 
South and Eastern Tibet, carrying on a vague kind of guerilla warfare and 
attacking Chinese convoys, and being attacked in their turn. This went on for 
about two years. The Tibet regional Government did not associate with them in 
any way, though probably there was much sympathy for them. It has been 
reported that the Dalai Lama and his leading associates even advised the 
Khampas not to indulge in warfare. How far this was a gesture or really meant, 
I cannot say. But I have little doubt that they meant this as they were afraid of 
the consequences on themselves of such aggressive action by the Khampas. 

21. The Khampa Revolt did not directly affect India. But it did create the 
possibility of a border problem both in India and Bhutan. Occasionally, a few 
Khampas entered our territory, but the numbers were very small and our check- 
posts on the frontiers were directed to prevent such entry. 21 

22. It appears, that, partly as a result of the Khampa Revolt and partly 
because the Tibetans generally did not take kindly to Chinese overlordship and 
interference, the Chinese Government toned down its policy and actually closed 
some of the schools and other institutions that they had opened and withdrew 
most of the Chinese civil personnel from Tibet, but they kept a firm grip over 
the country. It must be remembered that Tibet is a most difficult country to live 
in or to govern. Its high terrain is very inhospitable and communications have 


18. After the Chinese invasion of 7 October 1950, Tibetan resistance was concentrated in 
Kham province. 

19. In 1956, the Khampas revolted against heavy taxation, usurpation of the Dalai Lama’s 
authority, disarming of the local population, and land reforms. 

20. See also SWJN/SS/33/pp. 477-478. 

21. See also SWJN/SS/46/pp. 593 & 682-683. 
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been primitive. The Chinese have built a number of highways which, though 
not good as roads, are adequate for their purpose and represent massive feats of 
engineering and labour. 

23. For the last two years or more, the situation remained rather fluid and 
at a low level of occasional conflict between the Khampas and the Chinese. 
Nothing much happened in Lhasa itself except a slowly growing tension. 
Meanwhile, the Khampa bands spread to some other parts of Tibet and even 
approached Lhasa. A new element of fear came into the minds of the Tibetan 
authorities. Large numbers of Chinese settled in Eastern Tibet and the Tibetans 
believed that this was in pursuance of a programme of settling Chinese in various 
parts of their region. If this could be done in any considerable measure, then 
the internal position of Tibet would be greatly changed. As Tibet is at present 
sparsely populated, the Chinese might ultimately even outnumber the Tibetans. 

24. It has been reported in the Press that I went to Bhutan last year especially 
to discuss this situation in Tibet. 22 This is wholly incorrect. There was nothing 
very special to discuss and my object in going to Bhutan had nothing to do with 
the Tibetan situation. Naturally, in the course of our talks, some reference was 
made to various check-posts and the possibility of people from Tibet streaming 
in. The views of the Bhutan Government and our Government were broadly 
the same, and we both agreed that such entry should be avoided as they would 
lead to complications and embarrassment. 

25. About the second week of March, we began to get vague reports of 
tension and agitation in Lhasa. Rumours spread there that the Chinese 
Government wanted to take away the Dalai Lama to Peking. He was invited to 
the Chinese headquarters in Lhasa and the terms of the invitation were such 
that they roused a great deal of apprehension in the minds of the Tibetans, who 
crowded round the Dalai Lama’s palace, begging him not to accept that 
invitation. 23 From then onwards, all kinds of meetings of the higher Tibetan 
dignitaries took place to consider what should be done. Tension increased. 
Crowds of Tibetans came to the Indian Consulate General presumably to gain 
their sympathy. A large number of Tibetan women also came and asked our 
Consul General 24 to accompany them to the Chinese Headquarters which 


22. For Nehru’s Bhutan visit from on 17 September to 2 October 1958, see SWJN/SS/44/ 
pp. 305-332. 

23. For further details, see My Land and My People. The Autobiography of His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama , edited by David Howarth (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1962), chapters 
10 - 11 . 

24. S. L. Chhibber. 
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obviously he could not do. 25 The Chinese authorities in Lhasa apparently took 
no step against this growing agitation for a number of days. Ultimately, firing 
began between the Chinese and the Tibetans. 26 I cannot say who began it; 
probably it was the Chinese authorities who decided to suppress the growing 
agitation. Ever since this firing began, our Consulate General in Lhasa was 
isolated. In fact, firing took place all round it and even our Consulate buildings 
received many shots. After a day or two, this firing appears to have subsided. I 
cannot say what the present position is, because it is difficult to obtain news. 
What little news we have been able to obtain in the past has been from Lhasa. 
It is reported that many important buildings in Lhasa have suffered considerable 
damage as a result of Chinese firing and shelling. The Tibetan local government 
has apparently ceased functioning and the Chinese military commission is in 
control in Lhasa. We have had no news from the rest of Tibet. 

26. I have given you above an account of the Tibetan situation as we know 
it. I confess that it is a meagre account. It is clear that the Chinese armed forces 
are better armed, better equipped and much more modem than the Tibetans. In 
case of armed conflict, the Chinese must prevail. There is, however, the 
possibility of guerilla activities in various parts of Tibet continuing. We do not 
know the whereabouts of the Dalai Lama. It is reported that he left Lhasa a few 
days before the firing began. 

27. The Tibetans state that the Chinese broke the 17 Point Agreement; the 
Chinese say that the Tibetans broke the Agreement. Both agree that the 
Agreement has been broken. The future, therefore, appears to be full of trouble 
for Tibet and the Tibetans. We are naturally concerned, for a variety of reasons, 
about this situation and the future. News is very meagre. Many messages appear 
in the press with date-lines from Kalimpong or Hong Kong. These messages 
can seldom be relied upon. Often, to our knowledge, they have been incorrect. 

Your sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


25. Chibber had reported on 14 March 1959 that about 5000 Tibetan women came to the 
Indian Consulate to ask for representatives of Governments of India, Nepal, Bhutan, and 
Ladakhies to accompany them to the Chinese headquarters “to stand witness to what 
Chinese say or do to them.” When Chibber told them that this was not possible, they 
insisted that he should get instruction from his Government and that they would come 
again the next morning; which they did, according to another message by Chibber, but 
did not insist on his accompanying them. However, they asked him to send full report of 
the situation in Lhasa to the Government. 

26. On 20 March 1959. 
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(b) Speeches 
(i) Lucknow 


2. At Sikandar Bagh: Learn While You Play 27 

1 March 1959 

WT F*FT, 

TFT FT fcE ^Kadvj-i if FT =l§d F^T FfF I FfF Ff|F Ft% FTFT gg ^ I f%F FTF 
% g% F*f t Ft «l^l FFT 3TFt f? FFT FTFF, fFF FTF # gF F^f t? FTFF, F£TF 

Ft i 2S ft, str, ft anff fe# F 3tt tft |;fftf ffr Tt 3ftr fft ft fftf ^tfff ft ff! 
ft #ft fft fttft gw ftf, FFiub ff wrr % fftt <§tj FW3T ft T3tt f^ft h 
fipRT Fi%g #r far ft i F^ff ^ tt^tt F^f f^tt ft%fi ff ftf ff fif 
wfr ^ wr ^§t f, fft% spcir rfr f^f mFtfrf^FtFftFTft^FiFtFt 

F% Ft t, F^5 3TtT F# 1 1 Ft F^Ff FF SFTF €lFT-€tFT FFT 1 1 sRI FTt FTFTT f*[FFT 
^nfFg #F% FF, giF% FT, FFF FT, TFTI% FF, FFt FTF 1 1 3ftT FF FTF % FFT FTfFF 
% wff-Rio'ii *ft tif ft frT; afp Ft, c^j ^ttf ft Tfnif i 

Ft 3TF F FFT FFT TTFTFT FT?f, FFF FTF FFF g3T WIT 1 1 F FF €tFT <1 fT I fFT 
^ ft ^FtF Ft-Ft feff FTft, FFFT FTF^ FFTfft Ft I Ft FF F RHT Ft 

gg ffT ft f% gF fTfT # ^ ff g£ tpt g^ ftt gF fft ftT, fit fwf 

% cTcFT gff, FF WT 3TR -3TT?TtFTF I 

W f|PF ! FF fFTf FTT FiFT, FF foF FF FFt FtT £, FF ! f^T % F^Ft, FF 
f^F! far ft FF fF^F! 

[Translation begins: 

Dear children. 

There must be lots of children in Lucknow. I have been wandering why so few 
are assembled here. What was the criterion for selection I wonder. Oh. from 
schools."' Yes, well, I have just arrived from Delhi by aeroplane and have come 
here straight from the aerodrome because I wanted to meet the children of 

27. Lucknow. 1 March 1959. AIR tapes. NMML. Nehru arrived in Lucknow in the morning 
of 1 March on a two-day visit. 

28. A group ot Montessori school children had been assembled at the Sikandar Bagh in the 
National Botanical Garden by the UP Amateur Photographic Association and Cultural 
Festival Association to receive prizes after a health and baby show. 

29. See fn 28 in this section. 
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Lucknow first before meeting the adults. Children must be given first place. 
We must remember this at all times because the children of today will grow up 
into adults one day. Those who are already grown up will remain what they are. 
Children must be well looked after and given the opportunity to play and read 
and write. It must be done in such a way that learning becomes a play and they 
learn while playing too. 

I cannot stay here longer. I have to go to many places. Moreover, it is not 
right to give long lectures and speeches to little children. All that I wish to say 
to all of you is that I am happy to have met you and my love and blessings to all 
the children of Lucknow. 

Jai Hind! say Jai Hind together, Jai Hind! Once more, children, Jai Hind! 

Translation ends] 


3. To UP Congress MLAs 30 

NEHRU DISCUSSES REFORMS AND PLAN WITH CONGRESS 

LEGISLATORS 

CO-OP FARMING ONLY SOLUTION OF LAND PROBLEM 

Lucknow, Sunday. 

Land reforms and the Third Five Year Plan were the main topics which Prime 
Minister Nehru is understood to have discussed with the Congress Legislators 
and the Executive Council of the State Congress of two closed-door meetings 
today. 

Pandit Nehru addressed the legislators in the Council House for over an 
hour and talked to the members of the executive council for another ninety 
minutes. He is understood to have pointed out that the only remedy for the land 
problem was co-operative farming. 

A new approach was required to meet the challenge of the new epoch of 
technological revolution and if Congressmen kept themselves worrying only 
about ministerial chairs, even the earth beneath these chairs would give way, 
he is reported to have told the legislators. 

Referring to the “insane, meaningless” controversy about co-operative 
farming. Pandit Nehru is understood to have said that the Congress could be 


30. Report of speech. 1 March 1959. From the National Herald , 3 March 1959. 
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strengthened only by ideological clarity. The Congress was strengthened when 
the Liberals went out of it and later when some more persons went out with 
assumption of leadership by Mahatma Gandhi. There were persons representing 
different class interests inside the Congress and they pulled the organisation in 
different directions. An organised opposition was being given to cooperative 
farming and funds were being collected for the purpose, and organisations were 


The Congress had decided to favour cooperative farming and the dignity 
of the organisation lay in making the decision a success, he is reported to have 
told legislators. 

About the Third Five Year Plan, he is reported to have said that it was 
proposed to make the country self-reliant and self-dependent by the end of the 
Third Plan period. 

He is understood to have asked Congressmen to have a psychologica 
revolution so that people in the state could become industry-minded. Asking 
some ‘Seth from Kanpur' to run a factory or to have more factones was not 
industrialisation, nor were conventions of members of Parliament for the purpose 
a solution to the problem. 

Pandit Nehru is reported to have begun his speech by saying that he had 
wanted to come to Lucknow for some time specially after the Nagpur session 
of the Congress, as he wanted to discuss with the UP Congressmen the important 
resolutions adopted there. Not only the resolutions, but the atmosphere in which 
they were passed was important and the background had also to be kept in 
mind. The real strength behind the resolutions lay in the live link that the 
Congress had with the crores of the people, without which an organisation 


remained on paper only. 

The new epoch, he is understood to have said, posed certain questions and 
Congressmen had to understand the underground forces before they could evolve 
effective answers to them. When the country was fighting against foreign 


domination, things were comparatively simple, even though the State Congress 
Committee used to think over bigger problems like the abolition of zamindari. 
The Congress went deeply into the economic and social aspects of the problems 
also and that made the Congress strong, and sustained it even after the 
achievement of independence. There were many other organisations, but they 
were lifeless as parties not because there was dearth of talent in them but because 
they had no links with the people and they did not have the force of events 
behind them. The living contact with the people kept the Congress alive after 
independence. 

Pandit Nehru is understood to have said that he had wanted to have 
discussions with Congressmen here on the new questions and the new answers 
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required of them, but he had been reading in Delhi papers about a flutter in the 
party . 31 There was hectic activity and tempers seemed to be rising, though it 
seemed surprising, specially when the weather was not so hot. He was not 
opposed to activity as it showed life inside the party, but when it transgressed 
limits it posed new questions. Reports about these activities had reached him 
not directly but through the press and this had naturally raised doubts about 
their veracity and extent. The main question, however, remained as to what the 
country and the state needed today. 

Political independence, he is reported to have said, had given the country 
an opportunity to go ahead in the direction of social and economic independence 
and well-being. A sense of direction was of paramount importance, and 
experience in some of the neighbouring countries showed that even though 
they had achieved independence they had remained static. Clarity of objectives 
and a sense of proper direction were, therefore, important. It was true that the 
Congress had had the advantage of working under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi and had a discipline which others did not have and it progressed on the 
right road while others remained either static or went backwards. There could 
be, of course, different opinions about the speed with which the country should 
have progressed and the speed it ultimately did have. The country met with 
success in the First Plan though not as much as was desired. There were 
complications in the Second Plan. While the country progressed some questions 
which had been lying dormant achieved great prominence, and created 
difficulties. There seemed to be a race between food production and population. 
It was just not enough to produce more for the increase in population and more 
than that had to be produced. All the countries that had progressed, whether 
they were capitalistic or socialist or communist in their outlook, worked 
tremendously hard for this progress. The country could profit by the experience 
of others even if it had to tread its own path to progress. 

Pandit Nehru is said to have emphasised that the new technological 
revolution had to be understood in order that the country might derive benefits 
from it. The Congress had to choose a path and then take crores of people with 
it on that path. The Congress organisation had to understand the implications 


3 1 . The reference seems to be to the differences in the UP Congress, which was divided into 
factions led by Sampumanand, the Chief Minister; Chandra Bhan Gupta, former Minister 
in the UP Government; and Charan Singh, Revenue Minister in the UP Government. 
These divisions were reflected in the UP Congress Legislature Party leading to a number 
of resignations. During this visit, Nehru tried to mediate, and Sampumanand secured a 
vote of confidence from the UP Congress Legislature Party on 9 March 1959. See also 
SWJN/SS/43/pp. 364-366, and in this volume items 64-67, 69-70. 
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of this revolution, otherwise it would just become an organisation merely on 
paper. Elections were only the preface of democracy and it had to have deeper 
roots in the objective situation. Clarity of thought and unity of action were 
needed above anything else. A living contact with the people and discipline 
were needed. The Congress had been fighting a battle within itself on the 
question of direction and the battle had in a way done it good as it contributed 
to clarity of thought. The constitution was changed and a new direction was 
given to the organisation. The question of attainment of socialism gained 
importance and came to prominence and this brought greater responsibilities . 32 

The cliques in the Congress legislature parties showed that there were other 
weaknesses, he is reported to have said and emphasised that there could be 
complaints against a government run by angels even. There were complaint 
even before but then Congressmen were busy with more important things and 
now they had the leisure to indulge in bickerings. The important thing was as 
to which thing was more important . 33 

Pandit Nehru is further reported to have said that if the Congressmen present 
were asked to write half a page on the objectives of the Congress it was likely 
that no two notes would be similar. This was not so in the Communist Party, 
who had a set pattern of thinking. He did not want such grooves in the mind but 
stressed the need to have a collective mind of the organisation, to have uniformity 
about the goal, without which the organisation would be without a brain. There 
might not be uniformity in thought but at least the direction should be clear. 

Asking Congressmen to study the Nagpur resolutions on planning and land 
reforms in this background, Pandit Nehru, it is understood, said that the 
resolutions had behind them deliberations at various levels for months. A new 
approach had to be tried to the problems. Germany had progressed and had 
built a new nation on the ruins of the war-ravaged Germany in a brief span of 
ten years. That had been done through very hard labour. India had to do the 
same thing, through self-reliance, self-dependence and a new orientation in 
our thinking. 

He is reported to have said that the Congress organisation had to take a 
decision about this direction. The flutter, the tug-of-war, the complaints did not 
fit in with this understanding of the situation and this background. If there were 
complaints they could be looked into separately but the main issue should not 
be clouded by such extraneous considerations. This hampered progress. They 

32. This refers to the inclusion of the word “Socialist” in the Congress constitution and the 
formation of the Mandal Congress. See SWJN/SS/42/p. 54 1/ 

33. The Indian Express , The Times of India and The Hindustan Times reported on 2 March 
that Nehru had promised to mediate and that all groups were agreeable to it. 
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had to think coolly if this flutter was not injuring the cause at this delicate 
moment 

Referring to the convention of Members of Parliament, convened by Mr. 
Sampumanand here recently / 4 Pandit Nehru is understood to have said that the 
complaint that the Centre did not help UP was not just. Mistakes might have 
been committed by the Centre, Mr. Sampumanand might not have in possession 
of full facts, but generally speaking such things do not help the development of 
the state . 35 It was fundamentally a question of the growth of mind and not of 
industry alone. People in UP and Bihar thought the least in terms of industry. 
An atmosphere and an outlook had to be created for it and factories alone 
would not help. Factories were allotted on the recommendations of advisers. It 
had happened once or twice that the Centre did not agree with the 
recommendations and asked the advisers to reconsider their recommendations. 
But when they stuck to their reports, the Centre had to consider all factors and 
with responsibility to take decisions. 

Pandit Nehru is understood to have said that the party should have a clear 
mind on the question of land reforms. Service co-operatives had to be had in 
every village within three years with the object of having joint cultivation. 

OP MA* CTHARCtO THE CENTRE W\TH UKlEAlRkJt** 



34. On 22 February 1939 in Lucknow to mobilise their active support at the Centre to get 
more heavy industries for UP under the Plan. 92 out of 122 Members of Parliament from 
UP attended the one-day convention. 

35. Sampumanand complained about the rigidity of plan targets and allocations; about Central 
funding for “fancy ideas and schemes” on matching basis when the State was short of 
funds; inadequate support for health and flood control; and lack of infrastructure for 
power and roads, especially in the hills. See Pioneer , 23 February 1959, pp. 1-2. 
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There seemed to be a misunderstanding about it. A useless, meaningless, utterly 
false and wrong discussion was being held and it was being said that 
collectivisation and communism was being introduced through cooperative 
farming. Newspapers, specially Delhi newspapers, were also carrying items 
about it. Even capitalist countries had joint farming and there were a thousand 
farms in this country also. There was to be no pressure or coercion about it. 
The thing had to be done through persuasion and explanations. The Indian 
farmer was conservative and stuck to old forms and things. This had at one 
time given stability and continuity to our civilisation, but times were now 
changing very fast. The farmer had to be convinced and he would be convinced 
when he saw and experienced the benefits of co-operative farming. There was 
no other way out. There was no other way out to exist. There could be no 
scientific progress, in small one-acre holdings and more important than that 
was gaining of strength by social groups. Nobody wanted to kill or discourage 
individual but it was the age of cooperation. If the Indian farmer did not take to 
cooperative farming he would remain backward. Co-operative farming was no 
dogma and might be that some places did not have it but the country could not 
wait any longer. 

Continuing, he is reported to have said that if Congressmen did not 
understand it they could not lead the masses to it. Amidst cheers he is reported 
to have added that it was the policy of the Congress and it behoved Congressmen 
to make it a success. He said that the organisation had collected a lot of people, 
not converted them to the Congress way of thinking, but just collected them 
physically. They represented different class interests. They carried on normally 
and generally but whenever such questions arose they began pulling the Congress 
in different directions. Newspapers in the capital opposed cooperative farming, 
even including those that styled themselves as Congress-papers. Some veteran 
Congressmen from Bombay also raised their voices against it. The opposition 
was being carried on with determination and funds were being collected for it, 
and organisations were being created for it. This helped the Congress in a way. 
It contributed to clarity of thought. Moderates once left the Congress and then 
when Gandhiji came some more persons left the Congress. This helped the 
Congress and strengthened it. This clarity was good only when Congressmen 
actively worked to fight this opposition. He said he read a lot of news items 
opposing it but very few in support of it. It was probably because the Congress 
was busy in intrigues and tugs-of-war as to who should be in the chair and who 
not, forgetting all the while that the earth from under their feet might give way 
and the chairs might not remain there at all. If the Congress took a decision on 
which it could not act, the organisation and the Government were then both 
without any foundation. 
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At the meeting of the Executive Council, Pandit Nehru inquired about the 
success of the padyatra undertaken by Congressmen 36 and Mr. Chaturbhuj 
Sharma, President, gave a brief report. He was told that the proposals for ceilings 
on land holdings and co-operative farming were welcomed by the people. 

Besides the members of the council, the following attended the meeting by 
special invitation: Messrs. Mohanlal Saksena, Muzaffar Hasan, Dau Dayal 
Khanna, Phool Singh, Girdhari Lai, Mohan Lai Gautam, Rauf Jafri, Jugal 
Kishore, Jagmohan Singh Negi, A. G. Kher, S. N. Tankha, Hargovind Singh, 
Nawal Kishore, Hukum Singh, R. V. Dhulekar, Kailash Prakash, Lakshmi 
Raman Acharya, Ali Zaheer, Govind Sahai, Mahavir Singh, H. N. Bahuguna, 
Banarasi Das, Mrs. Shanti Devi and Mrs. Prakashwati Sood. 

Amongst the members who could not attend the meeting were Pandit Pant, 
Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri, Mr. C. B. Gupta, Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, Mr. 
Mahavir Tyagi and Mr. Vichitra Narayan Sharma. 

4. At Firangi Mahal 37 

giFT? PIT ftqT ;W #7 F?RRT, 

*TFT 3TT?r ^ 5RTHT 3TT W f^IM 

f^sj? ^6**^ f^RJT % f?RJT I ^TT-^R W 31HT fv3TT 2JT 3?lT cRF 

^ cfr f^TTR % 1 eft rTRTR ?n?TT <§5 d^>*Sk ^ 1 1 

3ft pr f^n err 3Rfft 1 ft gft ^ 

I cfr cfRRr, crIt ftt t^TT 3Rft rrr?r ftr ar^r ^Rt 40 ft hrt i ^ 

36. As decided by the CWC. See SWJN/SS/46/p. 265. 

37. Speech while inaugurating the Abdul Bari Academy at the Firangi (spelling variable) 
Mahal, a three hundred year old Muslim theological centre, Lucknow, 1 March 1959. 
AIR tapes, NMML. 

38. Maulana Muhammad Mian Faruqi, Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from UP, and chairman 
of the Academy. 

39. Maulana Mohammad Raza Ansari, nephew of Maulana Abdul Bari, and secretary of the 
Academy. 

40. Maulana Muhammad Abdul Bari (1878-1926); founded the Madarsa-i-Nizamia at Firangi 
Mahal, Lucknow, to impart free Islamic education to Muslims, 1908; organised Anjuman- 
i-Khuddam-i-Kaaba for preserving the sanctity of Kaaba and other holy places from 
being destroyed by the British, May 1914; founder-President, Jamiat-Ulema-i-Hind, 
November 1919; started Al-Nizamiya, an Urdu monthly dealing with theology; preached 
Hindu-Muslim unity; member of the Khilafat deputation to the Viceroy; opposed the 
Rowlatt Act; supported Mahatma Gandhi's non-violent methods. 
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3 * *#, fern 3 sir ^ eR#f, jRTt RTi rtt ornff afft vmfk 

t ft) 'Plft Rleft eft RTT RRft ft fteT TT 3RR ftRT ft I 

tfHMI RI|eT ^pR TRT TR RRR ft I 5'l5hHl«(ld JR, RRT-RRZ RJR egg J3TT I 

3Rftt Rift jf , 5 ft wT?f §ft , wfi Rft jf i 3TTfer wifi ft fttit ft ft, Rftt ®rr?f 
SRiHjft Rftt ftftt ft 1 'EFT feF ff Jlfftt 3Rft ft I fReft R7TReT efRft Tfft 1 1 
TRRft ftfRlft ^ RtftRT eft Wfi ft 1 ?TRM ft T?R 3TTTT % I ^Pff ^R5R 3TRft 
ft 1 RR> ftt fReFRTft «nft, ^ftt, JTTft ftlelRleft cFT wft TfTT ftp ftftt ft Rift TRft 
ft 1 3RR Mftt JRft RtelRl<?) ft ft RRT-Te'TT felftt ft Tflft ft fft fttft Rift fft RRRit 
ftRefl jftt' vjRffft ft I 3^11^, ftftt ft Rift R?f yiwel ftft % I =l<5eli ft ^TFTT «l<;elel 
JR ylHli % RIR ftp yHI RlfftTI ft Rift <<3’1 1 I 3?R TFR ftftt 'lid ?hN^ % ft 
ft ftftl % RjTRRT ft RRieTI ft RRI eft fftiT RRI Merll xaiefl Tf 'Jllell ft ftp fftFIFR ft$T 
3Tlft ft I 

3TRRFR ft Wifi *t jfftRT ^ 3TTR ftlft ft 3lftR ftft TTfNF WRRT I ftft §TTRR 
feRT ^H=FHl4t ITRHT Rift RftpR ft Rftf J3TT ft I 3RRI FT RfT jHeFHN ftt RTTfftR 
JpFf ftftlflft, RtTfttlftft ^HchHIdl ft, 3TRR7 Jeftf ft I ftfftR ftt % RTfRT 
Rtftf ft fftftftft ft ftt fRTRT ft RIRR RfTRT | ( cFRR Rfjft ft RIRIR 3TI f4t, 

3W 3Mt [%] ## ^Tf , #T 3RT Jpft«Tcl 3Tl4t #T WI fT ftTt Wt =FT 
^ T ft, rflcfR RR RcfR cFT, eft tTR JeFdH ft ^RFrfT I, tf T? FRR t, 

^t fl?RT 31Mchei cj^t 1 1 iTRJR ^ft % ^TFT ft ^FeTT I 3RR 

3TT eft T^Rt ^FFTfT 'ift ft ^f^IT cFTI eft fR #T f^T d<iHeft ft gf^TT 
cFt % Tf% | RTT^T, ^5 3TT% fi %RTT ^ I TFf^f, #T ^t eftT % 

^ WX WW ^TT 3?tT WU fRr I fRT% cFtf§T$T V& I TRT STR fTf 
t ^ fR ^pRJT fi cTTO> cFT #T 3raE5T ^ I W1 WFl cRR TfR TfclT I 
RF *Eff fi g^nfeF ReT T ft eft ^FT ^t ^RRT =JR 3TR TR?R c^t cFl%?T cR I 
^T, 5 RR eft ^eT ^ft %T I, fRRT Tp?F t ^fj5t =ffT I $ftT ^RRt ^ft RTR 
^Ft tt^ter | aftr frm Rifer if.. Jtm ipr^ % fcMidei ^ ^ 

5^F fi FRTeT cRTT t, RkR t, ift TJfT IRR TRtf FRM t, ¥1 fRTR RRW I 3ftT 
fT fRTH =Ft FTFR *T <<gi RR eft H^F TJT ^RTIR 'Rt FPriT if 3TTrlT I Rtf fTT^ RTT?T 

*ft| 3t %, RkTI# RRH SRft? ^ff eft fRTFft fi ^RIM fifi I, eft gf^FW 1 1 3ftR 
WRF^f fT feRFeff %, TpTlRpf fi, <§5 ^ft eFRR Tfeft I f?Rlft cFTf it 
I eFRR Tfi =& 3fR 3RR wfift T’ ft eft eFFT cFRTT gfeFR ft ^TleTT 1 1 =Ftf TldRtf 
•Sflfit Tft fteTT | ?TM, TiTR fiRTT 5?ciR R esfTcR I, cgERTRp? it RFf 

M ^tRtt ^'W?Ffs|H Tft R RTfRT eft | 

ffRT TRRTT, ftn ^Rt iff iJRTTT ^ Rtft =FT TTrf, T^F ^RT f^RTR eft Rifts' 
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Ffr iPTHT TFT I F7FEt 3TFF7 FtF F^t f #M FF RFHT I FFFT 

<WF>I FFRT, F7R-W faRT I SsITTft 3F17 % F$f ftlFlFF Fft, Ff^E FTRl 3TRfoFf 
Fit ftr-ftr ff Rft i oftr 3 rf if fhf>fi4I ®rr?r F^t Ftcft 1 1 ff% Rft Fit, thf? 
Rfhtt jet ^eet Rff# Fit 7R fftt Rft 3ftr t7tff 3ttt7 ff f7 '4rrw fft Fitf 
?lF?F$fl 3R FF vFFHT XTcE cEFFft Ft F*ft F^ft 3? <RF ^ I Ft FF^ f #T FF?tFF 
3$5 317T7 FtFT t, TtftR REFR cET ^7^TT RE FTF Ftcft I aft7 FFTJH cE7FT ^7Tft FTF 
Ffcft % I FT RE <£ FTFEft FT Rft 3?f7 ^ FFT FT77t I ^FFTf^RJT #7 T^t 3t FT?M 
Fit <4>6l4i *ft Ft J l4f , vJtl >j(Hi'l F?t I Hl^H Ht?! f% '3TRRT ^it '3TERE7T T?t% «cct) 
I, F$ Fi7 RR?t faFTF f^RT Ft#, FFT FWt ?7T FFHtft ^ ^ERT 3 I ^EF 3R7 
f%# SrittlF) # eft F7T iprt §F 3RT% Fit ^JyT FRt eft 3R5T F$f FtFT I *J?|PtFtH$f I 
Ft ^7t ’JTt ? FFR RE FRFT9F F?t FTF F$f I, Ff?FT RE F7TF7T RHH.fl FT 3Tt7 FTF 
% '3T7T7 FlFT FfRt \Jr>H < I ■TERTF I 

.#7, Ft 3TR 3TTFF Fft FRF Fit FFr 3TTF Fff if RRET FFT FR§7 f 3TTFFT I 
FFf% FTTF FTef FTFT Ft F*St FFT 3TT F* I 4ldHI 3TR^T FT# f^RTf feEFF RE RrF 
FF 4f*I forTT FFT 3?t7 3ft7 FRF *ft #7 7TTF 7FF F>T 4?ET Ft TR^f RRT ^5T 
*ffFHT TTFRFFTFf" $ 7FT, FRF3T ^F if I Ft Ft TR) cER?t FRR FFi FFFF 7TR 
7FT 3ff7 ^ff 3R ?FE FFFit F#RF1?E ^ FTFf FR 3TT7ft 1 1 OhRETTTTT FF I f% FFtt 
FR Ft FfR MF FR FRft F^f, FTft-FRJcE F»t FT^f FR 3IT# 1 1 9TRF ?7tt ?E#F 
^ 7mF FlFtl 

Ft ^ ■3FFF5T FFT F?^T | ^f7 5 ^ .^ft I % FF Ft TRRiff 2 3TFT FFT RtW 7F 
I, ?F FJR if 3RT^ FFf ^t §Tffe Rrt I 

[Translation begins: 

Muhammad Miyan , 43 Raza Miyan 44 , and gentlemen. 

While coming here and especially after my arrival I was reminded of the old 
bygone times which Muhammad Miyan mentioned just now. I came here often 


41. Nehru made an entry in his jail diary on 7 December 1921 about meeting Maulvi 
Salamatullah in Lucknow Jail. See SWJN/FS/l/p. 233. 

42. The Academy, named after Maulana Abdul Bari, was a repository of an invaluable 
collection of letters of Mahatma Gandhi, Motilal Nehru, Maulana Azad, Maulana 
Mohammad Ali, Sarojini Naidu and other leaders, and of over 1000 manuscripts, 
according to Raza Ansari. 

43. See fn 38 in this section. 

44. See fn 39 in this section. 
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in the past and those days are clearly etched in my memory. That picture has 
come alive in my mind once again, so much so that I can even recall some of 
the details. I saw the placards indicating the room where Mahatma Gandhi had 
stayed. I remember sitting with him and Maulana Abdul Bari 45 in that room. In 
fact, innumerable pictures came crowding into my mind and old memories are 
stirred which is obviously moving. A long time has gone by since then; there 
were revolutionary changes and upheavals, and good as well as bad things 
have happened as is bound to happen in any era. How can there be nothing but 
good in any one era? We have to tolerate the bad things and try to rectify the 
situation. History bears witness to both, the revolutionary changes that have 
taken place as well as the old things which continue to linger. Both are essential. 
If we cling to the past, there can be no progress. If there is only revolution and 
upheaval, there is nothing left to link it with the past. Therefore, both these are 
essential, to keep changing with the changing times and to maintain our old 
moorings. If both these things are done methodically, we can benefit greatly 
from them. If there is no balance between the two, there will be difficulties. 

We are living in extraordinary times the like of which has perhaps never 
been before in history. The real revolution is not the one which is obviously 
taking place in many countries. The real revolution is the scientific advance 
that man has made which has increased his capacity to progress enormously, 
but not the wisdom to do so in the best possible way. So long as there is no link 
between the two, between strength and wisdom, nothing but evil and danger 
can result which is what is happening in the world today. Nobody knows whether 
it will go towards its own destruction or will learn wisdom which could lead to 
great good. 

So, all of us are living in this changing world and to some extent, playing a 
small role in it without being fully aware of what new eventualities will occur. 
The constant effort is to see that the curtain opens upon events beneficial to the 
world. But it is essential to be constantly prepared whether we like it or not, to 
face untoward consequences, too. Well, this world is an enormous place in 
which India is a large country with her own complex problems and difficulties. 
As I replied when asked once in England about India’s problems, that they 
numbered thirty-five crores, every human being poses a problem and if all these 
problems are not kept in mind, you cannot understand the problems of the 
nation. These problems do not exist in the air nor are they merely theoretical. 
They concern human beings and so they are difficult. But in spite of all these 
difficulties and problems, there is always room for hope and optimism and 


45. See fn 40 in this section. 
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with good reason. It is difficult to function in the absence of hope. A pessimist 
finds it very difficult to do anything. There must be something in the future to 
hold on to. 

My generation lived through a very special era in the history of India. It 
was what is often known as the Gandhian era. Gandhiji brought about a great 
revolution not only in the political field but in the hearts and minds of millions 
of human beings. A real revolution is of the mind and heart and Mahatma Gandhi 
transformed the lives of millions of people. There is no doubt about the profound 
impact he made on us. Those days now belong to the realm of history and 
children read about them in their books. It would undoubtedly make some 
impression but reading about something is different from experiencing it at 
first hand. It has become a tale of times past and people read about Gandhiji 
just as they read about other great men. We do not know the direction in which 
the children of today will turn their eyes in this changing world. But it will not 
be a good thing if by some mischance, they forget all about this era which is 
past. They cannot possibly forget but it is a question of the impact, mental and 
emotional, that these things are likely to make on them. 

Well, I am very grateful to you for inviting me to come here today and I 
have refreshed my memory about a number of things. I have had the opportunity 
of meeting Maulana Abdul Bari on a number of occasions, here and elsewhere 
but the longest time that I have spent with Maulana Salamatullah was in the 
Lucknow Jail . 46 We were together for a long time and I can still remember his 
jokes. Unfortunately I cannot remember any of the scholarly things that he may 
have said but only his wit and humour. Perhaps he thought I was only fit for 
such things. 

So I am very grateful to you and happy that you have asked me to participate 
in the opening of this Academy 47 which you are opening here today. 

Translation ends] 


46. See fn 41 in this section 

47. See fn 42 in this section. 
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5. Public Meeting 48 

NATION MARCHING TOWARDS SOCIALISM 
Co-ops, Land Ceilings, State Trading Definite Steps 
Nehru’s Call for Hard Work: Idle Criticism of no Use 

LUCKNOW, Sunday. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said here this evening that the decisions to introduce 
co-operative farming, ceilings on land-holdings and state trading in foodgrains 
were definite steps in the direction of the nation’s march towards socialism. 

Pandit Nehru, who was addressing a huge public meeting at the Sports 
Stadium, said that only conservatives and vested interests were opposed to co- 
operative farming, ceilings on land-holdings and state trading, which were the 
prerequisites of a modem economy anywhere. He added that even the countries 
professing capitalism had adopted these measures as effective techniques for 
stepping up production. 

Calling upon the nation to create production surpluses to enable the country 
to step up industrialisation and progress. Pandit Nehru said that to create these 
surpluses, “we must ultimately turn to the problems of land and agriculture. To 

increase agricultural production, therefore, becomes very vital and fundamental 
for us.” 

Pandit Nehru told the people to view all the problems and Government 
policies in the context of the great leeway the country had had to make for 
keeping its freedom secure and for building up its prosperity. 

Criticising what he called the over-much pre-occupation of some people in 
i eo ogical hair-splitting. Pandit Nehru said that it appeared that some people 

a tu^ C 11 t ^ Cir P ro ^ ess ‘ on to oppose and run down whatever the Government 
i . This was unfortunate. No one could object to criticism, and, in a way, it 
was necessary, but idle criticism and empty talk would not take the country 
orward. A grumbling and complaining attitude was associated with old men, 
particu arly old women, and it was unbecoming of a growing and vital nation 
to indulge in such an attitude. 

Pandit Nehru referred pointedly to the exaggerated picture of dissension 
inside the Congress that often appeared in the newspapers and said that it looked 
as it one Congress group was busy sharpening its knives to kill another. 


48. Report of speech. Lucknow, 1 March 1959. From the National Herald, 3 March 1959. 
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Exaggerated 

He said: “I also know the Congress and I can say that the picture which is being 
painted is highly exaggerated. Things are not so bad. We do not and we should 
not hide our weaknesses. Gandhiji always exposed our weaknesses while 
fighting the British, and we are also conscious of them.” 

He added that it was easy to be an arm-chair politician or a do-nothing 
critic but this could not lead the country to progress. Those that were determined 
to go forward had to face difficulties and even commit mistakes. 

The economic and social development of the country, he said, were a 
complicated process. The country had already completed the First Plan, was 
implementing the Second and was preparing the Third. In this planning, everyone 
was not asked what he wanted, because planning aimed at building up the 
production potential of the country and creating surplus production, which could 
be invested for greater production. This process entailed some hardships, which 
were inevitable. If instead of spending hundreds of crores of rupees on gigantic 
steel works — each one of them costing about 150 crores — the Government 
were to spend the money on providing tax relief to the people, the benefits 
would be both illusory and disastrous. The three essentials for progress were 
steel, power and machine-building industry and once these were built up the 
rate of progress would automatically be accelerated. Investments in these items 
were somewhat of a long-term nature, but once they got going, they would set 
in motion a process of continuous development. 

Industrialisation, Pandit Nehru said, was vital for the country. Without 
speedy industrialisation the country would not progress and its poverty would 
increase. But apart from the requirements of scientific and technological 
knowledge for industrialisation, the basic problem was to secure finance. 
Howsoever great foreign aid might be, he said, it would still be very inadequate 
for the country’s needs and the country would have to create surplus production 
to put through its plans of industrialisation. India, he said, was at present faced 
with the problem of growing population and scarcity of resources. Agricultural 
production in the country, he said, would have to be greatly stepped up not only 
to feed the increasing population, but also to create a surplus for investing in its 
programme of industrialisation. 

The Foundation 

Agricultural production, he said, was the foundation of all progress and an 
increase in agricultural output was necessary for industrialisation. First, the 
country would go bankrupt if it did not produce enough to feed its people; and, 
secondly, if it did not produce more than it consumed, it would not have surplus 
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resources for investing in its development programme. Since the bulk of the 
people, nearly 32 crores, were connected with agriculture, what would be Indian 
progress without the progress of the agriculturists. 

He said that there was too much pressure on land, and yet the per acre yield 
in India was much below average. The yield was much less not only in 
comparison with countries like the United States, Japan or the Soviet Union, 
but even in comparison with the production in Egypt. Agricultural production, 
he said, would have to be doubled and trebled in the country, and this was 
within the realm of immediate possibility. He referred to feat of a cultivation in 
Allahabad who had produced 49 maunds per acre, even though the average 
yield there was eight or nine maunds. 49 Even if allowance were made for greater 
fertility of land and abundant use of fertilizers and manures, he thought other 
cultivators could easily double the yield to at least 16 maunds or so. 

If the agricultural production were stepped up, he said, the problem of 
industrialisation would be made comparatively easy. The country would be 
able to get more capital goods from abroad and thus build up its industrial 
potential. It was said that the Indian kisan was conservative and lethargic and 
was not inclined to give up the old methods. That, Pandit Nehru said, was not 
wholly true. If the kisan could be made to understand a new technique he would 
be very adaptable. He would accept new techniques. By new techniques. Pandit 
Nehru said, he did not mean the use of machines and tractors, perhaps these big 
machines might not be extensively used for many years to come. But the 
cultivators could certainly adopt effective methods for intensive cultivation. 

The pattern of agriculture, he said, should be viewed in a broad perspective. 
Formerly, there were the taluqdari and the zamindari systems and they were 
taken to be an inherent part of agricultural production. But these systems had 
now been done away with. The agricultural holdings in this country were very 
small. In the eastern districts of U.P., these holdings were occasionally less 
than even an acre. Poverty and lack of resources prevented the kisans, or rather 
made them incapable of acquiring a new technique and applying it. So, if 10 or 
20 of them were to get together, it would be easier for them to pool their resources 
and knowledge. The cooperative method would be a great aid to them. Of course, 
the start would have to be made through service co-operatives. 

Old Methods Must Go 

Old and outdated methods, he said, had played havoc with agriculture. They 
had brought ruination to the cultivator, and only the middle-men had prospered. 
The zamindari system was a “middle-man system” and it had been done away 

49. Nehru said this during a visit to his constituency in Allahabad District on 1 5 and 16 July 

1958 (see SWJN/SS/43/pp. 1 14 & 1 16) and again in the same region on 6-7 April 1959. 
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with. Similarly, other outdated methods must be replaced by co-operatives. 

In the modern world. Pandit Nehru said, wherever agriculture had 
progressed, it had been through co-operatives. In fact, co-operatives were 
imperative for agricultural improvement. In passing the resolution on co- 
operative farming at Nagpur, the Congress had only done what was long overdue. 
Of course, these co-operatives would be organised on a voluntary basis and 
they would be run by the cultivators themselves. 

Some people, he said, had been critical of co-operative farming, but they 
were wrong. Service co-operatives were accepted as vital to agriculture even in 
countries that adhered to capitalism. In India, he said, there were thousands of 
joint farming societies that had been working very successfully and there was 
no reason why such societies should not succeed on a larger scale. He, however, 
said that these co-operative farming societies would be voluntary and that in 
organising them there would be no usurpation of the proprietary rights of the 
cultivators. It would be like four brothers carrying on joint farming while, at 
the same time, holding title to their individual shares. 

Every village in the country, he said, must have three things: a co-operative 
society, a panchayat and a school. This would help increase agricultural 
production, end mutual dissensions and create a climate of co-operation. In 
fact, he said, an atmosphere of co-operation was vital in the modem world and 
cooperative farming would go a long way in helping this goal. Unless new 
techniques were applied on lands, he said, the country would find it difficult, 
well-nigh impossible, to acquire a modem temper. Co-operatives would bring 
about a psychological revolution among the kisans. Judging from this context, 
the Nagpur decisions were of far-reaching importance. 

Pandit Nehru said that though some of the colleagues would not like it, the 
programme outlined at Nagpur would have to be implemented with speed. The 
critics of co-operative farming, he said, were labouring under a misconception 
that it would lead to collectivisation. 

In no other country of the world had voices been raised against the 
introduction of co-operatives in agriculture. And, Pandit Nehru said, he was 
not referring to only Communist countries. Newspapers in UK and the United 
States, which generally did not praise India, had appreciated the introduction 
of co-operatives in agriculture. 

First Duty 

It was the first duty of the state Government, he said, to take up the organisation 
of co-operatives. However, he warned against too much official interference. 
The people, he said, should be taught to stand on their own legs and be made to 
forget the 4i maa baap ' attitude towards the Government. He appealed to the 
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state Government to amend the co-operative law, which presently was some- 
what obstructive. 

Some people, he said, had objected to the idea of ceilings on land-holdings. 
They said it smacked of communism. But, the fact was, he said, even in a 
country like Japan a ceiling on land holding was imposed on the advice of the 
United States . 50 Ceilings on land would hardly affect one person in a thousand, 
and besides, there was no ceiling on agricultural income. Further, those whose 
lands would be acquired would be paid compensation for it. 

Some people, he said, had criticised the imposition of ceiling as an attack 
on private property. They forgot that some capitalist countries that swore by the 
sanctity of private property had themselves imposed such a ceiling. 

Similarly, he said, there was some criticism of state trading in foodgrains, 
in relation to wholesale trade . 51 The criticism was not only strange but absurd. 
For a long time, he said, people in non-communist countries like the United 
States, Canada and France had been expressing surprise that despite her acute 
food problem and being a predominantly agricultural country India had not 
evolved any method to control prices and check profiteering in foodgrains trade. 
These foreigners had been urging the need of such a step. India had taken the 
road to socialism, and yet people fought shy of even such elementary steps. 

It was necessary for every country to have its wholesale foodgrains trade 
organised so that no one would be permitted to bring about price fluctuations 
by speculative trading, particularly when this meant playing with the lives of 
the poor people. The decision about state trading was thus very necessary. The 
Government, he said, would not deviate from state trading, though, because of 
lack of organisation and trained personnel at present, wholesalers would have 
to take a licence and work on behalf of the Government. 

Strange 

It was strange, he said that some people who had accepted socialism, or rather 
swallowed it as if it were a mere jargon, were becoming critical of even 
elementary steps towards it. These persons had perhaps thought that acceptance 
of socialism was merely verbal. However, steps like co-operative farming, 
ceilings on land and state trading, he said, were very basic. These steps would 
give very important direction to the country’s economy. Only vested interests 
and conservatives would oppose it, and, he added, “the very fact that they are 

50. See SWJN/SS/46/p. 124. 

5 1 State trading was recommended by the AICC Sub-Committee on Agriculture and Land 
Reform set up at the Hyderabad session of the AICC in October 1958; the NDC decided 
in its favour on 8-9 December 1958; and the Congress Session at Nagpur passed resolution 
to this effect. See SWJN/SS/45/pp. 13, 488 and SWJN/SS/46/pp. 164-168 and 173-174. 
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opposing it shows that we are moving towards progress.” 

Pandit Nehru said that whenever a country took the road to progress, there 
was some kind of a class conflict. Some sort of class conflict was almost 
inevitable in socialism. The interests of factory workers and factory owners 
were conflicting. 

Pandit Nehru said: “We in India want to see that this class conflict is resolved 
through co-operation. Sometimes circumstances and the times become very 
propitious for resolving them peacefully. The difference between the Indian 
approach and the Communist approach was that the latter resolved these conflicts 
by coercion by stamping out the vested interests, while in India, this conflict 
has already been resolved peacefully as in the case of the abolition of feudalism. 
The zamindars have gone. What is more, the rajas and the maharajas have 
gone. It is true that they have been given privy purses, but all the same the 
abolition of the system was through peaceful and co-operative means.” 

Continuing, he said: “We want resolution and reconciliation of class 
conflicts through peaceful means because it yields better and more lasting results. 
It leaves behind no bitterness. Anything achieved by violence leads to bad 
results.” 

Continuing, Pandit Nehru said: ‘These are the questions that I want you to 
consider, and to think what is and should be our duty to the country. The speed 
of change in the world is very difficult to grasp. During the last 50 years, I have 
seen a great deal of change. You will see more changes and you have a vital 
role to play in the country’s affairs, therefore, it is necessary for you to enlarge 
your vision and mind and adopt methods and attitudes that would make the 
country strong and great.” 

The country, he said, could become great only through hard work and 
discipline. India had already built up a reputation by her achievements during 
the past ten years. She should have done more, in fact, a higher speed of progress 
would be the great advantage of the country. The people should, therefore, 
realise their responsibilities and not fritter away their energies in political 
bickerings and ideological wranglings. It would be well for persons belonging 
to all political parties, including those in the Congress, to develop a national 
outlook and not see things from personal or individual angles. They should 
learn to think in big terms and try to grow big. That would also increase their 
individual stature. People should not suffer from narrow-mindedness of any 
kind, be it of religion, caste, language or state. Every language, he said, had its 
place. In Lucknow particularly, Urdu had a cherished tradition and it must 
continue to grow. If the great treasure of Urdu were to be lost, he said, it would 
be a great loss indeed. But in developing itself, Urdu need not compete 
with Hindi. 
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World In Fear 

At the outset. Pandit Nehru referred to the fear that gripped the world today. He 
said he had started avoiding reading newspapers or hearing radio-broadcasts 
because he felt at some moment something could happen somewhere in the 
world which would upset the entire plan of the country’s development. It was 
the duty of young men to realise this fact. 

India, he said, was a queer amalgam of the ancient and the modem. It had 
one leg in the past, say a thousand or two thousand years, and another in the 
20th century. This vast gap in the country’s development led to numerous kinds 
of tensions — social, economic and political. Man, he said, had discovered 
numerous new sources of energy and was continuing to do so. This age of jet 
propulsion and atomic energy could be a source of great benefit, but it could 
also bring disaster. 

In his childhood, he said, history was a chronicle of kings and wars. He did 
not know how it was at present, but the old method was certainly stupid. The 
real and great changes in the world were always brought about by new ideas 
and the discovery of new sources of energy. The better way to write history, he 
said, would be to describe how man discovered new sources of energy and how 
new ideas originated. Every step in man’s conquest of nature affected his way 
of life, but the most important was, perhaps, the discovery of steam as a source 
of power. Since then man’s knowledge had been rapidly increasing and today 
man had developed such machines and developed such sources of power that 
one man could do the work of say 10,000. 

About 250 years ago, he said, the Asian nations, if anything, had acquired 
more culture and accumulated more wealth than the countries of the West. But, 
European countries, through the development of their scientific knowledge, 
forged ahead and gained ascendancy over the Asian countries. The only lesson 
that could be drawn from the progress of countries like the USA, the UK or the 
USSR was that a nation could only advance if it were able to discover and 
acquire the energy latent in nature and put it to beneficial use. For that purpose, 
the country must have greater scientific knowledge and trained personnel. It 
was the job of every modem Government, he said, to open avenues of progress 
and provide opportunities for advancement to its citizens. If India had to develop, 
he said, she must make the fullest use of science and technology. It was good to 
write poetry, as, perhaps, was the Lucknow tradition, but that would not take 
the country far. 

Hard Work 

Prosperity and wealth of a modem nation, he said, did not depend on its bullion 
hoards, which were essentially things of commerce, but on its scientific and 
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technological progress and trained personnel. If countries like Germany, the 
UK, Poland, France and the Soviet Union had built themselves up after the 
devastation of the last war, it was because they were a disciplined and hard- 
working people, who had the resources of scientific skill and technology. The 
underdeveloped countries today, he said, were under-developed because they 
did not have surplus production to invest in greater production. 

The problem of India was that she did not have sufficient surplus wealth 
for investment and lacked adequate technical manpower. To acquire the 
necessary surplus for progress, the country could have to do continuous hard 
work, and once the country had attained a sufficient level of production, the 
progress or development would become almost automatic or self-propelled. 

6. At Lucknow University 52 

3T?7T 3R17K 7TTF3, 5S dfcH'cb ft? ftfylfz ffttnfSfftt, 

Hivti 3ftft % ftft fft>3T % Rh) 3 3ft? 3 3ft? i ft? sdfdt* % ftft 37 §t 

% ft ?ft 7pT d=bdl 3T 3ftT *T 3TPT 7pT ft I ft? ftft 7T?3T % 3? ft?? 

fft> F*T 3137TT 4tf2 4 l ft RhV 3ft fft737T <h6l ft, “ft^FT tF” ddSI 

f^PTT '3ftT 311935 Hid ft? ftt 3t?T 3113 Hd'l I ft dH ft 2TT fft> 3TT3 3337? 
ft R?>d 3T 3ii| 3ff7 33T WlRh yllRlft 3ft 3lft 3TI3 Tpicl ft ^ftT 3TI37? 

3^t 3nftt ft 3ftl *pnRl«l fttftt 1 1 ftfftFT 3ftfft?T ftft 3Fftfo 3FT7 ft 3p? 3TT37? 35| 
eft 3TI3^ fftdl 4 .l 3T - cjpj 3T7T7 Ft, 3TT3 37T 3? fttft, 3pJ ft? RhI'I 3ftT 3TT33> Rdl 4 .l 
33 ferir Ft sMt ftr ^ drift? ft? 3nft 33 ft?, 3p? gft3?t? 37133??, 
3?ftt 3ft 3?T33T Ft I ft 3p? 3TI33ft 373 357, 7pf 3?7, ftt^ 3??7 3^5 dftt 3R3? 3tiH9>l 
E3R vHlft TJf? 7pT | 

35W 9TFT 3ft **3? ft? 3?77T d<3d35 d? 7?3? 3ll37 ft, ft 3 ih 4) 3pJ 3TJ37? 7pTT 
Tft ft #7 3p5 ^pt? ^ OTlft 33 fosj? ?JT 37lft I 31=p «TTft 3?ftt ft! 37?ft I ftfftrd ftd 
3FT 3?T 3?7 fftdTT? fttfrfT ft 53ft §1? 5T3lft 37^ far 37FF 3> yRlft 37 37? 37R7? 
ft I 3t?7 Rb< 3^*3 3TTF^T Mfft^T 3ft d<H> 3ffft eft? 3ftfftT?T 3>?dl ft I 

3ftfa fttdd 377T fq, fft733-ft?33, ft TicF fttft 7TF3? 3ft ftf?7377 ft R'ftTdH 
ft fftdldd ftFT W I 3FT 7^-3ftft3T ft 3ST, ft afft ?7T W7T 377T ft 

'JFJ? ftft ^fft3T 3ft 33?fft ft73T I fft^tdlH 3ft ^Pl3l, iftdiHd 3ft, fttr-^tT fft7ft I 


52. 2 March 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

53. K.A.S. Iyer. 
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RfR TF# f 3TT I FR RRTR RTR Rf c[ffRT f | FRIT ^RF f ft f3TT ft I ^T 

RTR f f RRRT RT ftRf -frif § 3TT I ffRFT TFRT eft TRTfff ft ftf f, ff FR 

i i ^ <3*1 1 ?i ft ftf F, Rttf Tnmr «tq?ifl f rt Rff ft ft frF-fr^ 

R^RRT vJlIdl f ftT ffiT RRT RRR 3TTRT F RR ft ^Hlfl ftRT tifTefT f , RRRR RcWHI, 

ftr RRf rft RRRf RfRiRfrt,ftfrfftRtft ffrrf- friF tfr-rfr ft Rfft 

RFf I ff f RRRT RTFRT f ffi RRf Rft ?RR)tflfl ftiR RR-R f ^RT f, 

^ffift RTFRT f-RRRf '3TT ftRTR ff-RTFt ^TRT ft R^R ffrr I 

SR-RTR ft ffRtft RRT RRf t ftRRR, RRf ffTRft fft R|f t ft ffr ffRR}R 
^ !, ^TFft ft-fR Rt RTR Rf f, RFf RFT ff | Rtft-Rt RTR % 3TTR flff l' 
Ri^Plffl'R; RT ft RTFT RRRT, RT Rff 3RRT RRRT 1 FiFlft RTR % 3RTT Rff §1M 
Rift-f-RiFt 'JlMI RTF RT Rff RJRT RRRT Rif ft ftf ^tiRT RT ft? fiR-tt-fR RfRTT 
RW RR STTRR ftf RT RRTT ft RTT RFf RR RT I 'RTR RFT RTRRRT f FRTFTRTR RTR 
RT Rift Rif, faft RTR ft ftf RT RRTT ft RiT 3TFT RT RRif f , ftR-f-fiR Rtf RT I 
RtT^TtR ftffR ft Rtf RRRf RT?R RTf f, RTf tF ftT ffift SR-RR, RTT1R [R5t] 
ft fR% RR [...] RFt RTtRR RT RTT RF RTR Rif FiRTT RTR f Rft RIRt Rt I Rtf 
ft FRTT RTR ^RRt RTR ft RT RR> FRTT RTR RT ft # RTR I 

^ f RTf ftf RRft f ffrrf f% Rf rM ffeERf 1 1 RRjft RTR f , 
FTRRi RTRft RTRRT f I }R RIRT, TR RT TTTFT RiTf Rf RtR I RtRT 3TT<ft, RTtTF, 
c| ^ 6 RTR , RTF-RTF R5t ftR RTft fftR^...RPpt Ft RRft fRRRTt F^R) 

RTRRT f , ftf%R TRRRf RffRT R?T ?TRR RRR ft I ft FRTTf RTR ft ^ffRT RRt RTTeft 
ft I RTRT 3TFT fR j^b R RTR RRrt 3T?ttcF f RRT% f Rt 3TTR Rt ft-RT ft RTft 
RT RT TR RT Rif RT Rtf RT Rif I 3TTR ^TRjRT Rt RRlf f ft Rvtf RR ft RTR RFt 
RRR I RtRT Rff pR I fRRTTft RtRt fR, ftr Rif ff, ft%R ^ffRTft fRTTR ^ TFR Rt 
RR^f eftf Rff Rief |R cr^cT 7RTRT I RFff |TT, Rp Rif, #T RRRR f Rep 
SRRRTlft RTR 3TTft I TTTfRT, fRRtfTft RRTF =ft, ffi f Rft RTRjf fRTTR ^ FTR f 
RTRt ftT RTTRRJI RRRT-ffRRT, TPTT fRRT RTtTF RRRRT RRT I RTR t, RFjft RTR f I 
^ ^ RtR TFT |-RF ft RRT TTTfRT Rot ftR f 1 3TTR fR fffft ^Rf f, Mf 
^ ,3 <I<:|W t, TPRR f, RTTRf t, RTRt f , RTFt-Rtft f, RR RFJ# 
^ -° r _| ^ ^ ^ ^ ^Rft RftRt-RTtR RTf f | RRT fR^ RTf f? 

^ ' Ml ^ ^ l ^ u - ^ ^ ^ f §ffRT Rf FRTff-RTTRf ftf ft^R 1 1 3TTRT?f, 

^pTRt, gft, RTRf, ^-RRft^f#TRTTRt^R#TffRRRf fRfRRRfR^f 

3^. l q l ^ 1 RTR f % Rff? '3TTR FRRf RF^R RFt RRf, ^TTft ft 

RTTR F, RReFt tm^f%RT3fTFRRTFf^RffTT3?tTRffTT| RTR Rif 

?R RRTT Rtt, ^tfRR Rf, RTR RRT-RRT RTTRlf , ^plR,, RftTF RR F3R f I 3TRT 
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3TTgft 35PT an^HT ftt Rift 3?fft I gift R?ft-R?ft aTTgft ft c§«R ^Rft REft I 
5ffct ft REE ft ft ftft, RErlfrf eft RETf ft ^ ft ftft I ft fttft gftf 
ft^f ftft gftf fftEMeTT, gftft 3?lft afft, RR ft? ft ftfft t ft, ft 

Tpft Rft t R ft ftt-ftt ftftTTT PtehHdl t, tft-Tft ffthldcll | ft 3?lft 

^ ^ I ft ftf?ft *f ft^RTT 3TT l...ftl? I, m ft&R, ft ft? ft gft ftR |, gft 
eh^pl^R ft ffftfftft ft I ft? ftft «T|FT t aft? ftR gft-gft fftcHReft t |...ft •3R 

Rg ft? gR ft ft|ft | ft? RRft 1 1 ftftfftcR iRfft ftt ?iR ft g|ft I ft ftft R?T fftft 

ggn? g?g ft gfggi ftr ggftt ftgr 3ftr ft?T ftr ft? ftft ft i 

ft? ^ ft ft§T ftft fft RE gRRft ftt ?gRT?, ftg 3ffi£ ftft, TgiRT ftg ftft RElt 
1 1 ft 3FT? W?T «r??T ft ftft gR ftw ft 3Tig ftft gRTg g??r gig Rg grg ftft Tpft 
dHH ftt ft eRTHRT Rift 3TFft Rigg 3Tftft? ft?, 3?T RRR ft Rig Rig gift, 
¥E W ft 'HFfftt 3?ft fft?TT ftgT t aft? 3Tigft ?TRft ftft Rgftft ft? OTRft ft 
^|FT-ft ft 7 ! 3??ftt ^ Rgftft I 3RR RER ft, 3Rft ft^aR ft, ft? Rift ft I ft ft 
^T??TT ffft ang R?T R?ft? ftt 3Rft ?TRft ?ftf, fft aTPT TTRj f H cfRlft RRlft ft t ft? 
ftt fft rtf 3ng rte gr g rift, 5i<w<ir rtri ft ft fft, ft? ?ggr? ??iftt ft? fttft 
^jnft ft ft? 3?rft 3TFT gift EgiRRtg gFf t, Rftft ftg??f f , f?T clft RTgi ft | 'Rif 
?T? rRT?TT gift cfft ftt ft ft? ft?ft gift ftt ft, ftft ft | ft RRT Rif 3?ft ftgeft f 
ft fftg g?F ?t fr ftg? gft, gr fft?g ft g?ft fft?r ftr ft, gR RTggr Eifftr g i % 
M ?3 r ft rt gg [...] ?Rft fft Rft ggi gggr ft ; rr gg^ftt gft gift gft ft ftft Rg 
g ftft g? 31??? ftgT gft, g srrt ft gju ggggr ft i ft agft ftt ??i g?ft ?rgr ft, 
gT 3TTg inf g?rftt pgigr ftg gg ftfftr, ^Tn ft, Rg ftgg gft 3fggr 

%??g, gi^jT %??g i fftft g??ft R^nft I, gi#-gfttft ft i ftgi 'SiTgftt gftfft ft ggi 
fteR? I g?r iTgT ft, ^gft ggg ft : ft? gR gft fft ft gfftf=E gft ftfftftr, ft gft 
g^TT; ft ft g? g? gggr I, ft ft ^pg gg ggi fftg? ft i ft g?rgft g? gft fftgft 
I, gr gft?ft ftgTsr|gTftc^j|, fftgr^ftgft, ggic^i snffti arFggg ft 
?^ftr gg grgrgT ft, fftiiftgg ft, ft ggrgr ftgT ft [...] ftigft gg, fft agg ftft 
3igft fftng gft, §T?t? ft gr ft? g?R ft 3igft ftr ftn? gft gg gfftgT ft RigT ft fft??g 
^fft ft fog i gt ?^<g ftt? ftfftg ft ggft [gg? ftt] ft gift *ggr ft gft ft ^nftf, 
?fftigr i g^r ggr ft?ggi ft gggft ?gj<g ftt? ftTftg ft i ggr ^fggig Riggi ft, ttce 
|fftgrg reri ft fg?rft gg ggr gng ?ft^ ?rft i ft g?rft gig g?igft 3ggftt ^ gggr 
ft i 3ig? ftg? ^fggig gft ftft ftgi 3ngft fftng ftt fftftftftr gft ftt? ftmgr 
^ngft ?ftg fftgr, gcE Pisimi r? ?fraft ftt, anft gsft gft, ?rg?ft ftt ft ang ^gft 
gftr ft, Prgft gr gftr ft i ftt ?rgggr? ftg ftft ft ft 3W g? fftnftfgg ggft 
?f?g ft ?fteft gg, ft?gft gg, fftgig gg, g^j-g-g^ ?rr ft, gftfft oiftf ft fret, ft 
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Rj? 3F7R? Rf f 3TT t ?TT RRTT RFT Rf 'jPmi 3 I 6HH # ft gRT ft t #T 
RF # # RRTT R fRt-fsf gRT I <rllVl RE ft Jllfff # Ftf f , ## % FT 
R13TF gt? I RR? 3lt Ft# I, Rtf RR3f R?R#t f R Rf# geR, ft ft 
=Kddl 3[TR # 3#T fo* TR RERT RTR # 3R ft gR#T FtRT 3TTR #, \TRRT RWHI, 
#k RR# R?t RRFt 3#RR3frt, ftftfftft#! f#R# fr# TFRRFF £ ?T#R 
RF# I RRH ## # RR3T RFR | fR Rf# R?t ?RERJ#t ftF RT?FT f R#?R #, 
=Rff% R?R #— 3RRt 3ft RfR? g# — 3R# jpRl R# RRR I 

FR-RF 3ft f#R#t RRT RTT# f fiFT#, \iFI*t ff>R#t ##f R|f f 3ft f#T f#RRR 
RRT t, Rift #t-t? ft RTR eft f, RF# R?t ft I T#ft-#t did % RF #tf#T£ 
<** J -ipl<t»^l' r d; R ft RET RiTR, R eft? JRRT #3HT I FiFT# RTTT % RRT Rf# RM 
ehfl-^-ebfl 3TPTT Rift R eft? ,<ge|< RRRT RT? ft fft #3IR R ft? #3T-TT-#3T R#RT 
RTT §lNd ft# RT d=)K Ft RiT 3fR RR R I RF RF vReRFT % ?RTFTRIR 3fR 
R Rift 3fR, f#T#t 3fR ft ft? FT TTRTT Ft R>T RF 3fT TTRTR # ( #3T-#-#F ft? RT I 
3#T f3T eftffrr eft R# RRR# 3fTF? TTT# #, Rif T# ■ft? fffft TRT-RR, %F [eft] 
ft #31# RR [...] RFt rRteET R ## RF RTTT R# FFTT FTf # R#t Rift ft I RT# 
ft F3TT? RTTT RTT#t RTTT #t R T^T FRTT RTTT R ft ft RTTT I 

tfR REFT f Rif Ftf 3FTft t fa Rf Rft# fam\ 1 1 RT^ft RR % 
FT TR RFTt 3fFRT 1 1 ff Rfr, f T R cRf W\ #T | fRF Rft, efftR, 

#R I FF? 3fFT3f Rf , rRFRTF eft fff Rff fffM ...R^ft Ft Rft t f3Reft F^E 
3TPRT |, fffR fRFff #R df RR eRT ft I 3ft FFlff RRT elf ^RT eRt Rft 
ft I 3RT 3TR ?TT f RR cR^ 3T§fteE ^ 3Rlf f ft -3TR ft ft-R ft Rft 
R R 7?T R 3flf ZfT f|% R jRf | ,3TJT 3RR ^ RRf f ft 3Rf ?R ft 3TR efft 
eRf I Rf |dTT I ffRft Rf |^ r ^ ( ^ffznfr ?RR ^ TFf f» 

?flR fr eftf dff Rf JtT cf|ft RR I -J^crf ^ s||rT R^, 3TR tRRT t TR 

FFRlft R? 3TTft I R?R, %RTtfT3ft Rl?F eft, % f Rtt RRf ?RR ^ ?R f 
Rift 3?ft RW RRT-FRR, i@R f3RT Rf^ HRRT W I 3R t, R^ft R? 1 1 
t ?Hf RtR IF f— R? ft TR rf^T eft ft3f 1 1 R? ftF f^ft ^Rt t, ffRT 

RFRF R? % t ^RT f , fTRt f , ^ R^ f , eFF-RF t, RT HPjft 

^ tficfft Rftft-TTff^ Rf f I 3FR ?^ R% t? 

tf?R eft ftfjR f% Rfr FR f ^ffR eft FRf-3TRff ft# ft3J? 1 1 OTR#, 

SR, RRt, ^ft-Rf ft^ I ft? RF TR if$ftT ffRTvlf 1 3?t RTeft ?R? 

^ 3ITq ^_F TT ^ ^ 1 ®nW t ffi dft? RF ?^Rt RTJJT R#f RTf, dTlft Ft 
Rf t, RTRt H<|ej -3TFT fRR #t? ?TT RF f 3TF R%tt ^ftl erff^T I 3TF# RTT TT# 
FT RR eft, ^RT eft, 3TT% RF-RIT RR3f, i^jffR, Rf^ RT fRT 1 1 3FT 
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3Trq^ cER 3TT?FfT # RT% 37T7t I 5T# fe#-fe# 3TT^Rt qft cRcR 7f7f# RT# I 
yfifcT 5% «ddl 5% TrsH 5> feTR RheKel 5% qj# 5% 7 R 3 # # f#T | # qft? 5 # 
$enl 5# PleElelcll, qfrcE 37T# #75, 555 #7 # e## f 7R3R-7ff% #, # 
TpR 5FI% t 5T # %%-%% #ym fHcbMdl t, %%-%% $H^Hd7f f#ETeRT | # 377# 
^ ^ I eft f7ff#T % ^RT 5T l...#T7 %, 3TFT #&ir ^ #T ^ «Rt %r ^ 

R %3 R5 % q|% | %3 57# tl T#f#E RT# 5% R5 % qf% I # %% fTT f#5% 
q^R 577T % 3f%5T 5% qq#t #5r am #t # #7 %# # i 

3# ^ # 575T %% % 5f 557# 5% 75757, #T 3#E %q, qqRT #q FTrfT 5T# 
F I eft 3R7 55177 sRW % %% q^ #§T # 3TTq #q W 5777 q%% R# 

I 1 ? 35t # ^RRFTT 5Tef 3715# 7TR% 3TT5#? ,#T, 377 5577 eft 3775 5T5 5%%, 

^T WfT eft 37155% 377% f^TT #5 % 3%7 3fTq# 7TR% #% 55%# #7 37Tq% % 
=f|cTR #5 37755 7|5 cldrft I 375% feR %, 375% qfRR # affr RJeft % I # % 
R?R | f^ 37T5 ?77 7T7#T 5% -375% 7775% 7#, f# 37T5 RE fRETfT# 5R# % f 3%7 
#f#5T%37Tqq#qrqqT%, 557775 ^TTeTT I # f#, 3%T IW 3775% #5 ft# 
: Reft % 3%? 37T% 355 M# 7RT$T5# q# % qf%5) %537? ff, 377 57% fRT % I 7R 
^R 7RT?5 577% eTT# # t 3ttT %75% 5T% # |, #%f i I eft 375? RT RRR | 
eft f%R eTR R RT ^r: cR, ^ f#?T #T %, W RRTT Rf#T ^ I f# 

RT tf ufT cFT [...] rf# f# f^T cRT cERT I; RT #Tc£Et #t =f# =ET # #tf RT 

q" dftfr m 3rt ^ spht # c^ t^tRy fr t #t fnrr qf, 

R 3TR Tflt ^y#T eRRy yyiy t^t #f#T ; ^p^y fRy ^f, ^T #m dyiRy 
^1, R^eT %qfTT I ^T#r Miff % RT#R#ft 1 1 #qE •3TR# cf## ^ ^ 
I pRT n, dR% cER # #T VZ q# % # qf^icE R^T #t # q# 
=EfefT; # # m qr RRT I, eft # fRT qfT XTcE f#RT 1 1 eft 3R# qq #t f#R# 
o, R q## #WT|qTqftc^|, fqReTTf^qff, W=Efl 5Tff#T ■3TFR5T # 
^=- 5RRT |, f#IT#R I, # 5RRT #eTT t [...] ^5 #75% W, f# dTFT 

3R% f#TR qft, §ntr #t r aftr eRf % orq% #t kr q% ^f^rr # ?ri % f#R 
% f#r I # T<^r #7 qq#3T # cR# [eRf #] q qi% 75R eft q# # RTeff, 
^qi i qp qR #seii I otr# ^ #? qq%3T % i qcE ^f%qrq sieRT %, trt 
J#qrq STeTeFT | f3RT% q^ ^ET 3TR #75 7T# I # RT# 5R ^775% 3TTqqft jf# 775qT 
1 1 3Tqr #qr qfqqid q# #T #qy 3Tiq# f#TR # %### 7|eT q# #T 75I7RT 
RH# 7Tt75 t#5T, RE kffTTTTT ff 7ffR% 5%, 3#t q#t 5%, TRf# 5% # 3TR 3TR 
^ I, $FRt m 1 1 # TRfRTT - #q #% f # ^7 ^T5 fklT#R R# 

^IT | 7#5% 5)T, #75% 55, f#5R 55, TETJR-^S* 7F5T I, 5#f# R# # ffefeT, # 
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>^HMI .OcH Ft RRT \jdR HM F R’FtR RRR Pin Ml Rot RsiSdol s| T d do< Rt, f*E< RRT 
RTR TffRRT RRRT Rf^R Ft RTRT 1 1 3TRRT 3TTR FRFt RtRf RT Rt RT%R R% spjif 
RE^R Ftft t, R§R TTjftFT RE£R Ft?t I, ftRTTTt TftT ft Wt % f%R?t R# f 1 
3TRRT ^m#tf, R§RRRRtEFtftt, [...] ftfRRT feRTR RT f&FftiRI TgRt # 
RTR RR 3ftT 3TTTR RRFft Rt f^TRptt RF t f% RdHl Rot R^Sc^l Tg?ft T^, R^R R Ft 
'SftT fffRTE if RR RtR ^f RTF f^tTR if ^ RtR Ft I RFT d.<sfl -3TRft f^FFt if, «j<iim 
'3TRIT 3?tT =RT I eft RF 1 1 

Rt 3TR Rff RRFf if 3TTR, FR, RR 3TTRRR f^FRT 1 1 FR R?ft f 3T7RRTTf if 
3EjftR~3TRtR ,<3«H, HlRrfl Ft ERf t, fR RTF 3TE3RT RTR if, RtF RTR Rot ERE TTRE 
RET jftT R'R ERf RTR RtF RTFE -1 1 44 RTR RT vidH, RRiNdl RT^ - TREE I ^5 3TTT 
FtET I if ET?f ftfeR 3TTE #Tft |? EREE if E^t 3TR E% ^t %TE RET RTE 1 1 3#P E 
^Idl ^ RtotR I RPtod 3TTR did PE do I ^ Plotdl 3Tf?TTE fH<dl if ^ Ef FEET Rr^jfldl-llfH 
t et 3ttere % ret^ rt fRrE t? rt 3trre 3ttr 3t?jete ft er% |? rf RFf 
7ETRT 3M 3FM-TTftE 1 1 3fTT TtE-E-TtRt 7ETRT F& EEt 1 1 ifft RTRFt if FR EtE 
TFE tl 

EE f^R RE ft FR 3TEE Rt RW ETEET REt Rt fftR f[?TF ^ ^ftT TT^ 
RI?P %Rtt ^t Rt frtR I 3RT 3TFT f^RT Ft cE^R, R =EiFR f% oR 

3m r^e cj?r 3 Re I, cj5t tern ^ f^Rtf =Et fern 

<Et 1 1 ^fRT R RRf Btf RR 3TRT ?RlW FT RRT 7%R fFRT 

RTF t 3TFT RRf FT TTRRTT I FFW Rt ^5 RRFT %, TRRTRt F^t «Et^t?T I 
RRf% Rt RRT FTREt RRII^ fl R^t...R#T I RR TRIR^ ^t R# Rt RTREt RtRRT %R 
^? ^ RWfRRt, Rlt R^t, 3RRtt RRR RTRT R5Rt, 3ftff Rt R5R RtRT 

R^Ft, 3TR 3TlfeT R PtR*R RlfllR Ft ^Ft I 3fR 3TRRtR RTR RF I ^ 
3IRRT RFT Ft^ 1 1 RT cp ^efR rtj^ ^ ^jR f^qiR ^ ^RR R^ f=E Rt 
R^-RR RRTR 3EPt, ijRR RRIR RTR TtR I FT TTRIR Rt RRR 3TtTTFft ^ ftRRt 
R^f |, RTRRT ^3TTR R^pt 1 1 RfRR 3TTR fjj RR, R|%$T RTt #T RTEtft RRRT R T^ 
3TTT FR RTF R 3TTR Rt RTRRt RT, 3ftT Rt R^, 3ttl Rt-Rt RTR FRIT TTTRR 3tTR, 
3TTR% RTRR, RRRT 3TTR 3TRft RTF ^ RT R^, RRR' fRR ^RTT R^ 3TR% f^Rt-fRRHT 
3ttTfRTRRTi FR RR % Rtti 

RR R...FRRT RjTRRT Ft RRT RRTR RT, RTRR 3?tT ^ ^f, RTRt ftRTRf FtT 
^ ^ ^ RTR^ER 3TTRR RRTR R fR RF f^TR gf^RR Ft RTRT I 3TTRR) 

^RFt if ^RRT, RR3TRT fR RRT RRTR RTRRT RTRR F I R^R RlT Ttt ^T, R^t Ft TEER 
t^FT ^T?TR if RTR I RRTR I RR ^ ^ ^ p 5 ^ R, #T 

STRRT FRF R?R if, Rt fR if RRFIRT F ^rft ^ RFR TFT I RtT RRR TFT I R^E Rt 
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fcp 3i|vJil<{| 3TT% % FFJF FgTT F^5 TgTT F*t, <$F F^t I FepT did FT^ Ft TT?t 
t FFTt FFT, MFF#y FtFFT 3TtT FFT-FFT 3TTF TJFTt 1 1 Ft fo ST# FFT FTti fFFTTF 
Fit ^ft^r f fft FTft Ff t> i '3T*rr c t^' s i^ $h A fw ^trfr 

?f ft 3)n<h T€t?r fftt f*t ft M-^rni 'Srftr ftf Ft ff T*?t t Ft fttt grFr *t FFft 
tt s^feFd ftdl^TF FT t$\ I I...Ft F5Tt #r jjtff 3 prT i ff Rihf ff 
Zf I... fftft £ FT T^t I #T ^R^Fd RfIFJFF FTF Ft FFT FF t % FTTFiT FTTT 
P^TdH Ft FTTtfr FTFfFFT FT [FT#] FTFT-FTFT F? TIT t #T FT$T M Tt I Ft... 
3ftT FFcfr TIF-TTIF 3 FTFt FtFT FT^FT I Ft FFT Tt FT TIT ^ Ft FtT CjfFFT ^ ^ ^ 
TTF FT% FFTff dl^t ^ I 

Ft Flfk I *R f^FT FTTTTF Fit t ^T TTF^ FTFFT ftFTF F FFT TTFTF t, 
FFT FtSFRTFT I? FMT% TTcJT cgj ^ 3 Jfjfr 1 1 FT>ft-Fi»ft % -3TFFt FT^P ^t FTT 
^FTfl t^FT .^t t fFT ^f FHSTdl ffo *ft f^TTTT F$t RjlRpFI Tpft TITft f , % «FF 
F$ ff 3TF FFT I ^FTF, t cp-F-Fj® TTF3T ^ FTFT f, FT WF Fft Fftf§T9T FTT 
TTFTFT | f% 3TtT FtF FFT TTTFF F, fFTTft ift FF Ft aftT FTFSt Ft 'tft I ^ Ft# fart 
I f?T, FFTTFT f3TT I FT FTF FT FtFt % RlTEt FTT 3TtT fTFF ft, FIT I 3?tT fftTTTT FTFT 
FT fcFT ft ft <JTf ftt7 % TFFFFt FFFt FF F^f FRTT I ^5 TIF FTFT |l ^Tf ^5 
FtfT-TTT t, FTFFJF F|F FTF^ Ft% %, FFTT ^?T Ft FTF F ^ft <§5 TIF FTFT | t^TTHt 
%TTRTI FTFTRH ^ ^TTR FFf I, F|F ^T | ^TTR ^ I Ft fTTtt ^ FFF RrFFT I 
WFt Fit 3TfT TTW% F?t I Ft FFT FTR^ TTTR% TTFTF I? # FTT^f Fi?t 'FEJ) FF 
FFF I ^RfFT Ft€t FTF FF I % FTFtF) TTFT% FFT ^TFT F?t FT4tT ^FFt FTTtt I, 
TgF^t FTf^F, FFFFt ^PtFT F^t 3fTT ^FT f^TFTFF feWFFT FT^tT, FFTTT?f£F FT^tT, 
FFFFt ^TFTI TTcF F% # FFf Ft TFFT 1 1 F^ ft?T ^ F^ft §RfFT FF FFTFF 
fc&FT I Ft FFT§F F^?F JpFTFTT F^f FtFT I, FFTeftF^F FtFT t, ^TftFF I FTT^T, TF 
I, TTF FT^f 1 1 ^FT I? FFFFT FTFT 1 1 Ft FF TTF FTFt FF TTTFFT FTTFT <3ftT Wf 
flTTTT #TT, FTc^T f^TTTT, FF '3TTFFF, F^Fi FF, FFF FtFT F#tt | FFTTF ?TT<& FF 
Mt TJcF FFT ^T FF^ IF F% t, f^TFT FFcft §tFFT^F4tF^f, ^F^thFtFt FFF?t 
FFf || 

gfFFT F F^ ^TTFFt F§F F^t FF Ft Fof Ft TTFTFT I ^TF f^ET ’tt FF 
F5t%?T FTTct 1 1 FF FF FTFTt I % i^TFF 7FTFT ^ F? ^ #F §F, FFFT fl ^FT 
^TFTFlFTll flFTFTTTt FF FFT FFT t #T fFFTj^Tft ^tft TTF Fit FT^T ^T 1 1 
^tfFiF ffFtsLFI ^ FT% FFT t? >3TFT FFT F|F TTR 3TTF^ F?T FFT TTtF ^F-FFift FF 
% Ft FFFit ftFT^TTt FFT |i? FFtt f%FT^Tft ^ FTF FFf fFFrft FFT 1 1 Audi FFTTft 
I TTF FTTF % f^Ttr, TtfFiF 3TffeT RhT^^I FTTTTt t FF FTT^E TTTF FFtf^Ft Ftcft 
I, FF l Rdd F# I...FFTt F?T FiftF FTTflTT FiFf FTF T?F % Ft F FT#F FiTtf Fit 
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ETEE Ee?E 7ETFT eR I, <fjp % I 3 TEE R FE ETRtE eRf R ReR EElfRR R ER 
%— E^ 'SftT 3ftTE— R *J?E ET -c|<7l id f I tfKal Ek 4) ET Et c§E R, eRR L.cHlRHR 
FT ^TRT R, FT EE R I eR RfRlTr FE fRfid^TE ET Tt t Et fR RR eR 

R El^dTF Rfr idlRilJ ^Tf^TT, cKlffER R, ERfRtFEERFEETEEtET 
EEE, 3lN4i ETEfE ETTF El<;4i 'EFT ETT E^hR I FE EE <-tRd mi u <i «Mlcl R I E R 
ERf % EEET |, E EEET R, E ETET R 1 Et EEET I RR EfE [EtRf R] Et FEET 
EETET ETER I, Rm I fRiR; #T eR, 3TET eR RR t Et fR FIHReI R, ETT R, 
STER R EElR E?R t, ETETT I FEEt R?JETT, RFE EEMTF RR EFtfr 1 1 RfEE TIE 
ETE R R eR TREE! EE EE R E ET#, EE EE TTlR ETTERff E RfR I fRt ETF R FT 
TFT 3, El? iff EIE Ft, EEfRR R EfE R FTT ETE Ef ETE ElR I 

3TfT R-kfRil ErfEE, E§E #Rtt, EfE EEF RRt I EFT fR 7ETFT E fi fE R R 
EETE %? ETR EET FE RfR R E-JlfdR Re eR, T^RfET Re eR PF-J l PRR R R 
ElfF< I fE Ef eR R EER t EEfR FTET R EEffRR Ft I R EER 7ETET EER R 
ETET % f^T trcF Eft FElR ReR t, RReR I, FER RR eR Rt ERfRR Ff , Ef EfE 
fTFIT^ FE ElR R, EE R RR Ef EET RRR 3TfT ERfRR R ETR fR Et R Re 
ftn3Ft FER Ef Ff FEE?, ET Ef I R I Ef%E RRETFRRRRRERREERtT 
#TE Ff, EqffR ETTTET R 3TET EFET t, ?ET ET Rt fET eR, RfEET ^ 3TTERt ^ 
eRe et efet I, eRjet et EFET 1 1 3frr EFJ# ete 1 1 ete eeet ^tR #t 
FETTE E EE% R fEEET EE ^RTET^f ^fE EffE % #ReET 1 1 3TT%T R foRt 3TlERf 
ET EIE EE ETR t, 3TTE ETTR E|E ETEf R ETT^ 3TTE FEFTE R ^ EE ET, RfRlE 
ETEE EET 3RTT E|ET ETT EIEEt E RRe ET EFET ET EFER-EEET EIETER ET 
ETTT E|ET, EEeR ElJEf ET, EEER 3?fT ETEf ET, Rf%E 3TT%T R EEET ^f'EFT ET 
EET EfET 1 1 f%EET EEFT I FEET REFT RR Re, RFEET Re REFT, R EE ElR 

EfRf 1 1 jt etR eRf RRf 1 1 ofR ?rR R ee eeRft eRf Ret t, eei ete Rte 
Ret^R, Ret feet eeet 1 1 R ^jfREfRRE fetR t eR Rt EfE ?e etf R RRf RR 

I^ET EFET | FEET I eR ^fT EM eR, EEf% Ret EEET ETfRT Rt EF EE Rf I 

^ ^ feR Rete, RtR-Rete, fet Rett fRR et eR i RR eft 

EEE EF FEET F fR# g?E R 3fR MEETT FER Rft R fREfRR R EjR?TEE 
R Ri 3ET EE EF EFE Re EffR R R tR I 3ffT eR EE FER EfRR t, 
WliE FTR R ElR 1JEF ET 3^TT EFET 1 1 

^ETfer R Ef fR eeR-eRR emR ee-etR R R^eft R Rft ^R t, fe 
^ ^ ^ ^R R?]ett fRRet R, Reft R, Ret R, RRtf' R, 

Jr !n-^ ^ ^ l^T fRETE R, E§ffE eetR etR R, RRRee R, R R, R 

R i snfM RRrr et ete etm RR R eeet I Rtr eR R§e eeR etf R et eeet 
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^ 3T1F#, FT FTF # I FF FF F# f# 3TFT FF, FFT F>f, 3R# d<6 TT tf STTF# 
F#, F '3TPTFT fcSHITI, F #T 3^5, 3TPT qF SH if RF R^l ^1l<J # , 3TFT FTT #>*1 # 
F# FT TTF# 1 1 qF fFFH ^ # f# Ff #7 gPlFW t qF q?F # 3?JT fFFjTFTF 
FT gra Htt %, 3ttv ^RE ^T f#TTTF F# FfFT, F7FFT F# FTFT, ^WH F# 
F7F?Ef F7FT FTF f#TF Ft Ff -Ff SfTFT FF FTF I # fFFH FT fF7TT# # FTF if 
FEE# F7# % I # fFFTF F# f# F# 3TT F, FSFFi if 3TT F, qF FFFT if RTfRt 
FT FT# FFF FT FTF I # FEE# F# I f#FTF # I eft MT =TRT 1 1 FT, F# <RFTF1 

TgFT I ff# f#q i # ft, fFFTF i si# ##r f ft ft# # ##ft Ft stee# 
^pE-lRfdl if 3TT FT I # FT #, 3RR FTT# #T FT F FfFT I, # FT # 3TT%r if FRF 
faf-Rer FT FI# I # F7FIF S# ## ^TfFq FFF <TRT I #FF # FTF F^f qF F7# 
%, eft ^TF f#tm # FTFFT FlH FTFT # # 7FTFT -3T^f F7F # Ft I y^ldl FTF 
# #t, ^Idl VhN<i F FT; 3TFF f#T #7 q^F # f#J; <R«h# FT I 

Ff f# f# # ff# ariFFF s# ## I, ff f# f# f# ffr ff f [##] 

<s)^f ^ ## ## '■HI# # f#< FF FTF-FTF F# 1? I F F## F# ^ #7 FF if PFTFT 
FF#y#F FET WT ^TF t f% f^TTTT cEf iff FT ^Tf F5TTT 33 q7Fft ?F ^TT?fT I 
^r*fT-cE^t I ftcE^T# H^f ^ I ^RT 3TTFRT q% FTT TT7F ^TT if I 

TTf..ilfaR ^ft % TTRT <TF Rf «TTTT ^ fcf) 3TFRET TTEFT 3FRT f^THT R?RT 1 1 ^ER 
snfer 3)iM=»il q^E o4^ki j ici ft ^ r ^eTr ^ ft % 3^5 f^tt ^ 1 qRi 
^LOI cT?T Ft^f ^ I F?TT %, vji4m if 4W ^TRff F I q^E ^TT ^Ef, q=E ^fR ^f F^TT FRff 
I, qf OTif ffrTFRT if ^T# t, SFR ’JTFT TfRH if STEff 1 1 3TR RRf eFf 
jFT^ cpf eTTiFT <E7rfT ^ I Ffat «lldl ^T iFFFT *T? q«E TTf <5<.<9rt 'T^T 3TTT fiRTTF 

ji 1 ttT mz RFfr I 3 Tr rft ^ #nff 1 1 sr? w qfftrq, 31 m wr ft 

^TETT 1 1 ^ TTF f^E # OTT =ft SJT if, W if 3TEft t, ^Tajq^lTTF^T^^M 

^ 1 ?jt afrr f^t set tRe ^rf^q -rt ^ff frst q<^i ^tfrit i ttt fT*tt wett ^ faq, q=E 

shlH RTq, FT ^ %q, qqfT «llcll qfFFT ^ I 3TET if, ^EEf ifF^d FRF if 
FRET ^rt Ff, FFFT feTEnrf if, FFqf fF^Prff if, FTE& ^ETf if I FF^ STET jTTF F 
<3?tT ^T% iFFTF if STEI: ^RT5T FTF I, FFF 3TET ^TR ^f FF FFR Fff «£T FR 
^TT F FFT FTqf Ff FF 3TPT F^F I, #F FS^ff 1 1 3PTT tiTF F# FT Ff FFTf FFf 
FETf t, FT FFTff FfFT I, IRtT FTFT I 3fR 7FRT ^T FF) F^f FT FFFf I -3RR ST# 
Ff I, FER FFf, FF # F# |F Ff TF FF# I; ^ST I, Ff# FFf I 

# fF ## FETf FT #fFT I, FT #R$TF FT fF FETT FT #fFT #FT 1 1 y# 
f#Tl%# # 3T# I, FF# FFFFT #T F# FFE FFF FFTFT #T FF# t#F 
FTFT I FF ## FETf FF I #T ifFT ^?F #F FFRT ^FE I, FF F|F T |TTFT g?F, 
FiFTTf FTF F FF FFTF FTF FT fFFT Ff#§TF fFFT, FTFT FTF FF R FFR I F 
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FF FToT TTf I Ft FTT TFR Fit... FFTF FR %MT I, Ft FTTF ! FF FTT^ FTftTT f...TTTF, 
RTR W F, FFFTt RREF RT FFTFT -3ftT tRRj FFT TFT t ^ftr RJFT cfr FFFT F 
FT Tf^F Rf rR f — % TTF FT^ RTF Rd) f 3)d J l % I 

Ft 5tlRlT FF, FF TTF FT<ftT RF RTF TTTF% TTlt ■3ftT Ft-FtF FTcft Fit RF... 
Ft-#T FTFt % ^T TF% F?t Rtf^RT Rt I R RTRt T3FTFTR TTFRTT ft FR gst 
3TTRT 3tR fFRt R^TvT FTTJF T#-FFtft£t I Ft Ft FTF FTTF? TTF RFTt 1 1 ^FT 
y/-h TsTTTT FTTFT, FR TTTFF RF FTF FTTFi *[?t FlvJH Fi?t, Jtl^ti f^^t FFFT Ft I ’3?F 
^TTTT FFt fR ftFtFTT I Ft SI.OH, FFFiT, TTSFit fRft FR RFT TFFT FFTEr Ff?T 
FT’ft Ft F% FTF FiT FFT REFT I Ftft ^T ft RlF Ft FFR R FF?, RTT ^fFT Rt, 
ttREF #TF ^TR FTFT I, FFTfR FF FFT 1 1 F# Ft FtFT FTF-FFF f-F^ftdl 
#T fRltRTT I R FFftf^TtT RFTt RFFT f Re REFTT RTTTF FtFT t ftFt #TT #T FjF 
RFRF Fit RpFFt R, ^WH FT F F^t RFFT, R ^RlFl FT FTFFT ^ F^J c|^RT| 
*ft 7FTFT Reft FTTeft 1 1 RlfFH t, R FR ijRf RfiF FT RRft Ft FFT I *pt R FTR 
RsRFt t Ft tR FFJjfr Ft FFt, Ft^F f I R FTTf f I 

Ff^F f Fltt FFT RFft FT, TTT FT, Ft?F FRft f I #T RFFT FFRT I 
Ft?F #t RT 3?tT RFF? RFT F#-FfT TR*RTRFT R% FT?ft f...TT#T I, %RTRF 
R FF FFF REFFT R=l".«FTFMd t, %TR7 F RfT, FF =p 1 1 #T FF^ feFTR FF 
FTtf$T9T Ftt F=F FTTt FFE FT FF FT FFFT FFF? I ^iFR Ft FRR RFT I FTlf 
FFE F7FTF R^Pt...'3TtT ?F FFF FT RF 7%F F fFTFt # #F 

RFFRfTFF I, 1%FFt ft RTF TFTFt f fF? Ft FF FT F^f FF?rt t, FFRiF % FtF 
F#FT FFT RTFF FF^ Rr I FTF T%F, FTfFF RRtt F? RlF F^ RTF F^f, FFTF 
RTF FT FFF Snrtt 1 1 RFt TEF % FTRiF Ft Ft, Rt ”*fr TEF Ft FFFT I f^?F% ft 
RTTFRTTFF Ft...RETTtF FTt FR I F^ FFE STRRRFF RT FF? FTTE TEtRr 
RF^ft F fRt TFTF RTFt ^ feTF I TFTF RTFf RT F?F TFT f FTT t FTFt RpElRf^ 
FFTft 3TRT^t %, RF f FtT FFT^t FFTF % I...Ft FTFUt R^t 3TTF FFft ^ 

Rtf, ^wh ^ ^tRTTFr #? Rtf i Fftr ftf ff FtR Re ff ftfesR R ^ 
RFRt RrF I, REFF RRRrf 1 1 Ft FTT^ RlF ff %TT RFRt FFHT FtTT, 
RREF ^ FtRTTFf FTt, FfR-FF^Rt Rt FF f fe^TH RT FtFTT F3FTT F(FT I 
f^TFTF Fit FFT% Fit RMcm 3Tt^=fT FFft I FTF FFt f oftT Fiti [...] I RTT RF 
RF % 3ft? FRF f , RRRRF F 3?fe FRF f , FF Ft FFT I RTF? RTF ’R, 
R^TFTF ^ Rtf ^fr, F^f TTf fF^FTFTF RT FFt ^TTTT ft R^FT I RFF R? ^ FtF 
gFE FT RFF rS RT FFT% % RFT FFt I ^Ft-TftrR R? cfc #T FFE Ft' ^F t 
Ft gcR Ft JTR^Ft' R? RT Ft RFT 1 1 F TTF FFTF tt, F FTTt tt, RETTt FTF R 
F?FT FFf 1 1 FRTFTFt FTR f, Rfer if ^ f , RR 3TFTFt RFT R? RF t RTT 
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fttiR I RTRt RFT % RRT STPlft TFT TftlRT, eft fttR> ft 1 RIFT FTRRT ft, ft ft , Rt ft, ftfftR 
3RRT if RTTR fftTT ftfHRR ft ft, RRT RRlMdl RTTRRft ft, Rt RTT%7 ReRT Rft RRTRf 1 1 
Rllddxd Rft d&d ft, ddlft % d5d ft, d<&~d y o % RlR ft, F7RT ft I c h‘-yM;- r H, 
dfsilRlyR, ftfftiffty^H t RTTR 71Tft RTft ft TiftT RTFT RTT RT RTR RT7ft ft, RFTT 

< =h<^ ft, ft (II fft RUHd)! d)<dl dlfe*) I efr eft £ld> ft, ftfftd RR) RR ddd) Rttt' diiHd 
$RRT ft #T RT RF fft RTTR*ft eFT ftlRJT #7 f^RTR #7 ifFRR RT7R RR RTRRT I Rft? 
?7R 7t RTRT RFf RFRT ft, ifFRR % RRRT ft, RftRR % RRRT % I ftfftR ifFRR R7ft Rf 
fft RRT (ff<sfl Ff ^dd Ft I *f6dd 3TTR ftft ftff fft friTTTRTT RftfTJTT RTR' Ft Rt R7T7t 5§® 
Flfftw Rftt FfRT I F7T7t RRRT 1 1 ft fft RF RRT Rftt .(jldHIR) RTR 3TT RRt ft 
FRTft ?R RFTTt ft, ?R ??RT 5ft cf^ff ft fft ftt fft tJTTR iFRTft if HvH^4) RFT?ftf if 
Ftftt sft I ftt RT7ZT fftftfe fttR, Wt RTRRT fftfth fttR, RRTR RRTFR 5 ft ftftt 
RTRf eft 7TTRft 771 ft, ft Rfft RT 3TTRTRT 7Fft ft fttft «TT?ff RT I ft FRlft ??RT if ft 
^5 3TT RRt ft #7 ftfftfRRTR RTRfR ft RjRT RTT RRt ft ft fft 3TRTTRY ft fftftf RTR 
RT fftRTT RTTRT RfftTTR RTT ftft t, RRtfft RR RRT fftTTR...fftfftF STIRftt ft Rift RF 
I, sift ft rtffr ft fftfe Ft, Rift ft fftft ?ftfftrfiRR sftft ft ft tit 
ftfftfefR WR ft, fftfe ft RTft ft ft t fft 57eITft =TR ft ftf fftrR ft ! fftlR ftf 
'jftfft ft?r TF7 f^RT TR7 ftR7f ft ft7 fft7 ft ^15 ^37lft Rft SIT, ft ft 7jgft 7R7TT 
t, dMl Tftf 7^dl, di d l !RT Rft Rift ftr Rft ft RT ft Rft TRlft 3Rft | fR 
RTF ft ftfftftFR Rift ft ft ftft SFTft ft I [...] SF^jfftR f, R|R RTRiW Rift I ft 
RiFft ft, ftfftR did ftft dididjd RiFft ft fft> ft7R ftft ft I ftr Hid^rt Ff RT diHid^d 
Ft, Rift Rft [R5FR] RTT dlHld^l Fft ft I Hlft RRjfftTR RR ft ft R1FRT, RF TTRt 
RR ft SFFRT |l RRjfft RR ftft RR F7lfft fRRT ft RRRft RTRIiR RfRr ft ft 
Tftildl ft I ft, *[ft fftlRT ftt R^R WR ft fftft RR, Rf ft ftt Ft I ftfftf... 
RRtftfT Rf fftRTft ft ftt fftlR ft ftR RFt FlRt I RF Rt RRi FRRT FtRT ft ftF Rmft 
RR*ft RTRTiR ft iRt7 ft fft7T ftft RR I FR R7F ft 3Tlfe7 ft Rp? RRRRT Ft Rift 
FRT-RRT I ?ftR§TR Flft ft, fftFTRR fftRRftt fttiR ft ?ftR9H I WZ ^R-?Tt7 RRTft ft 
fttiR I ffRT ■3TTRRRR ft RRlft ft Rftft ft ft I ftfftR OllQ^T ft fttR RRftt 

ft RRft Rhm.I ft, 7TTRR ft, ^R-ftt7 RRTR ft RftT I 

Rt Fft F7T R7 fftlTT R17RT ft I RRRlftt RfRRT ft ftt RtR RR TFRRRR SJT 3TTR 
§T1RR ftti| R Ft, RRffft Rft 7TRTR ^fftRT R^Rt ft I TRR |RR RR RRTRT I ’ftftt «FT 
RRTRT I Tftft RRT R^R iftft Rft RR RTTRftt SJT, ftfftR <ftft 7TR3TRT SJT fft RTTTRT, 
TftRft, RR7 RT fttiR ft I fttRF ft, R^R iRR Rft RR SR I RTTRRiW eft sftft ftt Rftt R)ftdl 
fft 7ftRft RTRft fttirT ft I iRRTRT RRR RRT, FTRlfft FRRT ^RT iRRTRT SJT, ^7lft fti^7 
RT7 fftRT tftft ft ftf7 ftlftf ft, 71R ft§T ft I iRRIRT RRRRT ft, 7TR RTft RRReft ft I RF 
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sptw cfr tT?pttt ^ t gtq^r £ ftt^-stf?? tft rfeft stfT 1 1 rt rfh sr, 

3)M *1f?) I cJbl^ ®TTcF >Jl4) gi? *1$ ^ I eft '3TPT FT RTFT 3PFf 

TTTR% Tf&R 3TFT f^TT Ft Tl t RfT Dl^lA £ ftp?, §Ffclft RT 8ETR =ET% 3PFt 
gFE £ fog #T Rt ftRtFTft <ET RPR ?3Fft if, RT 3 R$f FtrTT 1 1 Rt 

f>M =ET ehIH 3TFT -STIR f , FtTTT ^ I 3TRT RTR EFT *f t eft EFT if FfRT RTR if 
RStftpT TIT ^TFf R^f Ft, RRffeE Tift fesjWH RTt F^f R3TRT 1 1 gftRT Rt R% RRRf if 
%TTTT ^RT ^ I \3RRt fTTR RfPT clRK RfffftPT R?fT RPFt R?t Riff^R '3ffT 

FTFl RRitRR FRlft RE R<fl ^Pl<4l if 3TPT «l<ict 1 1 TTTFRT '3ttT ^RRTRtRft R?t I ^f^RT 
TTIF^TT >3ftT ^RRTRfjft TRRTRFE ^t^f RFTT RTT% TTFT 3FET Rift TTFT 

%TFR R$f I, STFTt TTFT gTFt #TR^TR RT gTFtt ^ft Rf^R RT?f FRTt ^T R$t t RTFEt 
3TTR RTF R^f TT# t, ft^FTT RftTF I FR RFff RTt RfFRT t #T RTtf Rf 3TTR RFRT 
I yjtff ft, WttT Ft I FT Tift .TsTTFT %T 1 1 FT RTt FTfiRTF FT %T Ft# I, FT 3ft 

sftrrrc t Rttr £r t, tft ft t term 1 1 sitr rfM % rt tfj3 

R?t RTR R5t 3t «St, eft FRlt TETtFt RnFfaRI RTT FT RiR R>T ftRT 8TT I RF 

3TTTTT 4lv»1 vi'Fl'i Rft 8ft •3ftT R^R RT^ Rft 8ff | 

TTt RT^R Riff FRT-RRT Rft RT?f FTIRTt R#, eft cgg> 3TTRRt RTTRf 3f grff % 
R# I sTFTTJFT, ^TR cET eRFT Ft W, FT#R j0T*T RTT ^TT 1 1 
3FT fFR! 


[Translation begins: 

Mr. Vice Chancellor , 54 President of Lucknow University Union and students, 
You will forgive me for indicating that the report not be read: for the reason 
that neither I nor you could bear to listen to it. So I thought, as we often say 
about reports in our meetings — Taken as read' — we will assume that. In any 
case, it will reach you and you will read it. I was wondering what I should 
speak to you about today, as most of what is usually said to you is customary 
and apt. However, my endeavour is that if I say something to you it should have 
an impact on your minds, you may be induced to think about it and a link is 
established for a little while between your minds and mine, so that both you 
and I benefit from my visit here. I should learn something by watching 
and listening to you and you may be drawn towards something new by listening 
to me. 

Last evening, a friend of mine from Lucknow, who is a poet, was reciting 
some of his poetry, and it talked about times past. What it said was apt. But 

54. See fn 53 in this section. 
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when I come here my mind harks back to times past and then comes the present. 
And then again, it tries to move towards the future. 

It has been some fifty-three years, fifty-three or fifty-four, since I was sent 
to England from India as a young boy. I studied in school and college there, in 
the university, and in these fifty years I have seen the world change. India, the 
west, and other parts. A tremendous change has occurred in the world during 
these fifty years. Indeed, our country, too, has changed and it has happened 
before your eyes. But those changes are routine and gradual, as when we attained 
freedom, when a society or a country changes gradually. The biggest thing 
about these changes is the change in the pattern of our lives. For instance, I 
often say that the most revolutionary thing in the world is science. Science and 
its offspring have changed the world. 

There are many things in the life that you and I lead, which are new and did 
not exist a hundred and fifty years ago. Take something as small as 
communications or travelling or sending messages. For thousands of years, if 
someone wanted to travel from one place to another or send a message, how 
did he do it? The fastest mode of travel was a horse. If you wished to travel to 
Allahabad from Lucknow or some other place, if you wished to go to Delhi, 
you went on a horse, the fastest horse. If you wanted to travel faster you kept 
changing horses on the way, and this was the means of sending a letter for 
thousands of years. Be it two thousand years, a thousand years or two hundred 
years ago. Then, suddenly, things begin to happen and new means emerge. 
Simple things everyone knows of. The railways arrived and people took to 
travelling by it. Automobiles and aeroplanes arrived; various things which have 
become commonplace and which everyone is familiar with. These changed the 
face of the world which had endured for thousands of years. If you travelled in 
the country in the age of Asoka you did so by a cart or chariot. If you travelled 
in the age of Akbar you did the same. There was no change. There were political 
changes but in the fundamentals of human existence there were no changes or 
very superficial ones. Suddenly, there was this revolutionary thing. The powers 
of science and technology arrived in human hands, and your movement and 
transport, sending of messages changed. Now, it is an ordinary thing. I am 
speaking in this [gadget], this too is an object of science. You listen to the radio 
every day on which all of a sudden you hear a voice from London, Moscow, 
New York, all this is now commonplace. But just think how incredible all this 
is. What does all this mean? 

Take the radio. How many things of the world there are in the atmosphere. 
Voices, music, news, good and bad things, all are there. You take out a machine 
which catches and plays it all for you. Is this not incredible? You do not feel it, 
you become used to it, you turn on a switch and you are filled with the voices. 
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music of this world, this universe. That is to say that gradually the powers of 
man unfold, to understand nature, things of creation and cosmos. He does not 
discover new things as much as his eyes and ears and means of comprehension 
develop and he invents instruments which help him. Take the radar which is a 
bigger thing in communications. There are so many other things which come 
out every day. Thus we have reached the jet age, the age of atomic energy. So, 

I have seen the world, my country and other countries, change in the past fifty 
years. 

I also saw that the pace of this change keeps on increasing. So, if I have 
seen all this over fifty years, when you remember the bygone times after fifty 
years, what things will you remember when you recall this time fifty years 
hence? Nevertheless, you will remember this time then, but at present you have 
to take part in it, things will change before you and many of you will on your 
part change them, with your knowledge and hard work. So, I wish that you 
keep this picture before you, that you are in a revolutionary age and which, 
whether you wish it or not, keeps on changing. The pace of this change keeps 
on increasing and you are not just bystanders in it, but are actors in this world 
drama. We are the performers and the viewers, both. And, if we are actors, we 
should know how to act and take part and in what manner, that we know what 
to do when we appear on the stage, so that we do not do anything foolish which 
has no impact on others nor does it benefit us. So, in this world drama, you may 
narrow it down to a national drama, how do we create our legitimate role? 
There are millions of parts in it. Every individual among the millions is an 
actor in the drama through his work. I do not say that it is acting on the public 
stage, what he does at home too is a part of this drama, or with his neighbours, 
however he does it, in whichever manner. Obviously, the time of your student 
life is for learning something, to prepare one’s mind and body to take part in 
this drama. Learning does not stop in school and college. A man learns very 
little in school and college. A foundation is laid there from where you can go 
ahead and learn. And, you must continue afterwards. If the right foundation is 
laid and the windows of your mind open, and you learn to open them with a 
desire to learn, to move ahead, to understand, then you move ahead, you move 
ahead all your life. Those who are sensible, they retain a little of the student in 
them all their lives, to learn, to teach. Because, if this period ends, it means that 
they have shut the windows of their minds, then it is difficult for them to learn 
new things. You will often observe people who apparently seem to be elderly, 
and serious, have not grown out of their childhoods. There are often such people. 
Those who keep the windows of their minds open till late are very few. The real 
sign of youth is that the windows of the mind remain open, they are not shut, 
and both the mind and the body are flexible. Whenever rigidity arrives old age 
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afflicts the body and that is the end. 

So, this is it. We exist, we live in an age in which we read incredible news 
in the papers, they have become ordinary, that some rocket has gone towards 
the moon and after some years some chap will go to land on the moon and 
inspect it. There will be something more. Just think what these things are like. 
Both children and the grownups read tales, tales of the Arabian Nights. But 
think of it, is there a tale in the Arabian Nights as strange as the tales you read 
in the papers today. These are strange and get stranger by the day. We live in 
such an age. 

Then how do we prepare to face it, to take a legitimate part in it. Well, 
however you might say, from a higher standpoint you might say that we should 
serve the world, we should serve high values. But leaving the higher ideas you 
must take care of the lower levels that how will you face the world. First, you 
must understand, you must try to understand. Because those who do not 
understand the world how will they face it? They will totter, will talk of 
superfluous things, waste their time and the time of others, in the end they will 
be proved worthless, and it is unfortunate that many are like this. So, you try to 
understand it and prepare your mind so that when new questions appear in it, 
you can search for their answers. The answer to every question cannot be found 
easily, you have seen this. But you must be able to search, try and look for them 
so that you progress and the tasks that come before us, before you, you are able 
to perform them well; you may prepare your mind and body for them. You must 
see things like this. 

Now there is such a gap between the times, between you and me, between 
the time when I was a student and now when you are studying, it is difficult for 
me to enter your minds and understand what are the questions you face. Many 
ot them must be the ones which every generation faces. But, there are a few 
new ones in a changing world, especially in our country which, I understand, is 
changing very rapidly because with the arrival of freedom many shackles have 
t>een loosened, have been left behind. There are several things happening here 
the five year plans and what not you might hear of. These are not things to be 
mentioned in a book, but there are new things happening in the country. The 
1 arge river valley schemes or the iron steel works or the fifty other things being 
built are rapidly bringing the industrial revolution to our country. It has happened 
in other countries before. We had lagged behind. And, this coming of the 
in ustrial revolution means that its impact is being felt by the people in India 
gradually and in some cases fast. Thus their way of life will change, their thinking 
will change and various other things will change. The changes are coming 
from there and so in the world, too, these things are increasing. 

So, obviously, it is not easy for me to comprehend the questions and 
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problems that trouble you. Although, there is one quality in me. Sometimes, I 
even praise myself for it. There is a quality in me that I feel the windows in my 
mind are still open, they are not yet shut. Therefore, I can understand a little, or 
I can try to understand what other people are thinking, of whichever age or 
country they may be. I have got a few opportunities to meet people of every 
kind, in other countries, and here. Thus in other countries I do not find myself 
a complete stranger, I blend in, and despite great differences I also blend into a 
village or among the farmers of our country, though I am not a farmer and I am 
far from being one. So this helps me to understand and to explain. So, what are 
the questions before you? It’s not possible for me to go into them right now. 
But the broad issue is that a picture of the world is unfolding before you, it 
should, a very interesting picture of a changing world, an exciting picture, a 
changing thing. We should not lie in a pit; we will watch a new spectacle of the 
world every day. This spectacle is not always pleasing, it is painful, and there 
are perils in it, resentment, and all sorts of things. But it is there. And, it is ever 
changing. So we must face these things and take an appropriate part, and this 
should be your and everybody else’s duty. We should not be like leaves in the 
wind, being taken where the wind takes us. This is not enough. 

The standard of every individual in the world cannot be superlative. Still, 
we try. We know the higher the quality of the people, the greater the country. 
Democracy is much talked about, and democracy, according to me, is a very 
appropriate thing. But what is the meaning of democracy? Democracy is not 
just numbers. Numbers are resorted to in order to arrive at decisions, but in the 
end democracy flourishes when conjoined to quality, not just quantity. Almost 
forty crores live in this country, but the strength of these forty crores is not 
much, it is small. In reality, how many people of quality are in these forty 
crores, men and women, who run this country? Whatever their number, lakhs 
or crores, there should be quality in everything, in every skill. Let us suppose 
we are launching the industrial revolution and we need high class scientists or 
engineers, of quality, if they are not there we cannot perform the task. Your 
forty crores of people cannot do it. We build a steel plant. It is neither built by 
slogans nor prayers nor by the telling of beads. It is built by people who know 
how to build it, who have learnt to build it, and if they are not available then we 
have to get them from America, Russia or Germany, perforce. We have to pay 
them enormous salaries. But a work cannot be done unless they arrive, until 
our people learn. Likewise, in every profession, in every matter, there must be 
people of quality to perform a task. 

Take the university or the school, which is the place that needs more quality. 
It means that if we want to create quality, raise talents in students, it is obvious 
that it can be done only when the teachers are of quality. So it is most important 
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that our teachers and professors are of high quality, and teach things which 
enlighten people. Quality means that they too must possess what they teach. 
That is definite. But in other matters, too, they must be men and women of 
higher ideals, because in the end, more than knowledge, it is the character of an 
individual that leaves an impact. When you judge an individual, you examine 
him in various manners, but what will impress you will be the cleverness and 
other things of that man or woman, boy or girl. But in the end it is the character 
which leaves an impact. How strong is his mind and heart, how sharp his brain, 
these things impress. These things are moulds and mould a generation, a country. 
People are moulded like this in our universities, and their structure is built. Not 
so rigid, because it should be built in a way that they may grow. Their hearts 
and minds need to be prepared in that direction. And, the bigger question is, in 
any country and especially in its educational system, how far is this thing being 
rightly done and what are the shortcomings in it because that has an effect on 
the entire country. 

In the end we need lakhs and crores of people for the India of tomorrow 
and the day after. To run the India in which there will be numerous engineers, 
doctors, teachers, professors, agriculturists and well-taught farmers. After all, 
the work of the world is managed by lakhs of professions and a man can do a 
job either well or badly. It would not be possible for you to fill a category if you 
are not a trained person and your faculties also are not trained. A farmer is the 
root and foundation of a country and especially of India, and as long as this 
farmer does not advance and progress, India cannot move ahead no matter how 
many large cities are built. So, a farmer must progress in his farming. He is no 
farmer who comes to Lucknow and becomes a moharrir, a clerk. This is no 
progress for a farmer. It is wrong. Yes, a door is open for him. He may use it. 
He should not just become a moharrir, he should become a university professor. 
He should, if he is a bright boy, he should in the end become the Prime Minister. 
So, the doors must be open for him. But what we must aim at is that the farmer 
should do his job more properly. He should do it with greater dignity and profit 
and he and his country should advance. Not like the farming we do today, what 
has been done for two and a half thousand years and then we lament. This is no 
way, what is most painful is that even the cultivation of the mind sometimes 
remains two or two and a half thousand years old. It does not come out of the 
rut. Then how will a man advance in this changing world of ours. So, you must 
keep your minds fresh. However, as an individual and as a nation, you have 
some roots, just as a tree has. Roots which go down into the earth. The roots of 
a race, of a nation, go into its history, go into its past, draw water from it and 
keep themselves fresh. Don't we need both the things? Take a tree, for example. 
Its roots go deep and draw sustenance. Cut the roots and the tree dies. It also 
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draws life from the sunshine and air above. Stop the sunshine and air and the 
tree will wilt. So, a race, a nation needs both the things. Its roots should be in its 
past and recent past, in its ideas and principles and in its talents. You draw life 
from it, from the old times but when you revivify in the sun and air of the new 
age, you grow, the nation grows. If there are no roots then the nation has no 
depth, it is shallow and cannot go very far. And if there are only roots and 
nothing above then only the dry root remains and does not grow. 

So, the two things must be joined, every generation must join them. 
Understanding the old traditions which are good and taking steps in a new' 
direction and balancing the two. Especially in a country like ours which is an 
old country and has moulded us, our nation for thousands of years, conditioned 
us, left its stamp on us. It did all this. So the past is a part of us. We are its 
inheritors. Our past has made us what we are today and is making the present 
and is helping us to mould the future. 

So, keep this picture before you and try to keep away from two or three 
things. I regard them as dangerous. One is, I do not know its correct Hindi 
equivalent, vulgarity. We all know its meaning, but I do not know the exact 
Hindi word for it. The other is shallowness. Whichever individual, boy or girl, 
is shallow, remains on the surface, lacks depth, can never perform big tasks. He 
might shine for a while, have some impact, but wilts very quickly, because he 
has no roots. And his two siblings, brother and sister, are vulgarity and 
shallowness. This is why I say that it is easy to be shallow in present day life, I 
do not say about India, I say about the world, it is becoming a little more vulgar 
day by day. It is possible being an old timer these things grate on me, things 
which have become common. 

But these are things which mould an individual and a race. And it is your 
time to be moulded and great responsibilities are going to come to you. It is 
obvious that in India now there is a lot of unemployment, it is difficult to get 
together a livelihood, all this is there. We must strive against it, attack it from 
all quarters. The time will come when doors will open all around, and even 
now you must remember, there are many people who are unemployed in India, 
there are many positions vacant, which we are not able to fill, because we do 
not get capable persons. Remember that for the capable individual not one but 
fifty positions are always vacant. For him who is able in his profession, whatever 
it might be and no matter how many unemployed there may be. It is unfortunate 
that on one hand there are the unemployed and on the other we do not get able 
people for special positions. By special positions, I mean those in relation to 
our population, they are few, not enough for our requirements. So, doors will 
keep on opening for the youth of India. Then the question will be which of you 
have the courage and the ability to pass through these doors. So, you will have 
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to bear this burden; the youth of today, boys and girls, will have to carry the 
burden of India. They will have to take the responsibility for running India. 
There is no other way. If you can bear this responsibility with grace and ability 
then it is good for you and also for India, or else the status of India will become 
second rate. First rate people make the country first rate. If the country is full of 
second and third rate people, then the country too turns second or third rate. 
Neither by making a hue and cry nor by raising slogans does the country advance. 
The basic things come in the end, as I said to you, what do you happen to be. 
You have learnt a skill all right. You are a doctor or something else, but what 
are you within, what is your inner quality, that is what takes the country forward. 

Nowadays there is much debate, there are many ideologies and isms — 
communism, socialism. Gandhism, capitalism. There are many things and you 
talk about them, discuss them as you should. This is all right, but behind all this 
there are some common factors and they are an individual's character, his mind 
and ability to work hard. No country advances by isms, but by hard work and 
such endeavour which has been acquired and learnt. If you work hard in a 
manner which yields very little then you do not achieve anything. The other 
dangerous thing which has come into these isms, in these debates of ours, is 
what was seen in the religious conflicts of old times. Instead of keeping the 
high ideals of religion before them, the staunch and the bigoted are ready to 
fight on the petty matters. This has come into our isms and in some measure 
has come into our political parties too, which makes it difficult to think with 
ease upon any issue. Because when a man is bigoted, be it in religion, in 
economic theory or in political matters, the meaning of bigotry is that the doors 
of the mind have been shut. They have imprisoned the mind in a cell and what 
was in it earlier begins to dry up, does not remain fresh, because it does not get 
fresh air and definitely nothing new can come to it. The communists say many 
things appropriate but sometimes they say such inappropriate things which 
surprise us. And whether appropriate or inappropriate the manner of debate is 
not correct. I do not say this for the communists alone, but for all. I refer to the 
communists because their voice shouts the loudest. Anyway, I do not like 
shouting, either, whosoever it might be, because by shouting you do not approach 
the mind. It is just an attack, to overwhelm you by the strength of the voice. In 
the end a little benefit may come here and there. Elections take place; elections 
are a most worthless thing, an occasion to make a lot of noise. Something or 
the other happens; these are the ways of the present age. But in the end a nation 
progresses by the thoughts of the mind, not by raising a racket. 

So we must think on this. In the changing world the philosophies of 
yesterday might not be relevant, because the world raises new questions. This 
is the age of space travel. Take Plato’s age, Plato was an individual of high 
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calibre, but thought slavery is a good thing. All right, he was of a high class. 
Today no one will say that slavery is a good thing; times have changed; although 
it was accepted by Plato, by other people and countries. Times change and all 
things change. What used to be is no more. There is nothing settled and 
permanent. So you always keep in mind that you are preparing for a big 
responsibility, to perform responsible tasks for the country, and these responsible 
tasks are performed not just in Delhi or Lucknow. These responsible tasks are 
discharged where you are. If you are in a village, perform them in the village, 
or wherever you might be. Because we have to raise up the whole of India. We 
have to take part in the large works of the world. For that you prepare yourself 
and your character and then definitely we move into a new world. A world of 
science and technology. But science and technology are dangerous things if 
they are not accompanied by wisdom, unless with them you do not remember 
the old inspirations and all the old ideals of our country. These things have to 
be combined and then we have to move ahead with force, without fearing. Fear 
is a bad thing. Fear’s progeny is of all kinds, untruth, hatred and violence, all of 
them come out of fear. The biggest thing that Gandhiji gave to India was to 
reduce the fear of crores of our people. This was the real thing he gave us 
besides several others. 

I do not know if all I said to you on various matters went through your ears. 
Nevertheless, it is time for me to go, so I end this talk now. 

Jai Hind! 

Translation ends] 
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55. Speech. Bhilwara, 8 March 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

56. Nehru went to Mount Abu in Rajasthan on 17-18 October 1958. See SWJN/SS/44/pp. 
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F#F RF# FRT f#FR # 7# I f#R RFFtt #$T FT RttF? FFt FRFT I? F#RE RFFiT 
7TF # R# TFR FT fFRFETt # 1 ?7 tR# f# # #T F# #7 FFFT F# #FT FFTTT FF 
% FR 7F 1 1 FTtf# f#i ^R&FH 1 1 FTTRtR RE TTRt RFFiT #FF FFT # FFt I #T 

# RFFiT 3TTFT REFT I Ft FFt t# % F# Ri# FF# FT I 7TRT #T, FFR FFF FRlf^Ft 

# I # # FFT ## RTF# F# % F#, RTF# # # F^f, '3TFF FIF-FTFT Fft 
FFTF # FFf I SflRiy % R=Fr% ^5t ^t ^FT c^t I RnF-.F^ f, TTtFFt I 7<^T F 
FFrf t, Ftt^jf # FRt 1 1 3TF7 Ft FRF I, RtFRT F, FF ^f, -3RR Ffet RFFiT '3TF5T 
Ft, ■3RR FFt FRFT R^ FEE RTTF FFFT Fit Ft Ft ^ft FfR 3tR Ft FFt FF# # FFlt 
#T # 7FRFRT Fit I, # FF # 7TF # f#? | ^fg?T # I F# # f#7ft FF FF ^$T 
F #, FTF RE7Tt FT# FiT Ft I 3RR Ft FFT FRFT Fit FRFT I RTR FRFT RFFfiT -SEFT 
FR# 1 1 Ft FF # F 7TF5TT FFT FF...FtFFT?T 1 1 FFR #W FT?-FFF F# 7# I 

FtF #7 FT 7F# I, ’JFR 7FF I, ?F7-RFT #7 F# I, 7T3TJF t, 7T# F# 

I I #REF ^T5 FRT 7TF# #T FFR #7T F# TTt #3# |R 1 1 Ft #Ft t, Rtt# |R 

Ft t #, FFtRE RFF# FtFiT FFf f#Tt R3F Fit I #f#T RTF7 Ft# F F## FFFtt ^RSt 
#, F§F #t Ft Ft R7# fFR iff FTFtFt | {# 7R5FRt #t FF# F7 Ft # 

# I TpRt #-# # FR 7EEFT 1 1 # REF FiF # 3TtFFtF FF ## Fit FT# I? 
^Rt FtFi? # F#, ## FtF # F# RE #F FFFR |? R7T# ## %, R7T# FtTF 
#, R7EET FFT R...FFFT Fit, fjRRf FFFt RTEEt 3TTF7 fR I # FF FtF 'FFT 7TF?T Rf I 

# FR 'W# FtFt f# FF FFR #T #, ^$T # 7# ?fcTFRT R FvTT7f F# #, RFt 
7TF# F# Fdldl FF# f## I, ^RtFT F # | F# ^f##, FFR #§T # 7F# FT# Fit 
#7RFiF#7T?T?FFF#ti#7TFRf##FTF7##T#F#l#7TfRFFRr 
FFt#, RTF# 3#RT # I, 3FT# ##FT # I #7 FF FFi F# F#F 7TF# I, F#RE 
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FTTT .<3 Ml ^TRT % TFt FT dtd dPpt I psE RpTF Tif 41 <cii % Te?f 4lcP), dRsE TfTPT 
TT I trcF P<H 'TFT, |l , ! +i HFMl -TFt, <iM H$, hRfPT, mRpT, <lyl-<)y1, ftppt FT 
FFpft ^6'ld T TT TPd SET TTPT I TT TPd TT RE< % FT Td®ld Tit, <331 SfR, 
J|?TFTd TTTT Ftp dR TPd dt TTPT sfr tr dF fsE TFT sjt TPdSTlftpff Tt 
Ft F?P ■J'l4l RpET Rid d<dd^l TTT SET, SET | <IF TTPTT 1 1 

TPd if fTtdT #T TFd t? Ttftd-TPtT TTTftTT TPtF dPT TFR 1 1 TTR TPTP SET 
TpE TTTdTT %TTTT TPd 1 1 eft TFT TTPT FT TTT T? TTdRT SETtf FIIfRTTI SEt TJ5FTT I 
TFdtdFflfttFTTTiRTPT FTTFlt % ^ RtTPt R Ft, Rt TTf tR, RR dF3T sjR I 
TlTtR R fRPT-f%TT SET ft TTt, FdP, FT FdP, WTT FdP-dTTfPT TPTf tR dt 
#EfT TFf F TTTRT I sfT dt FPR TRdT Tf TF TPEd I TFT I tR?PT T^d TTF SJt Ftft 
1 1 dRtd SET I, Tjeft I, TTOlR SET I, i!HI<UPI SET t, SETfpRf I FTP TTPTT SEPT I 
jjftTT R, FdTTt SEPT FTT F RPTTT ^fRTT Tddt 1 1 TPTTd Tddt % SEPT % I RlddT 
FTRjSE TFT FT ddR #t ddT [T] TPTTd Tddt I TF TFT TTPT F F?P fdR SEPT €tTT 
FT R Ft dt dTPET TFFT FPTT FRT % I SfRf TFT? TFT dTFTT F?TT ft dt dt d?FPT 
TFT FPETP FPTT, ddmfd FPTT, sfr FTFTf SET SPFT TPdT 1 1 #ff dPt? fsETT Rfd 
dPt, fTPP T dTT, fsETT Tf? T# TTF T FTTT FT TTTTt SE fsptT R TFT^ dfR, 
#TTTf ft TFT i dfR TT TPPT SETTT T%TT I FdTdTT SETTT TfTT I fRpp ft FT FTRlTT 
df t? TTT TFT SjR? TTT TTF R tR? 

?rft [tft] spft sett ^ Rrp Pet ftt sfr tttR, ftptt grr #ft, ttt#t 

TtTTT, TTT TT ^ SEPT SET szftTT f^^TRFTTtTTRRTTTdfTpFfif, # SET 
Rr>T=eT TTT FPTT? TFFft TTTTfr sffjRT 3TTTP T^ff #ft, \3TTT TPEddl fTTT I 
^TTt ff I FTTSEt FT-FTf TT Ft TT I FTPf FTRlTT seRrtfTT TFf I fTR ^ft FT TF T^ 

F? srsff TiRhiI t|t ? fttRpt f% t# Fft [...] tRt tt t, drrR ft tttt ^?tt t ^t 

£ TTT TTTFETT ?ft, TdlR TSTl3TT^FTTF^FTTdt#T^§T TFdT I df TF dFT^ 
?TTFT 5Tfff T?f FPft FTFft I #T seRtT? TFcft I, g^T^f TFdT f I FTTt dTF % FTT7T 
FTTFPT FtdT 1 1 FPTT FTPTPfr R FFTTd-FFd^ FT T|T FTP t, TTTT Ft dlR df f^ET 

dTPT SERdT? spjr? 

dt FT ^dft TTTTTT sfpiPTT R t, FTP FPft R FT f^TTP TP TF I % dRR[ 
TtddT ^Pt TT? tTIRE sftTTTt Tl jhi.-.FTT R R SET rfPrft Ttddl d«E P FTP fTT T^ 
SET TPTFTT TPT R SEfFd TPTT 1 1 FTTT FT dP TPTTT I TifF'dl^ FFTT drfsE psE TPf R 
FT SJS SET, tt=e TFf T, T^d s^5 dtd dTd 1 1 FTTTT TTF Tt T§d TPTT FPTT I ^ET 
sit ^tR FT SET SETTT FtTT I dt F FTTdR TF TFR T# FTPIT, T FTFPT TTFT SET% 3TP7T 
% R SEtF FTPEEf cEW % FTTTPT ffT I R dt FTPPEt RPPFTT FT FTTTT, FTTd ^t 
FTFPEt FTPIT % FTTFP, 3TPT sftT ^dT, ^T RdTT, FTT TPd TFTTTTd Tt TFP£5 
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3 3TTFR pT Mt Rft RRf Rff RTFft | f*TRT [FTTRT %] FR RffRRT Rft fa ft l ftft , 
FR 41mKI Rft Pl=hM J "l I fRTTTt ^Rtldl 3TTRt ft RRTt FR ft9T Rft fdddftft, 3TRft RftRR 
ft fi[R RTT I RRRt RFTf-FTRFT fttfft, 3TTRTT Rft ^ Btfft, 3TTRTT Rft RTFRRRRft fttfft 

fftR RTT FR RTTR Rft Rftft I RTTR RRT ? Rt RTTR foftt <£Rft Rt fftTR Ft Rftf 1 1 fftrftt 
RTfftRT % f?1R I RTTR Rf FR 3TRR id ", RTTrt ft, OTRft RT % Rl^, •3TRft RTR c& fftlT 
3TRR RR?T ^ Rir I 3TT «EIH ft ftt Fft Rt RTR ft I ^RT RTTR? ^RT? RTRJT, fftlTTft FR 
Rt WTR Ft, ft?T Rft ftt Ft, <^TRT Rft Rt Ft I fftrftt RTT RcETTTR R Ft I ftfftTR RfftRR I 
RR% #1 

Slftt 3TTRft ft^T, [...] RRf R7T RFf FRTR fftft I 58 ft 3TTft ft, ft t=RETR 
did d 13ft Rft d^rh ft JdftH 3TRJ RTTR fftrft ft RFT RffttR RT, RoR'ftt RttTF fftft ft, 
RTFT3TT RT^FR, fttr ftt FRRft fftft, RRTfftr aft TFFtft RTTR fRTRT 3TRft Tftftf ft, RT RRR 
RRcEt RTR FTRT, RlT RR FRTR? Rft WTR FtRT I Rt RR? R^Ftft ftRT Rft I RRftt ftRT R?t, 
RRRT R?t ftRT Rft I Rt...ftfft?R RTTRR % FR RTF % RTTR Rift RTTR, RlfttR R? RTTR 3Tftf 
RRtR RFT RT, vTRtR 7TRRRR Rft...Rf-Rf RFT RTR TFR ft, TFRr-RFTTTRT, RTfttTRTT I 
3TR* RTR ft I Rftf RRft Rt Fft RFTf Rff, ftfft?R Rt Rt RRRt RRT ftt TRT3TT, 
RFTRRTRt Rt % RFftTRTTf Rt, Rt RfTRRTR ^ RRFt ft RfftR Rift sft ! fRR RRRR 
1 1 RRTRT RRRRT 1 1 RRTT FR?R RRRRT TFRT 1 1 RTR #T FR RRR^ 1 1 ttR F 1 # 
RRRTT RFrtt 1 1 R^R t, RRR fR, ^ |R, #T fFFR Ft RRT FRIR I RRTT RRRRT 
TFRT I; RTft RTF ^ RRTR RT RR3R RRRRT W 1 1 RRt RTF ^ RTRRt RTfrT 
Rt Rt ^ft RRR^ TF^ R I RRRT 3FR Ft TFT 1 1 RRt RTF ^ RTR Rt Rt FFTR 
RF% %TR RTTR % TFcft RT, Rt TTRR SRT Ft RRT 1 1 FR RRR Rtf RIRT RRRT 
I? FR RRR FT RTTR % 'JRR-T^t RT RTR t f% RR % T^ I RTT RTTir Ft Rt % §ftRT 
RTtfTlaftTFTRcEcEt^liF RRT R ftTT ^RT, R RTRsT feRt ^ RRR I 
FR RTF ^ RtR FR RT%R RTTR R I Rt ^ RT^ RtF fRt t, ^RR RTFRT oflT 3ftT «TTcf I 
Rt '3ttT Rt R Rtf RRltt Rft ftRRT I RTR RF RTR RR Rtf^lR 3Tt FRlf R^, RF^ERT 
T^R ^ I Rt RF4t Rft RTRTt, RTRTf -3TR RRFT rttf^R I RRTRT 7 pTT RRT, R RRRT 
RTffR 3ftT RTtf 3TR# RiTT^ R5t RiFRT Rt Rt RRRT RTRft #T RTTRT RlffR RRRT 

I Rt RTR 1 1 FRTR RRTR RRR TFT f I FRTR ^§T RRR TFT 1 1 R^RT RRRT 
Tftll 

RTR TTRTRTT-RRf Rf RRR t f% R^ET w ^ % jj$z RTR RRT ^R 

Tf f I RF RT^ R?t JjPkti I FR^ RRRR Ff R% ^ f^T^-RTFT^tRT RrfRTE flRT ^t 


58. Nehru distributed prizes to sarpanchs of Rajasthan for good agricultural results and to 
the best villages and non-official workers in Bhilwara district. 
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■^PlpNi I 3TTPP Mil Ft 3# chid PiFTfPPT, # Pdd^ Pit 3# fcEtlch), # J 3 d< 3 <i#l 
PT 3# PPT? # PP PiFTfPPT ## PF P# 3TTPPip # FT 7FT F PPPiT PS Pi? I 
PF # ^fpPT F I PP FP ^fpPT PiT FP PP# pFt3Tt?#tFTpt?F#FP# f# 3 P 
*Pt I #7 P#Pi-pp Ft 7F FP, 3# <|PP Ft P# oft? Pit? 3TTT ?$T 3TT PP FP <P 
^FP Pi# ## I ST# FP# PIP P ^ PFt FtS I FF1T #^PTP P# # PfP 3TT# 
?t FP 1 1 # FP P?PPit Pi 7 # F FT P7F # 3p? F? P7F P FTP# Pi# Pi f#[ FF# 
PTPPFlfpFFpSTPiTPP PF# I P$T c# FpTPT? PF# I 

it9T PiT PP PPT F? #PT-PT# PTFT Ft F I # # C2TTOT Pp #? F I ?9T PiT PP 
I # ylHM F *# F#T F, PillOl# P F#T 1 1 P># J NI P FtPT F, PF I £TT I P T H' l p# 
H FF F§d PF MFtI F# P, FFP PP FP 3## 5TF# P I FT PP 3TP -3## ## 
^ #t I FFT? F# PF?yH FP I 3TTF# F?T # c§tf P «FT Fp 1 1 P # T§?Pi? 
^5T?S# 1 1 3TP# P>KSH # F# F # F#P FP#, # PiRS# F I 3TFT FP F$f# 
H<11 ^ ’T# ^TlNd P, PF# % 3F# «bl«aH % f#r ..F# F, 3FT7 pppp- I # 
#T#, ##P 37# FSTTT t$T pFf WSrTT I F$T FpS PP FF# FFT p.#PT# FiRS# ? 
[Ft] I FF# FFT #FT PF# P?T FtPT 1 1 FFp F?T F#-F# F#P PF# F; FRp # 
#5T FP FT# F # FF P# P? P FFT PP F 1 pp FF# PTPiP PF# F 3TR 37p 
^ FTF-7TTF PP Pidl F P9T PiT, 3tt? 3# % PPHTTST #PTR ^ 3PTff 3TTFf#if # 
f#rar 1 1 fPT ^TP F# 1 1 3 TRcTkT #TFTR P# |, 3TFT ^TP# F I % cFTP cR# 1 1 
# P FPP 3TPI# rPTpfpT # P# PcTPPTT P1FPT I 3PT FP# ?P #T ^ cfpPT I f^j 
F5T % PTPTF P PPPT ^ fpT ^§T 3TPt #ft % PSPT 3T# | #^pf # PTPF ^ 3nP 
P ^PTFPT FT# t; PFPrT PPPT #ff, 3TTF ^%p > cpp% 3PT7 3TTP 
^PT # P)IP cj^, Pr# # PFPP Pj^ f#T# 3TFP Pi# f PT PPPT # 3PP PiPF# 
#PPT 3TTP 3TR PiP# t, P%PT # P# PP# | Ff, pipp pp# Ft # PF PTP I PTPP 
^TTP FT PT PF #1 PIP 1 1 pf%F 3PP #T ^ PPPT #PT I 3TPT PPPT Ft #PT 
TTt 3TTP # PM # FTPP # PP# Ft #Pt I 

#T pip PTP 7ST, gP 3Tf#F P>PT3Tt PT P cEPTPt, pf#F ^PT P# PT P 
^Rt, P# ^FT Pi# P# FT I STP P# PPP P# f P§T I PPi PTP ^r PPTP-PTP PTS 
PP P# F S# P# I S# P# ST# PFf, PP^ f#T PiPFT PTfFP; PP# f#T p* 75 % 
Pl fFn; PP^ f#r ^piTSp pr 5PPT FtPT PTfFP; PPP> f#T ^p PprF P5T FtPT 
^nfFp 1 ^ 7jpy f 75 TP p#PFP^i#P#piPTP^PTFP PlfiJPi P Pit # 

• lj " |af 'FR# FP I f##r |^Pt ^7 ^77 % f% #t P#t 3TTPT# Pf# F 
PP% f#T #r PPP 3T#Pi # 3T#Pi PP PP^ Ftp F?t # P^P# Ft# I P# FP 
pp# P5T PTPTP PtfSTPi PiF, PTF FP PiRSTP PP#, P# FP 3TPMM PP#, P# 3# 
fepF PiTP Ft, FP P?F-# P# #T # FTPT F # f# 3T#Pi PiPTPT ^T# 3TR PPT # I 
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PF ft fatl TTF 441 Fft I ^ f^l L* 6*llF. I H H 3|Rjeb-ft-3lfJjcb ft^T 4pft cET ^fcfR 
ftcfT t ftfr 3TffteE-ft-3#R? eHRMTF =ET I 

ft ^m?TT | W F[ft chlLaM, 3ftR-£Fft W 1 1 Wt ft?T ftT ffttT wgcT TR 1 1 
Wft ?ft WR I #7 eRlftft RTF sR Fl ft 1 ftfftR sftR-FFft sRlft 3 3fT 

wit wtttt 1 1 ftr-w ftft ft cbiLyn wt «RFftt, ^aTTftiPTW’ftftft 

TRUMI ft WR ftft # eftt? FRft ft RffteE WT 7FT %• | 5a Fftft ?J*T, ftTR FTT, ft Fft 
3>ft? WIT TTcf? ftR ft$T ftt ftfa-ft # eEFtf WIT Pl=bMHI W; TilLUHl ft ftR I 
^feT Sft eEFR SIT eftTlft fFT ftft ft 4>K.yi^ RRft, pftFT pftf eR eft FT e§0 
'R *nS FRift I WRFvT ftT ^ftftlT ftft TF 1 1 ftp WFITft pft PR FRift [eft] FT 
^TR ft H J lMI MSdl I, 3Tft PT5F ft ftwft ft FRFT ftFTT ffteEW ^TTeTT 1 1 tJFlfa'i p|rT 

irtr fftt ft, ftz pr ft wr rr rt ppipp ftft ft ptfuR ptf, ofrr ppt tip 1 1 

^flPT PP ft PP PTPP, PPi FTTFT '•F PTP FRftt, <$5 rTT PiR ?JF* FT eft PPT, -3TP ft 
WT HT efR uftft FT Rift ftPT, PP PFTft FTTR fftftTT, RTPPT FRT I FT PFlft ft ft PP 
f^WJT I PP PTP FTRT fftEPFT, Fftp fpPiftPT I eft fppftPT 3fTT FFTft ft?T 3TFT pftlT 
#F SflPn u ft PFR ft F?ft ftFPF, P?ft %FTT, FSft ftFTP ftft ftp FFTPT FTP 
^FT-TFFTt ftp'll 1 1 ?Fft FFF ft IWf PP Ft 1 1 fFTT FFF ft =pit-^r#r ilMW t 
ft^lT Tit, ^ ®t*lH eft I •3R FTRSTR IRTFT '3TN^ pft ^TFF sR Fft 1 1 FFTF^TET 
W' FRF?IR ftWE ft?% eft ftFT^FT «ITFT eRT ^TT ftt 3TT3RPT FfftFFTFT 1 1 ft^ft 
^ftT 1 1 FlftR PFT^ eHH 3 eftTff FRft FRTF^t f° pft cft^Hli % I ptTF FRR 

^Tft cR ft gp FST 1 1 WT 5ft§T #F FRFWT ftft eft ^Flft WT ftPT I 6 ' eft PF FR 

WT ft ft F^ 1 1 

ftftR WT eRTT cj^? t RET 1 ? ft 3Wft ^TR ftT pft ft FPEefT, cpfffft? 3TTT 
3TFT T T-3TP T T WT eRft I ftfftR P=E WT ftT ^fteJlftl cEIFUH TT, ftft W; *H.UR 
^Tftr eftrft UR ^ift eft % t ^ ft 3TPRft 1 1 Rft eft WRft 
^?ft ft, RT eETFWT eRT FRR 1 1 ftrjft ftt-RTF eft, ^ft TEFfft ]^FR |f I «lft 
Flfft I elRT ft ftf H^IMF trt FTFFTT I fftjFRT oFTft, ft^iff-eEftff FRft «fIF ft>ft 


59. 


60. 


61. 


rui, rC * Crst ° t ^ lc t * lree ncu stee l plants at Bhilai. Rourkela. Bokaro and upgrading of the 
TISCO at Jamshedpur. 

The M5 km-tong Rajasthan Canal, renamed the Indira Gandhi Canal in 1 984. begins at 
C fi an f arra ^ e * n Pun i ab - a ^ ew kilometers downstream from the confluence of the 
r C J an . ca ^ s 1 ’ ls crs ' anc ^ P asses through Punjab, I laryana and Rajasthan up to Banner. 
Conyntctmn began in I958and it irrigated parts of the Thar desert. 

, ■ .■ ,. an 3 ff r ,? arn ' l ^ c ^ rst °* ^ our dams on the Chambal river, is in the Mandsaur 
to I96() )n C * 3 3 f>racics l 1 -Rajasthan border. Its construction went on from 1954 
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Eft I £Hki FF ^3TT FFlft FF' ft FTft sft, FF FFT FFt? FR TT^ FF, Flft eft FF Fft 
FTTF FRft I FFT letiEl Fl*l ? eft FF W fleilel &Hlft letE ft tftT FF 3TftTFT-ft-3?f^lFT 
#eft ft ftFT Fift I TFTF FTT ftFT Fft fttr I 3ftT Ft #cft FTT FTFTF Ft, Ft ftFT Fft I 3TEft 

^5 f^TTT FTTEft Ft, F^eft §ft 'FTFpft Ft ffttT FTTETt FT, #T OT % Fft fftTTFft W 
ft FF FFftF Fft?F FTFT ft eTT FT -3TEft FFT FFTF I 

3TF 3TTF FRET ft FftffftT FFlft ft$T ft fteft ft ■3TTFFFT FlfftFT Fftt Fteft I FEft 
EFT trcEF ft ffteHT fFFEleTT ft, eft Fi|eT FTF ft I 3?R ftftf 'ft arfftFT ftcMdl ft 3?R FF 
3ntll'fl ft FFT TTFTF ft I 3T3? fttF FfT FT, 3R$t ^FTF ftt, ETfeteTTFyR Ft I % TTF Flft 
1 1 FTT BTF^ FFlft FW FTT fttFT Fft? Ft I eit FF F%-Fft ftFFT FTT ft Fftf FTFeTT f I 
FTT FFR ft fftFT FTft I eft Fftt FF ftft ftFeEFT FTFT, FF FT I ftftt Fit Ft eft ^FFT, 
feftfft Ft FFTeft ft FFTft ftFTFR #T fjft ft FFT FFft FF fftFT 1 1 3TFT FTEft FFr 
FTeEEJ ft eTTET EFT ^eT FFT RmRwI, ETTft FFT % T 2 i§T, FFT eft Fftt ERTF ^ I, 
T3Ff ft I FT FET efR ft eftF-FR Ei? Fft Fteft I, FFT FRF E}F Fft Ft Fftt 1 1 FfttF' 
eft FeEft FFft I, FTT ETftt ftft ft FF Ft FFT I |R, fttT EEft, ft TTFSTeTT f, TTFTFET 
ft FjTJ FFft ft FREE fttTF^FTTFFftFjftfftfttaF TTFTeTT I, d^rl ft, FFTfft 
FftET FgeT FFft ft I FT eft TTF ft, FTFTF TTFft srftlF) fttF Ft FTflft ftt eft FF% ^FF 
■fttT ftFFT FTTF FRft Flft, Ft FTfftft I FT enft | 3TTFftt F§fET FFTFT I, 

F?ftF 'SEFftt Fft FFTeft ft I Fftlfftu 3TFT FFft 3TTFF5F ft§T ft FFT Ft TFT ft? FFft 
>3ftT «m FTF ft, 3m-3m §TFT ft FTFTTFF Fft f% FFT ^TETFft FRFT ft #T Ftft 
ft FF FTF Fft ffteT % Fft I FFft FRF ftFFT FFTF FFRft I gFfeTU FFft FTtF oftFft 
FFf ft, Fftft fFTF Fftt fft^ft, fft? Ft FET FTET FRFT FTFft ft, 3TFft FT ft, FTF ft, FFT 
ft, Ft FTTF ^ETFt FFFft 3TFF FfF Fft 3TF5T FFTft I FFF FFT ftFT Fft, ftEft, Tf*ft Fft 
FRT Ft I FF Fftt FTF ft I 

Ft fftR FFTFET ^ FET FFT Fftft’ FF TT§F FTRTft ft FRFT ^ I c§T5FtFRTftft 
FET TTFTFTF ft I fftrjft FF FTF ft FTTTTtT F^rfeT Fft ft, FTFFft Fft ft I fttftET #T ftt 
FRftt ft I Ftft ft FRFT ft I ftft RFFft STTFFft FTFF ftft ft 3TTFT f FFft Meft . 
’iFFf ^t Fftt, fTFFt Fft FRFT ft I FFlft ftFFT FFTFT fteft ft I ftfftTF TRTFET ft ft 
FTft ft fftTFf ft fttTFF I EFT eft Fft ftt FTFTfftFT, ftftgr ftl fftETf Fft FTFTfftFT ft I 
^TTft FTFT ft FFftt FFT ft JTftf ft F|F FFEIT ft I FFT ft FFT ft I RFft Fft fftTT ft 
FFFTt I eft 3TF FF ^Fft FTF eft deleft FftT fttr F del 4) FlfftR -3ftT FTTFft ftT ft?T FTT 
ETET FFT Ft FR FFTeft ft BERT FTF ft, FT ft, Fp$-F-Fp5 FRFT ft, 44*1 1 -lei <3 ’ll ft, 
^FFffft F^f TJffTFT ft BEft EFF FTT I ft FTFFT f fftr Fe^t-ft-Fe^t FFlft ft$T ft FFf F 

62. For Nehru's speech at Suratgarh. see SWJN/SS/48/item 85. 
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Ft Pidd-J H<i’il-R r U3'ii dfl 3tidl Ft, 33 33-fd<d 33) I ,<sl<, 5RT 3ftft3 FT did I ft 3? 
dKfaftf 3ft 35T3T I Fldllft) ftt ftt Ft3T 3Tfft3 I ftfftFT 3ftft 333T ft3T 3 ft f^RT^t 
3T3ft 33T? 3 Ft I dftt ftST 3ft3T #7...^mT ftt ft9T 33 33 I 

333 3T33 I 3 OTTtvff 33 ft^T, 3T3ft3T, 7RT ftft 3T3T3 #7 3ft3-3?t3 ft$T ft, 
5FT3 337 I 3333 7p3 FJ3T ftftt 33 3ft ft ft§T fft? ft 3£ 3ft SdRiq % f33t 
3 FI TTcfJT did -Iddl 33 i|ft, ■3t!7 33-14 y 3t7 ftt 7H$1 ^Mcbd 33 

fft?33 33T I? 3333RT 33 73?3T 33T I? -33333 3$ft3 33T I? 3713ft ftR3 33 
^Fftft 37I7t 3T3 33T3T I 3ftl3 33Tftt I fftfTR 3ft 33T3t 3ft7 373% ft$T 3ft 37T3T3 
3?R 333H 33T fdRTT I F% 3ft3t ft ftt fft ftt 3S-f%73 ftt 3?3t 1 1 3eftr 3ft 33t ftt, 
3?r 3ft 3?r %, wr eft, 3%7 tct ftt, Mftt 3f 3ftf Iftt 3317 ft fftn33t-3S3T, 3Fftt trf 
% 3S £ 337 3Tra3t7r ftt f ftsTFT 3ft ftn33T ft, 33"d3id eft 3#T 3ft 7ft7ftftT 1 1 ?7Tftt 
TRT% TT^T ^mr ^TT ^ §r^T ^f WTT ^TRf I FR 3?3% ftflftt 3ft, fttftf 3ft 3cft3T 1 1 

Ttftt ftt3t 3T77T 3ft3T I fttftt 3ft 7f37 efR^TT 1 1 3Tftf % 3fS% 333ftt f%ft WT FT, 
■3T^Jt 3tidif4ftf ft 3ft%-T%33% 3ft, 73TTS3 cf?t, 333 3t7% 3?t I 

eft 73rfr ^ET rrt ^FT dTFT % cHFT 3^3 33 773tftt I, fftt3%t 33 773%t I, 337T 
^nf^T I 33 * if 3333ft 3ddl;b ft%t 33 ^RFeft ft, f?Fcl%t 33 7RF%t 1 1 % 37%t <J3 TFT 
21T Iftt ?37-337 ^*37 Ftftt ft fftt 3ft I eft 3tfT— FT 337T-3T7T fteTT I 3tl3T 3tt 
tTTtF I #T # ^Ft ^ RcE TTcEf 4f ftRRr ^fTT fcr 5 t?rt 1 1 eft f^fft ?Fft t JR I 
3T^ 3TRT SR? ^RT jHnfT FteTT |-^T *RT, efRf ^Ft ^ft ftdT 1 1 ?tfaFT 3PTT 

^ HTF3T ^qRTSTFtl^fira'tsrllf^ ^Rtf =Ft felR 3ft 3i|ct dFtft I ^tT 
^RT-q^T 3RT # 3t RT 3RT 3ft 3ft%$T cR | % Tnft^ # Tlf^ ft^t ft ?“ 
3t 3r4t ft 3TFTft W-ft fft^T 3ft 3T?T 3ifrlt f I 3^fft 3t-#T fftiFT =Ft ^3R 3ft >FRT 
f353T, ftdNI, 3t-#T ftFFt 3ft I RT33 f^t ft 3T3 3fft '3TETT I ff-#, itt 3t 
^ftft ^-#T 37f 3? 33TC...e§sr 3TfT ft ftt eftft ft, 3Rft3)T ft, 3ftf 3> ft fftw ^ ft?T 
fe3T I ftt 333 fttftt ^3 ffti T^fft ?IF 3R3) 3Tftt tTcE TRFf ft fftrRI ftfT fft)3T? 3ft? 
5ft 33t 3^T 33RTT I 33fT ft 3^ ftt 3333ft ft RT ftft 3W *FT, ^ffft t^E ftt ftftT 
33 ft?t Iftidl tRF TREf ft : 33TT | ftjrft eft 3)ff I 3T3 ftft 3FTt, fftF 3cF ftt ftftt 
33 3 35T 33) I ftf%3 ?33t 313 f fcF fftrlft ft 3733ft 3ft I ftft ftft 3333ft 

^3R 33 35FT, ftf 37t7f 3tt? ftlftf ft ftt 3|3 ft 33Rft 1 1 ftt 3|ct F3 3St 33rft 1 1 
^ ^ ^ fft=ET33 3Rft |, 3fft ftt 33lft dl J ft«lft e^t vfftt3 ftt 33t I W 
W 333T f 3ftf 3333T 333 3R ft 3TfftcE dftt3 V3 3#, fttfftFT fft33ft 35fft 1 1 33T 
ft 3f ft 3ft 3I33T, fft§33 ftftt 33Tf-3§TfeRt 3R3t I ftt ftt3 fft3>l33 eF73 1 1ft; 

63. Probabls Nehru is referring to the agricultural scientist Basiswar (Boshi) Sen, Director. 
Vivekanand Laboratory, Almora. See items 1 50-15 1 
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Rf^, ^ftfrR^^ftTpRifft^f^i ^ 

fo RoRT <ff Ffft ^?T if....7M«JH if 7T7T ^ ^iHdT ^flf , dlfH STPT F RTT f$T 
xf...4w?r gff rtfr rf %f ttcef t, fft fRTTR i m fc# Rt ft I f%# fft TfR 
%, fo# fft 3RRE 1 1 RfRf 3TR WTt 1 1 ftRff Rf I, Rjffo fnRftR EfT 
t, 5RR cTR 1 1 W (MW =ft WrT ?Rtt %, -r4lLL Riff) fR (1‘IWl'l f^f 
% I cjt Tit f I ^PT ff fft RRt R WR TRtf % R ' 3 ^ 'SnR^T 

cR wtft I wn ^ fftft [%] Rt 3?t7 fWT R7 I RE % % W €fR RR 
qff R77t, iffR Rt RTfT KlcTT i I RFT fjT5 *tfT f ftfT ft eft 37T7t RR ^H41 I W f 
ejflfiT 'jjN ' R if, Rf, RRfft Rf%?7T R7 vl4ld vllR Sldl R?f *-M7 'Sn^’ff I 
3FTT W fit fsff I eft ttf eft tf 7RRf TR7 Rf R7 Rf fR tIcT RTTTT 1 1 WT 
dt FR$ "tiTf RTt RR tt=T I TRtf Ftff fTR Rt RTfit I cjff RR RF RT fR T^f 
3RTT 1 1 WE R ft WE 7f fyT, R RF ^ fR TIF RTfT t, R^llcE ft ^ Nl 
qff foR RTff t fspTfif I WET for R7FT I Rf£jR-^-RfRE ftR ^FT R7cf t, «<<|d 
^5T R7f 1 1 F^—FRff RE^ft RTcf t ^eE tTcEf 7RR if I eft f7T tt «l§d TfR 
FT TTRfT I, ■3FR ff 7Rlf I 

^feh ' HI \37Tif tTcE RfT Rf ^ % I RF fR-TTR frfiTTH iFTT-TTT RW TRi 4^, R 
tpEf , #T TTcEf Tt R Rff RR eft, ajW TER TEt, % ^5 WEST ^f ^ 

efr wi?f srftrT 3tfecE ^qff FEff I eft RTEcT q# I fTE-Rt '3TT3REW % ^ WTt# 
TER if ^IT frTslR <£, W^T ^ I ^ ff R^T I '3R5T I 

T3Wf WETff ^fT % WW iiRT I TJH^t ?lldd R?f % I fHf^R Rf 
■3R5REW e^f #RT cET I Rcif #, ^R feRtRET #rfr # R WElff 3R I, 
^TfRTff W cRHT I TPtT Rif fTr f^tR TfR ctJR...^ qRf TOI f%...^ d§d 

WETff Rt ^tT WETff RT eff W Wf ^ Tt I ^R eff .<31 ell ^, jiI tif ^ f^R 
7^ I TRT 7T7F T^f slPldlPvff cfvRt ^ lei". 7^ I <^3) R I ^rf^R TETqff ?f eft I RT 
^^ 4 ) 1^1 tRf wfe TTeE Ret ^ ft R ^f c5f^ Reft R ft, ft Reft R ft, ft #rr 7R 
fij^T R7 3R% ^FET7t 7R RR^T f^7R fW R7 R M Wf I I fttR % RRif, 
7Rf I ifRTf #7 RR, 3T^-3T2f RIRT7 f , 'W f^TET ^ I fR% ft fcR ^ff f qf TR^ 
fRtr, if, Wfc 7TFRT7t 7R I ff <jfaR ^ Tf^ RR ftfT 1 1 

RRRf RW, RR RT^f TJ7tq ^ 75f% ^ft ^f I fft R f^7TPff ff f7 I RIT RR 
ft fft f^E7TR, WET TTFRTft 7R 1 1 Rt %T WEt RWT I, ff 7ff % R# 1 1 WE 
f7R^ q7^RTR|lRt^WEt#f#l,ftf#^^t,^^^'^ 
fR R^f % ^ RR?t %?T R7% f I W frt flft fr ^T f§f Mf f fR I JT 

^ ^ 1 ^ ^ m 1 

7ft ^Tt 1 1 ft ft 7 ^ t #7 RRf7 7^ 1 1 3Pftf ?Mt M ^TffR 
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...ftF T[ER, iftM...3TfEEi Ft % 3RE ETETE ET TET 3?!% ft I TREiTft EE Eft "HTSt 
'3TR?t EEEiT E f^PTT I v)tf<*>l fftET fEET | ETE ft ETT^ ER HgEI fftft I RT E^IR 
ft RET tJiFI | E^ff TEt RRfft eft oRE TET fftft vj^’H ERT clt eft ^TT EE Elft 

ft EE I ETTEft ftt vj T- sM fftTTTE ft ffty fvT^TT ftR vi^cf) iff ER Rkl ft ft Rif I ftF 
TTETT ftt^ETEftfteftfteTTRrftleftftE EEEE ER I ffti E£E)lft ee ?eet eee 
ER eft ft ffti ddE)l <t,H g^chi Rf 'Jiidl ft I ftt ER-EF Eft fft><eT PET I \id<El MET 
5RFT ft ftET ERET I ftft EEEHsftkdl ET TTE ftft EftT Eft I ftft EFff t EEEE, 
E^ftf ET EftT, TREiftt EE I fftieHT EEE EE ETeTT I, fftieRT EfftET ftt EiR ER TREE 
I ftft 3TE5 T ETR ER TREE 1 1 eft TREiftt EE ETMcbd ET EiR E ETESEET Rf ftt I 

EREiftt TTE E^E ETR ft Rtft 1 1 tRR ftt ftft ftft ER ft ETRT TElftt TW ftft ft? 
RtRI ftt^TETtftftftr Elfftt EETffti efr tJTFTT ETeJT t ETE ft? Efftft ft I TJE? EE Tft ft 
ftfEi ET ftt, EE TRETRt EE E?t ERET 1 1 ftfETE ^R EE Etft ftt 3TRE?t 3TTE9EET ft 
ET 3TRETt ET%ft, EREft EE TTftftt I EE oRftt j^ETH TTlftt, EE 3TRft? ERR EEft 
f«RFt ftF 3RT EE fETR ETt ETTEET g3TT eft ETRT ETftET ftt? ftt 3TREit fftfttET, EEfffti 
^ & Eft <pER |, ERETTft TTE Eft I SEE. . .Eft ETE Eiftf Eft fftET I eft RTTft ETtft ETE 
Elft Eft ftft fft? 3TRETT ft? EjTft I fttE E E IET, E EE7 1 ETE jftET I eft Eft 
FtET I Ef EETE I EKEEft EE ?EEft ET?ft f E?EEft EE, EfftE Eft^N’RTE Epft 
Et Ret eR ETF-ET? ft, EEE ER 3TTEE> fER, ^R |R ERE I ftp TT^-lTg7 ttte E 
TREEft EE ft I ft§T ET ft, ft?T ET ft ET% ETE ET^ ETE 1 1 <$5 ftf? ftt 1 1 FE TREE 
t fti ft?T ET ft Eftf ft-5R ERE TREiTft EE ETE ft ftft ETfftft I ER sft ETE, ER 
EtE EIE ft E1E EET Eft, ?E EEE Efft ERE ft fftR I EE TREiTft EE Eft EfftEiR 
^ ^ ^ ■sftT ER Eft W ft Elft ftR ft EF ft fft ETE ft fteft Eft fEET ER, fEE 
^ ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ 3TEE Rft ft I 3TEE ETRRT fftET 

TftlT EftfE EiTl EE Eft fft EEEE fftET ftft E E I EfftE fftE ER fteft eRft ft ftlT 
EET I fft EfftET EET ftdT I Eft [ft] EER ETET ftft t ftft ft ftE ft, ft ft ETPT 
ft ET Elft ft I 

ftft TTE ft ?TTft E^E ETE ft TTft ETT, EfftE ft ETEft ?TT TPTE ?Tfft ERE ft fftft 
Eft ERET I EET ER ER ft eR, Eftfft TRET ERE EF I fft ft TTfftr E^ERtf^E 
ETft 3fR ER-E Rft ftER ERE ee TREiTft TTE I ER ETEEEET ft EET ftft ?EE 
EiR RTTft Tift 6 Eft fft Ellftl ETE ftET I EREft ERT Eft ERRET ftftft ftft ER 
ftEEi ftRT ERft I EfftEi EE ERft ElftET ftft TRft ET ETfft ETE 1 1 ftft 

^ t-ER ft §TfftE EE ETeft ft ETE Eft TTTE ERft ft, fER ETE, EFT ETE, 
ch<dl ^ 1 ER ft Eftr TRETTft EE T^E EET E, ERE) Eftftf, ETEETE EElftET I 
T3E-^E ftf EER EftET I EEjf ftf ftE-ETE EfftEi Rtftf I ER TTE ETft fftE E?ft EEeft 
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F, aft TO an an aaat anaT 1 1 aF arFt aFt Ft aaraT 3FR Ftar 'STIF^ 
3Tan-aan 3FRt artet F %3 % tF I aF aFaFT % FtcTT F, fFa ^ ana a^F 

FtcfT % I 

Fa at aTF% F FE ara F?T Fara T^fT aTF an W ^TF^Tft Fa Ft art I Fa 
arF % Fa at i ?a arF % Fait stFa atiacjr#raTFtFaati?a arF t 
Fait y^T at, nra at i ^ar Ftr arF F Fa ara art srm FFf i aFarrct Fa aaT F? 
aar arF F asr attarr Ft aiaT F ara an i arc arat F arc Ftat at at nftarc Fat 
FtraF Fta, art, ata arF Ft i aa Pan at aaat [Fra at F, tFEa Pan arr ana arrt 
F 1 at TpE art F at ata aifat aa attain aa aFanft aa F i at ft F a? aaF 
arcart ara fFtt 1 1 trw ff^ $fFtt ftF aiFt F, ff^af a fttt 1 1 at aF attf 
aFt Ftm at aft F i tFEa araann =F aapt F aF aiaaaar Ft aaT F i 

F arcF Pet arcr-arcr aiF aaT \ Pe Fra <P Ptft arrar ?a aaa araaaaraT 
aFt F i at arc a art, Fan aiaar i Far ara Ptsan art, ata-aaa % aft art, at 
FtaT i ?a aaa atr Far F ara ana alft aF, tfFra atr aa aaa Fra aa ant 
aFanft Fa F art i aFaafr aa F afta Ftar? arc Ft ata ffft i arc Ft at afFfFFr 
ffft, aFant Fa F i F aFt aTFar tar arti anrar Ft aiFT at aT oftr aTFT % ata 
Ft i ata Fr ata ant tftft art ^a aa air Fra nr aaart aftm Ft i anrar atat aa 
aaa F aaa armr, aaTF FaT, ft tttf a aFraar FaT i ttftrc arc% aft aFant aa 
a anrat armr ana aFt F, aatfar Fa aTFt F Fe ata anft afaa Ft af , ant 
arata F i aa tttf a ata aat F i anrar aaa arct Ft [at] at ana aa Far 
[Fat] aaa, tfftrn aaaT aft-aft-aft tf arFt F i at anrar an ana F aaTF Far, 
aarar, Rksmi, afftrn araa aFt Far ana F i ?aa aaa F fFr arar Farr FEata atF 
aFF Ffet rarF, aaat art at aF, aafFE fFa ^aF atF aFt atFt, at#t i at ?afFa 
aFanft aa F Fa aataF ^Ft aFt atFFi 

aF ara snaF arF tft | ?afFa [Ft a^t aar at FaF at aFartatfFa at aFantt 
aa tF, aaF' aaiaa an a^a asa TFt i at FFe aFt, ^tr at fFtara ata tF at 
aFanft aa att 3raaT atF aasra a i aaira F' aar attf afr arrar Faift raat a? 
Fa aaT F aa at i at aF ara FFe aFt F, aF attar att i at at tpFt an Ftnr Ftat i 
at Ft arnFa i araa aaiFF at araa, ^a aarFF at aaatf Frfa Ftat tpFT aF i aF 
at FF ^naF arFt, FtFra srar aFanft aa Ftar atr F at aa -saEart art #r aFar 
^rraart, aa?T aF aranr an aar ata arFat F ttr at aF Fr at wtaf art ftnaFt fFr 
aFanft aa aaa F, M ^tatntfFa an ana aaaT F? arFt atat art Fnait t 
aaaa F Fe art aaar art fama i at at arfFa F, tfFra ^ ga Ftaaraf art 
Fnarti F at arFar | tFr t aFtt an ftnait an at tT^cFtaaarFi tfFraaFFt 
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tfcbdl F f# EF# # RE ft nfld EE id <91 f 3ttT PfT ®tl<5 ft FT# _ FT# flfl Elt 

arkm t, Eftf# cfr ft ## etoe toe 1 1 am tot % ft #tf fkr Enft Eft i 
#tf ETTE ft TO# TOT# Eft TOE I TOT T#ft ETT# t eft OT TOT# E#f ftf ft 
eRET I, TETOT 1 1 #tf EF? c§#%T EEIET I ft #tTOE 1 1 ft EF TTFEE# TTE 
ETOE Ef#E ETE f 1 ?TTE# ft TTRIET ETffq I f#cRT #31 ETEET, FEET ft TOT#t 
TOT ftET I Ft ?TTt#E 7FFHIH #T, Sl#?T #t, TTTETTT E# Elf#E eft EF #BTTE<kv1 
EE d)lH ## ftET ETfFE, vdd c h f#E mpy E# fd<9lf EE I # Eft ETF d«bdl fetid d 
WI # f#E, #TE Ft TT#, =wlf=h F# TO# eMdl f , #f#E 3)^1 =b<*1l # 1 Ft d'-hdl 
#, ?JTT *f e§TJ 3rffEi TO E#, TR? EftE # 7ETET E # TT#, #f#E Het#l ftT % 

Ri <9H # # nfH e#e i f#r ftET ?ttee eeej e# i 

3ttT 'jdt TTeF 3fR ETE EE EEEJ Ft d=hdl # <3?# RU Ft ft TFT % f# ETE % mi 
E#TF TTE dlsi-qgcl RTF! I eft ET# #-#R #yT # R 14 f##, TTEFTTE, #t#T, E^J F% 
ft Hl^d ft I ?TT FE # ft I # FE# di^fddl EETEi 3ft #, EF f#EETT #'4*11, ?TT# 
<f>p f#E # f#3# EE # EF ft TFT # t# ft-ftE f#E % f#E EE #E f#TT# I, dldfld 
ETT# 1 1 FE# ETTE TOT J3TT # I EF fETffTTMT 3RTT TO# T# 3#T ft ft TR# t# 
TTF^FTft TET ^TTETT l4r%k^Ffl?TTcRFt«tf, mrffe fTT eFET =Ft «1§?T ^EFt 
# eRETT I, ft# % eRRT I, 3ftT f^EETt # 3TET dil^Ft, 13TEtt ft 3TEEF1 
tFETFT FEE, TOT FETT, FT ETF EE I TOT TOEt Ffk RF Et ft JTEft ftET f EF, 

FTEFT ^TTEE EE^t ftT f TOft ft Eft# |E, =TR TORT E Eft EETtTT =Ft 3#f?ET 
gq kF^mleagq 1A M E§TT TTEt-EEFT ^ §TO, tfTOT TO# I RT5 eF^fett EEETf, E|cT 
W TOEft ft |TO 1 TOT Ft EET ft FTEFt Ff TOEE f ^E fttf f TOEE f I FTtffE 
^tf TOEFt FEET EEFEET 3?E TOT FTEFT #tt ftT ET ^T ETF f TTE#, TOff# TOEFf 
EF TOft yETtE ET...TOTf EFT EF EE# ffudldl f 3ttT EE# #tTE TOT FtET I 

TOT# EFT EtTEEFT EEF #t k ^EET | f# kE5# EE-ETE-T3F Ef k E^T EF 
EET 1 1 EET3E# EftTF ft EE f ■^tT Et ER f , TTt 3TE5T f I EFRET fE?TT# f , ERE, 
3TE3T TORE I, FT ftvE EE I #f#E E ft ETFET f TOT# TEETER # ETE-EEt Ef I 
EF #E ETTTET Eft f# FT ETE ff EFT EiTTMET Ft ^E# I Et ft EFT FtET I frf#E 
3EEi-SRt Ft, ^ft TOft Ft, F#tE ft, ERIeIE Ft I ftft E§fET ft E# 3E 

TOT ETFf I FT TOTF T<p Ft, FT TOE? EETEE EE#t ft I FT TOTF TTFEEf TTE EEEE 
^ 1 ^tF ^ ^ETF #tT FT ETE fl Ft 3TtT FT TOTF ^EE-TEt TTE ffTT TO 3TEE-TOFT EiTE 
#t ^TT EF ETf ^tT FT ETE eft 3EE TTEE-RETt ^ T# I EF EEE E>T% ETTtt #t 
ff?Eft t f# TOT# ?TFT #t ET flFH #t ET EfE #t RE TTTTE TTE 1 

64. The Sixty-fourth Session of the INC was held at Nagpur from 9 to 1 1 January 1 959. See 

also SWJN/SS/46/pp. 164-261. 
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Rftt RiT ft 3tmdil RiFT, ftlP-E 3ft 7 RTtf RiTR 3TTR =FT--T R?f , fiHHl H6e1l RFpR 
ft R^JT Rif RTR-RM RRRT, fttPh FRT? 3tM=hel ft ft R“ft ft, ft RFR R% ftft, Riel 
RR RTRT FRIT I 3FTT FR 3ftt ^ Rftf R?t R^-RFT ftRT R7F % Rftf ft ft RieT RR 
RTTR ft ftR> RFT sM'll, SflpR 1 , R?t RfpT fftE TFeft % 3 ft 7 ’JFt FteTT % % Rift 
ft ETR ft 3TEH RT Rift fftff 9TF7 ft, RtFeft ft 3ft 7 ftf, Rit? R3RT ft fftTRit tstet 
E ft ffteTET, E7R Eft t, Rfft R5T RRET Eft ft I TRIWf RE Eft ft I ft Eft EFT ETR 
FtET % I HlvJH fteTT ft fft ft FEIt 3TTE EMI ft ERE ft EEEit FEft ftT ft I 
EEEit FE EE, dftPb cfcRI, eisftl ft, elsPEft 3ft 3t1ft R 3?ft dletl Rltd 
Pitgdl ft ftr Eft ft fft 7 eft F 7 ? RiTR ER ft ft I ft 3dE>l EilH ftft ftft 3TET FE 
3IMEM ft E^Tt RiT ftEi SFFE E RiT? ft Eft eFEt-ftft Fft E><4) ft 3tt7 ft 7 ? ft 
EREt ft 1 Efft ft Eftt I Eft fft^Ft, gift ^THEM ft, gift ftft ft-ftE RiT ft, 3M 
fft I 3T 7 ft-3T 7 ft RR ft fttE ft, ftfftiE RR ft TFE ft ETft Efft EFET EFt I ft 7 ETC 
ERET I fft RTF Rift RE ft ERE ft TFft EIW ERE ETET ft EFft-EFfftET I 3ft? EF 
FEET EfT EfftE 1 1 

3tmft EFT TERETE ft 3ftT 9lN<; fttEEToT ft d§d ^T Ei?t ft, dft-dft dtd^ 
fftt ft, ftft 7pTT I REi ft ftRFEt ftfft Rift ft I ftft T Jftt fftft ft RTIT TEFft ft, =EFft 
ft Rft 3$5 ft, 3 TTft, .#7, ftffteT ft ft ftRfft ft??, R^E t RSR, ftfftR 3TR3FRT ftt 
^fftTT ft TFTft ft7317 ftft W ft? ft 7^) CtI5 ft Tjftftpr, TRftfft RTlft ft TFT ft^R 
3RT fttTF cET fftftftTT FtefT ft I ft «fft ftftft ftft ft ft I ft ft =Efft 
3TRT-RRT fftEft ft I s5 3ftt RFJR RFT fteFTT fftfRTT ft, ftfft? fftEEIT ft I ft ft?, 
fftEeTT ft ft RHft 3TFFEt eTRTFRTTlFRftftfttftftRTrRft RRRfft ftt R?ft I 
Fftt §Ttftr ft Ft =rftr ftt, cft ft fr ftf «iftft i ftftr RTft ^ ftt ftft ft 

ftt I, ft ftR 3{R ftt 3leTTft I, ftt ftft ft FR ft ft ft 7ETR 3R7 Reft % ftft 

fftftt ftft ft, fftftt ft ft cETR Ftft ft 3t|cf ^5 I fftftt tTcfc RFR R3TfT, «TFR 
ijTsTWW ftF ft I ftt RF ftt TJcE ?l : 47«TrR ft HR? ft ftft 7 Fttft ft fft RFT ft fft ftt 
gftiJR fftRTt ft 3ttT RfttRR ?ft 3TNftt tERRt ftft leftftTFrftteftfterRrftf 7 
tEtft ftt I 

ftfftt 3nfer ft RFT RF Ft 3tlftt ft tft Fft ft ftt 3RRTT ft RR ffteTRT ft, 3ltft 
tftftt ft, ftsRT efft ftt RFER fftftt ft ft 3TERt ft fft RR ftt W fftrTT RT1FT 
ft | R^ RefR^r RRT ft, Rift ftr Ft ftt eft ftf-RRift ft I fttft ftt R 7 ftf 3TT ft, 
^Fft fft ft I Rftt ftT RvF^R ft, ft ft ft fft 'SRRR RTR ftt RRTT ft, ft§T RFRT ft I 
RRR RipT RFT ft?T ft I ftftRT RTR 7?ft, ft?T ft eft-ftt ftft ^ ft?T RFT ftf ftftT ft I 

65. In Umra. Udaipur district Rajasthan, in 1956. 
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aftftf RR ft9T E5TZT-HT ft 1 REEF <M^)H ¥ RtRT ft, SEtRT STR ft$T I ftftfiR ftvRT RF 
RET SR fftjft RRTR ft I ^fRET 3 ETTT SR, SfEtfft Aedd R>H snft ftftsETt RtR ft, 
STEvEER RtR ft, fftsTET sft ftRT eft ^fftET ft, RtT fft*RR S% RRft I FRtft, FRTTT RtR 

re rert fr% ft?T -snft i srft ft RRsft fftRR ftt, rsf fasrrit ftt i #r, RRsft fftRR 

Eft ftRTEft sp Ft, FRIT fftR 3TE5T Eft SIT I fftj# ft$T Rt fftR 3TE5T Eft ftrTT ^Rf 
ft$T sfc REET FTRT I RT FEE 3E% REE fETET I REE SR fftET ftt FETE EERR Rft? 
EFT i ftt RFf 1 1 SR REE ET Tft Tgftt % 3?tTFE REft ET it #T fftET E% Eft fft?ETT 
Ft I ftftrt FEft RTE ftsEt fET RR ET E% ftft ft Eftft RfftE Eft Rlftt 1 1 ft?T Et RETT 
Et fftE E% ftft ET%R I ft$T sjT RETf ET RR E% ftft ETftft, fftETE E% ftft Etfftt EtT 
RftRRt FIR Etfftt RR ET RTE sft RFft 1 1 

EIRE TfTT sir fRRRt Eft EFTF §F sft, ETTF Eft §R T3TE , %TF Eft fft I EEft 
REftf fttT RETTR RRIF Ft E% I RRRt RTT R|-R% EFT fftrft sft %T Ft Eft I FRTf 
RFTR ft RR-RtRt ft Eft RR SFT fftET I ERTSTft TRETft ft ftET, 

R ET ft %TTT RT RETET, §TF? I ETTF-ftTF, RTTF Eft ftt RTR 1 1 EMETE RET RT3TT 
Eftftt RT RETIE RTRt RT SfRT ETET I fftlT ft R%-R% EFT 13% 1 1 far ft ERTTEFt RR 
ft I fttT RSE 3|9 TFTR, SJRRTR, EHETE ft$T fftr 1 1 RR-RTTF RR ft 3FET R^ 

% T3FT SfR fRRT, RRf% RftRRt 3tR*ft t; R^ fRR-RR %FRR sft, RRR Rtft % I 
RRT Rt R #ft |R OTT^ftt ft, RFft R Rtft t, RftRRt RTtRRt ft I fftR-RR %FET 
sft R^FTR #T ftR R TRFT SR ftRT 3ETR ft§T sft R% ft | FR RTF REfTR RJRT ft ft 
SR ftRT I Flft |R ft7T ( ftR gq ftiff ft ^fftcE ^TEt ft RR 3TEftt RFRR ft I ft 
3ftT RFRR ft %l 

3TTRRTT FRIT ft§T ft RFt f^TSFEIR ftft ft, RF RRT Rft ftcE |3TT, ft STIR F^TT, 
SIF Rft %EF, ft Rft I RTR RRF ft f^TRERR ft I ft fftRTRR fft Rft FETRt ft, 
sfttfft ft RTFRT F ftEi 3rtft TRtFT ft ft I sftf RTR JRRR ft ft RRSJR RRtft I $ft RTF 
R|R Rift T3TTR ftft ft I RF ft ftRT ft, ftfftR 3TRT RTRsft -3TTRR ft RTR, ftft ftt 
TRTft sftnft sft ft RF ft RRT RTT sftft RRER ftt RT% RFf ft fft fftlft FtR-^T Rft 
Rftt ftT fttTR R% 3Tft sft | ft ft Rift ft fttT RTR I ft?T % FRft Rft, FRlt ft?T 
% R^R HTTfRft ft, ^4 eld I, STTRRtff, R^R RRRFRT ft | R^R RTRt R FR TEFR Rft 
1 1 R|R RTft R FR FRR TTW |R ft ift ^fftlT sft RlRRR ftRt ft I RRT RT% ft I RRT 
RTRt sft RT 3 RT ft | RfftR RSF #T RTR ft ftsF RTRft RTRRT ft ^5\ ^ SJF Rtfftt, 
F% RF RtfftR I FRTft RTR RF ft, tftTR ft; Rft REt Rt FR FFRTR sft^t; Rft ft% RT 
FR RR) fifSTjTRR; Rft ftft Rt FR <IF sftEt, ft RETf I Sf^ RRT fft ^5 RTR Rft 
ft ’p-FFRTR sft ft SIRsft ft, RRR eft | 3TftR RRT?R ft I F^SfT sft RTR ft I %ftET 
3TTR SITR Tft fft ERT FRT 3RRSHT ft | FtRT RTRRt RR FRi FtRT ft ftft ft Rt| 3TTRSTR F=F 
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I RMIcfi FTT, ^el^ell FTT I 3TTFFTT FFT I, 3TTRFT FfF RR #T FFT 1 1 RFT FF FFT 

I I rttVl F^FT FFT ^ ^FTTST Ffnf ^tR F?ft Fleft F I Fief'-F FFT FtFT ^ I FFT FTtf fFRft 
FTt FFT f*TRFT RF FFT 3IRFT FTefej FTT RIRF F Fif I FT ^f^lT 37777 £77777773^5 

for stcft fkrf, fr ft rtf rt ftf<f I, » rtrf f Fff Ft far frit fft Ft fr 

Fff fRR RFTF I 

#T, ^F 3TTRFT FFT FTRF W WT R, RTRR FtR TFT f RR ^T eft 3% RTRR R 
%3T | RTF if I RTR FTFt <|HsRfi Fft SJR R t, RT^R Fff FIF % t% f I ^Ft eft 
3Fft ft Fft fRFTTFF FR % FTTF-RT W RRT FRf FTT % ft-eftF FR RRT FRFT I 
FR-R-FR SJR FTeft F I FFTF FTFT 3tfT FTt? RRF FFf fRRT I FIR RlRT F FFTFT FF 
% Rf RTFF, FFF RtR ^ R Rift f RR FIF?t I Rrft FR RTF % RF F Ft 
^ I Hr, Rf FpJ IvRT, T3R FFF eft RRT FR Fff RFxft 4f RRF Ft RFT FT 3?tT 
t RTRFTT F^F fF$T RTR ?R ?JR if FFT f£, FFTeftRT R 3jfT ?Fft RT^F ft t% 
3ftr R/TT RT F|R $F RTRR FRT I FjR FTF ^FT RTRR Flff I Fi|F Riff FTF RF if TFefl 
I ^t7 Fff FTFFT I TFT RTRR FTf I RTRFTT RTFF R^ I ftfoF RRF Fff f^TReTT, FFlfFT 
^ eft Rif RRF FIT FORT f I RFT FFT RTft RffFR 1 1 FR RF RRif f I RRR-RRF 
Ft, RFR-RFR RlfeT FT, RRF ^?ft Ft, RRR-RRF RfRt Ft 3ttT RRR-RRF 
RTFT3Tf ^ aflT FR RF RTF RFI Fot FTFT F7 1 1 FF^ FRTft FTFT Ft FFRF ^Et I FFT 
F|F FR I RT RRft RRI FTFT FFIFf I, ftR^f Rif FTeffR FRtf RIFfkFf FF 3TFt 
^?FT 1 1 %ft RRF RFT Rif F?T Ff RF RFeTT 5|?TFTR Ft RTF I Rgi FFT FFT RFR 

I #T ^Rf-^Rt FR FR FFR Fft ^JR FR^ t, FRTft §Tf^R FFeft 1 1 Flk FFR »JR FR I 

^ FTFT f% 3TTRFRT Ft FF-FF RfRT Rt FRlf f Ft fkt RRF f Rt RE FF 7% 
F, RfF fFi RFRT FF RTR Ft I FF RRIF ft Fft FFt ^t FtRFT I, RRFFT FfFR f , 
tRRR F5R FFf klFRT FR FRRTTF FFT 3TTFft I Ft-eflF F^ |R, ^FT RT Ft RRFTt 
TFTRT FT FT ifF FTFT FT FF RRFFT FfFR FFT RfRT | “ FFffFT FRR FRlf F?T if iMt 
if %RIFt FTt FTFT RTFRT 3?R FRlf f§T ^t RFFT ^ RkFR R FFT I'l FRR FFT 
*TkFT FFT Ft RFTFT f ? FRlf Ff-Ft FTTRFTF RtF Ft FF 7F 1 1 FRTft RIF^ft FTTR FR 
^ 1 1 Ft ^ft Ttft RTF Ft Rf^T t, FFff^T RFT ft$TRft I FF RRF Fft I 

RFRT RtR RTk f 3TTRFTR RRF F9TF FRf , P-b<ct f I ^l*t, JR^ FTFT RTTF 
^nft t, FTRft, FFTR RR RRRTF ^ft #T SlffFTT 3TR 3TRTFTF afk FTFt-FTFf, 
^tFTF, Ft FtFT f I ftT^TF RF FIRMER Ff RRF F9TF ^ fflRfRR if FTFT FTT RT?t 

I I FFT ^t RTF f I RRFfT FTRR RIF f , fFF7RF RFT fRRlfM, fR Ft FRF FF # 
t RtT jfTRft RFI % TFTF Fft FF T^t % fFTRTFt % f?TR ^ j^elft Ft #T RRF 1 1 


66. See SWJN/ SS/26/ pp. 1 30- 1 43. 
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3TT3, 33cFt 3^ ^5% F3T^ ^$T 33 

l3t3F33Ft7FTtl33^T3 33T3-3?T3 I, '3TFt^7^t'3frr^#T F^FT 
^T 33 fit? 1 1 far 33 ^ 1 1 ^fitFT 3llfisK 6-HKI ^9T 3?I TFT ^ oftl 

^T 3T?fi3 3) {Is 3TT3*ft ^TT qf3l 33?t ^TR^ ^ v 3fi? 33^ t?3 '3ift? 3I1 h ^ I 3t 

33RI F3^) % F3 R3) rRF ^ <£3^ ^TT^, ^TT^, F*f ^ v5TTT yffff ^ 9 F33 33T 

^ 33HT ^ 33 3? I $$\ ^ HI^ ^ tR'^FT 3>HI ^ I 

33, 33^7^3 333T f #7 33T 3^ 3TTT£ ^tVIcirfT $ 33T ^T33T 3*3? I 
3ft? 3FT 3fiff ^ 3^ 3ft? TT3> F3f^ ^§T 3>T ^33 ^73% 3ftr 3FFft 

3>FT ; ft 3FT *ft TpTFt I 33 ! 

3T3 333 3T3 *33 fi?*3 cffit 3T7 I 33 fi?*3! 33 ! 33 ! 

[Translation begins: 

Sisters, brothers and children, 

Some time has passed since I came to Rajasthan 67 and probably this is my first 
visit to Bhilwara. I came here to attend a conference of the Bharat Sewak Samaj.' 
But the truth is that it was not the conference that brought me here. That was 
only an excuse to come to this famous land again and meet all of you, because 
there is nobody in the whole of India who does not have a place in his heart for 
Rajasthan and especially Mewar. This has always been the land of heroes and 
there are innumerable tales told of brave warriors and heroic women. 

So, I have come here today and will be with you for a short while and 
speak to you. But the fact of the matter is that I want to know the answer to one 
question from you. Are the people of Mewar and Rajasthan, whose story is the 
story of India, prepared to prove their mettle today in the modem times? How 
many of you, men and women and boys and girls, are filled with a passion to do 
brave deeds? I do not mean the bravery of the old days when people fought 
their enemies with swords. Those days are gone. But there is another type of 
valour which is even more difficult; that is to serve the nation in a peaceful 
way. To serve the people of Rajasthan and the people of India and to take on the 
burden of the great tasks which confront us today. India has seen many ups and 
downs in her long history and accomplished innumerable great tasks. But, in a 
sense, there has never been a greater task before the country than the one which 
faces it today. 


67. See fn 56 in this section. 

68 . See fn 57 in this section. 
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We have never had to fight such a great battle as we have to do today. 
Whom are we fighting against? Not against another nation or race, but against 
the poverty which afflicts India today; against our weakness, against all the 
things responsible for the downtrodden condition of the country. We must remove 
them and make India a strong and prosperous nation once again. India is a vast 
country — ranging from Kashmir in the North and the snow-clad peaks of the 
Himalayas to Kanyakumari and almost the tip of Sri Lanka in the South. It is a 
vast country surrounded by the sea on two sides and the Himalayas on the 
third. India has grown up in the cradle of oceans while the Himalayas stood 
sentinel on the North. Our ancestors too were great like the mighty oceans and 
the great Himalayas. 

But ultimately, it is not the Himalayas or the oceans which are going to 
protect or succour us. It is the people who must do so. We often shout slogans 
of Bharat Mata Ki Jai. Who is Bharat Mata? Is she a woman or a goddess who 
is hiding somewhere ? Bharat Mata is you and you and I. All of us, the millions 
of people who live in the country, are Bharat Mata. Irrespective of their religion, 
caste, province or language, everyone who lives in India together constitutes 
India. Please remember that. You must not think that the people of Rajasthan 
are more Indian than the people of Bombay or Uttar Pradesh. All ot us are 
equal, irrespective of caste, religion and province and India does not belong 
solely to any one of us. It would be wrong to think so. People belonging to all 
the provinces and religions, whether they are Hindus, Muslims, Christians, 
Buddhists, Jains, Parsis or Sikhs, are the citizens of India and have equal rights 
in the country and we are all one large family. 

The caste system has existed in India for centuries. At the time when it was 
first established it may have been relevant. But now it has absolutely no meaning 
in a world which has changed so much. Today nobody would be prepared to 
accept the suppression of some sections of society by the other, the so-called 
higher castes. In today’s world, it is merit and intelligence that count, and the 
men and women who have the capacity to work hard are more important, those 
who have the spirit of service to the country, are held in respect. Who is the 
most important man in the country? It is our President, Babu Rajendra Prasad. 
But he is no king or emperor. He's not even a jagirdar. He had a small land- 
holding in Bihar. Why then does the country respect him? Why has he been 
accorded the highest honour in the land? It is because he has been serving the 
people of India for the last fifty years; because he is intelligent. He has devoted 
his entire life to serving the country and that is why the country respects him 
and has accorded him the highest position in the land. He is the first citizen ot 
the country, not because of his caste or religion or family but because he has 
served the country well. 
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There are many children present here today who must be studying in schools 
and colleges. If they have the mental and physical ability and character and can 
serve the people well, they can also aspire to the highest position in the land, 
that of the President of India. It is open to everyone who has the ability, 
irrespective of religion, or caste and has earned the respect of the people by 
serving them. So you must not think that because you happen to be Bhils or 
Gujars or belong to some other tribe, or Rajputs, you cannot qualify. Some 
people feel that the tribals are backward and it is true because they have not 
had the opportunity to progress. But if one of the Bhil boys is intelligent and 
able, the door is open to him to become the President of India. So can a Gujar. 
What is the yardstick that we apply to judge people? It is not by their caste or 
wealth but by their character, ability to work, spirit of sacrifice, etc. So please 
understand this. 

So, as I told you, we are facing the biggest challenge today in the thousands 
of years of our history and we are engaged in a great battle, not with another 
country, but with the poverty and weaknesses which afflict the country. It is a 
very difficult battle because it cannot be won by slogans or a temporary deed of 
valour, but only through hard work. We will have to work very hard, not for a 
day or a month or a year but for a long, long time to build a new India, a strong, 
prosperous, self-reliant nation. It means that the sufferings of the people must 
be removed and they should get the opportunity to progress. 

How many people live in India? Almost forty crore people live here. It is 
one-seventh of the whole world. So, it is a gigantic task to uplift forty crore 
people. It is not as if I can provide jobs for all of them. How can I give jobs to 
forty crore people? They will have to work hard and find new avenues of 
employment. They can work on land, industries, and cottage industries and do 
fifty other things. There are thousands of tasks which are essential in a society 
and the more work that is done the faster the society will grow. It is a big task 
and we have to make arrangements to see that it is done properly. When you 
fight a war with an enemy, it is the commander of the army who decides how 
the troops should move and attack, etc. Similarly, we will have to decide what 
our priorities are and the direction in which we should progress, etc., in our 
great battle against poverty and disease. 

It is for this that we have drawn up, as you must have heard, the five year 
plans which chalk up programmes for five years and decide where the emphasis 
should be. The First Plan is over and as you must have heard, it has been 
extremely successful. Two and a half years of the Second Plan have gone by 
and in spite of the innumerable difficulties, we have been progressing. What 
were the difficulties? In the first five years, we had still not come to grips with 
the enemy and so our task was easier. Now that we are progressing, the battle is 
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growing tougher and the difficulties are also multiplying. This is the true test of 
our strength. If we reach our goal very easily, there would be no problem at all. 
So now we are on the Second Plan and are already thinking of the Third Plan. 
The period from now to the end of the Third Plan will be the most crucial and 
difficult for us. We must work hard and bear hardships so that we can be 
victorious in our battle. There will still be a great deal to do. But then the things 
to be done would be different. I do not promise that you will be able to relax 
completely in the future. Rather I have come to invite all of you, brave men and 
women of India, to participate in this great Mahabharat war against poverty 
and weakness. We will have to work hard in mutual cooperation and unity. 
After all, we will be working for our own people in the villages and the provinces 
and which will benefit all of us. We want to do things which may benefit India 
and the world and cause harm to none. But it requires tremendous hard 
work, too. 

You just saw some village leaders getting prizes . 69 They were selected for 
the good work they have done in the community projects, particularly on the 
land, in boundary work, in contour bunding which will benefit their fields as 
well as their villages and the adjoining areas too. So, they have done a great 
service to the people. A great deal remains to be done in this direction. In the 
past, the land belonged to the princes and jagirdars who may have been good 
people. We had no quarrel with them but the entire system had become 
anomalous in today’s conditions. Times have changed and the world changes 
constantly. We also change daily, as we grow from childhood to adulthood, 
become old and then die. The entire social organisation is constantly changing. 
The caste system is fast disappearing. Similarly, the time has now gone when 
women would remain inside their houses in purdah. Today every single man 
and woman has to be in the forefront with heads held high, with no sign of 
weakness. This is the kind of people that we need in India. We will have to give 
up the old habits of purdah and what not. You can rest assured that none of the 
girls who go to schools will agree to being in purdah. If somebody tries to force 
them, they will revolt and rightly so. So, as you can see, the society is changing 
all around us. India and the world are changing. 

You read in the newspapers about rockets being sent to the moon. The 
stories of mythology that we used to read in our childhood have become pale 
compared to what is happening today. If we fail to understand this extraordinary 
world of ours, we will remain backward as we did in the past. We became weak 
and laid ourselves open to foreign invasions. If we continue to show weakness, 
we will again become vulnerable. You cannot achieve anything by shouting 

69. See fn 58 in this section. 
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slogans. Our youth seems to have become accustomed to shouting slogans. We 
will have to work hard to progress in all directions and the most important 
thing is to produce more wealth in the country by increasing production of 
goods. 

What is the wealth of a nation? It is not gold or silver which are merely 
tools of trade. The wealth of a nation consists of the goods produced from land 
and from industries and by other sources. The village industries which used to 
flourish in the old days came to a standstill during the days of the British and 
we began to buy British goods. Some industries are now coming up, but they 
are not enough. We need big industries, machine making industries, because 
we cannot progress unless we produce machines ourselves. The real industries 
and factories are those which make machines. We cannot keep importing them 
from Germany and England. India can progress only when we have built the 
foundations of basic industries. We must produce steel in large quantities, big 
machines, power, etc, which will add to our strength and wealth and at the 
same time provide employment to millions of people. As you know, today there 
is great unemployment in the country. So we have to take up all these tasks. I 
will not go into the details. Our main aim should be to work for the benefit and 
progress of the country. In the beginning we are bound to face great hardships 
and difficulties and we will have to work very hard. If we work only as much as 
we do today, our earnings will remain the same. There will be no increase in 
that except perhaps when the crops are exceptionally good. But generally 
speaking, our income will remain what it is and so will the poverty in the country. 

Moreover, you must remember that no matter what our income is, the 
population is constantly increasing by fifty-sixty lakhs a year. Consequently, 
the number of mouths to be fed increases enormously every year. Not only that, 
they have to be clothed, have houses, health care facilities, schools and what 
not. So our expenditure increases and if the income does not keep pace with it, 
we w ill become poorer day by day. We must produce enough not only to keep 
pace with the growing population, but have a surplus in order to invest in the 
tasks of development, whether it is building more schools, industries, hospitals 
or something else. All this is possible only when production increases and there 
is a surplus in the country. Therefore,, the problem of how to increase production 
is the most urgent one in India today. 

I feel that we have very few industries for a country of the size of India. We 
must expand them and we are doing so. But it requires large investments. We 
are putting up four huge steel plants which will require more than five hundred 
crores of rupees. Just imagine, it is an enormous amount for a poor country 

70. See fn 59 in this section. 
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like ours. But we had to do it, because industrialisation is not possible without 
steel. The modern world is entirely dependent on steel and if we do not produce 
enough of it, we will have to import it. That means a great drain on our precious 
foreign exchange. Therefore, we decided that we would tighten our belts and 
somehow find the money for the steel plants. The investment is very heavy and 
the plants will take years to complete. But once they are completed, there will 
be tremendous benefit to the whole country. The national wealth will increase 
and the country will progress rapidly. Therefore, the essential requisites for 
progress are hard work and large investments initially. The benefit will follow 
years later. We are setting up large industries and setting up river valley projects, 
etc. One big canal is being built here in Rajasthan which will turn the arid 
deserts into green fields. 1 It will be a great achievement. But it requires 
enormous investments which is a big problem. Another big dam is being built 
on the river Chambal which will benefit Madhya Pradesh as well as Rajasthan. 

What is your role in all these great tasks? I cannot give you a clear-cut 
answer, because you must be doing different tasks. But as I told you, one basic 
requirement is to increase agricultural production if we want to start new 
industries, etc. In the last two, three years the crops have failed and we have 
had to import food grains worth crores of rupees. This has brought many of our 
schemes to a halt. But there was no choice. The first priority, therefore, is to 
produce as much as we can from land. We should produce enough for the 
requirements of the growing population and there should be a surplus which 
we can export and get other necessary items like machinery in lieu of it. 

I think all of you must be aware that we do not produce enough from land. 
The average yield per acre is very little compared to other countries. We can 
easily increase it if we use good seeds, fertilizers, better ploughs, etc. I do not 
say that everyone must use big tractors and what not. I mentioned contour 
bunding just now. If such measures are adopted, the production can easily be 
doubled or even trebled. It has been done wherever the effort has been made. 
Recently a big farm has been started here at Suratgarh. I have heard that the 
crop is standing twelve feet high where it used to grow to three or four feet. 
The soil was excellent and a little bit of irrigation has done this trick. Soon 
Rajasthan will have plenty of water, some through canals and by digging tube- 


71. See fn 60 in this section. 

72. See fn 61 in this section. 
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wells all over the state. The soil is very good. We need strong hard-working 
men and women because it is human beings who make machines and not the 
other way round. Therefore, I want you to understand what is happening in the 
country and explain it to others in the villages and cities where you live and 
then participate in these tasks together. We have established the Bharat Sewak 
Samaj not to give special position or kudos to a few, but to provide a forum for 
those who are interested in serving the country. We want them to work for the 
upliftment of the rural areas and new avenues of work which will benefit 
everyone. 

I would like to ask the people of Rajasthan what their role should be in all 
this. Good work is already being done in this State which has made some 
progress in the last ten years or so. But a great deal still remains to be done. So. 
you must work hard. I have come here to invite all of you; not only the men, but 
the women, too, to participate in these tasks. Indian women, particularly the 
women of Rajasthan are extremely brave, and there are innumerable legends of 
their courage and bravery. But the men have suppressed them in the past and 
not allowed them to develop. This cannot go on any longer. The women must 
also be educated and trained to participate in the national tasks. I want that 
illiteracy should be put an end to in India as quickly as possible. Everybody in 
the country must learn to read and write though it is difficult to teach grown- 
ups. There should be no child in the country that is not educated. Only then can 
India progress as the other countries have done. 

You must have heard how England and the United States, the Soviet Union 
and Japan, France, Germany, etc., have advanced. It is because they are extremely 
well-educated and have taken advantage of the modem scientific discoveries 
that have taken place in the world. They have adopted the modem techniques 
of production and technological advances to make their countries powerful 
and wealthy. So we must also educate the children and train their minds to 
grasp the advance made in the world in the field of science and technology. 
That does not mean that everybody should move to the cities. We must improve 
the condition of the rural areas. Only then will India progress. There should be 
good houses in the villages, good facilities for education and health-care, 
employment opportunities, etc. 

As I was saying, it is extremely important to increase agricultural production 
as much as possible. I will tell you how it can be done. I asked someone if 
jowar is grown in this area and was told that it is grown around Kota. Then I 
asked how much jowar was grown per acre, to which the reply was six maunds. 
In some areas it may go up to ten or twelve maunds. But a very good friend of 
mine, who keeps himself abreast of modem scientific developments, has been 
engaged for the last twenty-twenty five years in the task of finding ways of 
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increasing agricultural production. 4 Recently he came to me and told me about 
the experiments he had made in growing hybrid jowar, by introducing a new 
streak from the United States also. Can anyone guess how much he has been 
able to produce from one acre of land? He has produced 120 maunds of jowar 
per acre. Just imagine the difference between six or ten maunds and one hundred 
and twenty maunds per acre. It shows the tremendous scope there is for 
improvement. The same thing is possible with wheat and other crops. We can 
definitely increase production if we make the effort. 

There was a grievance among people here that the zamindari and jagirdari 
systems had been abolished. Now the complaint is against land ceiling. I do not 
know exactly what will happen but some steps will definitely be taken. After 
all, the land is not taken away free. They do not seem to realise that the majority 
of the farmers in India do not possess more than an acre or two of land. This is 
by and large the average, because the pressure on land is very great. The situation 
is not the same in Rajasthan because there are vast, arid deserts here. But here 
people do not seem to realise that they can increase the production from land 
enormously if they adopt new and modem techniques of agriculture and work 
hard. What is the sense in having large tracts of land if the production is very 
low? If you go to Japan, you will find that not even an inch of land is wasted. 
Even the land which is one yard away from the railway line is cultivated. In 
India, a great deal of land is wasted. In Japan, you will find the land on both 
sides of the road under cultivation because they do not want to waste even an 
inch of land. Their aim is to produce as much as they can and they succeed very 
well. They produce four times as much as we do from one acre of land. 

There is one more thing. If each individual farmer works separately on one 
or two acres of land, he will not have the capacity to do very much or the 
wherewithal to adopt new and modem, scientific techniques. He cannot afford 
good tools, good seeds and fertilizers, etc, even if he gets some governmental 
help. Therefore, it is essential to form cooperative societies particularly in the 
field of agriculture. I do not like the idea of very large cooperatives. There have 
been cooperative societies earlier too but they were basically credit cooperatives. 
That is not enough. Small cooperatives should be formed in each village or 
with two villages together so that they can help the farmers with the buying of 
seeds, fertilizers, implements, etc., and also in selling their produce. 

Cooperative societies are very common all over the world. You will find 
them everywhere in Europe. The farmers inform the cooperative societies about 
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their requirements which are delivered at their doorstep. They send the produce 
to the societies which sell it. Their cows produce much more milk than we get 
in India. Here we only seem to worship them and do not know how to look 
after them. In Europe, the cattle are extremely well looked after. The same 
thing is true of poultry. The cooperative societies collect the milk and eggs and 
their products from their doorsteps and sell them. The accounts are settled later 
every week or so. So, what I mean to say is that the cooperative societies help 
in so many ways that the load on the farmers is lightened. They do not have to 
go from pillar to post trying to sell their produce. Their job is to produce as 
much as they can and the cooperative societies take care of the other things. 
This saves their time and so they are able to work very efficiently. Therefore, 
cooperative societies have become very essential in the modem world. 

Cooperative societies can be of various kinds. One, as I told you, is the 
credit cooperative, which gives loans, etc., which is all right, because it takes 
the place of the old moneylenders. But the cooperative societies should take up 
other tasks too. They should sell all the goods that the farmers produce. In this 
way, the profits go to the farmers and the middlemen have no role to play. The 
profit is shared by the members of the cooperative society. These are known as 
service cooperatives which take care of the various requirements of the farmers. 
We want that there should be a cooperative society in every village in the country. 
There are five and a half lakh villages in India, some of them very small ones. 
So we estimate that there should be at least two and a half or three lakh 
cooperative societies in the country. The cooperative societies have the right to 
take up joint cultivation if they so wish. The title of the farmer to the land will 
remain intact. There need be no fear on that score. But joint cultivation increases 
production enormously. 


However, I have not come here to urge you to take up joint cultivation. You 
can do so if you wish. The service cooperative is the first step and other things 
will follow. There is no doubt about it that cooperation has become very essential 
and will benefit you enormously. The internal wrangling will become less and 
>ou will be able to produce more, your wealth will increase, and everyone will 
benefit in the process. Moreover, once the people of a village learn to work as 
a cooperative, there can be rapid progress. Schools and hospitals, roads, 
p aygrounds, etc., can be built by the cooperative society. The children will be 
etter looked after. All this will gradually transform the face of the rural areas, 
t cannot be done if each individual works in a separate compartment. It can be 
one onl\ through cooperation and unity. We want that the whole country should 
become a large cooperative society in a sense. 

You must look at it from another angle. It is like a large joint family in a 
ense, in the village. If there are several brothers in a family they work together 
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and share the profits. So, in a sense, it is a cooperative society of five brothers, 
is it not? The joint Hindu family is disintegrating now. But it has become very 
important in the social milieu today. Let me tell you once again quite clearly 
that it is not necessary to take up joint cultivation at the moment. It can come 
later and the people can decide for themselves. At the moment the emphasis 
should be on forming cooperative societies. After all, the members will be the 
villagers themselves and it will be governed by their own representatives. I do 
not want too much official interference. The villagers must choose people in 
whom they have trust and confidence. The job of government officials is to 
help and give advice in every possible way. But the cooperative societies should 
not be run by them because we want the people to become strong by shouldering 
responsibilities themselves. A good officer may be able to run the cooperatives 
very well, but the people remain where they are. So there should be no official 
interference. It is preferable that the villagers should make mistakes and learn 
from them. 

I am pointing this out because so far there has been tremendous official 
interference in the cooperative societies which is not right. The farmers do not 
think of them as their own institutions if the officers run the whole show. This 
is not proper. The farmers must run the cooperative societies themselves. If 
they do it well, they will benefit. If not, they will suffer losses. However, in 
order that the cooperative societies may function well, the state governments 
must train the people to run them. It may be difficult to train everyone. But 
specially selected individuals can be trained. I suggest that a six-month course 
is drawn up. But to begin with, even a month’s training should be enough. 
After all, the cooperative societies cannot function without training. In fact, 
you need training for anything that you may wish to do, whether it is farming or 
carpentry or something else. So training is essential to run the cooperative 
societies and the more trained the people are, the better they will function. 
Therefore, the Government of Rajasthan must make arrangements for training 
people. I cannot say for how long they should be trained, because we must start 
the work immediately. In the beginning it may not be possible to do more than 
a month but it will take at least six months to train them properly. 

Secondly, the village panch should be given training as it is already being 
done in camps, etc., even though very briefly. Such camps have been held in 
community blocks and national extension schemes which have been of great 
use. This should be continued so that the panchayats may understand how the 
cooperatives should function. We must expand this work as quickly as possible 
because the faster it grows, the more we will all stand to gain. As you know, the 
idea is a very old one. But the decision to do it was finally taken at the Nagpur 
Session of the Congress two or three months ago, after a great deal of 
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deliberation . 75 A committee was formed to go into the whole thing. Now that 
the decision has been taken, it should be implemented quickly. It will show 
immediate results. 

I have heard that Bhilwara has grown a great deal in the last five-six years. 
Several industries have been set up and more are coming up which is a very 
good sign. But I want that every single village in Rajasthan must grow. I do not 
say that there should be big industries in every village. Small-scale industries 
can be set up with small machines and agriculture should be improved. There 
should be a school, a panchayat and a cooperative society in every village. The 
men and women in the villages must learn to cooperate with one another, to 
keep their villages and streets and houses clean. 

I have already talked about children. Our most important duty is to look 
after the children, because the children of today are the future of India. If we do 
not look after them properly today, the future of the country will not be good 
either. This bothers me greatly and I feel very upset when I see a child in a 
village or a city who is not properly fed or clothed, has no facilities for education, 
health care, etc. I feel that we are jeopardising the country’s future if we forget 
the children of today. I see the shape of India of tomorrow mirrored in the eyes 
of the little boys and girls around me. We will not be doing our duty if we fail 
to make proper arrangements for their upbringing. These are the tasks which 
we have to do, in mutual affection in spite of caste and religion, etc. People are 
welcome to follow their own religions, but that does not mean that they should 
fight with people of other religions. We must remember that everyone who 
lives in this country is an Indian irrespective of his religion and we are one 
large family. 

I have heard that all kinds of new minerals are being discovered in Rajasthan, 
not very far from Bhilwara. There is something called beryl. I asked what is it 
called in Hindi? They say they do not know. Anyhow, it is a very valuable kind 
of stone. But what is the most precious thing in the world today? It is uranium 
which is used for making atom bombs. I have heard that some uranium has 
been discovered in Rajasthan. 6 Not that we are going to produce an atom bomb; 
even if we have the capacity, we shall not do so. But we can use atomic energy 
in various other ways. It is a great source of power like electricity. Therefore, it 
is a great thing for Rajasthan that uranium deposits have been found here and 
the state is bound to benefit. 

However, ultimately the thing that counts is the strength and ability of the 
people to work hard and to remain united. Numbers are of no use if they are 

75. See fn 64 in this section. 
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weak, because they will be more like sheep and vulnerable to attack. It is only 
when the people are strong that their country can progress. India is a huge 
country. But mere size and numbers do not make a country great. England is a 
very small country, smaller than your Rajasthan. Yet it advanced and grew 
powerful and soon had half the world under its control. It is only because the 
people were hard-working, intelligent and daring, and served the cause of science 
well. They had the courage to cross thousands of miles of uncharted seas. 
Anyhow, they came and conquered India which was not good for us. It is not a 
good thing for anyone to be under the domination of another country. Anyhow, 
we became free. But no trace of hostility or bitterness lingers. England is 
welcome to do what she wants and we go our own way and wherever it is 
possible, we cooperate. Well, as I was saying, mere size and numbers do not 
make a country great. The people must be large-hearted, broad-minded and 
hard-working in order to be able to progress. 

You must have heard about the Second World War which ended twelve- 
thirteen years ago. Germany and Japan had been completely ruined by it. Their 
cities had been razed to the ground and aerial bombing had destroyed their 
industries completely. There was no money in the treasury and thousands of 
people were rendered destitute and homeless. All this took place only twelve- 
thirteen years ago. Today if you go to Japan or Germany, you find that once 
again they have a thriving economy with huge cities and industries and both 
the countries are strong, prosperous and wealthy. They have achieved this within 
twelve-thirteen years because they are both hard-working nations with trained 
and skilled people. They have been able to put their countries on their feet once 
again by working day and night. Today the once-vanquished countries are even 
more advanced than the victors because of the hard work that they have put in. 

In India, complaints can be heard in all directions. They may be justified 
and I do not object to complaints. I want people to be vigilant and point out 
mistakes. It is not a good thing to get into the habit of complaining all the time. 
There are no doubt innumerable weaknesses and defects as well as some good 
qualities. We have succeeded in many things and not succeeded in others. People 
are surprised at the progress we have made. So, all these things must be weighed 
in the balance. Moreover, every individual has some demand or the other and 
often there is a threat to go on strike, processions are taken out and what not. 
Some people keep threatening to go on hunger-strike. The whole thing is 
extraordinary. But let me remind you that while every individual has certain 
rights in a free country, they are irrevocably tied to certain duties. There can be 
no right unless certain duties are discharged. Therefore, we must first discharge 
our duties to the nation to earn these rights. 

Well, I have been speaking to you for over an hour, sitting comfortably in 
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the shade while you are out under the hot, afternoon sun. I do not know how 
long you have been there. I protested the moment I learnt that a meeting was to 
be held in the afternoon and was told that no other time was available. Another 
excuse that was given was that people who come from far off places wish to 
return home before dark. Well, whatever it was, the meeting could not be 
postponed and I am grateful to you for sitting here patiently in this heat and 
listening to me. There are many thoughts that I wish to share with you. But 
generally there is very little time, because I have to think of this whole country . 
India is like a large family with people of different religions, occupations, 
provinces, languages and castes living together. We are embarked on a long 
and arduous journey today. The journey towards swaraj has been completed 
and now the second one involves the upliftment of forty crore human beings. 
We want everyone to become prosperous and the faster we complete the tasks 
before us, the stronger we will be. 

I said elsewhere that the modem temples in India are those which are being 
built for the good of the people like the river valley schemes all over the country . 
The Bhakra-Nangal in the Punjab will supply water for irrigation right up to 
Rajasthan. Two, three years ago, when I inaugurated it, I had called Bhakra- 
Nangal the modem temple of India, because it has been built by the hard work 
of the people and will benefit the farmers in the country . 77 Similarly, there are 
huge steel plants being set up in which thousands of people are working. They 
are also temples in a way because they are symbols of a new India. People go 
on Bharat darshan tours nowadays which are like the pilgrimages of old, when 
people would go to Prayag, Puri, Dwaraka, Amamath and Badrinath. Today, 
more and more people are visiting the Bhakra-Nangal or Chittaranjan where 
railway engines are being built, or the fertilizer factory in Sindri and various 
other places. There is a movement all over the country. People stumble and fall 
and then go ahead. All of us are involved in this mighty task of uplifting the 
country and we must march in step. 

Now I shall end. I shall go to Bombay tomorrow to see a different picture 
of India and to talk to the people. Jai Hind! Please say Jai Hind with me thrice. 
Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 

Translation ends] 


77. See fn 66 in this section. 
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(iii) Bombay 


8. Public Meeting 78 

1c mTt 3ftT RTFRt, 

t RR-RR R*R? ’3TTcTT f RT RRT RRT RRT Ft?ft t Rt RTRT# 3t RRTR 3; RR Rtt =TTT 

fr rrf ^rTrf rrr t^rt, Rfa>R F7Rt f^tr ’jst rT rrt rt, Rr rTT^ rrtr rf! 

foRT RT RjT5 I Ttf%R ZfF cnrT RRR? RPR, RRff% R^R Rl> RTt FRIT - RTTRRTT RT^ 
Rf FRT TFTt t, RRR fRR% R?t Rft MTfF?T, 3ft FR3T, [sff] RTT RF 9TFT R, RRT RRF 
RTt RFT Rt rtl J l 7TT Rift -3TT RRTR I 

Rf RTR Tf Rhm4i MIR RTRT RT R RTRRT RT '-HI I RTRTt RTi| | RTF% 3?t RTR Rt 
RipT Rift RR*t 7t PFR RTR RTt I RTR RTRT ^ RRTR FfR, FR9TT TF% F, RSR, 
RRTR, RipT 7TTt ol'l, RTRRt TjfRRTR Rt RTRR RTR FfR, RfT R7TR RTRRT RTR *t 
Rf RTRRt RTRST^ R Ft, RTT77RTR ^ RTfRRTt %, ^ftT TRR-^ftR Ftift TFTft % I Rt RRRt 
RT7 R Rf ^T Rp5 RTF Rift RRTRT, FR 7TRR RRT 1?, RRT Rot *JFt Rp5 STR RP^R R^t, 
^f%R Rt€t RTR Rt JpR RR3T RTF R RFJR ft fRT RRT R RTRT, R fT?RT RRT FtRT 
RI%R | RTFT FR RT R? I, {RTRT RT tR I, PfTR7 RTR Rtt FR RTt%R RTRft RtfFR I RRT 
Rt-R% R?R ^?T RT RTRR 1 1 

RtR RtT % RtFT RTR % RR TRRR RT RRT Rt RFT R?R ^?T Rt RTRR RF TFT 
^Tt RTT RTTR Rtt RRRT RTT Ft; tftrt RTTR, RT RcF f'tcJFT ipRT RRT %, 3TTR R%; 
#Rt FRlP RT BittR-RcftR RT7tF RtR ^T RT R 7F7t t, RRRtt FTRR STRft Ft, RRRfT 
RfoRT ^T Ft, ftRRR R*tt RR M I ^ RtR-R RRTR, ^ Ft, .RF RtfeR RTR 1 1 oftT 
??T FRIT RTRR, Rt % ^TFTR RRT I, 3TRRFT I, 3TRRT RR ^T %, RRRt % 5FTR |, 
RTT TJRR Rt RRRT t$T F, RRT RR RT Tf§TFtR Ft RRT %, RR R§T; 3TtT Rt 1 1 Rt RRT 
RTR f^F RT .^TFTR Ft #T FR R FT I RFtT RF RTF RRRt R f^F FRtt ^§T RT ^Rt RtRf 
R5T TFR I, ?Rf?TR FRR^Ft^^ttTRTR^RT^tlRRRtRtFTR^IRR RRT R^ 
RTR R Ft Rt FRTR RgTJT %, P+RI <jtl^ R?T RTT RFT; Rt F^f RRRR RRTR ^3RT % ^tT 
R RTR RR? FRlR-3TTRRt RTRR % R^TH I RRt t 3TRR 1 1 RTR Rttf FFRTTT R5^ RT 
cFtf RTT RRfT RTRRR Ft, RT 3TRR I, RRtfo RF RTR ?tt RT RTRt F f%TTt RRT-^, 
RTRR % R^r, RpRF RTt Tt$T R RR RfRRT *TrT Ft I Rtt R?T R RcJT RTRR ^RT Ft, RRt 
Rt I MRt RF RRTR RfrlfRi^TRRRlRtTRRRRRR RTRTR RTRT 1 1 Rt »tt 
RRT R§R I, RpFR RFRT R$R RT RTRT I FRTR ^T, RcJT RI^ R?T...Rtt ^T^t Rt TTftR 

78. Speech at a public meeting organised by the Bombay Regional Congress Committee, 
Prabhadevi. Bombay (North), 9 March 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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1 1 TRRT RTR RFt F fRT...3TTRRT R*RF R 3RftT RTR TFR F I TTRRfo-RTkFRfR 
rT RtF-k PTRTR 3TTRR 3TT $TFk R...<?lP-b’1 RRT %R FRT7T RE RfrR F^T t FR ■STRUT 
k RTRR t TJTT, TTTtR ^TT R I STRT I R7RRTT RT TFT I, RR TFT 1 1 TtPER ST# RRT 
RTtFf STTR^t ?R1T F?T R RTtRT % RTF R RTR 1 1 PftlRRT FfTRT k, RTR R, RTR FRR 
PEER, RF RFT R$R Ft RRT % I 

*RTTF-RT7F Rtf JR fF TRTR 3TT RRT STk RTt TR7R STTRT, RF R?R FRTt RTRR 
RTRT sftT FR RT PTRTT RTR RT P?TR FR% RiRfRRT RRFff, RTRT$TR RRFt, 4fRR 
RTRTSTR, RTFRT RTT RTRRTR I RT faTR FR R FR FRRTT Rk, RRTpE T5TRft RTRTR RT kf 
k, VlT<]SfTR R tFFR rTcJcF FTRT RFt, Rlk TFT% tt R^f FTRT, RFF-R-RTtf RTR RTTRT 

I fkRR R$T k STpJRT RTRTR RFT FT I RR RRT RtF %? RTRT-RTFt RT RTt^ HR R^T F 
RT RT cRTRTT R?t klTT 1 1 rM RTRT R W I, R RFRRT I; Rt RRF RTRT RFR R RT 
RFR Ft; R WI t, R ktRT 1 1 

HR FtRT t FT RTRTR RFT FtRT t, kST 3, STTRSHRT RRJR Rt ^FT Fftft 1 1 RR^ 
RFRT SHtTkfTRRtfcrFkTTt, RTRT, RTF-RTF RTT RTRR, RFRT HR I, 3TRRRR 

I I ^RR I RT HTTTITRf % ^FT Ft RT kT, STTH9HRT RTRR t, RT TTTRIHtR t Ft, RT 
RTI'fl'Rft R Ft I RT Rt Rrj ^tTr ^rt t?TrT % RRt, Rt RST RTT HR ^ I SPIT ^T k ST^THT 
^RT Ft RT ^§T RRt Ft% RHRT I, RRT Ft eft RRR FtRT I, Rt^t RTR Rt RF 1 1 STREET 
RTT F$T RRT SEft I, F7TPFT R# % TJRRT RTR RFT RTRT RRT I, FT sftT R FT, FR^TR 
PfT FT RTR TRRft R^tR R, RTTT RTTMk % RJR RTRR ^FT FtRT 1 1 FR^TR H^t 1 1 
FRfRR R RTRRR RRTRT f k ^RR Trrr rt RRT RTRt ^ R rT RTR ^IRRT RFR 
R^ I 5R% =^TR [RTR] RRt Ftef R|R RR% I R% RkfFR, R% RPttTRR, Rt 
RRT-RFTRRT, Rt ?RfT RTFRT% R I 

far ^RR RRTRT 3TTRT, RT trfT RTFRTR Rk— R%-R% fRR RT RTfRRT I RT RTRTR R, 
RTTR R7% k #T RRt fR I R^BR RRR RR RRT feR ^3R RR ^5 R# , ^ RtR 
RRT RT kf I RRR RR I Rt FT RTR RT RRT RTRT 1 1 kT tt?T R^IRT ^RT RTRt RTRTR, 
Rt RRT I RT Rot RRRTT ^RRT RR, RT R$f ; RRR Rk, Rtf fRR RTTR RR RTR, RT R|R 
Ri?T RRTTT I 

Rt 3TRTtRTT #T ^RR ^ RR £TfT | FRktR | %Tf RT RTkTRT %RT RT^ I, RF R?R 
I’ RT R, RRf% FR tM TTT% I FTTf^TR krak Ttt, #, RT Tft RR R T^FtR PfRTR 
R R^R RTR RRTRT I TTTFRT k, ^RRHl^l R, R^t-R?lT R?ftR R, RR-RR cktRiT R, 
TFFTR RRT-RRT RTRT TTF# I TTTT TR^T RfRR R^T I RT R^t-RRt Rtk kT 3TRT RTR 
t^RT RT, RT RRt RFT sff; RfkfT RffR c^T Sjf | RRRR TT#T RFRR klRT, RftR & 
§Tf^R RTT TFtR RFRTRT, RRT R?T RTRTR c^T I #R RFRTRT? RTR^Et R§TTR RiTT RReft 
I, kTRTFT %R RRRT F? t€[R R RRRT 1 1 FRTTf RTR t F I rM RRt ^tR Rt RFT 
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I FFT, RRf RF StM F M fR FFT if fR FIFR F, FTT# fM FF 7TFFT % 
STfT ^rtrl-^drl H'llFI FFF fR ST17 $;JlHl FSffF FFF W*ft I ?7f slid Rf MF^M 
MlT S-Rd I FF> RRt y^ifd Rl FFR FFT if 3TlR, Pl«d Rd^li Rt FTF F3TT I 
«fIcT F j'ef’f oflT ddlF Fi7R-FrR fd^lR Rf M=t>si I STF f«MR R R 
Rff V<% fR Rf fR 1 1 FFFT % MR STTTTFIF F7 d)F--LdVdH'-Ldl 7# I Rf F7F 
if F7T7T I Rf? R*l ’JFT R7 'itfRl FT R, Rf? Fjfj Ri | fRr ^TTHt % 7TfFT fR FF fl 
SFTT Rsf, 3TT7 M-M MR F7lRf FFFTF fRlT RTF % 3TtT MR Rt R STTTTFIF 

7T fRi am ft if fft ftt wm 1 1 <575 f77Jsti Rt 7 f? ft?, f%R Rt, MR M 

R MR S?I7 FFT fR-FTF fRr Rif MR Ft fR % 37TRt FT7 71 M cR... 
MR FFT sfcH d)-!d"l 3TFT 4<3d %, STFT FTiR f I F%-F% chiygid FTFt % fRjlR 
7t, 7ElR RR I, fRR sfRT F7?t 1 1 Ff if 7IF FTF, R 7 TF FT?f, R fR RRtR R 
I ’TFT Rf, FTlRt; if 7IF fR fRfRft FfR Rf RRRf Rf FFFTF Rtf [Rt %] I 
if R fftt fR ftft fR t, Rf? Mr fR 1 1 ffftf w fttf ftf ffR i ?R F7 F 
t! Mf ftR fift stR f? fR, ffRi rtr f? fR i Fif-Fif fittmf, fR-fR 

?fRFTT I oFRt FRF R 7TIRT Rf, TFf Rf I MR R 0M FT7T, ^ 7T17 

Rff R Mr 3fRr R7 fM, tr ^5 f 3rr i Rr ri% iR w sit f% R Rimr 
M if, ifFRT M R #7 RfM fMl R ^ if #7 7 RRt ^ I 

m -sift sthtT I fR R7 si^cf mgR % R7 rf M M RRt MR %, 

wit M I sr, MR M mr M 1 1 ftR si^t Rf §ifRr 1 1 M mr R 

RT7f mR t 3TR F7T7f M 7RT fM STR R RM R =ER R «fp R I §ffRf R 

§TM RR 1-^7171 SRJT SJRT R, ^7T cFFT R | 3fFlR W TRS R, R 

SR STFT ^7T7r -3R5T cRTF offfRf R 3FR qRR RT F7IT RTfRf I R ^ RT R7J7 
R M gsfT f, sif R snw 75757 §stt f, fRR rt rtt rR 1 Rf Rq- mr 1 1 sr 
M SR Rf SIT cR SR7TT F7 llR R 7 §TF7 R 7 STR R F7RT ^7FRR I, ^RFR> 
MR I, RRf R R §lfiR | -JtR 3R5T cFR R R 7RRT 1 1 

STTST 7R7 W M STFfR RR if, SfR ^fT cFR R 7Fr I FHT7T, 79 qR 
SFpTfRr, RiM trR R Rf R M sr srr ^IRR, miffR fRt ^ M 
FF fR ddlR'l, RRf 37T §Rf7f R FF SF7R SRFJ Rf gmRf I F7RF 7TR 

R, 7TRR F%, SpTFTTT R SFRT I Sff7 sjR ^ 7FT, RRR W 7FT, STTF 7^7, #7 iR 
snRf R 7 ttf% rf fRr strt, F 7R7 sttR fR Rr, R Rt ftt RifRi rfR 
R R^ fR sfRr % 1 F7R7 sn% fR R 7itfR i R 7 'qsir ^rfr ftR7 R sttR fR 

79. Nehru spent two hours at the Bhabha Atomic Research Centre at Trombay on 9 March 
inspecting the construction of the Canada-India Reactor for isotope production, the 
uranium plant, and various laboratories. 
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3TF FF FF FRf *T RfRF % J§R F# fFR ^TFcTT, D.FRF % Ft FtFT |, 

FFtfJE tfrt jetf jetft fTctt %■ i ^rsr ^r>r crt cf^fr w emr Ft?rr 

I, ?TTf"R Ot ^TF F$T FtcTT I, FFTft FRF Jtf JEjf§T?T cRFT I % RTT eFTT % fo# 
FTF % FF H ^Ptillc; FR J? | f^R ^§T H.d<^1l ^ dd'll I fcRTT ^§T FT 3RT % 
I *t d^lddl FFt ^1 dl6dl tf$Tf JET 3Tttt tt I JFFT ^f *pETFFT JEF? F^ RR 
3TFt Ff, F>l^ F/t Ft, F *1$, FtfcRT 3TTF <tTsf I T*JE ^§T JEt TfiftR, -3TTF FtF JET FlPflU, 
FRET FFT FFF TfTTF ^FT 1 1 tIt, 3TtT FR *f Fl?t Flddl, #%F TRT FR *t FTFFT 
| % «TFT qfm JR TF t, FFt FFFF FtT Tt 1 1 Ff?FT Frft FFFF JR TF f % 
'FT?^ FtcTT 1 1 JEtf FtF JEt % FFTT jRRTdl FTTRft J^TTcTT %, Ft FFtFT | FtFT, 
^TF FR JIF I fFt FFFF FtT Tt t •FtT FFtt JfFT FTFT JjTTcTT t 1 FFtt JFFT ^TTrTT I 
J§S FTTT TJF FFFF JRt, for FR t 3TTFR-tt-3nFR 1 1 FTT JfFF tFFF, FR t 
3TTTR I 3M *tFFF, JRT '3TT7FT I FF JEFT FRT I FFF I #T FR FtJE I fot FTF 
%FR Ft FF Mvi^d 3TFFt FRF FFt JR TTFtt, -3TlT FF TO> JjftFRf FR I 3FT TO 
e w'1^> ?FTt t$T t FT FR JEt JRft 1 1 3Tf£TJfRT rft^ff F>t RFTF I, Fit FFT 
%TTR Ft T3F t, Fit FTF FRJ[T Ft I 3TTF FT*t t$T FTTct I, 3fTT 3TIFF?t FTF -FcRlT 
^ FtFt I; FFlfTTF I, TtfaiF F# Ft TTTF T$ FF tt FF TTFTTt I eft fFt FF FTF JET 
FFR F ?TT TO F1FT JRFfT FR Ft RT TTJEcft I TTTt HRE J»5t I % FR FF ^IR 1 1 
ctt FTT^R g?eF JEt %ift % *RHT I ^ FTR ?R FTRt RTF F3 TRRT 1 1 F 
Ft^t FT^r t ^ 3RT FF 1 1 ^f f^T Ft 3TN^ FTF% TOFT FTFFT % JPTtfjfT FFF 
^?T % FTFF IR7 FJF JEfeF TTFFTT 1 1 JRtf JE^F TTFFTT I, FTT%F FF JjftTT F 
F? Tl F I FFfFF F# fJE FF |F t, FT#F Fft fJE FF far TT? I, FTTf^R FF 
T^ I, FF%Tt Tifidis 3TRt 1 1 FF TRT fF?TFfr I FFTt 3TFT FFF I 
fF?TFfr |, FTT% FFTRT FFf 1 1 oftT JET? t$T fjRrft JEt 3TTF % ^f, FTl 3TFTfJET 
FTt #, 3R?ft JEt #, TR JEt ^f, FT^ TRFFRT FT, ^Fll FFlRFI^t Ft, '|dMKT Ft, 
JEtt FftT FftFF FFFF jfe FFT JRT F I 

3TTF FMdl RE F?T |, F?T 1 1 FF F?T t, FFTOTR F?T 1 1 FtFf 

^?T PtisHt TRlf F, FTTF FTTT §F, FFTF Ft FF ^ I ^R^T I FFFj §TFT 

^ l - il ^ ^T Ft F^ ^ I FTt JETTOT% FF, FTTF-rTTF FTTT j£t FR I, F|F ftF F# I 

3TIT FJE FTTOTl^t ^§T, ^JE ^pftFRt ^$T I 3TF 3TTF FTFF FRf %$tt F FTTF F^ FR 
Ft 3TTF FRtr, FRt ft* % F? Rttt t R| 1 1 TJTT F% Rttt F FTF# JR TFT I, FfT 
Rtff^ I RFFt Ft F% Rtff ^ JR TFT JRTT% FtFt %FFt oftT qft«T«fr ^?T 1 1 
^ ^ ^ Ft FRF FTT FT 3RT t^FTT JE^ I »T FIFt fett I, Ff^FFT 
F5T t 3TTT FTFt ^ FFt TfTO |F ^F fFITR Ft #R ftr ^ I FRft fttT FFT 
^ 3TTF §TFT FTT-FTTF FTTT Ft 3TRT I Ft F^t Ft 3TtFft FIFR ?TT FTF Tt FFTFt I 
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3ftT *t FF FTF # Ft 7I?t t, Ft FJF F^5 FF 7 l4t t, tt STIFF «*i6<1l f, Fit 

Ft 7# 3? FTRJFT% ?t, FT? F75-F7F Fit 'SftT FTF ?f, 3ft Ft 7i?t ^ ^FE F, FITF FT[F 
9TFT F "*Tt, 3tR~jfR »J1 4 I6 FT n^h F’it s^PlFK ^IH <5?l t> I SiH< H^l 

fsTcF^rr anft, 7tf#r Pi«b<?Rii i 

3TF FFlft FitfitTST FF I f% ?F FTF FTF 3, FTF F7F *t...FTF FTF *T 

FIFFT | fel FF# ^JFTt WI#I FtFFT 3TTFFTF %, Ft F7F FF# #7 % FF# FTF 

#Ftt stt## i # ftf s?r # F7F ftm # ftf ftf #F t i.-.f^t ftff % f# ?f ftf 

F7F *t FT# % FTff$RT FR# FF W F9T F^ # FTFT it-FFT eft ## % FTF# F #T 
TTcE 5mR# # FTF# F-FFF# FptFTF FFFTt # FTF FF^F I Ft f# %F# # F fe# I 

ff ff# f## fftf fft, 3t#ftft ftft F wf Fft fftf f# Ft i ff amr ftft 

#T F#, Ft#T #FT F# #7 FF FF FF FT7F FF# t # FF FTFT % FFF #T, FFTFFT 
Fit, 3TTF$FFTFT F# Ft^ff I #fT-FI|F =ft Ft 7TT Ft I FT# FT #FT FFFJ F# 3TFF F$T 
F % 3mHI $||cJF % FF 3TT# F<# FT# I FF #FT F># F?T FR #FT # FF # FFFT 
FFT FTFF RFTFT I F7t#t # F# # f#FTFF FIT I far FF# FFFT 1 1 FT # FF FTF F7F 
# FFFT # #7 FFT Ft, F}15 FFTFTTE FFT # I FF # Ft T## FtT f#F7T %, FF7t TFFTF 
FTF l FF FFFF F^t ^ fFt FTF FTF *f FF FtF ?|§TFTF FT FFFt, F FF FFFF FFT 
t, F FUdl F^t FFT FTFFT, ^f=EF FF% Ft FF FFT FFREt Fit ^ t^FF FF FTF F. 
..FF F TFFF >3TTFT FTTTEt FFF FTF^Et Fit 3tR FF1T ^$T FTF FFE ^?T t, 
FFF '3TTF 5^tFFT FTT Tt f^Erfr ?FF Fit ^...FF ?F FF FTF FFiF t fFT '3ftT FR FFT 
FR FTF-FTF FTF, #T JTRft FTF# Ft I FFFtt fFFT FR FF FFT^F ?t FRRt #T 
PfiT FFTft tcT3TTTF, FFTft 5 u s^), FFft FiR]!5T% F^F F#, -arFFt STfFF ^ FfF, 
FFftFF 3TR F*ftt # 9TfFF F F^T I 

F# ^FR Ftt Ftt#T 3TJF, ^JT Fit #FF Ft ^Ft I, FF-FTTF FF # I 3T# FT 
FTF 3TrT ^ F# 'jFR # Ft FFT-^Ft % fFFTF F ?, RFi 'I'hS F FFT Ft 
F#F FF ^Fir F# 1 1 ^fetr F, 3RR ?F FTF F FF #F FF> ?F FT ?Flt F?T FTT 
FF-^fFF %FT FSFT FRT I Ft W % FT FTF F 3TIFF FTFFT FTFFT i|FT ^ f^t FF 
FTF FFE Tt FTt%?T FR^tt I, TFFt F FFTFT, TJTR FTRjSTFt FF F5TFT, F#F FFTFT, 
FitFFT, "it Fl, ?Tt#T, FTF FFE % FF, FF FT FTffFTT FTf#T FtFT t #T ^ FTF-FTF 
FTF FFtt FTF% FFT FFTFTF ^ I, FTRTT # #T ^ Ft FFF F% F#f I % FFTF 
F5T FFFit FTF FTtFT I 

Ff#T FiFT-FiFt KFR #T F ?FR FRTf FT JFTF FFFTF I, fFT-TTFT F# FIFt 
I 9T^F cpft I FTFt-FTFt FfT?-5RTfT FtFT I ?FR FTTFFTFt F I FTFt-FTFt ??FTF, 
FTFT STIFF, FFT-FFT, STTF FTFF 1 1 FF Ft FTt? FfFTF Ft FT FFE STTFF Ft, FFFF 
FFFT -3TFT Ft F FtFT I ^T FT FF FTF ?t FTFT t, *TFTFt?T ?tFT FT I ?F Ft FFT 
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3EE EFTRT .^TOREi Ft FTt |fRET RT RT?T Ft FTTR, FTTFt R^tET RT I REff FTRfE 3TTEf I 
FTt RF RET FR 4<g4l ^ f% ^Mcbrt FR f^ET .-1HH if FF^ f I RR RFR Ft ifFE 

fete I faFEf FREt-RFTEft rtcttr e?|ft FTRFrt 1 1 <pft fer r ^ftt fete I f% 
WEE To 1 1 FTT* RE, FEFR I ftlFTE fttft ftfte r*r Ft fttr i ifR To ft ret 
RET FFct 1 1 FTt RFf FRET RF RF fRRTF EERT FfFTT | fa FR RET rE, FTtE-FETE EE 
fRFT FTFFf RF EE I FEft FTR 3f ERf FTTft RfaET Eit ETR-faF FTt t R# fa R^TET ^ 
RFlf Ft RT RTfnT Ft, FR RFt RFTRt fat; 3RR 3?E ^?T EERT REfa eft R^t I FT, 
FEft FET Ff FM Rt Ep-R-Rp Wfr FTFEF ERT 1 1 3TE% RTt FTRET EE FFIET t, fa 
FR EE? FRET RET R rE, •aftFf R fREFTT eE, 3fRt Rt FTEFTTE, FTt Ep 1 1 Fit FEE 
FET E RfRET Eft ETR-FTF FTt RFT I, EfaR RR-R-RR TOR R$y RPT-FR Rt FEft 
& Elfar, #F RFTRt 3fa FTFR E FRET ElfFR I 

3TR €fa FTFR Tf FnE E, RTR-FTT Efa FTFR I, RF TRR RRFTT 1 1 RR FTETFT RR 
3TFT% RFT fa FEFTFT 3TTR RF RR FTRET RF f 3TT % M FTRET EE EF5TT Ft I #F 
REETT RT RF5TF Rt? RIFF %^T3TTRRFfTR#fRRRttl RIFF ^ E§T FETE FTFEETT 
RE FTRFt | FTt 3TE5T %, STTft eE I EfaR FETF EE% EE eErr FTt fE EERT 1 1 ?nfFF 
F, -3ftFt ^ E3T% % FTT R7t? RnfrT RFf EFFft I, RTtf ^§T I RR 3EE EFT RETt I 3ftft 
^ E3TR % FTt RET 3TR FE RTTE RT f^E RTETt I ftE I 3ERt §Tf^FT ^ RTtf RET FtRt 
I, FTR RiRfFT FtFTt 1 1 FTt FR 3TRR Ff$T REt 3TRRT §TfRFT ^ E3TRT % 3TR% RftRR ^ I 
&ET FRF RR RftRR, RF R9R 1 1 3EE FR FFEEf Rtf ^ RR RT%, F^Rj 3TTR^t 

RRR Rfft #F cp ERRR RRRT R RE FTt Ft FEEFR I ^?T RTf <$5 FPRfrT Ft, Ft FEEFTT 
lRF^f%R^ffr ( ^tFZff^^- ^TRFETT | % FRTft §#FT RFET FTFTE RFft RET ^§T 
Rt I FF#RT 3TTR§RRj Ft FTER I fRT FR RtRRT RRTR, ^R RE, #F FRff^TR ^TR 
RRTt$TR RET, Fit RFRF-R9TRR RERt, f^TRE RE, f^ET FTFRT FR RTRT 1 1 

FFT%jRTR RFf t EE FET Rt€t-FR€t RETT RF fERE RE, FTE I FTTFRf RTE Ftcft I 
5 1 ^ f^EE FTER 1 1 3TR RF TTlflF t % FR REE 

RTRRt RferR R ^ Ft FTR...FEE FtE FTR FRE RFT RftEE RR ^RT FtRT I rEeE 
FTTRR ^RT FETT L3TTRR T ^RT Ft, FTRtR E ^RT Ft, RRFFRlE E ^RT Ft, #F FFTEt-FTERt 
RR REERTR RR f^TRR FR REt-RRt §jfRRRT EETTR | RF fE RERT 1 1 3TR fFT^ REE 
E^T TORT FEETT F I FRET RTFT R 3TET, RRtl% FTR R$T rRr ft FTt EFTEt RTR I 
RFT% RET TORT RFT EEFTT I 3EE 3TRE Ft^ FTt Rftf FTRET Ft R^f FtFTT I RRT ^RT R 
^ J'ETT^ % f^TR | fTTFR ^y iyr cpnR 3fE fFTRT Rt FR$, ^?T RT 
RR^ET, RFRTE RT R RFT E>F FFT f, R§T RF ET; 3TRT fFTFTT RETER I, EtTT it FTR 
RETT F FTT Ep RFf RRFTT^3TEt ERR RTt I REE RT f^ETT RETTFTT I, EFTFt RR FRTR FTR 
RRT FFFTT F 3TTR RFR Rt, fEFET FR RR RET R^, R^ RTFSFf RREf, FTRET ^t 
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3TFF# F#, F#F F#, % % # 1 1 FT# f^TrTT #$T FiFTFT %, FF# FiF 73# # I 
3R FF...FF FFTTT #9T...3TTF FFFT 3TF # FiF 73F# 1 1 FFT# F#F 1 1 eft 
3T# 3TFF#FF#FT#fFi#tTFiF 73# '3TRTT I F#F F# # I 

## #, 3#T FFT Fif#F FtrlT I FF, <#ilF) 3T#F FTF FF Ft# % 1% 3T# ««i# 

# f#F qftspr ftft I #? dcb#y; fft# Ft# % ftttf f# #ft i <ich#* 

331# ^ i^F ^ Ft# I f# FF# tTeF 3 # #T FFT FiT FT 3T#FFF# WW 
?JTF ^ fo?T# ^TfrfT 1 1 FTF # FTF Ft, FF# F# I FF FF#..# FIT ## # ^<-<91# 
33 T# ti, ?TT FFF F|>F F%-F# #T FT# FFT WTT 73# F#T %, Fi^ # Fi#F FF# 
TTF# t 3# TTcfj F# 3 # 3T|Mc#t F# FT# 3#t Ft# #, #f#iF 7TTF FT FTF, Ft F# 
FTF, FF# Fit 3TTFF# Ft#, FF W 3TTFF# Ft# I FF# g#FF FFT # FF 
3TTFF# Ft# 1 1 

F§T FT F#-F# FfFFf Fit FtFF# 1 1 FT73FT FFTF # #T FTFtFT I #T 
efFT-efFT 1 1 FFT FFFT 73F F3TT FF#, #f#iF FF# % 3TF TTTF FTFT ?JF Ft# FTFT # 1 
TTcF Tit FFT f#F>F# t, FT# F#T I 7#ft # f#F I ^#t t^F# #FT FT# % f#FF 
cTOTFT# FTT FFi# t? I # FF FF FT# # FF# 73# F#T #, FTF #, Fif FTF FTF, FTF 
FtFT 1 1 Ft FF# FST # # FTFTFT FF# 35T % 3T# f# FF i#T TPTT FiT ^f#TTF FT# 
#ST Fit FFTF# #t, FT% 7#ft #, F# FTT773T# F I 

FF773T# FTt ■3TTF #f#F> ^TF FTTT73T# # cfjPT c^TF FT# %, 4i# FTT773T# FTT# 
| ( cRTT FTP# Ft# I, F^TT TT# ## I, #f#F #-#F ## 1 1 TTcR # ## #t 
FJF iFTTF 1 1 ^3# ?##T Fit, FTFT Fit, F# f#F# #t Ft, F# F#T# # FT#, FTTFit 
FTTF 1 1 #F#, F§f# Fit 5TW 1 1 ##, #7# ft FTTF## Fit 7TTFF 1 1 # TIFF 
FfT# FTF 1 1 # 3RTT FF FTFF I FFT FilT^# F|F FF # F# FT# FT# FF Rti* 
FR#ll#FT#?TF#FTFt, §#FF #FT #, #F# Ft FT FitF #T I #F# F5TTF, F#F 
FF FTF# FT # FF# I FF F# f# FT # FF# # #T 3TF#FF # FF # F# I # 3T#, 
3TF5T #, FFi TtF Fi f#F # ^T#, F^*#, FTF FT7# F## # F# FT TTF#? 

# FF FFT FF# I #T ##, FTF# ## |F #, #tT FTTF ## F# # # 7 # j|F # I 

# FTT F# Ft FF #ST FTF#f FiTFT # I FF FFT F# GTTF FFT # I FF#T FFF FFFT 

#, FF FT# # FiT# # I FF ## FiT FiTTTITFT FF#, FTF FTF # FF F#, & FTF F 
FF FTF I ##5F # 3TTF# ## # FiP73# F# FTT#FT, FFT F#f#FT, FFF# #F 
FTF 7fT73FT F%FT FF # FF#FT I T##F F 3TTF I # FF# F# F#f#FT FiT FiFFT 1 1 
#T F#f#FT ##,##### F7#, F# F# F^-F-cpi #73FT F%FT I # F ^f#FTF 
FTF# Ft# # f#T# # f#T, #?T Fi FF# # f#T \ #t ## ^ f#73TFT F#-FF 
eFTF I #FT #FT FRFT, ##F #FT FiTFT, F?f# FFTFT 3#T F#f#F Fi#?TF 

F#TF F5TFT # I 
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R7T % Rftfft$T RT 7ft ft fft R|R ftRT FT, ft RRT Ft ^FRTT ft 1 Ft TTRRTT I ftft 3TRTT7 
§RTT ft fft FFRTR ft fft I ft ftfft RFRTR f 3TT SIT RT RFRTR Ft TFT ft, RTlft ffttR 

ft fft, ^ipft 3tcF ffrtr ft i rf ft FtaT I, Rft-Rft rrr ’ft Ftft ft 1 ftft ft m 

1 1 ftftR ftft RR RRTRT RF ftRT I fft ft9T RR RR W ft RTRT ft 1 RFjft TftT ft 
FT, Fft (vhsb Hftl, ftfftR RITRRiTT ft iRRlft ft RR FT ft<T ft RRT f^TTR ft RF 7ft ft, 
ftfT f9RR 6 hH ft§T Rft Rftft ft, RR RRft TT^TrT R^R R<smI RTlft fRTTTTR TFRT ft I 
ft Fft ftft RTTR fjSRT Rlfftf ftp fftTT R7F ft ft ftft F*FTft ft OTFTTT ft fFlft ft, 
ft SllPd R RR ft, ftr FRTFP ft RR ft I RF Rft % RRT ft 3TTR FRlft R>M 4 lK RlR 
ft, 'RTF ft ft RRlft RTR I RRft TTTR FRTTTP ft I RRTR FTfft fft Fft FFRTR 
R)7RT ft, ctftfft RTT7T RTlfTsTT ft RTTRRRR Rft ei<M ft ftftp Rft FtRT ft I RRRiT 

ft M FtRT ft I 

■3T7TR ft FR RTT fftRT 7F t? FR Rift t, ftft 7TR ft, ft# R7TP fft ft ft 3TRRR 
RR TTRFR RR ftRRR ft RT 3TlfftF RR3R ft, RF fftTfR RRWF RTR I FTft RTFT ft fft 
FR 7TRRRTR ft cRTf> Rift ft I TTRTRRTR ft RTft Fftp 3TRft fftRRRRT ft ! TsTT, ft RRft 
Rftf RTT7TT, ftfftR fttft ft7 ft ft fft Rft-fttR ft$T ft ftftp Rftf Ftft Rlftf ftr FtRT 
ft R7TRT RR ftfRR R7RR)t RR fftffl RTfftR | ftft cPFT ftftp Rff ftfft RTfftR, RRffft 
ft Rftf 7TRFTRT RR #R Rcp-ft Ftft ft, ft RT ftftr ft, RT Rfft ft I fttft ft Tift, 
ftfftT Fftp ft R7TRT RR RtRR fftlRT Rlfftr RTTfft RTT I 3TP3RP7T Rftf fftRRT ft I 
fftRRT RTfftR, ft7 ft FRTR RF 7TR3R ft 7TRR RR, RR7HTR Rff7F, ft RT ft 7P7 
7TRR ^ FT RT TTFRfR ft Rft, 7TFRR7T ft Rft, fftrft ft ftTR RFT RRR RRft I 
RR=PT RTTft ftftp-ft-ftftp FTR ftf | RRft 7T7TTF ft, RRR) R§Tft ft Rft I RjR ft R? 
^ ft ft ft7 ftftRT-ft-ftftp R^RT RTftRT, RRffft JTlft ^fftRT j0RT ftf Rft, 
3TR ^Tlft FR Rftf RFfft | gfftvR RF ft fft ^fftRT RFRft ft, ftfft^R ftft ft fftRHT 
R7fft 7TTR-7TTR Rftf RRRft, 57 ft 7F Rift ft I ft FPlft ftft ft RTft I ftftR ft ft 
■3TTfft7 R Rft RRRRT fttRT ft I ft ^ftRT RR7T RRt I R RRft ft ftlRR 7RT R>7 ftft t 

ftr I 

ftFTft ftrf RfRF RTTRT ft Rft RTTRRRR RR ^ ftelRldl 7TRR RR, Rift iRftR 'R 
’R vRftft7 R, RFft 7F3IT-RFKMI FRft R%, ftP7 Rft RTTft7RT7, ftR Rft 
^ftFT7 I 3TR ft ftR-ftR TRifft R7 ft # ^cft ftpRT ft ^fft <p g^nR |R ft RFI^ 

R I Rft RTF ft 5 ^ Rftft 7lftF Rftf ft) Fft RTRRF°F7ft ft ft R)RR RRlft ftl 
^lft)R F7 RT7T ft RRft ftf Fft 7TfRRT ftftl ft fft ^Tlft RTTft ft ?R RRR FRlft ^T ftf 
FlfftRFT, FRRTftftfftft?TRRRRftftRTFf7Frft, RfRRTRFf RITR, RRff^P R?^f 
RIRRF ft fft FR ft?T RR RfFRRTR, ft§T ft ftf ftRT FtrfT ft, Rf RRT R Ft , RTft Rf 
ft ?t, RTft RR77Rlft ft FT, FRRR fftRT7 cPT^ FtRT ft, ftft RTft ft 7TTR Frft-Frft fR 
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arfaf ait aafa i ana mafa fa ffat nt a§a af aiysiia fa at eft Fafa-Fmt.. .fan ntfa at 
5 T aftr RT fan fa, fa fa fM fa FT fat, 9 TTna fa fat nfa, Rlfa Rfa fa ffa jRcIT fa 
Ft fat I Rian ffafa fat amn giRFT afafFtmiRftaTFiifaatfa, Ffa mfat I fat 
Ft fa fa faffa % I fafaa ^5 nfat fa oilffawtf mT-Rtfa FW fa fafar nfat 3 TP?t 
aTffatT ffa fa 7 RR fa anffaF anfaf att RTC-ana at! nfa, afafaF fafa att RTC-ana 

cR 7tfa I 7T7ET am fa 1 Rlfa nfa % fa ffa apj fafa fa FRT 3f anfaat 97^trT arfaat 

nfat Ftfa ntffan | anaata % '3PRT7 I aRT nfat, fafan' ap? fa I 

aftr rfat afR am fa anafa atfm ffa anfTR fa aF fatm aiffan fafa 91757 ait fa 
amfa 9Tftr fa, arafa Fra-ar % ar ffann it ana nfat ^frtt, aw w nfat fatm 
5lfat WJ if I a arfat ^RT it feaRT aiffan I (mffanf) nfat atcl fatfat mfat I 
^Pwi fa, arm nan, an? fait 1 ana fan <^<-11, fa fa Fmr fatn fa ana fa, an fa, 
farm fa, Fta fa, affan % fa am-arm fat ntmfa nr Ffaar mm, nF fatat nfat fa 1 ^rf 
F fa§TT fa ffafa a$H fa nfa, fam-R-fam faan fa fat fa fafa FTFT % ntmnT m fa 
at...anmFa fa mafa if fa mn anfaf fat fa a afafat 1 fan fat Rrfa am fan 
arffafa, fa anfa ffafa fa area, fa ffafa fa man 1 fa, fa, fa fa rt am fa 
fa amfa man far <<3*11 fa afar rr mm fa 1 fa Rifat amain fa nfat mm, antfnt 
fa fata i| amata fa anfa mat, F 7 fa-F 7 fa nam Tga ffasnn fatfa 1 nma fa frt fa 
ffamn cr^t fa, ^fam nnafat fa 1 fatfa fanfa aft armata fa atrafa nfat fa, at fanfat 
^ffarr fa fat an, afar fa atrm fa [ffa] ana nfa-ann am fafaiar aar aa Fa aiaar 
aan 1 aa 7 afa fa fat afar aafa aa fafa fa afafan Ft 1 

aifa fafa anafa aar amy fatfaa =ft, aia^r aitfaa fa atfa aana §a 1 ^t ffafaa 
aana 1 aat at afat ntaaT aarfa aa, faffaa aaa aa, ffaa a?F fa Fa fat afa 
aa fatafa ataar fat fatfa afat fa at a7a ara, aaaa afa; aafafat aafa Fa fatfa fa 
aaiar aTFfa fa, afafffaj Fafa aF ffatT, Rtffaa anatfa a<Sl, ajc? anarfa afat afa 
a^fa fa fat, far far anfat fa fat ifat afa ara fa ataar-ataiaT afa fatfa fa anfa fa, na 
F^at Ft vjimi at%a, i*i7i ?aaa at?a a^a fatar fa 1 ft% fat anfa, na arraa afa, ffaa 
air-afa ara ara ffatr aFT ataa aaifa 1 fa fat ana am at, aafffai aa at faff fatfa 
fat ana fafat am a Fnfa afat fat aatfa, afaat at ata fa nr atr 3na far Tfa fat, ■fafa 
faR arFT ma aa ara ana aF7 maa, ^at mFfa, anaa aiti^nt at ana atm im aa 
rt mfafa 1 aafa aatar afat fatm 1 aafa fat ana na aa> aa an afat afaa afa, ana 
anaa afat aa aatfa, fa?T afat a^ aatm 1 

afar aat am attr ana ata fa^ra, fa fa anafa ^ar aafa an atFm Ffa aa faar 
aaar I far aat fain faar fatfat mar I aftr ar am 1 1 ara amt fa fat ■gfa aFa ^Fma 
fa, Tfar fatfa fa, ^7 fa afat atFm fat amr an faat fatm am fat ma, arm fafa atFfa 
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% FFR ftt F|F TFTFT R# FRIT I fttftR FF FTRft RtFR FRft Fft FTF I, FR FTRT 
ftt, ftR FN Ftftt t, FF FTTF FRft ftF ft, RRRHRF FRT F^T, Rft TTTft FRt ft 
jTTft 1 1 Rft MR FRt, RF FTTFT RFRR FRt I Rft HW6»; FF FF% FT, rR R 
rjfjR FRt I eft FF Reft RFT FTFT Rf FT FF ^TRTT t, FR tfttll FRF FFT FfftFT ft 
ftR fftft RFT ft FTTTF tftrTT % rR FTRf FTFt 3) fftR cRTR?t Ft ft FRft RTF 
tFRtFfttftfftt^RftFFTITEF fttfftr ft FTRftt fRFRF RFT | VB^f^ 
fft FRRt FTFtft Ft ftftftt FFft % FTTF ft, 9bR<M-F>(ft Ft FFft ft, fftftt RR FiFT, 

Ft % ^5 FTT FFft 1 1 Ft FRft 1 1 FRF FRTFT ft$T FT FR ft ftftrft fRrTF ft Ft 

t^R ft f fft FR FFt-ft-Fft Fft I Ft W FRT FR, ft M 'FTFlft FR Rft, 
TTTR FRt ft FR Rft I ft FR FFTFF Fftf Fft, f^R5% Rftf, RTRT ftft, Fft Fft, FTT 
Rift F% I 

Ft FRF Fft FTft FFRt ft ft Fft ft ftRrft Rft, FfftFi ftRT FRRf ft fR RTF-R 
FRRT I, RFft ft Ft FTF ftfftR Rft FTFTft RF ftR'FTF FFft ft FTTR FFR FT 
f^pr I ?ftftT FfftE vRf FRRT RFRT I FfftE ^TFt FRft ft fftt, FttRTR I ftfftR ^FRT 
FFRT ft fftFTF FRRT ft fttF Fft FRTf ft ft Ft FTFTft FRft I FRTft...FRRt F?TR FT 
FFHT I, ftfftR FTR FRRt ft fft FRF F^f FEtft F§R Ft Rft, Ftrft RTR FtFT Ft 
FTFT ft, Itrft FT, fftnft FT, ftr-RRT FT I Ft fft RTFT Ftft I ftFTft, FTFR FFT FtRT 
ft RFT RF FtFT 1 1 ftft ftTF-ft-FTTR Fft fR RFTFt Ft RFEET FFFT9F FRRT gf^EF Ft 
FTRT I, RFEET FFTF®F SFTF Ft FTFT I #F FTRFT FFR-FTFR RR% FTRFT 1 1 RFFT 
f?T% ReFf FTt FTFTFT F|F FT%R I RT# FRlFT FTF5T Ft FTRF FTRFt F^F Ft*#T Ft, 
3TTR RRF?t ^T5-RtF FR FTFt, RRc^t RIFt ^t ^TF-RRT 3TF$t fR, ^R RFFTt TFT-RtTTT 
FT^, ^tTRFT ^t RFT Ft, RFFT ^ft I Ft FF RtFR FRR ^ FTF I #F FFT^ Ft '3RR 
FtRR #t Ft FTSFIFt tFFT, Ft f^HPtFF ^R F FR fR R, F*FF §TFF R ’ft TRR FR? 
’ft, FFtR -FTTr ^t FT m MFFR Ft FRlfr FFft t, FT % FMTF ft FTFTft t-RRT 
FR, ftEFT FR ft fR, FFffFT FF RFT FTF Ft Rftt Ft FRR FFR Fft FtFT ft FTFTft 1 1 
IFrfftR fFFRRtF t\ Rftt I 

t, Ft ft FFRt FTF FFt FT % FF Ft RTRJF FTtRt ft ftt TRFtF |R F|...R^ ft 
RFFTF FtFRt FT FT, ftRrft fttFRT FT, M FR fttFRT FRTft, #ft FRtft I, FtFRT ft 
RTR Rift fft 1 ^FR FTRITRT FFT FR fftFT, 7FFT FR fftFT, ftR FFT FR fftFT, FF Rft 
I, fttftR fFFTTF FRRT I TEF FRt, FR FTFTft FtFRT FRT Ft I ft Ft FTF ft ft FT 
FtF §]F ftft, FR FftF FF FTF SFR ftftt I Ft FtTF Fft FTF RTFF ftt FFT 'FTFTFT 
Ftftt I fftft fttR RTFF ft ftft I tEft FRT, Fft RRJR f FT fft FTTF FR FTF FTFRT RRft 
Ffft FT RFtft FfftFT Ft ftEF Fft FTfttF FRtF FTFfftftr ft tftR FTF§FFT ftft ^ 
FRRt 1 1 FTfttFT FRlf ft ffttt ^ptT ftFT FRRT 1 1 FlftRt FRtf ft fftR FTTR ft^T FRR 
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1 1 FFT ETF FE # FE ER# EFT WET FEFT I, ERE«F EFT RRJ EFEPT % eft 
79RT EFEPT | #E EFR EFT TRR EFEFT I fF FftFRft F Ft I # ETE#fE Ft F# F 
ETR# | FF #t EF# FERTT RRJ T3ETFT, FEE# EFf, V3 EFE FE EFR I f# FF EF# f#> 
FF5T, TR# EFT 5TFR EFE# if I#Ft if #-# EFEFT I, #-# EFEFT 1 1 FF ?# I3TF 
FR#t 1 1 Ft ERF #R EF# F# I FFF, chP.yH EFE# 1 1 FILER# if F# «tf#F<i) ## 
fcErfl Rf#tf I #FT ^lf#„ f#F# EFT REfE RfeT', FT -jft EJ^5 # I FF5T, tflFI #FT EFEFT 
I, fRFT #R EFEFT t, FFT# #F F# | fFR# EJ# RFE F# FF#, FETFt #F SPRJ 
F# 3# ER# F# FTF RTEER# if F#F FTf# FT F#F f# fft#t F%#t Ft FT 
F#F ERR EFf F#F FFT EF#t EFE 3#t # I FEE# ER# I ?ET# I 

# Ft ## 3 trf# #f-FTE f#ET# # i ## #efr ft# 1 1 f#-f| f?# <r# 1 1 ft? 
FF$TT T JTT eft FT F# REF, FFT# Ft i 3TTF#t ## FT# PfEtR if FIT FRR FRT I 
ptfFRT #E #f FT FEF # FF# t # FF# ETR 3TR# #FFF # fRrft FFEJ# FPRFE 
## I, Eft FF# I if Eft TTETF FTF # F f#T RF FER Ft FRt RET #i# EFF I, c[E# 
FER FF1# FET ET# FETE ## % I EtERTE FFE# F#t If I ETt ETETET FET # I FF s||#| Ft 
#t? #FT % f#T FFEfT qff»R % eft FEF# #FT Ft # 3TTF9FEF FEEJlif I FRF fER I FET 
ETEF ET FT F efr er^ ^ I ETt if, FET RE RE ^ I 

^ETET TIEETR 3TETET if ^FTET ^ fvR F, Eft FPy EFTRT FT I EfT >fl4H ^ FTE F I 
EEF F% OT>t ER Ff I E^fcfR TTF EIR fFET FT Eft F|ET FFET ^F RTFT Fif RF 
FT# E# I ir fir?FT f FT fF #R EPT #R if ETFFTEt ETET Et EFR Ft I RF-RF PR 
if ETFEIiTEt ETP Ft, EFtafFTtf# #E FtFT## STEft Eft Eff# FT EFE% % f#ET 
#t, # EFT FR # Ejft, Pt ETt FRT Ft, Eff#T ER EFR, rR% f#, fFETR ^ fER 
R Ejjtf t, ^ERft E#FTT, #R, ER, FEFft, ER EFR RRT EtFEf# ETET Ef^ I #t 
EFT #TT, EJ^t ETR 3ER FlPt I FTRfiET <t,pRl it FEft ETEF % FR Fldl ^ I # ER if 
Eft ETFF# ETET % ER EFR Ff% I FR-PR# Ffit, FRF EFTOsTR FT% FlflR, 
3TRE^t ^FR FEpft Ff#, ER EJR ETFEFlft ER Ef ERT fPET EFE Efjtf, Ep €tF ETETFT 
% I ilfE, Eft EITET FF EFER %, ^fsb*i FET c|FT RfR if f%ETTR EFt...Fn4l vFfR FER 
EEff, EtfEFP f# EFE Eft ERF# # FTT F ER FRTT ETERT-EIEtRTT, EFR E# | pf 
FTFFt ER# ^JER if f#TH ER E35TFTF I, ETFEf# ETET % FREFT EFR FtrTT 1 1 
fERft FR ^§T if R#, EjfR % FftF-FER f#ft #?T if, ^?TFTET if ETt FR 
#f# PFT #t fFETRt R RET RTR Ff#F #f ##f f I FT, RF-ETR-FET ETFF #, FR 
# #, RRT #f % <$5 I #f#R Eft RRE EE# 1 1 RF EE#, §TRF ^FE EE#, #T 
EE# 3E# 3F# F f# I FET ETEF EFT #F 7E# 1 1 Ft e^j 3FFT Fit#, fFETR EFt, 
Eft ET FF # ER # EFF FR-# R I F##-F# «ftF PF #R, E# E5TF FF #R I 
FETEI# #f # F# f#F, Eft FEF# F ETR# EEF RTT I ETFEf# ER EJ# FT# 3?##, FR 
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RT Tf MlFT cfr, RTR FR RIF *f...^R aflR>l RR R MlT, TTFRlfT TR RT^ WEI ^g 
?T 'Jl|ij')...'3ffT <jR Fcf) t> RFT...RT iff \3TTR 'il-H if fci<g fMlT J |c|| I f^RTFf cET 
cfclM STcff Mt cm* 1I FT RRT apR MtRR TT, affT 'EFT TTFRlff TR TRET cRE R 
RTcfT 1 1 W MlT cRT FT RTcfT I, FTTM aTTRFM RF Mf |l Mf wife 
aTMcbd fM RT RTR R>T% ff TTTR FtcTT i I 

MM FRT =EFT M FT Ml if ^^chlfl TfRFtlMMlFRR§cTRFrMf RTFF, 
rF FfF if eft Mr cTFW # mIiMi I FR cfT RTF% t f% RE Mf RFT qfM M 
3T FT, fM RT RRT rF | M, FT M, cfR iff, R1T #, RR # aTTFM M Ml if TFS 
t, Mrtt Ff, cfr 9 r i iTcp-^rt rT Mr f i M ?rrt rtM...Mt ttfrttt tr wet 

WIT M FRT, M a?R$RR Ft, rM Mt, RfM RT RTR gM, TTTFT M RRR, MM, 
WIT M, TR RTR WET TTFRTfT TTR rMt I aM # Mf RTFRT % 3TR aFER7 #1 
RIFT F I RE cff *T Mf RTFcTT M RFT TIFfM TTR FT I Mr RT Ft, afTr aTRTTT M 
^3W R F I if RRRT | Mr RTcT » 3 I 3TRTT 3 Mf f I M ^Trf RR % 
WI?r Flft Mr I Mr 3RE5T I cfr cTF-TIF RT Ml aFRT RTR I RTTIT MR, ^RT 
M Mf RM I FT, M THRIFT aTRTTT t, WET wM RFR RTR RTfM; TTFRRT RT, 

ritf % Mr ufrki tTr rt Mtt rt ^Mf, wr^r i ^r ?fr re r?t 1 1 
M ^r r?t fMT tr I, Mr % rft I % rt frtt M RfFr 
TRMcETR^MM^rfiTWcRMlWRR fM I Mt WET 
RfR...wifr Mr rfr TF wet, Mr Mr gr Mr # ^ir glr I, 3 rr-rrt I, 

WET FRRTTRMfMRTRTR [M] 3PRT-3FRT flRT M 

rtf §TR Mt, MT Me Mrt I Mr Mf §rt Mf ?M ?tr Mtt 

M M 3TWER 'jfr f^RR ^f Mf-Mf M I, OT TERFT FRT 1 1 Mf-Mf MlT 

1 1 Me Mr fstt r tM ^cettr ^fr garr 1 1 fM=Er Mr MM «eM I, Mr ft i 
fMjtf Mr ceft % Mr Mr i ftMe 3fr Mi Mt rrt rf M ^?tT ff M i 
^fM tfr cer | MM MarRMcr cet i ir M Mr anM rft fw nM 1 ! 

'fT Mf, MR Mr ar^R-aRR Mr, Mr aflr =er fMr cr Mr i Mr 

wrT f?irM M aiMr ^§fr ir R M n#r rt trr t, Mr frtt tr f M 

Ir. ^r.^. 1 ^ ^ 1 ^ ^3^ ^ncTT Mf, RT cRrT 3TRRET RR Mf % 

^ 1 ' _l1 i rt Mf f rr i i fMMR fMr M fM Mf fMrpff M 
Mr Rpcr pr Mfr % i aM, M Mf, Mr Mf, re M, arR titM 1 1 re ref, M 
^■••M Mr r ir arfM frt i M re-fT M M MR rr ^rrMf cTRjMt 
M^TRERj M fMTR RRR %, MM^, MrMf^MM 

recit i Mr ir fM M M Mr M cfr ctMT fr tM % rt*t w ref 
f, arrr w ?ir % wet Mr wtt, fMr rt t^tt frtM, fMr rt ft 3 fMiRR 
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RRtf , 3TRTRTW RRtf, ftfeT RR RRTR RTR R? RRR tf 1 ^felR I 

3TR «itf RFR i|F ftf> RRl RF 3FRTR tf TFT tf , tftT =H)l ■'Irrld tfrtf ftft tf iltl 
tf , rf ftfr % srtft iw qnftfR tf i gtf srrsRtf tfRrtf tfr FRif tf t tf 3ttr ftftfr 
RRT 3TTRR R*Rtf tf tft f=FR iRTFT tf RtR TFT RTtf tf, Rttf-ft? 3TRT RR mtf 
RRT Rtf RRT I ftf gftfRT RRW 7tf tf , 3?tT RTTR RT RRR TFT tf I 3Ttft RR mtftf tfiT 
Rtf ftf RR mtftf RRtf TR^yT tf TOT STT, tf RRTRT TRRT ST Wl 3RR f^cTT^f 
fRReft tf tftT Rtf fRRTTT ftfRTtf 1 1 RtfR RRTSTT I, tf Rt tfTTR f tftf Rf tftf tf tfRTR 
tf Rf tf RRRlf ft tf ftf R?TR RTRT I, FR Rftf M I RtffR FTRR 1 1 TsTT, 
RfRT-RfRT tf eft ftf^JeT RTR tf, tf eft RRRR tft R1R F I ftfRR tftf RTRRt TTRRTRT, 
3TTR Rtff ( STTT Rtftf Ttftft Rtft RTR, R*RF $TFT tf <ptf RTR tf I ft ftf H «t§d Ttlf RTR 
tf tf RlR RTtf tf RTR tf I RTRRT ffRRTtft 1 1 FRTTT W RTR ftfR^RTR tf FTRT 
RTfFR tf fRTTTR Rt RFTRT I TTR tf RffR RRTTT f 1 Wt fRTT fjRT tf <3tlT RR 

RR FRlf tftTT RTtf fRRFt RFf Rtftf eft tf$Rt? R'Rtf 9TFT RT RRRRT 9TFT 

tftf tft tf$T Rtf RST tfRT 7 R*Rtf $TFT R§R 3R5T RFT % tftT RfT RR5T RTR tftRT f , 
frftfR RTflRT tf tf$T ftfTTTR Rtf Rtf RT MT 1 1 fRTTTR Rtff RFRT, RR tf?T R# 3RRT I 
FTTfeTR Rif Rif f§TRTT fTT tfRlf fRTTTR Rtf : 33R ^ feR t, ^tT ^ ^ RR ReIR 
t%fr, RftfeR [RffF] fo# RF % R 3RR RT H PtF^ ^fR RT t ?FR 
R RRRR «R, Rf # RT^ # I, illHWHI st R ^ ?t, RTR Rq R ^ RF R?-R? 
^ ^§t ?f, R?-RF ^ RR ?f, ftRTTT RffJR Rtf RtfteTtltfl^tRR^taftT 
3lt, % tf R£T RTft R^f t, tf RTtf f , tftfR ft Rtf tf RFtf I RT Rtf tf tff RT 
tf 3flT tfRcT tf tftT RT Rt ?Rft tf 3m qtf qf I 5R% RTR Rtf RT tf Rq ft 
tfft t, RrTRT tf R*T tf, Rtf Rtf tf Rq tf, Rtf tft ?T R R*T tf , Rtf RR tf RR 
ft, ?t RR ft RR? tftf t FRT tf?T R I KT tfR R Fff 3TRT RT , ^ %R Rf, oHRt 
RR RRR I, tffRR Rtft I 3RT R? R1R tft FRt % tft R# RT Rf 
tf I, Rtf Rftf tftf R?T ft Rtf , Rtf Rftf 3Rtf Ttfltf tf , Rttf Rtf RTRRTRt tftf 
W ?Rtf RRRT tftftrtfetRT?RRRRfftftT tff RR R?f tftt RTR tf RTtTR Rf I 
tf tf RTFRT f 3TFT tfRTT Rf , RTR ?R ^RT ?7Ft tf T& f Rtf [Rt] tft ^?t 
^r tftf %, mr I, #t mnfr RiRitf tft rr i fr fttf r% rir tftf-RRf rft 

■f — tft Rtf RfTf fr tf Rf RTR RT 7R I, tfr ?TTRR RtflT I tf tft 

Rt%9T tft tftf-tftf , tftf -tftf Rtf 3TNtf RT*tf mtf tft I Rrtf tfRT R 3TTRRt 
Rtf Rt?T tf tfRT Rtf TFT % Rf Rtf tf RR, otf Rif RSltf I fr tf RTFRT | ftf 
•3TTRR RR R tf q|^ tf? RTR RRR , <tflTR tf R1RRT f ftftf RTF tf RRR tf Rtftf 
tf I ftftf RtF tf FRlf Rtf, TfF7 Rtf I, RR-RR RRR RT R^TT FRltf RR 
3TRTRR f , FRTtf tfRR tf , RTR tfRT tf TjfR tf FTRRT F RRRT ftR RRRJ Rtf tfRT, 
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3 7^777 =Fr, 3 737% 357, 3 33% 377 I 3? F777T 9# ft #7 3F ftt 537-537 3#t 377 1 ft 
37^777 f 3F ftt, 37# ft ^rr^cTT i| #7 377-3T3, 77777-3773 3777 3 #? 7797 377 39 

^T 33# TUft-U^T #, H#39 3ft, 377 ftt 37% I 377# 379 ’ft #ft99 37797 1 1 ft97 
?777 337, 37tft 373-77777 3777 ft 3737 f? fttft ft? 

937 ft 37#77 3ft §5 sElfftT gft # I 3I#77 3777 ft 3#T% 3j75 3T3ft 3ft 39T37 
ft I 319 7f#5, 377% 779% ft I 373 # 397% 4l% ft # I 7?ft # 377% 77%ft, 
379-ft-379 ft 377977 377777 | f# ?77 3779-977 3777 ft, # F#t 7779% ft, F9 977 39# 
3ft 737? ft 377 ftt 37% '3ft? f%77 %97 373# 97#77 ft 3%97, 3%? %9T # FT 7Ft 37% 
3ft #977 fft%97, 3ft? ft 99 %7t397ft # 773I7T 3ft ftt 3^77 <$5 977 377 ft%, 3%7 
fftftcjcE? ftt 991% 3# ft, 77f#-7 : 79f%7#, 393% ftf377 fftT'797 #4) ftt? ft ft79-9IT7 ftlft 
977, 39% 33 I ft 3%-3% 3779 ft I 373 977% 537 #97 9sft 377777 I 

73713 % 333 99 773 ft979 9^3%, fttftt 33 771997 37%% 37t7 773 9j75 #97 
37, 7793 cET 333 # 37 I 3? 377% 3397 37f#7 9779 ft 3# #77 ft %9977 37797, 773 
#77 37? 3ft? 9%99 373% 7779% ftt 7R9 ft, 3773% 77I9T I 99977 33 3779 ft I 7tf%79 
37% 35 7779 3lf%5 5#37 # #%9T77 ft 3%-ft-3?7 3779 ft ftt 797 ft, 97777 33 #zi 
337 ftt7T7 ft, 3%7 997% 77797 ^fft3T 373# ft I <f%97 ft# 37 9 ft#, F% # 373# 3797 
ft?397 ft 3%? 99 3% 33ftf ftt 3379T ft, 977 37797 ft, ftt? 379% #% 379# ft 3# 3f 
3TT3T ft I 33T?T 3T?3 33 ftftFTCT, 3|3 ftftFRT ft ftt? 33T f?T ##37T ft, 

# 3lft ft I 7p3? ft, 3f -3f 331^33 | ^?T ft fft 3IFRT ft F3 3^3 37# ft I 

3Tftt 35?T ft ?R?3T3 ft 3T, ft3Tf ft, 333 31133 ft I F? 3T?3 33 M 3I33T ft 
337333 ftt #773 3ft 3^Tf33T I 7F3F33 Tftftf 3ft, 3Tt? ?F3 3733 #7 ft#-ftt3 373 
7T3L.377 #773 ftt 3^ 37? 33?t# #73 ft, #f#3 33 ftt 333 333ft ft 3# #7 577? 
337-?ftt ft 7T5T 377ft ft 7M73H ft I 5933 3373 3T ftt? 537-3ftt ft ?7f 37? fft?T #3 
3T I #?73 #, 773 37ft #, 933 ftt, #373 5f#3ff#ft77T37?37T3377ft37tl# 
ft...37t? ft 37?T 3T 3#, ftt7 ftft #37 3^ 7?T ft 77373R I 773% 77t3 ft 7F37373 ft, 773 
3T3ft ft, 773% 5773, 33ft f##, 3377 7?7 ft, 7F37373 377 ?3 3377 7?7 ft ftt? ft #3 
37? 7|9T 533 3ft? 37#-^# ft 337 f, #337 f, 3773 ^E7 ??7 3377 7^7 ft I 3773 37137 
37ft, 3#-3# 971377# ft37 # 7# ft, 3#-3# 37% -ftt? 331? 7Tf#-77ff## 7^ ^ 
37 7ft ft, 377#3 ft 37 7ft ft I 3T#-37ftt 73333 ftt 377% ft, %f%73 3773 3377 ??7 ft I 
3# #3, 3# #fft 33 7# ft I 3T#t 373 ft 3F, %7#3 373-ft-373 33 373% 37373 ft 
3%ft #7 ft, ft #? ft #37 3737 3773% ?pE7 3, #7 #37 #7 ft 33%, #? ?*7 tl%# 

# 377377 ft f%37% II?737733%F35?7377%#f37? 331^37 # #7 033# # 07337 
35733 # 77337#, 3773% 377# I 

0773% 3%t 977f%7 ft 5 ft ^37 ?7t# ft? 7137, 7577# 3^3373 I 3731%^! %t 373 
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cfT WJ dM ^TT I 

WJ f^! f^T! %^! I 

[Translation begins: 

Dear sisters and brothers. 

Whenever I come to Bombay, a huge public meeting is organised on Chowpatty. 

I am glad that, this time it is being held here. I did not reply when I was consulted 
about it, but 1 had liked the idea, because most of our workers live in this area 
and I was very keen to meet them. In a huge city, it is not possible for the entire 
population to meet in one place. 

While I was coming to speak to you today, I was in a dilemma as to what I 
should talk to you about. There is a great deal to be said. What am I to choose? 
You must have some questions to ask. That is always so. You must have raised 
them before your trade unions. There are often problems about the relationship 
between workers and factory owners. There are great disparities. I cannot say 
very much about that, because I do not know all the facts. But broadly speaking, 
I am aware of what the relationship ought to be. We have to be clear in our 
minds about where we are going and what we are trying to do, what the major 
issues before the nation are, etc. 

Broadly speaking, immediately after Independence the most urgent problem 
before us was to uplift India’s masses and to put this backward country on the 
path of progress. We were faced with the task of improving the standard of 
living of thirty-six, thirty seven crore people living in India, getting rid of their 
poverty and ensuring jobs for everyone. We had the example of affluent nations 
of the West like United States, England, Germany, France and other European 
countries, the Soviet Union, etc. Why should we also not become affluent like 
them? Earlier we had the excuse of being ruled by a foreign power which is all 
right. But now that was over. If we fail to deliver the goods we will have no one 
except ourselves to blame. 

So, we have to find a solution to our problems. This is above and beyond 
your internal disputes, strikes or any other quarrel. It is extremely important 
that we should increase the production of wealth in the whole country. It is not 
a question of merely distributing the wealth that is already there. Distribution 
will come later. The problem is to increase production. India is a poor country. 
There are rich people in Bombay, perhaps some millionaires too. But on the 
whole, India is considered to be among the poor nations of the world. There is 
progress. But millions of people are still in the clutches of terrible poverty, 
particularly in the rural areas. The main problem is to somehow get rid of this 
poverty. 
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Twelve years have passed since India became free. We set up committees 
and the Planning Commission to go into this question. Nothing could be achieved 
by passing resolutions or shouting slogans. We had to take some concrete steps 
to increase production of goods in the country. What is wealth? It is not gold or 
silver which are merely things of trade. You cannot consume gold and silver; 
albeit, if people wish they can wear them as ornaments. 

Real wealth consists of the essential goods produced in the country, like 
food grains and other agricultural goods, goods produced from factories, village 
industries, etc. Anything new that is produced, adds to a nation’s wealth. The 
more we produce, the richer the country will become. That is the matter in a 
nutshell. Why is the United States so wealthy? It is not because there are vast 
reserves of gold there, but because every year enormous quantities of goods 
are produced from their land and industries. Let me tell you that the old concept 
of wealth has changed today. In the old days countries were considered rich 
because there were wealthy kings and landowners. 

Then came an age when the big mill-owners who amassed money were 
considered rich but their wealth did nothing for the country. Today, goods 
produced every year in a country, essential consumer goods, are what constitute 
real wealth. Gold and silver cannot take us very far. 

The countries of the West are extremely affluent today, because they produce 
a great deal of essential goods. Now, the question is how they manage to do so, 
because we must learn from them. They have made use of science and technology 
in the last couple of centuries to adopt new techniques of production by building 
new machines, etc. Their capacity for production went up. If you think about it, 
what they have discovered is nothing new but things hidden in nature. They 
learnt to recognise the potential behind the natural sources of energy. For 
instance, steam power is used to run huge machines and railways. Now steam 
is nothing new. It has been known for thousands of years. But it is only when 
one human being discovered the hidden power of steam that it became an 
instrument of progress. The whole world has benefitted tremendously by this 
discovery. 

Then they went on to discover electricity. Now, that is again nothing new. 
People had always seen lighting in the sky, but were afraid of it and worshipped 
it out of a superstitious fear. When it was discovered that electricity could be 
produced through friction, it became a great source of power. Now electricity 
is used in industries, for lighting and for a million other purposes. All these 
changes have come about by the discovery of the sources of energy in nature. 
This is how the West advanced so far and become militarily powerful. New 
armament factories began producing more and more lethal weapons. Soon they 
were able to get a foothold in every comer of the world and establish great 
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empires. But behind all that was hard work and the curiosity to understand and 
discover new aspects of science and technology. 

Now, as you know, yet another source of energy has been discovered, atomic 
energy which has led to the atom bomb. If it is used properly, atomic energy 
can benefit the world greatly. It is, after all, a source of energy which can be 
used wisely or for evil. If you have a knife, you may use it for something good 
or you may cut your neighbour's throat; the knife is not to blame. Similarly, if 
an atom bomb is dropped somewhere, it could destroy whole cities. That is a 
terrible misuse of atomic energy. But it is a source of energy which can be used 
wisely for the benefit of mankind. 

I had gone this morning to Trombay where good work is being done in the 
field of atomic energy for peaceful purposes . 80 We have already said that we 
shall not make an atom bomb but use atomic energy to better the standard of 
living of the people. I spent two to three hours there and a picture of a new 
world came before my eyes, the new world which is coming in the wake of this 
atomic energy. I saw yet another picture of how atomic energy, if misused, 
could destroy mankind and our entire civilisation. We have to remind ourselves 
constantly about this. We are living in an age when on the one hand, we can let 
our hopes soar. On the other, it is a dangerous age with a very real fear of total 
annihilation. Therefore, it is extremely important that we should choose the 
right path. We do not control the whole world and if the other countries are 
bent upon destruction, we cannot stop them. We can merely speak out in favour 
of peace and follow a policy of friendship with all nations. We must have 
complete stability at home and evolve the right path for ourselves. 

Now, the question is, which is the right path. As I said, one of the most 
urgent problems which arose when India became free was how to improve the 
standard of living of the people. No foreign countries would come and help our 
people. We may be able to get some aid from other countries. But everything 
ultimately depends on our own hard work and effort. Undoubtedly, no nation 
or race has ever risen to greatness by relying on others. Even if it does succeed 
in doing so, it is bound to be short-lived and once the prop is removed everything 
falls apart. We can become strong only by being self-reliant and working hard. 
The question is what sort of hard work. If we leave it to every individual to do 
as he pleases, it is possible that there may be some progress. Conversely, this 
may not happen and it is even possible that the energy of the nation is frittered 
away in the wrong direction. Therefore, it is very essential to plan, to decide 
our course in advance. And that is why the Planning Commission was set up to 
carry out consultations and determine the course that we should adopt. 

80. See fn 79 in this section. 
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That does not mean that it will go into all the minutest details. There are a 
million and one details in the country. But, it should merely chalk out a broad 
framework of policy. It is obvious that we can get rid of our poverty only by 
increasing production from land, from our industries and by setting up thousands 
of new industries using new sources of energy. Now all this requires a great 
deal of investment. Where is the money to come from? Being a poor nation, it 
means that we do not have a surplus to invest in new tasks. If we had been a 
rich country, there would have been no problem. If a nation spends less than 
what it earns, then there is a surplus. If it spends everything, there is nothing 
left over. If there is a surplus, it can be used to set up new industries, to improve 
agriculture and use new machines, etc. 

In India, people are already living below the subsistence level. How can 
we tell them to consume even less? This is one of the most acute problems in 
poor countries; all countries and this is very difficult, because the strange thing 
is that progress requires extremely hard work. There is no time for relaxation. 
Everyone has to be prepared to bear great hardships. Once the process gathers 
momentum, and we get ahead, things will become easier and we will reap the 
benefits. For instance, we are setting up four new steel plants at an enormous 
investment of hundreds of crores of rupees. We do not get any returns at all just 
now. But when they go into production, we will start to reap the benefit. We 
have to bear some hardship in order to benefit later. 

We are taking up huge river valley projects all over the country at Bhakra- 
Nangal, Damodar Valley and what not. We have had to spend enormous sums 
of money. But we will soon begin to reap the profits. For one thing, canals will 
be dug for irrigation. Secondly, electricity will be generated which can be used 
in industries. So, although a great deal of investment has to be made initially, 
we will continue to reap the benefits for years to come. We are in the phase of 
a transition in w hich we are laying the foundations of progress in every field — 
agriculture, industries, etc. 

Take industries, for instance. What are the basic requirements for our 
industry? Two or three things are fundamental. One is steel. The second is 
power, whether from electricity or from coal, we need that; three, we need 
machines, and four, trained manpower. Therefore, if we want to industrialise 
the country, we have to make arrangements for all these four things. We must 
produce steel, power and machines in the country. We cannot keep importing 
machines from Germany and the United States. It is not possible to import 
millions of machines. We must produce them here. Fourthly, we need highly 
s died and trained manpower. Only when all these four things are available 
together, there can be progress. Therefore, we must pay attention to that. It 
ta es a long time to do everything. It takes five to six years to build a steel 
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plant. But to train an engineer to run the plant takes twenty years. I am talking 
of the top engineers. Then we require junior engineers, overseers, etc., who 
also need training. So, there are various ways in which the foundations have to 
be laid for a nation's progress. Thousands of human beings have to be trained 
for new jobs and steel, power, etc., have to be produced. Machine-making 
industries have to be set up. The Planning Commission helps to chalk out a 
plan of priorities. 

All this naturally means hardships in the beginning for there is no immediate 
benefit. It requires greater effort and very hard work. Once the process gathers 
momentum, we will begin to reap the benefits. For a country situated as we are, 
it is extremely important to pit its entire energy into the task of laying the firm 
foundations on which it can progress. I do not wish to make comparisons. We 
are not superior to anyone. But take China, for instance, about which we hear a 
great deal. I do not know about other things, but I do know that China is hard at 
work. In fact their energy is amazing. Some people criticise them for using 
coercion. It is possible that there is coercion. But the fact remains that they are 
working extremely hard. The people are told that if they work hard now, they 
can enjoy a good life later on. It is absolutely true that without hard work, we 
cannot acquire stability or lay the foundations for progress. I want you to grasp 
this basic fact. Everything is in short supply in India. Farmers and workers and 
others have their own demands which are often justified. But at the same time 
fulfilling those demands could create such complications that our work could 
come to a complete standstill. This is our dilemma. 

So, our first priority is to give a fillip to the nation’s progress. These are 
well-known facts which everybody is aware of. Yet I want to reiterate them, 
because India today faces an extremely difficult problem precisely because we 
are set on the path of progress, not because we are standing still. The difficulty 
arises from the fact that we are progressing very fast. The problems and 
difficulties that we are facing today are symbolic of our growth. It is a good 
sign. There is no cause for panic. You will find that no country in the world, 
whether it is communist or capitalist, has progressed without hard work. You 
can take the example of the United States, England, or the Soviet Union. 

Germany is a capitalist country and the Soviet Union a communist country. 
Both these countries lay in ruins after the Second World War, twelve years ago. 
Their cities lay in a heap of rubble; the industries were laid out flat. All this 
happened just twelve-thirteen years ago. Now if you visit either of them, twelve 
years later, you will find that they are both once again on their teet and are 
marching ahead steadily on the path of progress, because both Germany and 
the Soviet Union are extremely hard working nations. Ideologically, they are 
completely opposite to one another, but both are progressing steadily because 
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the people are hard working and skilled and educated in science and technology. 
So they have been able to rebuild their countries within ten-twelve years. We 
must also progress quickly on our own steam. The foundations are being laid 
by the various steps that we are taking, like the steel plants and other projects. 
You can see many new things happening in and around the city of Bombay and 
elsewhere. The edifice is yet to emerge but that will come. 

Now, our effort is that in the next seven years — I say seven because there 
are two years to go for the Second Plan and then the Third Plan will start — we 
should lay the firm, foundations of agriculture and industry in India. We should 
build our own machines and not have to import from outside. We must produce 
more power. Once we have the capacity to do these things, we will no longer 
have to look for aid from outside. We must make arrangements to enable us to 
go ahead on our own steam. When a nation does this, it is the first step tow ards 
climbing out of the mire of poverty. We have to do this during the next seven 
years. It will mean some hardship, but at least we would have got out of the 
strange hold of poverty. I do not mean that everybody will become well off in 
seven years. I do not wish to mislead anyone. But we have made considerable 
progress during the last ten years since India became free. You can compare it 
with the countries all around us. Now we are confident that if there is a great 
spurt during the next six-seven years, we would have laid strong foundations 
for our industry, trade and agricultural production and be able to go ahead 
independently. 

For instance, take jowar. The average yield per acre is ten-forty maunds. I 
have been shown samples of the new hybrid variety which has a yield of 125 
maunds per acre. If our production increases at this pace, the national wealth 
will increase by leaps and bounds. So, in short, what I want to say is that we 
must make an all round effort to increase agricultural production, set up new 
industries, including machine building industries, produce more coal, steal and 
power, if we want to get the same results. These next few years are going to be 
a testing time for us and I have no doubt that India will come out with flying 
colours. 

However, sometimes the attention of our people tends to wander and our 
energies are frittered away in useless things. There are labour disputes, strikes, 
lock-outs and what not in our factories. As you know, the direct consequence 
of such actions is that production suffers. On the one hand we are trying to 
raise the level of production and on the other all this unrest. Strikes and lock- 
outs are obstacles to that. It is possible that they are undertaken to protest against 
some injustice. Sometimes strikes are undertaken for the wrong reason too. 
But no matter what the reason, strikes cause production to halt. If it is on a 
small scale, we are not bothered. But today when we are waging a war against 
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You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



/ told the union leader. Sir, that you wouldn t yield to threats! 

(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 11 MARCH 1959) 

our great enemy, India’s poverty, any wrong step causes harm. So we must find 
a way by which all industrial disputes are solved in a peaceful way and justice 
is done. The workers must not be done out of what is rightfully theirs. They 
must get justice. Strikes do harm to everyone including the workers. 

Finally, where are we going? In my opinion, we are progressing towards 
the creation of an entirely new social and economic order. We have adopted a 
socialist pattern of society as our goal. Socialism has many connotations. Well, 
I will not go into that, but broadly speaking, the disparity between the haves 
and haves-not must be reduced. Everyone must get equal opportunities for 
progress. Not everyone can be exactly alike. There are bound to be deferences 
of intellect, physique or character. But everyone must get equal opportunity to 
go ahead which is not available today. Our social organisation, factories and so 
on, should be based on cooperation, so that the workers have the greatest 
participation and say in management. A beginning has been made and it wi 
gain ground because the old order has gone. The problem is that t e wor 
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changes but the outlook of the people does not keep pace with the changing 
world. But, ultimately, they will be forced to change; otherwise, they will stumble 
and fall. 

So, we have to reach the place where the present structure of society, whether 
it is related to land... There was the old order of big landholders, jagirdars, 
zamindars and rajas, maharajas, but they were removed. Even then, there are 
disparities in the matter of land-holdings. Some resolutions were passed recently 
in the Nagpur Congress. I have no doubt in my mind that the steps need to be 
taken in the industrial field too. But at all times we have to keep in mind what 
would be in our national interest. Nothing should be allowed to stand in the 
way of increasing production for that would mean a decrease in the national 
wealth. At the same time, changes have to come about. As you know, all the 
major industries and plants are in the public sector. There is no question of 
personal profit. No individual will be allowed to concentrate so much financial 
power in their hands that they can turn the socio-economic order upside down. 
That is wrong. That means that a coterie of individuals must not be allowed to 
concentrate great wealth. It happens even today to some extent. 

There is one more thing which I would like to point out. Ultimately, we 
must build a social order in which no individual who does not do something 
useful manually or intellectually must be respected in society. Nobody should 
be allowed to be a parasite and live off the labour of others. (Applause) This is 
happening all over the world. Work can be of different kinds, physical work, 
and mental, intellectual work. But it is not right to live on acquired wealth, 
acquired from one’s forefathers. It is a sort of a perpetual pension to fatten on 
acquired wealth. Such things can no longer be allowed to exist today. Everyone 
must do something useful, for his own good as well as the good of society. 
Anyhow, this is the goal we must have before us. I will not go into the detail 
because it is not up to me, but for the society to decide what should be done. 
The world is in a state of flux. Old slogans will no longer do. They belong to an 
old order. We have to evolve a path of our own through intelligent planning, 
with the help and cooperation of the masses. 

As I told you just now of the many resolutions passed in the Nagpur 
Congress, two were significant. One was on planning and what our goal should 
be. The Third Plan which is to start in a couple of years was discussed, because 
it is going to be a more ambitious plan. Voices have been raised against that 
trom Bombay and elsewhere, that the burden must be lightened, and that we 
must go slowly as far as planning is concerned. The feeling among some sections 
seems to be that we should relax for a few years before we take a major step. It 
is absolutely wrong. If you care to think even a little, you will realise that we 
cannot relax in midstream for we will drown. There is no stopping midway. We 
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cannot relax until we have safely crossed over to the other side. 

There is one more thing which you must bear in mind. When I talk about 
increasing production, I mean the production of wealth. But what keeps 
increasing is the production of babies. I am very fond of children and I do not 
say that they must not be produced. Even if I said that, it would not have much 
effect. But all of us must think seriously about the population explosion. Every 
year now, fifty-sixty lakh children are bom in India. That means so many more 
mouths to feed, and to provide for clothes, housing and schools. This is a burden 
which keeps increasing. Whatever we produce, it is consumed by the increasing 
population and there is no surplus for development. Let me give you an example, 
our population grows at the rate of two per cent per annum, though it is slightly 
less at the moment, and the rate of production of national wealth is also two per 
cent. It would mean that we remain where we are. I agree that we will not slide 
back, but nor will there be any progress. 

So, in order to progress, we must increase our production by five or six per 
cent of which even if two per cent is consumed by the growing population we 
have three to four per cent left over. Therefore, we have to place greater emphasis 
on increasing production of goods. But on the other hand, we must think 
seriously about controlling the population growth. Too many children impose a 
great burden on the family, particularly the mother whose health suffers through 
repeated child-bearing and the living standard falls. It would be far better to 
have two or three children who are well looked after and educated properly. As 
you know there are family planning clinics which have been opened in Bombay 
and at other places, where the women can get advice about family planning 
methods. A fast growing population can bring our progress to a halt. It is a 
serious matter. 

I was telling you about the resolutions passed at the Nagpur Congress. One 
of them was on the Third Plan and planning in general. Planning does not 
mean putting up a factory here and a factory there, but calculations based on 
correct statistics and figures. For instance, the Third Plan will start two years 
hence and finish after seven years. What will be the population of India at the 
end of seven years? If we estimate that it will be around forty crores, we can 
plan to produce the essential consumer goods to feed, clothes and house that 
many people, provide health care, education and jobs for them so that there is 
no unemployment. This is a complete picture that we can have before us. Then 
we get down to the details, about steps which need to be taken to increase food 
production, how many new industries need to be set up to produce the required 
amount of steel and power, etc. The most important thing is machines. We have 
to set up machine-building industries. 

I have given you a few examples at random. There are hundreds of such 
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details. Careful planning is essential. No plan can be complete without taking 
into account the human factor because nobody knows how human beings will 
react at a given time. But it is very important to produce essential consumer 
goods to provide the entire population with the basic necessities of life. It is 
wrong that on the one hand, we have shortages and on the other, we have 
people sitting idly, there is great unemployment. The two things must be linked 
together and the basic necessities of life must be produced through their labour. 
We have to lay stress on this. 

The second resolution in the Nagpur Congress was in fact about villages, it 
was related to land. Many decisions were arrived at. But I shall tell you about 
one point on which there was a lengthy debate. It was decided that in the rural 
areas, agriculture should be on a cooperative basis. There should be a cooperative 
society in every village, not merely credit societies, but institutions which can 
help the farmer with buying and selling, etc. The farmers will run the 
cooperatives themselves. This is the trend all over the world. In my opinion, 
everything should be done through cooperative societies. I am sure the time 
will come when factories, shops, farming will all be run through cooperative 
societies. It is the only way. Anyhow, joint farming will come later. At the 
moment, the titles to the land will be separate and only the buying and selling 
will be done through cooperatives. The farmers in Europe are extremely well 
off because they work through cooperatives. 

You go to any country in Europe, though the land-holdings are small, not 
more than five to ten acres each, but they rear cattle, pigs, poultry. The 
cooperative societies provide good seeds and fertilizer, and sell the farm produce 
such as eggs and milk etc., collecting them from their doorstep. The only task 
left to the farmer is to work hard and produce things. His burden is lightened 
and his income increases, because it is quite obvious that cooperation benefits 
everyone. 

That is why we have said that there should be a cooperative society in 
every village. We do not want them to be too large, because the villagers will 
be lost in it. We want that every cooperative should be like a big family, consisting 
of a few hundred peoples who live in the village and know one another. The 
cooperative society can give credit when necessary. In short, the society will 
buy and sell their goods, lend money, etc. I do not want official interference in 
the running of cooperatives. I know that the villagers fight among themselves 
and misuse the money. But it is good that they learn from experience; the officials 
should help them, guide and counsel them, but the villagers must run the 
cooperatives themselves. 

The Congress has also declared in the resolution that our ultimate goal will 
be to take up joint cultivation, too. The titles of the peasants will remain intact 
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but the boundaries in the fields will be removed and the land cultivated jointly, 
the profits shared. I have no doubt that that is the only way and it will benefit 
everyone. Wherever it has been tried in India, it has succeeded very well. In 
other places, where it has not been run properly, there have been losses too. We 
are not insisting on joint farming right now though those who wish to take it up 
on their own are welcome to do so. But the first step is to set up service 
cooperatives and joint farming can come later. There is no doubt that it will be 
very effective. I will not go into the details and waste your time. But the whole 
world knows that the farmers in India have very small land-holdings and there 
cannot be much progress with them. The small farmer cannot avail himself of 
new scientific techniques, new seeds and fertilizers, etc. That is why cooperatives 
can help a great deal. The whole village will benefit and new schools and 
hospitals and a hundred other things can be built through the cooperatives. 

There has been a great hue and cry about this resolution, that the Congress 
has taken an unjust decision by calling for joint farming. I am amazed. I wonder 
in which era some people of our country and to some extent Bombay also live. 
They do not seem to have realised that the world is changing and so is India. 
They have failed to grasp the fact that new knowledge and thinking have come 
on the scene. I am amazed that they should jump into the fray. What are they 
fighting against? It is all extremely childish. But I explained all this to you 
because though the citizens of Bombay are not farmers, many of you may have 
come from the rural areas and have an interest in this. 

Our first priority ought to be the upliftment of the Indian farmer who is 
poor and downtrodden. Until our thirty crore farmers prosper, there can be no 
progress in India. It is not cities like Bombay or Calcutta which will make India 
prosper. Cities are important no doubt, but ultimately it is the farmer who is the 
backbone of the country. There can be no progress in India until the farmer is 
uplifted. Therefore, all our thinking lays stress on this. The resolutions that we 
have passed aim at somehow eradicating poverty in the rural areas. We want to 
set up small scale industries in the rural areas in order to open up new avenues 
of employment and jobs for the people. However, all these things can be done 
only through the effort of the people. They must not waste their time and energy 
in futile squabbles. People in India often fight in the name of religion, caste, 
province, language, etc. Every notion that creates barriers and disunity is fostered 
among the people. But it is obvious that we can succeed in the great task that 
we have taken up, in the war that we are waging against poverty, only if there is 
unity among the people, a spirit of cooperation, and a will to work. We can 
relax later. 

So, I want you to think about these things. You are living in a city which is 
a jewel in the crown of India. Bombay played a prominent role in our freedom 
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struggle and it continues to do so in the new war that we are waging against 
poverty. So, I have tried to put some broad facts before you. You would have 
seen that I have not tried to raise slogans or make an impassioned speech. I 
want to reach your mind and heart so that you can help somehow in task of 
removing India’s poverty. We should look after our children well, for they are a 
sacred trust, the nation’s wealth. I feel sad to see so many of them not being 
properly cared for. It is our duty to look after every single child. If we can pit all 
our strength into the task that we have taken on, we can take a flying leap 
forward within the next seven-eight years. Even after that we will have to 
continue to work hard, because the tasks of a huge country like ours cannot be 
completed in a short-span of seven-eight years. 

More than forty years have passed since the Russian Revolution took place. 
It has taken them this long to build themselves and the process still continues. 
It will take us years too. But at least I hope that we would have tided over the 
worst in the next ten years. Then India will go ahead on its own steam. There 
will be equality of opportunity and we would have solved the problem of 
unemployment too. I want that our children in particular must be properly cared 
for. These are big tasks in which there is no room for momentary enthusiasm. 

During the freedom struggle, we faced bullets with courage. But today we 
face a far more difficult task which has to be done with calm determination, 
always keeping our goals before us. It requires a great deal of hard work. But at 
the same time, you must realise that it is one of the most challenging tasks that 
is being undertaken in the world. The eyes of the world are upon us to see how 
we shape our future. But whether the world looks at us or not, we have to keep 
an eye on ourselves and pick up these big tasks and solve them and not indulge 
in petty squabbles. 

The history of India is a glorious one but there are dark periods in it too. 
Great men have been bom here but at the same time there has been great disunity 
too. Yesterday I was in Rajasthan. Even a child in India has heard the stories of 
valour of the warriors of Rajputana, of Rana Pratap and others. But we also 
know how these great heroes used to fight with one another; with the result that 
the enemy from outside would come in and defeat everyone. There was no 
dearth of valour and pride but the wisdom to work together was lacking. 

So w hen I was in Rajasthan yesterday, I was happy to see that the State is 
changing fast. The men and women of Rajasthan are strong and tough. I see 
changes wherever I go in India. New developments are being taken up, our 
b°y s anc ^ go to schools and colleges in large numbers. They are 
undisciplined at times. But India is changing. New shoots are sprouting; a new 
generation is on the rise. It is a good thing. But we must try in our own lifetime 
to give a proper sense of direction to the new generation to get out of the mire 
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of poverty. If we are able to do this the coming generation can do as it 
thinks best. 

Thank you for listening to me so patiently. Jai Hind! Please say Jai Hind 
with me thrice. Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 


Translation ends] 
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Fit 7RT?TH it 317FT-3I7FT *TPff ft 3TFt «t, 3TTT 3^5 31McRtf it FF? 7TTFf 
% STH I, [FT]FT if F7t cE7 TFT «TT I* 2 3TMcM f%§1W ^ <J?T STR 3F % TfNt 
i fiF, ^FRTT £ fvP7, f%7THf 3t ff?pr f% fet7T FT Tt F*T it «TC7f, fetTT FT $ 
FTft f^TTHT cRT \5T?TFT Ft, 3$, TRcRt TlM ^7 St, ^Tff^FT F$T if 'SrfSJcfKTT rft 3TFT 
TTH% | FcT I, $TF «!(%-% 1 1 cRT 3SHT FTcT if FR fi(TRt Ft FTt fi 
7FT I ^ff I 3TFT #T ftTvft Tfli TTt 3TFT fevtt if FFf it-cTf FRH 71% % 
3Nt-3Ht FT FRH FPT 1 1 iTcfi TfF $TFT 1 1 ^foPT FR FT FJTT fF# F?f I, 
F7F cRT #7 | #7 facPTT TffcT 3F1T, FRT FR 7J2FTT I FF Frf TPT TTtF it FiftTT 
ms TTFft ^nfFP | ?§T if ^%-cT% FTT, cft-Wf $TFT JFRT it FcRFRcTT Ftctt 1 1 PTW 
oTT7 FTT, Fit FPt FfFif I t^-^7IT ir TfFFTcTT FT, TtfFF ?7T FT Tf F?f Fti FfPif 

fi ifa fir 7F aftr f^mr ff^ ft$T if ttft # if arrTTt fftt ifa if tftT t i 

TTt fictf ft F*r ^F-cT? FFT T33lif 3ST if, M fi FFt F5ti F, X 7FPTT FTF Ft 'jTTcfT 
I TF7TFT i# f , i# FTcRt 73rft FRt I, ficRT FFFT %, FW it FT7PT itft I, #7 
if ficRt <TFF Fttft F, ficFt T^jjT F, fift 3T7FM t, iit TT?i I, 3TF5T FF <Tfit 
cRt f^FTT i fi FFf I i 7RT7T Wf PFW f , PR7 #7 W 3Fft f I f^RT7T 

itoRT Tiff %, 3TFT TTPT7T FfP cR^Ptift =?fFR, it F 1 ^ cJTTPt [...] § FT FT tR 3tT7 
§ cpf ^cr % it$T ’TT if ^7t 1 1 cRt? #T 7TRI Wl FTcRt 7PR if •3TT F, ^ 
it cTgTT I #7 ■3T55T gFT f^TT, f^R7 it F*T RFi i fi> #7 it 3T35 cRR cR7, 
3Tt7 fr$tacR7 F*T ^TF ^IIFH i f% #T cRT cfFT PR cTTTT mt, 3TTRTT7 3TT cR7 i) ^TF7 


81 . Speech, Alwar. 20 March 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

82. See item 24. 
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eft F efft I FT Flft fftFFF fttFFT ftt, Flft WR ftt, FTft FjF ftt, W ^ITeff FT FF3TFT 
ft ffti ?F F% cETF FF FF? FF1FT ft, 3d?l Ft FTF ft ftt*? % I 3TF? dftl \i£>dl Ft Fdft 

eft ftPt ftrftti 

ftftftt FFtft ft, ftftftt WT ft eft? F1|F ?FI?T, F^ 7FTFT FFT fd^d eft? TjjcT 
Flftf % FT $TFT Flftf ft fttft FfftFFT Fftf ft, F%-F% 3FEF? 3rfFFTft ft, ftt? FT ftt 
ge^H ftft ft ft c^y-F-eficS 6ldl FT I 3deJd ??T ej Id ftt Fftd ftEFT? *1 q! ftt fft FTF ftt 
$ldd 3TF5t ft, Fj£5 fttft <?|F ftft ft | dfft>d 3TF ft RldRldl Fftf FF tfebdl fft 
Ft-Ft 3FEF? ft, efftfft 3TF ?Flt FTFF ftf FFF t, ft FFFT ft FiTF t ftf? FF 
deb <dl J l...d’1dl 4FH...3t l -M FFF 1 T7’ HtM FFlft FF FT? ftt ft FTF ftft 3TF5T ft? 
ftfFET 3TF? 3TFT <J<Jl4, 3TF? FTF FFF Flft ftf? ftF>ftF? FTF =lldl fftf Ft? =hlH ftt 
ftft ft ft ftftt-ftlft ftt ft?T eET FF FFF Flft | ?ftftr ^ ftftFTF? ftt? ?F FTF 
F? fftFT FT ??T ft fft ftE ft FTF ftt FFTFF ft ft, ft Hvd<jd ft ft? ftjidd ft 
ftftFF? ft I 3TFf FFT ftftET? FTF t ftf? FFFf ftftElT Fftft FTF ft? ft FF ft, 
FFFT FTF? fftft?[tt ?ftf FTft | TTc{? ft FF F1F, FFtfFT ?F ^l$d ft FFlft ?F?TF ftt 
FF FTF ft ft FTF ft ?ftt FTFT ft ft I 

^ftt ff ftf fftr ?? ftf ft ?TFefftt ?ftr ft, ftrcrft ftf Ftft fftw ft srcftt ftftt 
FTT ftt FTRIFE ft, F?lft TT^ftTT ft eft, ftt cp FFT ft, FFT ft, sft^rt ft, ftFFT ft, 
3TF5 FTF ft, -FFff TsfTF ft, ftFFT ft FT Fiftt FFFT FIFT ftFT ft I ftt FFft dPldl =hiH 
5Ftft ft ftt 3RT ftftft ftft ftftt, ftftT ft ftld-.ftt F*T ^Tft -eilFd, 3deEl ?TPT 6ldl ft I 
FR ftt Wft ft, ftRTR ffttT eR? ?JFeElft ?ft =Rlft ftt ^?lft ftt e§c5 ^TT*T ft ftt ^Flftt 
fftft I ft tRt JtTft ftR H'-bd ^TTft I ^?R ftT ft I ftt e)fddl eET ftft '3F T tftt eEFT, 
deElftt eET, 3Tt? -T dft '-HJ|-'-Hll, ^TF 3nft ft I <7F ^TTcT fteE ft fftr 'Id ft febtlldl ftt 
9RRT ft TFft tTFIW ftt ft, FF? ftt PTW ft I W 5RF?J fttdT FTlfiftT I 

ft^ET FFT SRF?J FHT FlfF^? F ftt ftftTT FlfftTr cfftEJT Fi^Tt ft, F FRT Flfftt fft 
FeElftt FT ftt ft I FFT FeElftr 3RTT FF^ F?lftt ft ftt? Fftftt, FTFT ft FH; ftfftF FF ft 
ftftE ftt FTF Ft FTF fttF FTftf ftFTFftF^FFTrTSFFiTftftt? ?TFFTtt ?TF ftt trif I 
FF fttFT FFFF FFTFFT fft?T ?TFftt ft I fft? FtF ft ftt? ?TFFT FT?ft FTft fttF FFf 
TFftl 

3TF FFlft ft§T ft TffftTdJ FTF ft, JTfftFFT FFET F=E* T ftE ffttTTF F?f fFFT F?t 
fttft Ffftt ft, 3TfftFT Fftf FtcTT I ftT FFT?T...F?TFft §TfftF Fftf Ftftt, ftt FT FFi FFt FT 
FFkTT, ^FFft F|F ftt FFf Ftftt I ftt ft FTft F^pft Flfftft I 3TF FT^f, FFtff fFFTTFf 
% fttF FcHFT ft ftt ?TFF FTF I ftfftET 3TF? ftt 3TFFT FF FF FFTft, FFFFTt FF FFTF, 
FftftTfttfcr FFTF, FF FFFft §TfFF FF FTftt ft FTF FFft Fft Ftt FFET? ft FTF FFft 
Fft, dldftld FFft eft, ftFft Ft, ??ft?ft ejft, ?TF FTF FS Ftftt ft afft F?tft ftt Fp5 FTF 
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#TT t, # FTF Ft ## FF #FT t, F#FtFF#FFFtTttFTlFtFF FFlt FT# 

I #r ft ff# t # #-#f f# ff# #r Tt g?, ft# ff # #e# fte|f §?, 

3# ^ FPTt# FF §3TT, #T F?F# F# # {TTF FTF FF OTTf^F FFF J3F #T 

^ ?jf # fq- FT# I f# 06F# T# # 3TF FF #$FF Ft # f#T FR T#tt Ft 
TTW Ftt I 3# TRE qf#TT cETFT I f# Ft ##, f#T # Ft, #7 ^RTF-aRtF #F 
3TFFT-3TFFT #TFT FFFF ^ Tt I F# F# i#ET F# FF TRF F# F I $# Ft 
3F I #> 3TFFT-FFFT #TFT F# FF 7FFT #TFF#F#FFR7i#FR# FT# 

tot ##> #tt, ft# 3 tot # ##e ##tt 1 ^ #-#f 3 # f# #?ff # 1 

3RT FF FT Fp5 ## % #ftF #ETT t 1 ##t 3T#F =TIcT FF I % Dt'Ft't ## 
fcJTZTT |, eft 3Tf#Ect7 # #F t # ## FT FFF F# FRTt I # FEE# #.. 
F*#...#-# Ff 3 3 7# FT#..# #7# FRet 1 1 FF 3T#F 3TR# #t ^TrT t 1 F# 
f#Sj FReT t? # F§F #FTT fFETT, #i# FF# Ft# # F# Fteft FT# F TTTF, 
F FI#; FFF HdTTF F# I ##T FF# FF 3 FF>, FF FFI FF I f# 3TF FF F$T ?FT 
3TT TFt t, FFMd fF Fft F7TF, F7# FTF 3 F# FF# FjBT FI# F Ft I ##T #T # 
FF TFT t #7 F#TT #7 ^9T # # F#TT f## 3TTF FFFT #; 3TF FF F# FT# 
%#Rft#FT##F7#IFFFFT FT# F #?...3tF FFT ^ft 7FF FT TMt^H % 
FR TRT# # Flf^t # ^^tl# 2t I #^Ef FR ^tF F# ^JtFrt ^ RF TFFT ?fET 'Hidl 

^ cE# t% #, UI# RT tft # I FR FFt : ifT# ?t % ^THT 'ddd! 3TR 
FJFREt FR*T «jff# STTF# % ^f, #T HFRf «Rt ^ #R ^t5 I ■3RT Ft 

TO ^rq- ^ 7j7tt, <3Fct Ft W ^RFt I F# F7F ^ FF tlHld FiT dMOd #Tt FRFT 
t, f^RFt ^ft# FF RITF Ft I STFT F'ft ^ RITF Ftt 3 Ft-'FTT, #-FFRt '3TTF I tt Fft 
c^tJ ftf^r Ft# t # f#f dWltt 1 1 FF # F# Ft FFiFT f# #-FR dl'il FF Ft# 
FF# # f#t FTR F?T, ^t# %?T # FFETt #t FI# Ft I 

3TFT FTTFet t #) HFIcHI# ##t Fit Ft# F# 'FIF% F I Ft, Ftft FFett FIT JsSN 
FT# F, #T FFF # #F #Et #% F# t, TlftF, ^RFT FFF #FFT F^TT FT# F I 
# # # FF % #?T # FiTF Fi# #i FFTt ##t % F# d# «t I ##F ^F# 
TTcE FFF FiFT FT, F F# FIFFT ##t FIT ^FRtR FRFT, ##F <3TFT fFRTT # FTF, 
##f FTT F^F ^TFFT # dTF # Tt# 3TTcTT I FF FFFIt W§ ^ F2T #T Flf#, ^F 
FFi # I Ft FF FTF #Fi 1 1 #tf#t F# ■3F# F?T F ^?ft 7T?F FF# I ^Stt TRF 
f#t, FFff# # TTFT 3R# F# # I TE# F TRE t?t FTF# F# FR FF5FT FT I 
TFTRT F# FT #, TFTTF TTFT# FTT FT, FFFT FF F# # I FFF #F-FTF F|F sldl 
1 1 FT# # #F %FF FRef t, RFFit FTF F^F FiF FtFT t, FFTT FT# # FfFFv 
ft^y 1 1 fj# ^ff Tpq- fZ#, FFTF-FFFT FIT# Ft F# FFRt, F#F ftF F F#t 3TTT 
^?ft TRF # FF# FF# #FT f#T, 'OT# F?TF 3TF # #F# o I ^tJ yTFTF F 7FTFT 
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ftorft I, 3ftto to ft, Fto ftonr to F3 tot tot ft 1 tor ftrr tora 3F 
ft fto FT JTR-to 3ft ^tt ftt 333 3TTTTT I, 3THT tot fa*RT 3Tfl3 I tot 333 3f 
ch<dl 3pJ, 3TT3ft 3fft (h^HI 3j<? I 3F tTcfj Rimini ft HMcll jjf I 3R FT, 

3ft ftt Riot'll ift ft ft3Tt 3to 33T 3 ft, 33T 3ft? ftt ftt aftT 3TTT ft I ftfto3 TPlt 
ftt3 'jit 333 3ftt 3ft, v3*l«ht 3ftft afR?33RT 3ftt ft fto tfHM tfdtof TTFRTIT 3ft affT 
3ft toft ft TfFRTTT 3ft I 3F 3TTT TTTR I aftT FT3t-FTto FTT 3ITT 3ft F3T3T 1 1 
3F ftt 3TTT TMTT I fto TTcp 3tot to 3T3 3333, 3T TFft 3ft 3ftf Ft, aftr $fft 
to 3TTT 33TTT 3FTT Ft I 3F '’ft TTTTTT 3TTT 1 1 3FT 3TTRT ft ftt 3TTTT 3*EJ JTlft 3F3 
ft; to 33T ft, tot 3ft ft, 3ft-3ft 3F3 33 to, tot ft, STR Ftft I, 3TTTRTT Ft 3ft 
fttsTTTfr Ft to, antot ftt 3ftf TFft, ftto 3F3 I aft? RFjrft to tot 3T TFft tot 3Ff 
1 1 3F 3TTT 3 j® to 3ftt TT35T ft to ft, aftr 3FT to tot 3FKMI ft T3TT tot ftt 
TTT33T 3lfft3 ■SftRT 3TTT 3ftt ft I 3T3T fto aR 333ft 3ftft atodil? 3ftt Tft, ftfft>3 
FT 33i atot 33 to aftftcFTT Ft 3fft TFT, 33^3 ft -jHcII 3ft ft3T 3TT3T, 3fft 3T 
RFITFjfl Ft, to 3ftft Ft I 3§TT fft3 TT3? 3f3TTT ft HFITMiaft 3 ?t ft 3 T 3 ft I aR fttft-Tft 
3t ftt to 3R 3RTfT 3ft ftt 3T35T Ft I (TTTfM) 

ftt aR F3 ft$T ft tot ft, to to 33 ticp qftor Ft 1 anr ato ft, frtt to 
3TTTT, 3|TT 3THT ft§T ft I Fto to JTRT ft I ftoft F3TFT to ^-HTHT ft 
to tot 3tot 3^ tot ft, to Ftot jriftt ftoft ft, ftt ftt tot jnftt ft, to 
tor to to jto ft 1 to to fft^RT ft Fto, tr tor ft 1 tor 3 r to 353 ^tft 
F tTTT ft, TR anft 3tft-3tft fto 3R 3TTT apnftt atot 3Tfto, tot ftt 3§d FT -TTlft I 

tor anftt 3ifto 1 tot to 3t toFrrr ftfttto3TT3TFTtotfftrtoTto^^?T 
§arr, 33R Ft w, trft jan aftr 3 ft anft sRr, fto: 3T3 ft §tor Ft w, aftr fto 
a3T I aT3 attot TFR F3T, toft TFR FST TTt fto ft F33Ft ftt?FT ftolT ft, toT 3% to 
ft 33 T3FT |an I XTcfj 3RR toT 3ft TTTF ft I Tft JTRT toT ftt F3TTT TF aftT 3RR toT 
ftt Ft to, ftTTT Fft 3TT3T ft I TRTFT toT, ?|?TFTTT toT, ftoft ft TTftftt 3ftTF 3Tt F3 
ftoFTTT ft I 


arftt 3F F3ft 3# 3ft 3RRT 3ft ^ W ft 3^ MUTT 3 F 35T gft 

^TT3T, to tofft 3TFT ffti 3TTRT 3ft 3|TT 3TTTf 3ft aTR?33RT ft I 3FT 3iK.<alft ftf I 
tot fftto Ft, 3Ff 33T-33T Ft, 3|TT 3lft I to ft, 3RRT 3ft arR?33RT TTt ft ftt, to 
Fto ft?T ft =Fft F5TTT aRRT ft 3{ftf ?ftt 3ft aTR?33RT ft to to TTTT3 3 T 3 ft ^ 
FTT3ft aTR?33RT ft; 3t TTt ft ftt; Fto toT 3ft 3TRSR3TTTT ft I to ftt aTTRT ft 3ft 
ftt to 3t f%3T 3ffft, 3TT3T 3lfftTT, ftfto tof to =Ft TRft 3ftt aTR?3^FTfT ft 3t 


33T? 3 TfTaft? ftt 3 ffttot ft, 3 33TtelH ft, 3 3p5 aftT ft I 3t TT3% Tftftf 3ft ft, TPTF 
If to r ^ to JTR-Tftt, to rFT% JTR-Tftt, 333 ft afR$33RT ft, 33ff^ 3F 
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TTF F>TF ^jff %, gift FvRTsTTF Ft, FI^ TFReft Ft, FI^ <3M <al<£l mt, «hH cm ell 
%? 'SFTF’ff FFF I, eRF 3TTFFI FRt I, TftTt §F 3n^ft FRt I, FF^F TOt FFeft 
F I ?Tft eTTF % FFT F?ft 1 1 JFleft yt FHFF ft eft c§& FFt FRT, aftT amFiT F$T 

FFt ^ti eft yi% mpf ff m fM FTFRft mm 3TO F aftr mm forr 

FFt aftT FiFT FFt % 3TnT FF 'FT 3f, Ft FIT ^ I a^M^d m?t FIT FteTT % Ft 733 FRF 
FR=t 1 1 

3FT FTT Hdeld Fl?t % f% T|F FFT 3leie)< 'Ft ’^jftftRtfeRt <+»l<xat'il (331 FIT ^ I 
UTFlfT 9TFTF 9#F £ FTFT Ft I ett^F f*FT ’^ft aft m3 atFFFt TR5RI I, TTt?sRT I, 

eft ff | % ?y am frf fitf ft ff amr, amft 7RF!T fr tot FF?t 1 1 ft£ 
anw qftFTT Ft, ftf amFR ftf Ft, Fit amFR Fit f stft...w if tf% Ft...aTtT 
SdleR aFIT am 1R Tift F>t 3?t Rtf FFTt FTF t aiM+d aftT FtR $TFT I, FFT FFFif 
FF OTU | eft FTeftTT FiTTf aKftift FR OTIT 1 1 FTeftTT Ffft? airntt Fit? RFT FI 
^FT 3 F$T 33 FI?t I f^ft if FRfT FFTFr aftT ^FFt eft aiF% Fft?R ft 33FT 1 1 
FT, f^eft Fit TIFTFeTT ft, my Fit 7TFTFeTt %...aftT fe# Ft FTTT Ft ^TTT FiFT % 3TRT 
I? 3Fft FIFT mT FiK/«IHI ?R?T Flft eft FIFT ft %T aTTeTT I cfl mR if I FTfft 
mrtFR, fatfiiM % eft arm FFt 1 Ft $ttt eft amr I, am tor Fit FtF % 3 trt 1 1 
am^tiam^, am^, TRTTtFF$TFTFR%FT zftFT-sjtFT Fit 3ft t, tFTT RReTT 

I, wf ?Ft, mnpmft, R Fpj tr, eft tot ft ^ft m=Fift ^ir ^r am 1 1 eft afr 
WJT FFFTft mm it aiRT I, 3M f^FT ^§T ^ eFTF Ft?t t, ^ efjnjSRT 33, eUF 
rft «f%, ^ Fmt «R, m f^mft arR, ^ff m ^ %tt % an^ 1 1 R f^RRT ^tt 
jRFT H anifR, ^3?RT # ^RT FT .m Ft TRRT I, arf^F F# Ft TRRT I eFFT ^ aTT% 

m I $\ FFf? mm ^fr M I? wi ^f, wynft, trr ^tt It? 

ftRRT eft eFTEtt I, am Fftm H ^TEFT RF FR Mt 1 1 3FR efRFt arfijef? ^ft 
aifiieF arftj^ Trmfr sttr # *tft amt i Ft yr-m % m, ff mr Ft mft I 
% Fit am F 5 T 33 mm, TOR FFRtt 1 1 eFTF0T% eft 333 Ft t, #JR fem 
33 (ddl % aiRjefc efTOT ^ I FF r -WH eh<e) dftd «FF r -h(d ^ affT ^?ft % yFRet 

Rr m f i attr 3 trt Timm it afrr ^t m 1 1 aim aifaefi q^m ^r cm 

%, aiN% aiffeleF w Rf FTfr 1 1 eft mt cFF 3rt am? FT, FRT, FiFt FHt FFt 
fFRTelT I eft eft FtcF 1 1 FFft fFRT^ % aif^Ief) FFTT, FT f^FT aftT "FtiF F^t fteTeft I FTOR 
efr mi fRt r^tt mr tef m q| i anfer f f^t 3mft ffr qft ^ 
FFRRT % farrit arfim-fT-aif^eF FRF Ft aftT RF-yit % fiR FIT cFTF Ft i ff trf 
Jodi ^? 

FF TFTR f^RTT I %# f^RTT TFTR? FIF I amFTt? eftF eft yT m 1 1 33 
TFTT3T M Ft eft %eFt FF fR | gjTF FF aftT eftF yi^ WF FFT §aF FT? FF 
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*IFTcRT fiMt fift Rfi JfiTRt 1 1 ?tf%R RFTRTT RTSft % fit ftry|R| ^ RRfit FR 'p 
^ 1 1 RRTfi m RFT^ fip fitf fi#, fi|R fi*f I RRR eft RfR fi# I ^5T 4 

I fiffjfcr, rr% rrt# i rr £st Eft rfrtrt fofi% fitf p, fit pr ?# rir i 

WtR fifi JR, #^-rrtrr E# JR rrrr RFR JRT RT, EFTTfa RFTRRT ERi 

fi|t eft i f#i# ^ rr^- RRfift 5 ^ ^ rrrt ^ ifg| rH | j 

^ I RfifiTT # fiT#R fifi Ft RTR7 Jfi, %T#R fitf I eft efr Rt fif R^ipfi * I ET# 
EFFT f% Ffififi # 3TTRT |, #^TR FR7TR '3TTcR t RTfiTR #, fifclR' $, fiftfifi ^ I RTRRR 
^ fit FRFm R# '3TRTT, R ## # <§TJ RTR Eft | Rt RTfiTR, #EfR ## 3TT# t? cR ■3TFTR 
3 f*Tfi fifi 75 % %, Li^di % aftr .rrrt RRRR RRT ftfi fifi cffifi cjR% %, R^jpT 
% #? RIFT # FF# fiTRT [^TTcftj % 1 

=Ft? #fi 3RT sll vIK ^T RRr R% fiT# # RFTfift cf^RR E#t RR# f, ^ I 
fififi, fifi JR ?R# slit EfTR RT#, FfiFTfi # RFTfift R#TR EffiT I? E# #RR Rf 
e# I ^ FT FfiFTfi # R# ftfiRT, RfiRR if f^ERRT R^f I FfiFTfi E# #RR I, qftfifi 
#F lichai, fiTRFT *t f*RT Rfi FFRT, FTFfilR | RF FETFTfi E^t #RR fit, 
s| ^ 1c;M ch ^ l » ^ ^>^1 • fit RF RFTFRT# % f 3 FTEffij ftR§WI #F F^EfT-FT# R#ft 
^fififiT ERT fa<gN|...#F E# E^t # RF fi# fiFTFTfiT Eft R#FT fift, f#TR? fit %RT JR 

^ ^ T ^ ^ fifi^ '3RRT RRSR ^RIRr I EFR ^ ^ EJR f^RTRR x^Fl? ^ 

fifiT R, RRE EfRRTE^Rlff RER f R^§err rer Rf ^Rft, RTR #, §TFT ^ ERRT 

fitfi ■3TT%, RR^TltTcF ERT ^ R^f ETcR RlfcT % R$T, RR ^§T % ^Rf^ ERf I, 
fifi fiM fi %, fifi JllRiqT 3TPff, ^r-%r ( RI^T fit RFt RR# fi 1 Efrfi Ffi FRR fiTFfi 

qnfrTETf ^ f^fRl Rt€t RTR fit 3fR ^RR FR fi^ f^E 
E#^t fiTf^fit $> frTR fit 3RRT fiif % RTFfi RRRf ^R]^ f^TT, cpjf? ^r rr^ 

fifi RR?TR f | RT fEF# fiEt RRRT R^f M Rt ^fi-#fi ESTlfcT fiEF% % f^ 
fit RRFR R^f f^RTRT I 

^. J| J i ^ ^t RfifiT fvRT, fiRfiT EfR 3TfEjfiiR RR3R I Rt Rfifi) fofi | Ffif^R 

^ ^ ^ fiRRR fiRT, RR^f Rfi #R Rfi ERjfrT Rfi Ef4 ^ f^, 

^ieiHM , fRcKg ) RRfiT, fRT^ RtR I Rfi Ejft FRR ^?T ^ TF% RRt f I fifi fitfi 

ftj ^ ^ ^ RfiEFT fiRfiR EFT RT^TEFR fiT 

^ R^rHTJlt % RR RT RfT yftT ffiETT I Rt ^RT fiff RRRR fiRT fit RRfi^t fi?t §TfEfR 
?T Rfit, fiRt yrffifi E fifif ?fi RT^t cTREfR ET^fi ^ Rt Rf^ R# if, §#fi # 
FR RFR fi | R%r fRR EfR cRtr RR% fi?t §ffEfR Ffi^t Ft Rfit f% fiM RTRRfi fiT 
?RRT fip RR fifr ^tfi RRfift, Rfi ^5 RRfiR fiFT % FRRT fifT #T Efifi fit FRT fit 
. " . ^ 7 p Tr 'fioTfiRT fi, fiT 3TRR RTR’ ffiT Rfi, EffiffEjT RRfi^t §TffiR Rt-fififi 
fiTfi fi PR fi, RRRT RRRT fi5t Rf^fR ^ Rt R# St Ejt | Rt %fi Rfififi fiF I ^ 
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TFTR Fif T#TT 3TTFT s# ## # FTFT # T#FT # ITTFT s# FFIFT Tf, FFFT Ff 
TFFT Tf, ITFFT # F#FTT ^ I TTF #F f^TcT SET F# FTFF ## 1 1 

■3TF5T, FTF # FF #7 FTFT FT FTFT FT# 1 1 TFTFiT S# FTFT # FTF 
^T# FIFTSTFr 7 TF7TF # TTFTf FI FRT fT3TT eft FTF ^T# TIFT? SFFT ? FF fa# 
#FFTt F# FT# tl FF # FTTFTT if # FFFT WF F# FT# I eft FF# FFT^ 

# I, # fa# 5^^, fa# ^t $ f t, fa# ^nfa % f#, fa# «# % f# i 

FF# FFTf I ^9T # Ff#FT #, ^9T # T## t, ^T #f #*M# T* I FF FFlf 1 1 

# ITT dsl^ if FF if# # TTF=ET TTTF Ft I FIT F# FF# Ft F# #T # FT# MMI 
%, # # FTFT Ft F# fa TFTTFT Tf FF 3T# F5 # FTt F?T # FSfT .<3,31 6 1 'FT ft I 
FF SfiTF %, FFT F# 4) IT |t I 3TF #■ F 1 # TFTT3T if M=t)dl % fa<4l SIT, # # F^f 
SETFT ^, F#fa FF FFT 'bfi'i 'FFT % I ^<*>dl % FT FFFT |r, f#T STF I 3TTFF T 
HFFT-5TFFFT FFT Flf? #F if, F# 9TFT if I FF FT# ^TT# #T# % '3TFRT if F# 

# I FTF F# '3TFRT if "TFT TIFF 1 1 9TFT F# 3TFTTT if TTF I FFT eFF fa FT# 

SETT# # '3FFT # #T <F# |f, TFi-^Tlt Tt, F# F 1 FF # F# TTcfj %, FT 

F#T FTT F# ^ I 3TFT T# FTF F# # FT PfT FF# I # F*f 3TF # FFT FIT FFT 
SET FTTFT I, F?T if TFT F# F#F TTFTT |, Tf##T FTTTT I, 3TF% TTTTF FTf, TJT#, 
T3# #T ^ FT#, FIT# Ft^t?TT % #T TftFT %, rFFT # #T FTTT #T^ TF # T# 
^ I 3## FTT# if # TF FT, ## FTT#, ^TT I 3TF # FT ^§T # T# # far 
SETT FT# |, FTTTT # TTHT #, ^9T FTT # TTTT # I 

# FF FTF FTTTFTf FTF TTF# 1 1 #T ^9T T # Ft-Ft FTTT F# t #T -3TF# 
y,TI 6l J ! I TFF#F #jRT #T FFT-FFT F%-F% FIT 1 1 -3TTT if % cgTJ #T faf # 
F#, TTTF F#T FT# I 3TTFFiTT FFF #F TT# % TTTF FTT FF# FT# fa 3TTFFTTF FFT 

# TFT I TTTF Tf? #T ## I, F#-F# T# FT T# t, F%-F% SETTS# FT # t, 
FF-FF ## if # TST-TF SFTT # # I, T#-T# STF FT# I, TF-TF #F FT# I, 
TJTTTFT FF TFT I #T F TTFFT# #T FT # t, far# f#T # FTTT # I ^ TTF F# 
F?T TT if # T# 1 1 TTTFTf ## I FTT # I FF #-# #FFT I 3F #, TTfaf FFT 
3TT5FF #FT I fa FTTTT FST ## FFTT TFT I? 3TF# Tf FTTf TT TT# # FT# FS, 
FTF3T 1 1 Ft# F?TFTf # FFFTTTT FfFT 1 1 FT# FT FTf TFFTTTT #FT 1 1 FF TTTF 
sf$T # FTTF SR |l, fa# FTR SFT # TFt ^ I F# FTTF TRTSITT T #, F# FTF fa# 

# FTF F’FF if, FTTF# if F#, TTTTT ^?T FTTTSET fa# #T SET # T# I FT TT# 
SET far sft ^ I fa# c# ST|#F# %?T T# %, T fa# s# HT#T % I TT# 'JHdl SfF FF 
^$T I, ^TF, T# TTF f#T FTT, F# FTf? FTFT FTTTT FTF FTfaf FTTf # T# TfSEFT I # 
FF FTF FTTSTf Fir FSTT % fa FTF ^?T if FFT FT TFT FT# #STT 1 1 #T, TTF #F 

# TFf FTT TTF# F?T TT if I # FF# FT if #STT I 3# # # fafTTF sfaTT 
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ft, ftt 37N3, 3F7 ’ft 37737 7## Ft#, 7377# ft, 337 F# 3^ 37737, 

337 #$7 ^ f#3? #t 3F#f 3777 ftt F# 7735737 ft f#7 F# 37F7 37T37 ft I 3#ft 3737 37? 
75773 #777 ft % 3#3-# ftt# 3ft F3 ^TT^TT 377 7ft ft? 3777 37737, *jft, 3f§33 3T3T 
ft I #f FT 777 'iftl 3?1 fft# I 3d f##, c hfft''T* c hftl, ^i#, Tsft •Jllft ? ftt (fti< 3>FT 
557737 ft? 37F7 P737 ft #71# 37 ffttT fftgi7 37737 FtTIT ft % 37# F3' 7737757 377 3#37R 
3#, f#777# fP 3# 37357# Ft I 

3}5 ft#7 37?# ft ftp TpT 3t337 337# Ft, 3F = 3 # ft I 3j75 ##737 3 337#t, 33 
WET 3773 377# PTT#, 3§3 3T#ft ftf#77 37 I 3F ftt 3777 77357 3# 3ftf ft I F# #7337 
ft f#7 f#777 77737 37737 ft, cfftt ftt ftf#777 3f# 1 3737 F# fft3T773 37737 ft 37tT F3 3$FT 
37# 77# ftt F3 #7 ^7 Ft 3773ft I Fft 37737 ft, #777 f#7 F37# 773737 337 77375T3T# 
773737 Ft, 7T7?7fft3q 3ft 773737 Ft, 337-<£#7 3t 37737 Ft 77t3, 337-^Hft ft 373-ftt3 
3|77 3 Ft I 773 fttftt 3ft 37737 3t 37f#33T Ft 371# 333 37, 3733 #7# I #7# 77373 
Fft 33!3t ft I 3F ftt 3#t 3777 Ft 3#t 3? 3>?7 377373777 3737 37377 3773ftt, 37F7 7fft3, 
37F7 #77# 37 3F77 3#T 37FT 377337 373 37 fftF# 37 3333 ! f377737 37377 ft, f#3T 
37jft ft I #7, ft ftt 3Ft 37F777 f#7 3F 773 3737 fft? 3TTft37 I ft 3ftt 37F777 f#7 377337 373 
ft 3F-3ft 3F77 Tift Ft 37 Tftft | #7 37 tft 3773933737 ftr 3Ft ft 3F7# 3ft I #f#73 FT, 
37733ft 37f#377T ft f#7 37=# 3333 Ft; 77737, 7335 3333 F7, >37357 37#t 37733ft fft# 
fttft 3#, 37357 73737 fft#, 333 fft# I 371337 3=ftt 3ft 337ft #37-ftt37 Ft, 373 fft# 
37733ft, 377377777 Ft ftt37-ftt37, ft 773 37ft FT 337 33 3?f#37TT Ft 3#T cl 733ft 377 7737 
fftc73t 3773ft 5 % Ft I ft777 Ft37 37f#3, 3#7 #3-3t3 3^3 3ftf FT3t 37fF3 I ftt 577 
33 33 F3 773737373 37Fft ft 3F7 I 

373 ftt 77373373 ft777 ftt 377ft37 I 377 77373373 ft 3773 77737 f#7 fft#337T 3337 
373 Ft ftt 3717573777 F3Tt ftfftt ft 7Fft ft, 3fttf37 3t 9TFT 3Tft fftTT ftt 733# ^75 Tjft 
ft I 373 37# 3777 ft# ft | #t 3T3 37#t TRt 3737 Fft fft#3 ?3R #37 ft, 77T337 ft 37t7 
733 3T3t 3ft 3773 fttftf 3ft 7T3?73T ft % 3t 373ftt $lf37T # 733 7737# ft, ^7# 3ft $7^77 
# 3# I 3?33t 37fft77 % 31# 3F ft f#7 373# 3T3 ft 3773 37737 ft, 373# 7§t77 ft I 7377 
ft # 37 333 3# f#7T7T 733=177 7373733 37f#37 Ft, 3f|c7 33737 Ft 3F# # I 7177# 73333 
S73fft#37 1 fft^f 377 3# | ^7 gt 373# 373 3t 337# I 7373 3t f#77 377 3##, 7333ft 
3T3J7 77F37 331##, >37337 337377-37 337##, f#3W3 337#, # 773 3#, f#7 3733T 
^ ^ ^ 1 ,3IT # fft^t ^7 3773 3#, 773fftr7 73 

ft I FT7%r TT^ 37^ ft 7# 37 ft, ft# 3773# 37F7 t#3773 #t75T37, 37^3# 37737; 
'377# 337 3777 F3 31F# #, 3t 3lftt 7737 3ftt I 

^ =f>^7##t ^7737 ft 3t-3ft 37f#377# 37T3 3# I #t 3# ^F3 377T3 I 

F3 37 37F3 F #T3 3# 37 33T37 3ft 3337 3ft 77777F # 3t 3773 Ft I 3t 373# 33 ft#, 
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REt EFTTF Ft Ffft, Et REEE Ef5TT RFTt I EE EFE fM flET, EEtft? MTEEE EEE 1 1 
EF MEERt EE HEFT «TT% ft 1 1 ^ MERR MTET I, E5FT W ddIFeil ?twl, 
^flt FRF FflET 1 1 MTE Ft ETE t TFt % MTEEft Eftf MFFTT-EFFt eft Eff ftft I MTE 
et E<t 7# f 1 eft MTEEft eft MEt ETE Eft REIET, MTEEE EEE ft EET, ft MERR EE 
ftF ft EEE f 1 eft FEftR EF ftEEE ttFRT 9JE §f oftT t ETFET f ft? FE fEEEE 
El'jHI t MTE 5JE MEt FRF EEFT % EET EEE FfeTT % -3ftT ETE Ft, ftFET t 
MIEEt EE FTfE I <3?tT MIE ft E> Fftft t FIFEff t % e£E M feuai ERE? eft ER td4> 
EEt 1 1 EF Ft EF t, EF Eft shiPel«hit ftFT t t?T t , EF Et ETE if MREiFT Ft 
TFT f, MR FEt MET FE dl?d ft ffeHT FRft Ft del'll ME5T t I 

ME Fft fFft ETE tt MTEEft Eift ft ff> ETE E MdMel Ft, did t EFEilt EE 
Ft I EETEE et .#7, EE FTtE ETEE 1 1 EFERt EE ’ft MARKET ERE 1 1 FtffR E^J 

efrnf t Ej5 ^ft war f^n I EFEit ee ft Me t i t eemet f fE> ef 

fftE EFT 4 .Md f tR EFT FltlEiRE) t fR FEE Eftf ftidlH «ET FTTE Eft f, d-flff> 
Eft ETE f, ffRTE EE FEE FEt ETE t I, fEEE MftE? tET Ft, mRm REEt fFTET 
fat, mRm EE fat, mRm REETt Eigfddd Ft I ft Fpt ftET FR faeT ER ETE FT 
EFEilt EE ^ gRT cETR felT FTI^ I FRT FftFf «Ef FfRT ^3TT, ft$T «ET RT ^R RRET 
Rt I eft FFTf FTERt ft FTF^Elft FRT E^E-t^ if ^E7% f I efr qRT FTRI EM 
ERT FfE5 FfF^ERt FRT EvRt ! I FT, FRT^f Ftt# ^Rff cEf...^f fFR3T% |, Fft FftE 
efFTI^T ^ftT RRET SRRJ Ft 7FT 1 1 ftMT^ =ET E^eT fM FET % *M-RcE HFdiKI FRT 
^f TM-Tf^E FfMT 3TMTt Ft, 3TERE EFT cET, 3TR OTT eft #T, «I|eT FTTt I 

eft ?Ft MeT Eft 3EE FTEfFPT, «Wlfch FFt FTEFt ETE' feR FRRT «r|t «TTeT EFT ETFft 
% feET, '3EEft-3ETEt ^MER EFTET I, ME§EEi I, FEEt EftF E^f EF EEM 3ftF 
Ft EftT 3TEt^ EER §TFT ET ETE EE WIT tt ^rf?FE Tit Eft Ft EEveTT, EEtt^E 
frfEET EE 3TIE ^FT ERE, EeTET ft EE FTET SEE % f^TT I EF ME9EE? f I -3TE FFT^ 
ERt ^ fER t EEFTeTT f ME^EEi f % EFEEt EE ft, EF^lRdl eft ERtfeET ft, 
EE ft, EEtTEt^E, f^lEt ME EE fE EE EEE ERET Ettf, •^R FE FTR Fnt % 

E ttE eftE, MTftEE ^ eiRt, FRE #E, EftFF, iEftE E FtHm EFT ERt t, FE 
ft REETt FEE E I MR FEE Eftf Eft E?ftE ^T f Eft EJF FFt f Ef-Ef |EFT 
Mlt, Eft-Eft EtcR I Et eft MFTE f f^TEETt ETTET f FITt I ftt-Ett Fft f^F RtME 
Eft ERET MffE-3E& ftFT, MEt STF, ME5T FFT, EE EF EETET, EtfT-ET ETEt ft 
ft, ftlEt REt ijft efR t FtTE RRTET I 

ft EE Elt f Fft ffp ^faEt E EE fEETIE FftE ttS TF 1 1 ftr#t ttST f , Et MEt 
EF Et 1 1 FE f^tEF Et I FE MEft EFE t Ef TFt f ^R EEEt f MPt ESt E I 
et ME FE ME Eft Ft EEFt tEt t >tR tET EETEt f EFE5tftET EE I et EF ETE 1 1 
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PF eft tt 3Tnr tt pft cEFT I, RPP5T PPP PF t tPT % 3TFJt ftp t P^J enfFP 
SRtFPT t, ft '3TF7pft £ l t 3TTPPft PPPT ft, eft 3TNpft eRtE t tp ^ I RPP ftt 
tp Pit pft PIP P ft I tp" Pit pft, Pt t pftpT ft PT 3ttr 3?tT pft ft, eft" 3Rcfl" 
cET ft I P pft? 7RPpff PPRR tp if 3TTt I Pit 7PTPT sreft PTP ft PRt I f7T tl 
Tt PTP fif PRPT I #7 tt Tt PRPT t #7 t 7TPHPT I ft P PFT eft 

pftftST eft eft «TgrT Pet PF ft ei«^dl ^ I 

PPfT? if PfT PPT ft <N1^M PP p|p ft?FT F3TT PTRT % FPt ft$T PT I FP 
SP % Ttt PTP 1 1 if Pt PTPPT ft TTPP ftjFT FTP t ft Pt I 3?R Ft 1 1 ttP 
W ^E I, Ptft FPR ff?T PT if Pt 71P if ftt fR ftt f, eft tJ7Rt p$ff TRP 1 1 
'FFFFFT tft TPP t, eft ^JTW ftf |f 7t I fttPT RP-t ^?ft 7RP €t t P7T 3TFt 
ttp 7PTFT tsjPPT ftst t, t 7RT-HFKMI t I t Rtt 3FRtt 7F3FIFTf 
P eft pf-pt PPRT PPT ftt, pt-pf PfW PPT fett, tftp TFJRnPt ft PTFT PfTT3Tt eft 
fppR^t FRSPT ’I# t I FTTftp TRTPTP ftjft §3tT I, PPlfft Pff t# 7RP t | 
PP% tf ft ftEMPT 1 1 Pf PTP tp 1 1 Pt TRTPTP ftSFT f 3TT eft I, tftp 
tpE-^PT iP % tt eft ftSFT f 3TT Pft t, ptft 7RTPRT t PFF pftP 7ft I, PPF[P 
#P, PTP PR P Pit | 7R7PRT t ffPFRT 3 ftpt #7 tjfP f ; cRi^T #p % 
P3Fj7 ftfPT |f 1 1 eft PfT #P ppf |, Pt PRf f?p3ft PFT fteft 1 1 3P%7 P 
3FPTPT fteTT t f% WPT f%p% PP| | #7 f^ePt 4t7 J5EP t, fpRPT PPT P57 7TPPt 
t, f7^ eft P^f f | fp PTrff % {BTTprft pfR ejppr ^ | % pftsf PIP fteft I? ^ P 

PFT 3Pfftpt Pft P^f fteft 1 1 PTt PPPt ^PPPPTTf pft PFT ft, fRTpft pft P# fteft 1 1 
pft eRP | 3PP, Pt ^pft PIP 1 1 fop -3npift ^f ^t7eTT I, pftpp PR^" pft efTPPT I, 
Pt '3TPt Pin I t, TIP PT# TTlTsT rteP 1 1 Meft ^ PP ftP ^ PR ^7T-^ft PRt % 
P^ Pt P^eft 1 1 

^JFt PfP PPPPT PTTPT I, 7TPP PTTPT | -3TTPt feFT, fP 7TP ft fP pft7 

fP^P 1^ fP eT7f P pft7 feppn^f fP qtp- 7 PrT-pp cRp p, sft PTt Pit I, fP 
3T ^ ^ c! ^ r 11 ^ FPPP ^jft P 3prf pfif #7 ?7TP 

gp PPf 7T% Pt I #7 f7rtf tPteft PTR p?f , fepf Pft PPP PRPT 1 1 TTPt pft PPP 
^TPT I, PtPP-^t tt P, 3TPt-3IPt PIPf P7 I Pt Pft 7TFFTPT t % fP pt PTPT 
Pt t TR? pi^r ^ | ^ 

^PP? 7ft tt7 1 3TP fP fP PTP pft pfelW PR P ft FP PT7P pft PPt^, PT7P 
t PP M Pft Pi^\ f7Ttt PM Pft ^7 Pft jft7 ?|?TfTP 5?eE PH iff I fPt, FPT^ 
fPPTPt tt P, t cEftp^ R3Tt ; p^t I ttp eEP-t-PRT t fPl^ pt I, t 
^ ?|§TfTp PRP if pppft p pfepifPT P 1 1 PF FPft TTTPt eT7pR 

^5PT f tRf7?PP fp P<inr 1 1 t Pf t Pt PTTt P7t7 % P? pt PPP 1 1 F7t 
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4F7 4574 447 % TRFcTT F f%5 3774 4774 4% 4477 % 3ftT 45%ff 3T74f%47 4% 7774 
4*47% 3%7 5377% F4777 7774 Ft, 3774457 %t Ft I 4F 7% 4% f%5 45t| F7tlf 4F7 «|ItKR 
eft 4% F I hT^-ER 4F F, 4>f<i4l3 4F F f%5 4^ 7%4 ?4 477% 4% tfl^rl 4Ft 3%T 37747T 
if 4F7T If 4% 7F% F, 377477 % 374% % 4% 7F% F, 7%%-73t% 3%T ?77% 374%t 37%4 
457 473T 457% F I 

If 3775374577 <1^41 445 cl<4) % If 4<9dl f| f% $hR elS%-elsRWf, 4%t , 

5377% F 3%7 vj*iebl 47sT 4)7 4% 4%t 733% Ft7% F, 377'4777 Ft7% F I 4F7 ^llcl F, 4FT 
tft<3rt F 3%7 374777 374% 47-474 % 3iRjcfc 7%73 %% F 4t I %T45 4777 % 4F, 3-1 <% 
«(<iHi F 377% I if 47F777 ff f%5 445-445 cJW 437 44, 53774% 374% 7RF % 447^ !%%, 
4%ff%5 44lF if 4t 7%737I7 1 1 FTTfvRf 4Ftf%544457%53 T cET ?T ^if %l45% 45? 77, 
414 44 53f7%, 4F 47% I 37F7 44 44, 47 474 4 7F 45 314% 474 4% 447 44, 374% 
hRc(K 4% %47 45% 3%? 374%t %7% 374% 44 3%7 444 % f ?7T 7T7F % %3T 53%47 I 3%7 
^m(1 4745 % If ^(slrll |^45 1 ft-45 , ft %74t If 4j7J 4%f F Rl44> f%4 37%t 445 7^4 47% 
F, 45lF 4%, <31% 4% 47% f%77777 F 7% 4% 4F7 373 7%7T7 F, 44tf45 %3T 45 7777 4%t 
F4T7T 774% 4FT 44 F I 7441-4145 44 47% F, F4T% %3T % 4%t 44 F, 3%7 3T47 F4 
5344% %73-477T 4 45% 3ft7 5344% 7S77 4 4%, 444% f%737% 4#f , 534?% f&777% 45T Sl«F4 
4 4% %45-%45 7% F4 4F 534% 744 3%7 3144 744 F4745 4% 457% I F7#4 ij% 
4ft f%545 F f% 5T?F4 4TF 4ft 45T 4^J 454 % Ft, 4^ft 4% %54-4T7T 45T 444J <%45 
Ft, 44f%5 344454 ^ ®M cR^T cEf 4T74 F5jftf^4%Ff%%%' 4T74 Ff% I %t % 
4T% 34445 744% F 4Ft-4ft I 

34535457T 4% 4%4T % 445 45rf% Ft 7% F I 45^t 7TFTF-?T4t 45T 44t Ft4T F, 454t 
^5 I 4t% 4|4 5%4-4t4 4Tf457744 If q45 3E%4 FM F, 5% F4T7T 4%74 %?T F, 5% 
4T74 % 3M4 134 I ?J%4 If 443% 4% 4t 4% RflF-FFlf 4% 4T% 7F%t F I % 774 41% 
F 1 7% %7f 41^ 47 3T47 F4 454%7 Ft 4% 3%7 F% f%545 4% %f%545 Ft 4%, F4% 

44% Ft 457 F4% 45T4 4% f%54t 7% F4 ^47t Ft 4T%4, 454^T 4% Ff%, F4 4744% 
4Ft 457% I F7T 7T44 47 7% #7 % 3443445 F %5 F4 <J^t 3%%4 % 5%7 7t4T 457 374% 
%?T ?% 454^4 44t %, 374%t 4474 4% 454^4 4414, 374% 4f%-77ff%54f 4% %74 
f%7IT% f%5 %3T 44 4%4 44 ?E7 4t 53^7 77^, 37T% 4% I F77 7T7F % F4 4% 3%7 4577747% 
53% -3%7 774 Ft, 3%7 F41% %7% % '3Tf%45 %4T4TT Ft I % 774 47% Ft I %3T 454^4 Ft 
47% I %E7 gf%47 % F7745 74%4 % 4%f 4% 457 7745777 I F% 7% %57% 7f 77F47 4%, 
f%57% %37 % I %f%54 3747 F4 5%7T F7, 4545%7 % 7% 4545%7 3T744t 7% tr^E 4744 447 
F 447 3%7 7TT47 4% 377 5377% 4% 5377% 437 %, 474 %45 47% I 

3774 5jfI4% f 37T5J74577 %t ^f%47 %7% F? 3774% 5^47 F f%5 4ft-4% 43%% 
3775374554 474 7745 4^4 53177% F 4F7 % 4%f5 457 I 4<ft-44t 37f4774T f%45777% F I 37f%4 
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ddT FtcTT d? ddT 9 Tfdd d? and...dF d, fdld STfdd % ^vldl 1 1 did 

d dmfT 1 1 and dd Hl J l dET ■JlMd d I did dd? fed! dtid rff did d I dfdm TTcfj 
ammrm anddt d did dd ddTF dT 33% dfldT dmdT, dfldT dmdT dT dmind ddd 
H4I I dgd fdd dm OrTT^ft % d^ afl7 S-rlvnm d)<<i Fdd dt3T mlT r|fli4| | 
d>l^ '•l l £ dT dFT %, add dt dm ddid |f I 3TFT dt, Fd dt I FdTF 'd^M ddd t 
anddld I d OTR FdT? dFTd % aiTdT fdmfr % I fe# t dFT dT dtm d dTdtd dm? 
if dfd ddT I aidt sM^Td^TFrlfe#! dF dTFT # ?rfdd an# t? fsFUTft % I 

dF dr trcH 3Rtd mm t f% firmfr d d dtm mr % armor $d m# I, fddm 4 

#1# I, fad# dT dTTdIFr ddd ? I dF dd dffrT dft STfdddT 1 1 dTt? m^dff 1 1 
3TTW dTtf dFdJT dT add dddTt #Td dd# I, am and #I5dT d# I Ftfod anw 
df#T dTt TORI %, dddft $T#d dTt I dd and dd?T d# t # am# §lfdd Ft dT# 

I dt i ^ ariid #n anr •artftdm mr nfrfd # dfmr dTt mm mt i am# mmr 
%dr dTt, mm nd i Fd mn amir dm dd# n| # dFT, mmd «t f# Fd # -ammim 
# nd, am mr# afrr <§d n# drmr lidddt^FtddT, FtddnmftdtFd 
%dd md i d# d| m i ^fddT and dF mft, Fdf?m Fd Ptof nd i 

am Fd and dmn 1 1 Fd dr dr did ddmd t, nfrfd dd #m# 1 1 ndt-ndt 
did fddmrdt t, f#rm dimm t fm Fd fmdt an? rt$T dT #d n # i ^Pm. afr? nt 
and$dd? I f# anddr d^r d^yr md, dn#d md adr ## fdr amidm edr ^fddT 
dm I? dm annd dFd dnd fdnn, dm # rdn d dd i and dm? mdd, dd dir?? 
nd, ndd ft mdd i ddr |Prm d dd drmr dsrd t, dd dd d mmm % i mr and 
Fddfiddtdddtd? #r Fdd and arm ddd dd dr anmd amdf dr 
mdd amrdd d?T dmrm md, dd % dmr mr 1 1 Fd mn dd dndmmd mm d 
ddT|dtl 

dt d dTd dd ^5 amid drdf i and mr m fddK dd aftr amd-amd rft 
arnr md, mdr d, ?rm d dr dm dt drdf d d^ am mm an nm I md d and 
w i xtcf mm m dFd mrnr dd ^ fdd dtr tdrmd mr, am ^mr mm aimT 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ?drm dm I, Fdd nm drr dm I, FrPt tdmt 

=eT ndf f ad? mrd Fd fmr dr ; dmn 1 1 mr n^fr dm nddir mm ^ drm dd Fd 
md d?.Mi 1 1 dtr drm dm I? anddrr drm dr ddr d n Pe amd dm dd ddrmn i 
dm dd mmr, amd dd ddTd, aiftmr dm dd, ddimr mrr^?r dmd, dF 
^rnfmr zn e dtr d mrm, dm amd dd dmd dtr dF farm dtarm I, dmjfdd 
'dtdr I mm nm dd i mr mF d dr ammr amr-dm did t dd i dt anw drd 
sdm rn^ET drdn, and ddm, mrdd rnn Ftm afd ddr dter-m am mrmdm drr 
arrmr dfd d and rnmr adr amr dd ntd dF dd dt mr nmt d and ddnr atir 
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if 3fH <kmr i ft rt «nff hft srrq ?fff , 3rrro f hrt hr i % nnf HRfkr t, $ 
jfFRTT I, HjfTk ?k ?=RR HR HRRTT HfifTO FtcTT t, fffR W **ft ^f HFTTOT f 3ff? 
3TFT k, TORT Ft kRT F I TOT FTO RT «TRf Hjff srirffTT cJ?T rft FRt WM ft 
f^IT I 3R fa? ?t FR srfrTW HR k t RTHFf HJR% =J?t 1 ?TW ^TT FR 3THTRT RR ft 
RRT Fftl 

kfR F RFrTT f| TOft Ft TTTOT FT ft RT =W*t nft ^n%, Hfft, ^ft? ?TO, ft 
?TM % 3RR 3TFlfT TTTOTOT R F TO HRTOftfk, TTFHFlfkT RT 3TT STTf, TORR 
TOp Ft 3T(T fttf % 3TFT Hjff I Rf?-^R Hfct ?TFTOTT HRf> 3ft? ?TFfk ?Rft 3ft? 
ffj? ft ft TOT 3TTTOT F, ?T?TTTOT HRfT f , ft ff 3TFT?t HTOT, RTF RRT 3TO F, TO=[jT 
TOT F, ft? F ?Ff F, ft? fkff F | fR RTHjf fkdl % 1 J?r TOT Ft, 

3Rt «ff I fUdl 3Rft ftiF F I <Hlf>d fl<dl % 3TFT HRT fk ftfaq, *j<fdl RTF 
ftfk? ft ftrcrr ft fr Ft tor 1 1 ft wa Ftft nnfFk ftro iff fkt Rrfkt 
3ft? 3TITO if ff <d HR TORT e||(Fq | Rf fkrftHF TOlf F I 

eft 3R ft if TOTF-ft?T lH*1<i ft 3TR? ffroft dltd dldl tjfl MFett TO? f TOF 
31TO? .3TTTO 1 s|ga TO if ^TT IT, 3TTO? TOf TOFT 3TTTO I ft TOT 3TT ft ^5f «rft 

*i?ft j|f 1 toF ft tort if ^FiftRifr fk f , Rk fkr hr, ft to <m?toh 1 3trf 

I 3ft? 3R 3THT ?R TORT? k? «tFff % f*R HR | 3TFR HR RT ?f TO 3TO ?HR1?T 
ffjHJT, RT% TORTF I 

'RT f^F! ff ?TO ^RT fRF' Hffkt #T HR | 3PT fFR! WJ f^R! 

[Translation begins: 

Sisters and brothers, 

A short while ago, 1 was at another conference in which many presidents of our 
mandals and ministers from various parts of Rajasthan were present. 1 spoke 
about some of the problems in the country which we are facing. 83 Nowadays, 
the most important question relates to the rural areas and our farmers and how 
to change the villages and make them better-off. As you know, we have mostly 
villages and few cities in India. Therefore, the upliftment of the villages has 
become a symbol of India’s progress. If you go to Delhi, you will find huge big 
mansions and houses coming up. It is a beautiful city. However, it is not Delhi 
but the villages which are a sample of India and it is only when they progress 
that India will advance. This is something that everybody must bear in mind at 
all times. The country needs big cities, too. There should be both villages and 
cities in the country and they should help each other. But we cannot have villages 

83. See fn 82 in this section. 
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downtrodden, especially since eighty per cent of our population lives in villages. 

So, no matter what tasks we take up the most important thing to be 
considered is the condition of the villagers and farmers, the condition of the 
villages, how many schools, hospitals, and roads there are and whether they 
get good drinking water or not. This is the most important question. The rest 
follows later. Therefore, as you know, six years ago, we started the community 
development projects which have spread to nearly three lakh villages. Good 
work has been done. But we want that more should be done, particularly by the 
villagers themselves and not by government officials. Whether it is community 
projects or the panchayats or something else, the villagers must understand that 
they will have to take on these big tasks themselves for it is they who will reap 
the benefit. If the villages do not prosper, it is the people who will be affected. 

During the days of British rule, the villagers and city dwellers had no rights 
whatsoever. Orders were given by government officials from above. They were 
not bothered about improving the condition of the villages. But we can no 
longer go on like that because the tasks at hand are for the people and so long 
as they do not shoulder the burden themselves, the condition of the villages 
cannot improve. Once the villagers learn to help themselves and work in mutual 
cooperation, the entire country can be transformed before we know where we 
are. Therefore, now the emphasis is on a strong panchayat in every village with 
full powers which they do not have at the moment. We want the panchayats to 
take on more responsibility. This is because we want that the roots of democracy 
should lie in the villages. 

Secondly, there must be a cooperative society in which the villagers can 
come together for the task of farming and do their buying and selling through 
it. The cooperative society will help them to procure good seeds and fertilizers, 
arrange for loans, etc. We do not want money-lenders to get a hold on the 
farmers. We want the farmers to form a cooperative society which will give 
them some benefit. We must get rid of the old practices of money-lending and 
taccavi loans, etc. It is true that the farmers need help before the harvest and 
arrangements should be made. But it should not be in the form of taccavi loans 
and farmers must not be allowed to fall into the clutches of the money-lenders. 
The best thing would be for the villagers to take up this matter themselves 
through the cooperative society so that they can benefit directly and the 
middlemen can go. 

In most of our villages, the farmers own very little land. So, the poor, 
individual farmer does not have the strength to go very far. These obstacles 
must be removed. It may take a long time if these obstacles were to be removed 
for lakhs and crores of farmers individually. But if they form a cooperative 
society, their strength increases and they will be in a better position to bargain 
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and all the profits will go to them instead of going to the middlemen. Anyhow, 
we feel that the roots have been laid down for the strengthening of the panchayats 
and cooperative societies through which the economic tasks in the villages can 
be undertaken. We want the villagers to take up cooperative farming. The title 
to the land will remain intact and the profits can be shared. There is no question 
of giving up one’s own land. It is merely a question of coming together for 
farming which will help in increasing production. We have decided upon these 
two or three things. 

Some people have opposed this. The strange thing is that the people who 
are opposed to it are mostly those who do not work on land. People living in 
Calcutta, Bombay and other big cities oppose this move which is very surprising. 
I have given it a great deal of thought because they do not stand to lose or gain 


Operation Locust 



Attacking the opponents of cooperative farming, Pandit Nehru declared at A Iwar that 
there shall be no place for parasites. 

(FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 29 MARCH 1959) 


in any way. But I think there is a fear in their minds about the direction in which 
the country is going, towards socialism, which may be against their interests in 
the future. But the country is progressing and we want the masses to benefit. 
We do not want to cause harm to anybody. We did not wish to do harm to the 
princely states which existed in Rajasthan earlier, nor did we want the princes 
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to continue to ride on the shoulders of the people. We did not want that a handful 
of men should prosper and flourish on the labour of the masses, and live in 
luxury. Those days are gone. We want to build a social organisation in which 
everyone may benefit and if, in that process, a handful of people are affected, 
we are helpless. We cannot let the entire country suffer for the sake of a few 
people. 

As you know, Mahatmaji did not wish to cause harm to anyone. He worked 
for the welfare of the people, especially for the very poor and the downtrodden. 
He worked in unity with everyone and had no enmity with anyone. But even he 
said once that though he did not wish to cause harm to anyone, if any vested 
interest came in the way of the good of the people, it should be swept away 
with a broom. This is why we removed the princely states because it was not a 
good system. There could be no democracy or progress under that system, 
because it was the princes who ruled and there was too much disparity. Under 
that system, the people who worked benefited very little from their labour 
while the rulers lived in luxury. We removed the system of the princely states 
peacefully, with no violence or acrimony and gave a great deal of money as 
compensation. Even now they get a pension which is extraordinarily generous. 
We decided to give them a large amount, it is true. But it is my belief that every 
man and woman should get paid according to the amount of work he or she 
does. Those who do nothing must not get anything. I believe strongly in this 
principle except in the case of children and the old people. Able-bodied men 
and women should not expect anything from society and we must make every 
effort to stop people from sponging off society and living as parasites. 

It is equally wrong that one individual should have no roof over his head 
while another owns huge mansions. I have heard that even here in Alwar there 
are a number of palaces which are lying in disuse and are falling into disrepair 
or are being used as stables, but they are palaces while the ordinary folk have 
no houses to live in. I cannot understand this and the maharajas should realise 
that it is not right. I agree that they no longer enjoy the right to rule, but it is the 
duty of every individual whether he is a king or an ordinary mortal, to serve the 
people. For a long, long time, the masses have served the princes and so now it 
is time they served the people a little. (Applause) 

We have embarked on the task of bringing about changes in the country. 
As you know, our country India, Bharat, is a very ancient country, thousands of 
years old. with a long history behind it. We have ancient texts which are full of 
wisdom and high ideals. But when a country is very old, it needs to be rejuvenated 
periodically. It needs a fresh burst of energy. The history of India shows a pattern 
ot ups and downs, with the country becoming strong and vibrant and then getting 
weak gradually. With the removal of British rule, we have once again got an 
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opportunity to progress like a young nation. So we must cherish our ancient 
past and at the same time rejuvenate ourselves and make India a strong and 
prosperous nation and remove the great poverty which afflicts the country. 

Just now, the chairman of the Alwar municipality read out a manpatra, a 
citation in which he has listed a number of things like industries, electricity and 
what not, which need to be done in Alwar. It is no doubt true that Alwar needs 
all these things but there are thousands of Alwars in India who need them just 
as urgently. We must certainly do what we can for Alwar. But do you know 
what we require most in the country? It is not electricity or industries or things 
like that. What we need most urgently is strong men and women who are trained 
and skilled. It is after all human beings, trained human beings, who run industries, 
work on land and in mines or produce electricity and what not. This is how 
we can progress and not by giving me a manpatra. The days are gone when it 
was the custom to give manpatra to any visiting official along with a request 
for the things that need to be done. Today the people have to do the work 
themselves. 

I do not mean to say that the Alwar municipality should set up an industry 
on its own. It will be beyond its power. But it is very essential for you to learn 
the secret, the formula for success, which is self-help and self-reliance, whether 
it is for your own work or the family, the village or city in which you live. It is 
essential to uplift forty crore human beings in the country in all the cities and 
villages. It cannot be done by a fiat from the top. They will have to work hard 
and make an effort. They can certainly be given help by the government in 
Delhi or Jaipur. Now where does the government get the money from? It does 
not come from the United States or England. The money has to come from the 
pockets of the people by way of taxes and land revenue, etc. It is this money 
which is utilised for national tasks, such as, building roads, dams, industries 
and producing power and what not. The government can spend only as much 
as it earns. The people give money for public expenditure in the form of taxes 
and land revenue. They give a portion of what they earn to the government. 
The more they earn, the more they can give to the government for investing in 
tasks of development. So once again we come round to the question of the need 
to increase production in the country. We must industrialise the country but it is 
equally important for the farmer to increase production from land. We produce 
very little from land in comparison with other countries. In Rajasthan particularly, 
the average yield is very low. Punjab and Madras produce much more. Why is 
it so low in your State? I agree that there is very little water for irrigation. 
Arrangements will certainly have to be made for irrigation facilities as far as 
possible. But ultimately we must change the society in such a way that the 
maximum amount of work is done with mutual cooperation. That is the question. 
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Do you remember how we got freedom? People tend to forget easily and 
moreover twelve years have gone by since then. We often shout. But we forget 
the lessons taught by him. The struggle for freedom lasted for a very long time 
and the Congress was our chief instrument. The Congress was bom nearly 
seventy-four to seventy-five years ago. It grew and spread gradually and the 
more it spread, the stronger the people became. Then Mahatma Gandhi came 
on the scene. Even that was over forty to forty-five years ago. He was a very 
great soul. He taught us that freedom would be achieved only by becoming 
strong and working hard, and not by giving manpatras or making demands. 
How are we to become strong? Strength comes with unity and organisation, 
cooperation, sacrifice, etc. 

You have to pay the price if you buy something in the market. Then when 
you wish for something as big as freedom, what is the price that you pay for it? 
It cannot be paid for in money. You cannot buy freedom in the marketplace. 
The price of freedom is hard work, sacrifice, unity and cooperation. This is the 
lesson that Mahatma Gandhi taught the people through this great national 
organisation called the Congress which grew and spread under his leadership 
from the Himalayas in the North to Kanya Kumari and Rameshwaram in the 
South, to every village and city. People belonging to different religions and 
castes joined the Congress, because we wanted freedom for everyone and not 
for the higher castes alone. If swaraj was meant for only the higher section of 
the society, the British would have said it is for them, because they consider 
themselves the superior caste. So, freedom is for everyone. And, thus, the doors 
of the Congress were open to everybody. People of all castes and religions, 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Buddhists, Parsis, Christians joined the Congress. 
Mahatma Gandhi had laid special emphasis on equal rights to the untouchables. 
So a mighty organisation was created which grew very strong. The might of the 
Congress was not of the lathi or the sword or the gun. We believed in peaceful 
methods. But our capacity to work in unison increased so much that we shook 
the might of British imperialism to its core and ultimately it was removed. In 
the process, the princely states were also merged into the Indian Union because 
the mantle of British protection was removed. So what I mean is that we got 
freedom through the strength of the people, their organisation, unity, sacrifice 
and hard work. When people come together they become a mighty force. 

Now we want to embark upon yet another journey. This is a bigger battle 
than the struggle for freedom. We do not wish to fight with any other country, 
nor do we wish to fight among ourselves. Our battle is not against an individual 
or a country or caste or religion. Our battle is against the country’s poverty and 
tmemplov ment. Our progress depends on our emerging victorious in this battle, 
it t e coming of freedom, one long battle came to an end and now our goal 
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is to make the country prosperous and wealthy. It is a great task and we need 
unity and cooperation for it as we did in the battle for freedom. We must not 
indulge in internal feuds in villages and cities. Disunity is an ancient vice among 
us. Villagers as well as city-dwellers often fight among themselves. In fact, 
even within the Congress, members fight and form themselves into groups. 
This is something that weakens us terribly and if it persists we shall certainly 
fall. We need unity, hard work, cooperation and sacrifice for the big tasks at 
hand and to bring about a revolution in the country by changing our social 
structure peacefully. We have nothing to be afraid of any longer. In the days of 
the British, there was a danger of being sent to jail or fired upon. Now we work 
only for the good of the country, so that we may prosper and the country, too, 
should prosper.. 

So you must remember this. You must have heard of the big things that are 
happening in the country like the five year plans and what not. Nowadays, 
many people go on a Bharat darshan, a tour of India, to see what is happening 
in the country. They can see big dams being built, industries coming up and 
tremendous improvement taking place in agricultural production. New fertilizers 
and better seeds are being used, production is increasing and cooperative 
societies are being formed all over the country. People are amazed at the pace 
at which the country is changing. All of you must go and see these things if you 
get an opportunity. It is a good thing to learn to know your own country which 
is your home. The whole of India belongs to you, whether you live in Rajasthan, 
Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta or somewhere else. India belongs to all of us. This 
country is not the property of any individual or group of people but it belongs 
to the people, to all of us and nobody can take it away from us. So, we must 
remember this and see what is happening in the country and learn from it. 
Everybody cannot tour all over the country. But you can learn from the 
community projects and national extension service and understand what we 
have to do for the country. So the first thing that we must understand is the 
direction in which we wish to go and the goals that we wish to work tor. If we 
work aimlessly, we will stray from our goal. We must be clear in our minds 
about the changes that we wish to make in our social structure for the maximum 
good of the majority. 

Some people say that all this planning that we do is useless. We must make 
no plans, people should just work and we shall reach our goal. This does not 
seem very wise to me. We must be clear in our minds about where we wish to 
go. If we wish to reach the Himalayas and we travel towards the South, we will 
lo farther away from our goal. We want to build a socialistic pattern of society, 
in which there is equality and no disparity between the rich and the poor. 
Evervone must have equal opportunities to progress. This is the kind of society 
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that we wish to build. It is a big task because today there is tremendous disparity 
between the rich and the poor, and the mansions in Delhi and the hovels in the 
villages. There is a tremendous difference. Well, I do not say that the disparity 
will be completely removed or that mansions will be built in the villages 
overnight. In fact, there is no need for mansions. But you certainly have the 
right to good and clean houses, clean drinking water, enough to eat, clothes to 
wear, education for your children, health-care facilities, etc. These should be 
available by right to everyone so that each one is free to progress as far his 
intelligence or ability permits. There should not be a great disparity among the 
people. 

This is the kind of socialism that we wish to bring about in the country. It 
should benefit particularly the people who live in the villages because the people 
who live in the cities are slightly better off. Therefore, we must pay particular 
attention to the rural areas. The villagers must be made to understand that they 
will have to rely on their own strength for their progress. They will have to 
work hard in their own villages, on land and in other professions, increase 
production, so that they may prosper and invest money to build good roads, 
panchayat houses, schools, etc. In this way gradually the complexion of the 
villages will change if the people unite and organise themselves into a strong 
force. One thing that we had expected of the community projects has not 
happened so far. We do not want them to be run by government officials from 
the top. We want that the work should be done with the help and advice of the 
people of the village or the block. The panch that is, the elder must participate 
in these tasks because they are for the people of the village. Officials may come 
and go. But the people who live in the villages must take on the burden of these 
tasks. These community development schemes were started for this purpose. I 
want you to understand the aims behind them and participate in the tasks. After 
all, the gram sevaks are being selected from among the village boys. It is a 
revolutionary' thing that is happening in the villages and we want that it should 
spread as quickly as possible. 

Now, the second thing that I told you about is that there should be a 
panchayat and a cooperative society in every village. People generally accept 
the idea of a panchayat. and most people also accept the cooperative societies. 
But recently some people have started raising a hue and cry against cooperative 
societies. I think such opposition is very wrong and harmful. It is evident that 
the farmers interest lies in having a cooperative society which will help them 
to increase production and get additional facilities. This is possible only when 
the farmers work through a cooperative society. Everyone stands to gain by it. 
Therefore, we must have a cooperative society in each of the five and a hall 
lakh villages. We need trained people to run them efficiently and we are making 
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arrangements for that. There has to be at least one trained individual in each 
village cooperative from the village. And above that the number is likely to be 
very large. 

At the moment, the most important task before the villagers is to increase 
production because the country cannot progress without that. Unless the 
production increases, there will be no money to invest in the tasks of development 
and the more money you make, the more money there will be for other tasks. 
This is vital and I feel that to achieve this, it is essential to have cooperative 
societies which will teach you new methods of working. We must learn how 
the countries of the West— the British, the Americans, the Germans— have 
advanced and increased their production. I am not talking of heavy machines 
or tractors, etc. Let those who can afford them buy them. What every farmer 
needs is good seeds, good fertilizers, modern ploughs, and to make some 
arrangements for storing water by making bunds, etc. 

These are things which farmers all over the world are doing and advancing 
as a consequence, while we have remained backward. We are scared to learn 
anything new. So, we must understand the need to form cooperative societies 
which will also help in buying and selling so that the middleman might not 
reap the profits, whether it is the bania, the trader, or someone else. Neither 
should officials interfere very much in their working. We must work in this 
manner and at great speed. I feel that if you make an effort in Rajasthan, it can 
produce results in no time at all. 

The manpatra says that Rajasthan is a very backward state in India which 
is true in a way. I do not know if it is the most backward or there are others 
more backward than this. But the parts of the country which were under the 
erstwhile princely states are extremely backward, except for one or two small 
pockets. The princes lived in great luxury, but the rest of the population lived in 
dire poverty. So, Rajasthan has remained backward because there were 
innumerable princely states here. But looked at from another point of view, 
Rajasthan is not backward because its people are extremely strong and brave. 
The history of Rajasthan is full of tales of bravery and courage and of brave 
warriors and women. So, a place where the people are strong does not remain 
backward for very long. The ultimate yardstick of a state or a country is the 
character of the people, and whether they are strong, courageous, capable of 
hard work and fearless. The yardstick is not money. Human beings are measured 
by a different yardstick. The human being, who is daring and has the ability to 
work hard, can progress and learn new things. No nation can progress by juggling 
with money. 

The time has now come when all of us should show our mettle so that m 
the next five to ten years, we may be able to pull ourselves out of this mire of 
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poverty. Once we do that, we shall progress fast. I have no doubt about that. It 
is essential that not only the men, but women must also play a role and participate. 
The people must realise that they have embarked upon a great journey and that 
they are part of the larger family of India which is on the march towards progress. 
Every one of us must take a pledge to transform India and her society, remove 
her poverty and make her a prosperous nation. Our generation has had to bear 
some hardships. But at least by the time our children grow up, they must live in 
a prosperous India with no difficulties and hardships. We must keep this picture 
in mind and try to give it reality. This is an ambitious task for what can be 
bigger than trying to change the entire country and make millions of people 
better-off? A1 1 of us stand to gain in this way. The problem is that some people 
tail to realise this and are busy in mutual quarrels and arguments and debates, 
and fritter away their energies in useless, petty things. 

When I see young boys and girls going to school, I feel very happy. They 
are being educated and will soon know more than their parents. It is right that 
they should progress. I want that every single child in the village should get 
good education not because he may get a job as a clerk somewhere but so that 
he may live in his village and serve his family and village. This is how the 
country will progress. On the other hand, when I see that there are children in 
many villages where there are no schools and often they do not get enough to 
eat. I feel very sad. After all, the greatest wealth of our country is not gold or 
silver, but children; and, if we fail to look after them properly and educate them 
and make arrangements for them to be properly fed, etc, we will be doing a 
great injustice to them. Therefore, I am very keen that even if the adults are 
neglected a little, there should be proper arrangements to look after the 

children for they are the future of India. So these are some of the big problems 
before us. 

The world is in a revolutionary ferment today with constant talk of war. An 
extraordinary situation full of ups and downs exists in Pakistan since Partition. 
If >ou go to Europe, you find constant mention of war. So in such circumstances 
if we become weak and complacent, if we fail to work hard and become strong, 
we will never progress. It is more than ever necessary that we should concentrate 
a our energies into the task of making the country and the people strong and 
train our >oung boys and girls to shoulder the burdens of the nation in future. 

e must become industrialised and increase agricultural production and 
stren^t en the country in every possible way. Then no other force in the world 
eat us. We do not wish to fight with any country. But if we are weak, we 
are vulnerable to external attacks and that is not right. 

ou are aware of what the world today is all about. You have heard of the 
mpts to send rockets to the moon. New forces are being discovered. What 
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is a force or power? What is the power on which a train runs? It is steam which 
all of you know about. There is no secret about it. But an intelligent man 
discovered its potential and now we have railways. Later, motorcars made their 
appearance. There is no magic in all this. Even you can learn to do these things. 
Nowadays, you have airplanes. I came here today by airplane from Delhi and 
covered a distance of 100 miles in forty minutes. I shall return in a little while, 
to Delhi. What is the force that operates it? It is through electricity. Is it not an 
extraordinary thing that my voice reaches all of you through electricity? There 
is light because of it and industries are run on electricity. Al l these forces have 
always been present in Nature. There is no magic about it. Any of you can learn 
about it. But you must first understand Nature and learn to use it to your 
advantage. The West has become so powerful because they have learnt to use 
the forces of Nature while we remained steeped in ignorance and pride and 
closed our minds to everything that was happening in the world. We continued 
to repeat things learnt by rote. So, we became backward while the rest of the 
world advanced. 

Now, we must progress rapidly by harnessing the forces of Nature and 
make new discoveries. We must advance in the field of science so that we do 
not remain backward. So it is even more essential that your children should go 
to schools and colleges and learn what the world is all about today. The world 
is no longer what it was and the old methods of working will no longer do. If 
we continue to adopt them, we will become backward and poor. We have to 
learn new techniques and bring to bear a new way of thinking in this new world 
if we wish to progress. These are big tasks and if we work hard, we can see the 
country being transformed before our very eyes. We are living in revolutionary 
times today. 

I have talked to you about a few things and I would like you to think about 
them and to tell the others when you go back to your villages and cities that the 
time has now come to progress very fast. There was a time before we got freedom 
when we had to work with all our might. Today we are once again embarked on 
a journey and the good of all of us lies in completing it successfully. So we 
must march together as one big family and contribute to India's progress. What 
is your role in all this? Your job is to look after your village, increase production, 
form strong panchayats and cooperative societies, and help in the work of the 
community projects and other schemes. You must do your task well in your 
own chosen field. In this way, your villages will immediately progress and 
everybody will benefit. You will be able to bring about socialism in a small 
way in your villages and if everyone does these things in all the villages, it will 
soon spread to the whole country. I know that it is a difficult thing to do because 
it is not easy to change the entire society. But at the same time, all of us know 
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that we have the strength to do it. When we took a pledge, we succeeded in 
getting swaraj. Now, we have taken a pledge of a different sort and I am sure 
we shall succeed in this too. 

But I want that we should do it quickly, so that within a year or two, there 
may be cooperative societies and strong panchayats all over Rajasthan. 
Moreover, as I said, the people of Rajasthan are strong and full of courage. We 
must take full advantage of their daring and courage. But courage without 
wisdom is useless. There should be courage backed by wisdom and cooperation 
for us to succeed. 

So, I am going back to Delhi in fifteen, twenty minutes. I have gone all 
over India. But this is the first time I have come to Alwar and I am happy to 
have been given the opportunity to meet the office-bearers of the mandals from 
all over Rajasthan and now all of you. I thank you for the warm welcome that 
you have given me. Jai Hind. 

Please say Jai Hind with me thrice. Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 

Translation ends] 


(c) Press Conference 

10. At Delhi 84 

Subjects suggested by correspondents for discussion: 

(1) U.S. Pakistan Pact-Military Aid Pact 

(2) Law Commission’s Report 

Prime Minister: I cannot criticise the Law Commission’s Report and I may not 
approve of it and therefore I have to remain silent. I have not read the report." 

(3) Communist Party’s Resolutions on Land Reforms. 

(4) The General Budget. 

(5) Mr. Macmillan's 86 visit to Moscow. 

(6) Composition of Congress Working Committee. 

(7) U.P. Congress Affairs. 

(8) Orissa Government’s defeat. 

(9) Situation in Tibet. 

84 N 8 y ^/^ h ^n n A NeW Delhi ’ 6 March 1959 - AIR ^P**’ NMML. Also available in File 
No. 43(73)/59-PMS and PIB files. 

p Commission s report on the reform of judicial administration was presented to 

Parliament on 25 February 1959. 

86 Harold Macmillan. Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. 
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(10) Government Policy on oil distribution. 

(11) Mr. Pearson’s 87 suggestions for a summit conference. 

Prime Minister: About U.S.-Pakistan Military Aid Pact there was some reference 
to it in today’s paper. We have been informed on behalf of the U.S. Government 
that there is nothing new or additional in this Pact. There is no further aid first 
of all except for the old commitments, and secondly, that is governed by the 
Eisenhower Doctrine, as it is called, which is limited to aggression from 
Communist countries. I am merely telling you what we have been told. More 1 
do not know about it. I have not seen the document of course. We had only 
reports. 88 

Question: When was this clarification made? 

Prime Minister: It was made last night. It was made previously also repeatedly 
but last night, presumably after the news came it was repeated. But previously, 
of course, on several occasions we had been told that. 

Question: Did they make the clarification on their own? 

Prime Minister: Previously there had been talks, but last night the Ambassador 89 
made this to our office. He did not see me; he told the External Affairs Ministry. 

Question: Are all these voluntary explanations or have we also made our 
views known? 

Prime Minister: I am rather surprised to learn that. There have been references 
to this in Parliament, in these press conferences repeatedly. We must have 
discussed this score of times, so many times, constantly, naturally. 

Question: You have expressed your views in public, that is something. Have 
you made your views known diplomatically? 


87 Lester Pearson, Leader of the Opposition in Canada. 

88. The USA signed identical defence pacts with Pakistan, Iran, and Turkey at Ankara on 5 
March 1959. The Eisenhower Doctrine did not seem to apply, for press reports quoted 
M.S.A. Baig, the Pakistan Foreign Secretary, as saying on 5 March that (i) the agreement 
was a guarantee against “aggression from any quarter," and (ii) the United States would 
“view with the utmost gravity" any threat to these three countries. 

89. Ellsworth Bunker, US Ambassador to India. 
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Prime Minister: I am saying so, I forget how many times. 

Question: Reduction in Defence budget, is it because of the fact that we 

are satisfied with the US explanation on the Pakistan military potential or 
not? 


Prime Minister: It has no relation to that. It is simply because we are very 
anxious to save money wherever we can and we do not save money on anything 
that we considered vital from the point of view of Defence. That is to say. 
certain schemes are postponed and all that. 90 

Question. Since these war pacts always have a long-term repercussion on 
the neighbouring countries, has our Foreign Office tried to make any 
estimate in what [way] in the long run India will be affected economically, 
politically and in other ways? 

Prime Minister: By this pact? 

Question. Yes. All these war pacts always have a long-term effect. 

Prime Minister: I don’t quite understand it. 

Question: On adjacent countries. See the example of Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 

axis The> immediately affected all the European countries, particularly 
smaller countries. 


nie mister. I am sorry I don t see the connection between Berlin, Rome, 
’ .*? * s * ^ * s no * at apparent to me but it is obvious that whenever one 
cons 1 ers such matters, one tries to do so in all its aspects. Obviously one does 
consi er the matter in the air. One sees whatever the — political, military, 
economic, etc.,-aspects are in the present and in the future. 

Q estion. The Foreign Secretary of Pakistan has said that it is against all 
aggression. 


‘The^ei^^n« !Tcun in A 6 '? FmanCe ’ said in his Bud « et SP^* 1 on 28 Februar: 
due to rerl,J2t 8 “ ** Force estimates which show a drop of Rs. 23.84 cron 

other eauinrm* ^ rovisIon or P a yment on account of the purchase of aircraft spares an 

been made , n the current ° f ** payments for ^ P ur P° se would haV 
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Prime Ministers: Against all aggression. I know that. I saw that in this morning’s 
papers. He said that and I am telling you what the American Ambassador has 
told us. 

Questions: Are you satisfied with the explanation given by the American 
Government? 

Prime Minister: Yes and no. Yes — that the American Government’s explanation 
is a true one from the American Government’s point of view. No — in the sense 
that whatever the understanding may be, events may tend to develop in such a 
way that issues are blurred and it becomes difficult to distinguish for them, I 
mean, and one gets caught, caught in a tangle, just like you have said. I have no 
doubt that the American Government has made it clear to Pakistan that they 
should not use their military aid, etc., against India. But the fact remains that 
even in these border frays, American arms are used and are found by us. 
Accepting the statement of the United States Government fully, it is not wholly 
in their power to stop the consequences, certain consequences happening. 

Question: Have you drawn the attention of the American Government that 
we are finding American arms in the border raids? 

Prime Minister: I don’t remember that whether that particular statement has 
been made but broadly speaking, I think they have been informed of this, I do 
not remember that. 

Question: Don’t you think that there is an instance where the U.S. 
Government itself has yielded to the pressure of the Pact countries? 

Prime Minister: I have told you the facts as I know them. I don’t think I can add 
anything more to that. I have not seen the document or had it examined carefully. 
I have only seen extracts. We have before us a statement made on behalf of the 
U. S. Government to us, a statement which is in continuation of similar 
statements previously made — not a new one, and we have, as was pointed out, 
a statement made in Pakistan giving their interpretation. The two do not fit in 
quite. 

Question: Do you think that this revised version of this Pact is more 
dangerous or less dangerous than the previous Pact? 

Question: Particularly when the Baghdad Pact was languishing. 
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Prime Minister: This particular military Pact is a sign of the Baghdad Pact not 
languishing but fading out . 91 It will remain, of course, in form or substance. 
But it is obvious that these separate bilateral Pacts will present the fading out 
of the Baghdad Pact. Something has to take the place of the Baghdad Pact 
practically ceasing to exist except in some kind of nominal way. Therefore, 
these bilateral Pacts. 

All these developments took place at the time of the Revolution in Iraq. 
When the Revolution took place in Iraq, well, it produced powerful reactions, 
three, four, five or six months ago — I forget the date, July, it was, I think. It 
produced powerful reactions in the Baghdad Pact countries because the very 
bottom of the Baghdad Pact had been dropped. Iraq, Baghdad itself is dropping 
out of the Baghdad Pact. And so, at that time certain meetings were held of 
those countries — in London, I think — and certain commitments were made and 
since then those old commitments which were made practically on the 
assumption that Baghdad Pact was going out, those commitments went to effect 
the bilateral Pacts, I think, and these have been given effect to in some form or 
the other now, as far as I know of that matter. 

Shall we go on to the next subject? 

Question: The message says that this Pact will be registered with the United 
Nations. Does it lend any touch of respectability to it? 

Prime Minister: The United Nations is an essential and very worthwhile 
organisation which has achieved much, and we hope, will achieve more. But it 
covers many things that are not desirable too and so it may cover pacts — I do 
not know what the rules are — pacts and other things which are not shining 
examples of peace or peaceful effort. 

Question: Does your Government attach any value to the word defensive 
alliance or defensive agreement particularly when the quantum of military 
aid to these countries is not known? 

Prime Minister: No. I do not think very much value can be attached to the use 
of the word defensive. There is no known line except a mental line dividing 
defence from becoming some form of aggression. 

9 1 The Central Treaty Organisation or CENTO, also known as the Baghdad Pact, was formed 
in 1955 by the UK, Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan but effectively under US leadership 
After the military coup on 14 July 1958, Iraq withdrew from the Baghdad Pact on 
24 March 1959. 
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Shall we go on to the next subject? Somebody referred to the Communist 
Party Resolution; I don’t quite know what it means. 92 Any group, party or 
individual working for the policy laid down by the Congress will be welcomed. 
We go by policies, not by individuals or particular groups and, naturally, the 
working out of this policy lies chiefly in the villages or lower down, where, so 
far as we are concerned, we do not want to bring in party politics in villages 
and possibly we may not always be successful. That is a different matter. That 
is to say, our present programme; broadly speaking, ceiling on land and village 
cooperatives, service cooperatives, aiming later at cooperative farming on the 
village scale. We welcome all cooperation in that. 

Question: How is the Congress as a political party and Government going 
to meet the challenge of those elements who are out to subvert and sabotage 
the national effort of which the President has spoken in Parliament — the 
threatened civil war and bloodshed? 

Prime Minister: I do not think that the Congress or the Government is taking 
them very seriously. Civil war and bloodshed are of course very undesirable 
terms to use by anybody. But, sometimes the use of them — it depends on the 
context of course — becomes rather ludicrous. 

Question: Sir, we are expecting legislation on land ceiling by the end of 
1959. Pending that, so many manipulations are taking place in order to 
cheat that there is no surplus land. Now, what is the Government proposing 
to do in that respect? 

Prime Minister: It is frightfully difficult. I would not call it cheating. It is certainly 
a manipulation. For instance a father divides his land with his sons. You would 
not call it cheating. You may call it, at the most, a clever dealing. That kind of 
thing always happens and it has happened, it has in fact happened in a large 
way. There is nothing to stop it except, I mean to say, going through novel 
forms of legislation, etc. There is nothing to prevent it, that is, brothers dividing 
property between themselves. 

Question: But the law may refuse to take recognition of this if it takes 
place retrospectively. 

92 This refers to the CPI’s resolution supporting the Nagpur resolution on land policy. See 
also item 1, p. 5, fn 7. 
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Prime Minister: After the law is passed, it will be followed. Before the law is 
passed, if two brothers want to divide their property, it is perfectly legal; I 
cannot say that this is immoral — if two brothers want to divide their property 
between themselves. 

Question: The question relates more to fictitious transfers. 

Prime Minister: That, of course, should be stopped as far as one can. 

Question: As far as retrospective effect is concerned. 

Prime Minister: If it is proved to be fictitious, then surely the law can be invoked. 

Question: Is it the intention of the Government to legislate to stop those 
transfers with retrospective effect? 

Prime Minister: As I said, there are transfers and transfers. Nobody can stop or 
even disapprove of two brothers separating their properties. You cannot stop 
that. There is no machinery to stop it. It depends, and again, remember that 
these matters are to be dealt with by State Governments separately and I cannot 
give you precise answers as to how a particular State Government will deal 
with it. 

Question: There is no central directive about it? 

Prime Minister: The central directive is to expedite the final ceiling, etc. But 
before that is done there are certain things which are perfectly legal and there is 
nothing to stop them. You cannot stop them till the changeover takes place. 

Question: Since quite a few of the non-Congress Parties have expressed 
their support to the Nagpur Resolution, is it likely that the Congress will 
take for the implementation of the resolution in a united manner in the 
villages, as you said just now? 

Prime Minister: Lower down, that is on the village scale, what are the functioning 
organisations? There is a panchayat. There is, or should be, the village 
cooperative. There is the community block. Those are the major things at that 
stage. We do not want any parties as parties to function in any of these 
organisations. Therefore, the door is open for the fullest cooperation and of 
course, higher up too — the community block’s advisory committees and all 
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that and above the block stage too. And then comes, this is the execution part, 
where there can and should be as much cooperation as possible. Difficulties 
arise when, suppose, a party starts an agitation against something, against a 
tax, against a betterment levy as in the Punjab . 93 Well, naturally it becomes a 
little difficult for cooperation on the village or any level if one party is carrying 
on an agitation and the other party is committed to that particular measure. 

Question: Has the Planning Commission completed the study of land 
reforms and is it proposed to draft some model legislation about land reforms 
and is it proposed to draft some model to be sent to the states? 

Prime Minister: I really do not know what exactly the Planning Commission is 
doing now about that. They in a sense, I think, they finished their part of it 
sometime ago except that they keep in touch with the states and references are 
made, I do not think there is any special study going on. I am not sure, I may 
not be fully informed about it. Anyhow, it has not come before the Planning 
Commission itself. That Department of the Planning Commission which deals 
with it may be dealing with that. But more or less, it has been left to the states 
on the basis of what we were told previously. 

Question: It is feared that the legislation on ceiling will be toned down in 
many states where the landed interests are very strongly entrenched in the 
Congress Party. Under the circumstances, would they recommend a Central 
legislation keeping in view the variations in different states? 

Prime Minister: There is such a thing as the Constitution of India. 

Question: But there are some concurrent subjects also. 

Prime Minister: I know, and this particular subject comes in List II which is 
fully a State subject. 

Question: The Communists have offered their cooperation now. But 
regarding the surplus land after fixation of ceilings, they oppose the decision 
and they criticise the decision to hand it over to cooperatives. They emphasise 
that it should be distributed to the tenants or the landless. 

Prime Minister: Who has criticised? 

93. See item 1, p. 6, fn 9. 
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Question: The Communists. Would you precisely say as to what led to the 
decision that it should be handed over to the village panchayat. They said 
that the panchayat will be captured by the landlords and there will be a lot 
of discrimination. 

Prime Minister: There is no question of what led to that decision. We started 
with that presumption because we are always thinking in terms of cooperation; 
and what apparently the Communists say is, of course as usual, completely 
opposed to their own broad polities. They are not logical, of course, in their 
thinking or action. They merely wish to oppose if it profits their Party. It is 
completely wrong from the Communists’ point of view — what they are saying. 
Leave my point of view. It is completely wrong from their own point of view 
because they should prefer the cooperatives owning it than for it to be distributed. 
But there may be, just because they think it is to their advantage somewhere 
they say so. 

Question: Don’t you think that in order to carry through your land reforms, 
the Congress needs a vast number of intellectually convinced body of 
people? Do you think that the Congress has got it? 

Prime Minister: That is very difficult for me to answer. By intellectually 
convinced, what you mean — are people believing in this programme. I think 
you will find that normally people believe in programmes to the extent that it 
affects them. Beliefs follow interests, except for individuals who rise above 
them. It is a well-known fact that one believes in something that is likely to be 
beneficial to him; a rare individual rises above that and you will find if the 
Congress programme is a programme which is for the benefit of large numbers 
of people, those large numbers of people will and do believe in it. Those who 
fear that it might affect their interests do not normally believe in it. 

Question: The programme of the Congress might certainly be to the 
advantage of a vast number of tenants and other people in the country, but 
who may not be the Congress members. Considering the Congress Party 
cadre as such, would you say that the interests and policy are in tune to 
enable implementation? 

Prime Minister: Well, there may be people, there are people in the Congress 
who do not approve of this programme or react against it. That kind of thing 
always happens when an organisation takes a step forward, a major step forward. 
That has happened repeatedly in Congress history. If that step forward is right 
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and justified, well, those who disagree with it become a fringe which drops off 
and the others march forward. That has been the history of the Congress. 

Question: But after Independence, they keep on clinging to the organisation, 
working from within, creating doubts and suspicions regarding the 
objectives. 

Prime Minister: If that is so, then you should welcome a development which 
will make it difficult to do that. You should welcome a development in the 
Congress, i.e. these decisions which bring these subterranean conflicts to the 
surface. It is all to the good. It makes people think more clearly, for the public 
it is good education, for them and for all of us. 

Question: With the introduction of land ceiling, some of the land is bound 
to be surplus, which will be taken away from the landlords and will be 
handed over to the landless peasants. Is there a move to introduce legislation 
to see that land is compulsorily cultivated and not left to rot? 

Prime Minister: Quite apart from this move, all our tendency is not to allow 
land to lie fallow, unused. I have no doubt that that fact will be considered 
independently. It has to be used. If people do not use it, something will have to 
be done about it. 

Shall we move on to the next question — Mr. Macmillan’s visit to Moscow? 1 * 
I think that Mr. Macmillan’s visit to Moscow has not brought about any 
kind of a settlement; it did not claim to bring that about. But I think it is correct 
to say that it has been helpful in the ways indicated by Mr. Macmillan himself 
and in bringing about a certain lowering of tension. It is always good to consider 
these matters face to face, than merely to send long letters from time to time. 
Then you asked me about the budget, what about the budget? 

Question: The abolition of the wealth tax will help only the big corporate 
companies and not the small industries. In that case, is it in line with the 
Nagpur Resolution? 

Prime Minister: I do not consider that change as a matter of high principle. It 
really was causing us in the administrative side a good deal of trouble and a 
good deal of embarrassment to individuals concerned too, apart from companies. 

94. 21 February-3 March 1959. 
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And the major reason was really simplifying procedures . 95 You will remember 
that one criticism that is made of some of the new takes is that they may lead to 
harassment of the individual. We are trying to remove that harassment part as 
much as possible in other matters too. Even a year ago we had doubts about the 
result of this, from the administrative point of view, I mean. You will notice 
that some rather important loopholes in the expenditure tax have been plugged- 
I think in the expenditure tax and other taxes . 96 We are watching it carefully. 
They should yield very much more once we know how to plug loopholes at 
various places. 

Question: Abolition of wealth tax will mean tax evasion in the corporate 
sector. 

Prime Minister: How is that so? 

Question: There was a proper check on their balance sheet and prevented 
them from manipulating the profit and loss account. That is a claim made 
by the former Finance Minister. 

Prime Minister: May be your talk of manipulation, if you will notice many 
steps have been taken and will be taken to prevent that kind of thing happening 
because we are anxious to prevent that. 

Question: To avoid wealth tax people will convert private property into 
companies ? 97 

Prime Minister: Surely not, I do not think. This is a novel proposition. (Laughter) 

Question: When in the hands of the company, it will not be taxed and 
therefore a loophole has been opened. 

Prime Minister: I shall have to think about that. 


95 Moraiji Desai proposed to replace wealth tax on companies with an income tax of 20 per 
cent and a super tax of 25 per cent, amounting to a total of 45 per cent, which, he 
claimed, would secure the same revenue as before. 

96. Morarji Desai proposed to treat husband, wife, and minor children as one unit for the 
purpose ot calculating non-taxable expenditure, even if they had independent incomes. 
He proposed to abolish wealth tax for companies and to raise it for individuals and 
Hindu Undivided Families. 
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Question: You will find that it is only the shares of big companies like the 
Tatas, Birlas, that have shown an upward trend, whereas in the case of 
small companies they have come down. 

Prime Minister: They have not shot up. Yes. 

Question: What is the rationale of your standing out of the Congress 
Working Committee and inclusion of all Chief Ministers at the cost of 
Pradesh Presidents? 98 

Prime Minister: Well, first of all, it is not really for me to answer that question 
and I can tell you, confidentially (laughter) that I did not have very much to do 
with this matter. 1 won t say that they did not come up before me, occasionally, 
but it is more the present Congress President and I think the ex-Congress 
President. Maybe others too. But the rationale of this is not difficult to find out. 

Papa Not At Home 



The Prime Minister is not a member of the new Congress Working Committee but, 
according to the President, he will attend meetings by special invitation. 

(FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 1 MARCH 1959) 

98. On 20 February, Indira Gandhi, the new Congress President, announced the new CWC 
of 17 members without Nehru in it. She explained that he had wanted to be out of it, but 
added that she hoped he would be a permanent special invitee, and that there was no 
change in the Congress Parliamentary Board. 
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It is essential for the Congress Working Committee to be a body which really 
represents the seats of authority in the Congress. It should have the leading 
persons in the Congress wherever they may be. Otherwise it would tend to 
become either a body whose weight was not so much as it has been or a body in 
conflict with other leading persons in the Congress. Therefore, it becomes 
inevitable for it to seek an adjustment, an adjustment to be sought with, when I 
say leading persons I say leading from the point of view of, let us say, in the 
eyes of the public, the Congress generally. And if a leading person is a Chief 
Minister, as he often is by virtue of that position, not as Chief Minister, it is 
rather odd for you to say that a person is good enough for the Congress Working 
Committee today when he is not Chief Minister and when he becomes Chief 
Minister. He is not good enough. You create a dichotomy in this. It becomes 
inevitable that a number of Chief Ministers have to be taken but they are always 
balanced by others and in fact this practice which has become almost permanent, 
of inviting invites who may be called almost associate members, that keeps the 
balance, a proper balance. 

Question: If your explanation is to be taken, how is it you are not there in 
it? Don’t you represent any seat of authority in the Congress? 

Prime Minister: I am here among the invitees. 

Question: It is not the question of invitees. When you say that the member 
should represent the seat of authority in the Congress, you are giving all 
the credit to the Chief Ministers. 

Prime Minister: No, no. 

Question: And the danger is the Chief Ministers may run the Congress as 
one of the non-official portfolios when the Pradesh Congress Committee 
President is not there. 

Prime Minister: The Chief Ministers have gone there because they were heads 
of the Congress. They have no other function there. 

Question: Where are the heads of Congress? 

Prime Minister: Annually, the Congress elects its Pradesh President or the other 
President. They come and go. Do you mean to say that annually the importance 
of people in that state or in India changes? Obviously not. 
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Question: Obv iously at least in 90 per cent, the position is associated with 
the Chair in that Office. The moment they are gone, nobody cares for them. 

Prime Minister: How did they go to that Chair ? 

Question: I don't propose to go into the reasons. (Laughter) 

Prime Minister: They reached that Chair because they led the Congress 
organisation there. It is true that having got there, other aspirants may not like 
it. Unfortunately, these are aspects of the so-called democratic life which we 
have to face. 

Question: A very fundamental principle is involved. The question is whether 
the organisations should run the Government or the Government should 
run the organisations? 

Prime Minister: Neither. 

Question: We want you to enlighten us on this matter. 

Prime Minister: That is perfectly clear. So far as the broad policy is concerned, 
the organisation finally lays it down, finally I say. So far as the things that 
emerge from the broad policy are concerned, they have to be decided from day 
to day and month to month by the Government, and it is not possible for the 
organisation to interfere in those day-to-day things. It cannot. But the broad 
policy, certainly the organisation finally decides. But don't you see that, by and 
large, it is the same people who affect the Government and who affect the 
organisation in this case? 

Question: Except U.P. and things like that. 

Prime Minister: That may be so, locally speaking, but not in the all India sense. 

Question: Why cannot the Chief Ministers and the senior Ministers do the 
same thing and attend like you as invitees and encourage the younger line 
of leadership? 

Prime Minister: Well, as I said, it is always a question of balancing a number of 
factors and two persons' opinions about the balancing will vary. Let us go on to 
the next item. 
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Question: Uttar Pradesh. 

Prime Minister: What about Uttar Pradesh? 

Question: You have been there. What is your impression of the situation and 
how do you envisage the shape of things to come? 

Prime Minister: No, palmistry or astrology for me. (Laughter) The shape of 
things will settle down. There is a measure of excitement there at the present 
moment and when people get excited, they say and do wrong things. Even 
when I get excited, I say and do wrong things. I cannot discuss that except that, 
naturally, I am distressed, as a Congressman and as a Prime Minister both, at 
certain developments there, and they should be remedied gradually." 

Question: Dr. Sampumanand is an astrologer. What does he feel? 

Prime Minister: No, he is not an astrologer. It is a different thing. I think, he 
believes in some form of astrology not, so far as I know, not the commonly 
accepted form, but some deeper forms of astrology, deeper aspects rather. 

The next item is, Orissa Government’s “defeat”. 

I do not quite understand this. It is a very simple matter. I do not know all 
the ins and outs of what is happening in Orissa. So, I cannot answer that particular 
question specifically. It is quite a simple matter, not a metaphysical matter. We 
Indians are apt to be too metaphysical about the simplest political matters. If 
the Orissa Assembly has got a majority against the Government, the Government 
must go. It is a straightforward thing. If there is any doubt about it, let the 
Motion be brought forward and be cleared up, which way the majority likes. 
But because by a snap vote something happens, it does not necessarily follow 
that a Government has been defeated in that sense, in the Constitutional sense. 
It is for the Government to decide. I just do not understand it. Why argue about 
it? Why argue if a thing is green or white, instead of having a look at it, by 
sitting in another room and deciding it. It is a very simple proposition. It will be 
absurd for a Constitution to say that if on some minor matter or by some accident 
some kind of vote takes places, immediately the Government hops out of office. 
It is ridiculous. It has no sense. Yes, the Government should give every 
opportunity to the Opposition. If it wants to, in a matter of confidence or in any 
major matter, where it is understood, and if it is defeated, then out it goes that 

99. See items 2-6. 
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very minute. But going on arguing as to where the majority lies, when there is 
an obvious way of testing it, seems to me to be going to metaphysical regions . 100 
Then, there was a question about Tibet. What about Tibet? 

Question: One more question about this Orissa matter. Had it not been for 
the fact that the Motion was defeated at the introduction stage, suppose the 
Bill itself, in the initial stage, had been defeated, what would have been the 
attitude of Government? 

Prime Minister: I do not know. I cannot say. As a matter of fact, the normal 
practice certainly in Parliament here is not to oppose a Bill or Resolution at the 
introduction stage. They are not opposed as a rule. 

Question: Certain Bills were opposed in Parliament, like the Hindu Code 
Bill . 101 It was opposed at the introduction stage. 

Prime Minister: There had been one or two, maybe, three cases in the last ten 
years of Parliament when, I think, it happened I forget exactly, but it was in two 
or three cases. But that is not the practice. When the Opposition brings any 
Bills which the Government thoroughly and absolutely disapproves of, but we 
do not oppose them at that stage and vice versa. Then again, nobody expects a 
vote to be taken then, if somebody jumps on one, it has really no importance 
really except that voting counts. The real test is not the stage when this happens, 
but whether it is a conscious effort, consciously met. Then of course the result 
is important. Even a trivial issue can be made a confidence issue, if it is known 
that it is going to be so made. 

What about Tibet? What am I to say about it? 

Question: Sir, there are many reports that there is a revolt in Tibet. Would 
you kindly say something about it? 


100. The Orissa Congress Government’s attempt to introduce the Orissa Municipal Election 
Bill was defeated unexpectedly on 23 February by 5 1 votes to 43. Hare Kmshna Mahtab, 
the Chief Minister, refused to resign as this was a “snap” vote, when over twenty members 
of his Party were absent, and not one of no-confidence in his Government. However, 
after prolonged negotiations with the Opposition, Mahtab formed a coalition government 
of the Congress and the Ganatantra Parishad (led by R. N. Singh Deo) on 22 May 1959. 

101. The Hindu Code Bill emerged as four pieces of legislation: the Hindu Marriage Act 
(1955), the Hindu Succession Act (1956), the Hindu Minority and Guardianship Act 
(1956), and the Hindu Adoptions and Maintenance Act (1956). 
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Prime Minister: It is well known that there have been troubles in certain parts 
of Tibet connected with people who are called the Khampas . 102 I cannot tell 
you the extent of those troubles. The Khampas, as you know, come from that 
part of the Tibetan region, which was more or less incorporated into China 
long ago, I meant not in the last few years, but previously. It has been a very 
difficult part to govern even in earlier years. It is that part that has apparently 
given trouble, I cannot tell you to what extent, but I will say this that often the 
news that appears in the press is grossly exaggerated as a rule, for the simple 
reason that the persons who give that news are refugees and like persons who 
may be good, who may not be good, but they are seldom accurate witnesses of 
anything. Apart from being partisans, they believe every rumour. So, it is not at 
all accurate news and tends to get exaggerated. 

Question: Is it a fact, or have the Government of India any information that 
China has started as socialisation of schools, etc., in Tibet? 

Prime Minister: Well, I do not know what they are doing now, but my own 
information was that their first effort which they made soon after the change 
there was to establish many schools there — no question of socialisation of 
schools but to establish schools there; but later they closed many of those schools, 
actually closed them and rather toned down their activities there. I cannot say 
what is happening now. 

Question: Have you had any discussions with the Bhutanese Prime Minister 
about any possible repercussions in Bhutan as a result of this revolt probably 
by the refugees coming over to Bhutan side? 

Prime Minister: Well, no. I have had no discussion with him. But I did ask him 
if any people have come over and crossed his border, and he said very few. We 
did not discuss it . 103 

Somebody said about oil distribution. What about it? 

Questions: Reports suggest that any future expansion in oil distribution 
will be in the public sector not only with regard to the prospective production 
in Gauhati and Barauni, but also, in the existing production. 


102. See item 1, paragraphs 17-27. 

103. Nehru met Jigme Dorji, the Prime Minister of Bhutan, on 3 March 1959. 
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Prime Minister: Sometime or other it is obvious that oil distribution will have 
to be in the public sector. I cannot say when. The process may be a gradual one, 
that is, maybe in part of the territory’. We do not want to take more than we can 
shoulder. We will have to come to agreements with the companies concerned 
for this gradual process to go on. 

These are all the questions that I have noted. 

Question: The Estimates Committee of Parliament, which has a Congress 
majority, has made a recommendation that the refinery should be given to 
the private sector in Saurashtra. 

Prime Minister: Did it? I have not read it. 

Question: There was a question on Mr. Pearson's suggestion. 

Prime Minister: You are quite right. Mr. Pearson is a very good friend and 
whatever he says, certainly I attach value to it. But the suggestion he made was 
more, I think, an expression of his anxiety that something should be done than, 
well, a practical suggestion . 104 It is obvious that for me to function as he has 
suggested would be almost quixotic and embarrassing for us as for others. But 
the main point of Mr. Pearson s statement was his earnest desire that this kind 
of stalemate should be broken and people should talk to each other. Obviously, 
the main decision lies with the major countries concerned, above all, with the 
United States and the Soviet Union, and also with England and one or two 
other countries. I am not presumptuous enough to go about doling out good 
advice to these great countries. I presume sometimes to differ from them; that 
is a different matter. But my own behaviour, to tell them how to behave, is 
another matter. But essentially, Mr. Pearson’s advice — not about me, leaving 
me out is right that people should discuss this matter in a realistic way and it 
is because of that I welcomed Mr. Macmillan going to Moscow and I hope that 
this will gradually lead to further meetings at various levels which any how 
will help to clarify and ease the situation. 


104. On 26 February 1959, the Canadian Opposition Leader, Lester Pearson, asked Nehru to 
call for a summit conference of Western and Communist leaders; for his (rather than an 
East or West) initiative was more likely to succeed. He could decide the basis and the 
agenda for the conference, and the personnel if necessary. The stakes were high and the 
rewards were great. Nehru might help to, “cut through the circle of fear which envelops 
us, Pearson said in the House of Commons during a debate. 
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Question: What is the stand that the Government of India is taking in regard 
to the resolution on developments in the Cameroons? 105 

Prime Minister: Broadly speaking, our stand is that the sooner independence 
comes to the Cameroons the better, and we would not like any step to be taken 
to delay that. Now there is an argument about elections taking place there, new 
elections, that is before independence. 106 The reply to that is that something of 
the kind not quite that, took place only recently, a short while ago, and every 
Party in the Cameroons, except one, participated in it; and the kind of an 
Assembly that they have got is broadly representative of the people, not 100%; 
therefore there is no need to have elections now and perhaps delay independence. 
But everyone promises elections afterwards; immediately after, everyone 
promises elections on a free basis, amnesty, etc. so that everyone can participate. 
That is the position. The issues are not really very deep. There is no very deep 
division; there is some difference of opinion. And, in such matters there is this 
risk that if present offers, let us say of the French Government agreeing to 
independence of French Cameroons, if that is not accepted and acted upon, 
well, it is not dead certain what the next offer might be and fresh difficulties 
might arise; these things are tricky things. Therefore, broadly speaking, we do 
not wish to impose our opinion on anybody; but since you have asked me, I am 
telling you — broadly speaking, we think that the sooner those territories become 
independent the better and they should hold their elections on a free basis 
afterwards to decide whatever problems they have to decide. 

Question: Do we accept the view that the existing Assembly there is broadly 
representative of the Cameroons people? 

Prime Minister: That is the report made to us that it is broadly, I cannot say how 
much; I said at least 75% representative of the people there — may be more or 


105 Cameroon was divided between France and Britain after the First World War into League 
of Nations Mandates. Since 20 February 1959, the UN General Assembly had been 
discussing full independence for the Cameroons. On 13 March 1959 it resolved on 
independence for the French Cameroons from 1 January 1960 and a plebiscite for the 
British Cameroons. The Union des Populations du Cameroun (UPC) party advocated 
independence but was outlawed by France on 13 July 1955. It called for boycott of the 
constitutional referendum of 21 February 1959. 

106. The Cameroonian Government, after gaining sixty-five per cent majority in the 
constitutional referendum on 21 February 1959, announced on 26 February its decision 
to hold general elections on 10 April for a new National Assembly. The French- 
administered part of the Cameroon became independent on 1 January 1960. 
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less — I cannot judge; but that is the report we have received that except for one 
party, it represents all the other groups there. 

Question: Would you tell us something about your talks with the Mayor of 
Berlin? 

Prime Minister: Well, nothing very much to tell except that I was glad to meet 
him and to listen to his analysis of the situation . 107 There is little that I had to 
say to him. I had to listen to him chiefly, as we listen to these matters. In these 
problems, most important problems from the world point of view, because the 
Berlin problem is the German problem, the German problem is the European 
problem, the European problem is the world problem — one thing leads to 
another. So, naturally, we are interested; at the same time we refrain from 
jumping into the fray. Sometimes we have to express our broad opinions which 
we do, whether in the United Nations or elsewhere or diplomatically. They are 
difficult problems not difficult so much from the purely logical or theoretical 
point of view— although there are difficulties— but difficult because of all kinds 
of fears, apprehensions and passions that wrap themselves around them. So our 
attitude in all these matters has been broadly — listening, expressing our opinions 
moderately, expressing our hopes for a settlement, of friendly talks and 
settlements and not action taken by any one power which might upset the apple- 
cart. That is our general approach to these problems, we apply to it and we 
watch carefully. 

Question: He said, besides lunch, you gave moral support also, according 
to him. Could you tell us on what particular aspect you gave this moral 
support? 

Prime Minister: I hope I give moral support to everybody. (Laughter) 

Question: The Congress Parliamentary Party is going to discuss the Nagpur 
resolution. What is the significance of this? 

Prime Minister: I will tell you. Ever since I have come back, ever since this 
session started in Parliament , 108 I have been anxious that we should discuss 
these questions which have been decided at Nagpur. We do not sit in judgment 


107. Nehru met Willy Brandt, the Mayor of Berlin, on 4 March 1959. 

108. The Budget session of the Parliament began on 9 February 1959. 
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of course on Congress decisions but to discuss their various aspects and 
understand them, understand why some people are opposing them, the reasoning 
behind it. It is not an individual reaction; what steps we ought to take in all 
those matters because these resolutions in our opinion are an important 
development in the political and economic scene in India and there may be. 
and there are, among the 500 or so Members, Congress Members of Parliament, 
there are some doubts in some people’s mind. We want to discuss them fully. I 
had that in view all the time. And also I thought that would be a good preliminary 
to our discussing the budget although it is not directly connected, but I want 
them to discuss these matters, that is Nagpur Resolutions not only in themselves, 
but in the wider context of our planning outlook. That is becoming more and 
more important. In fact, most questions that you asked me about our domestic 
policies will be progressively governed by our approach to future planning. 
Someone asked me about what the Estimate Committee had said about private 
sector running some refinery. I cannot say. But you see we have to think more 
and more on coordinated lines, that is, on planned lines and not independently, 
an odd job being done oddly. That is not planning. I do not mean to say a 
regimented approach to everything, not that, but our thought at least should be 
regimented, otherwise chaotic thought leads nowhere. In the last few years the 
country has become very much plan-conscious but their idea of plan is still a 
little chaotic. A plan is not, as I have repeated, a collection of big schemes and 
small schemes put in a list and priorities given. That is not a plan. A plan is 
something much deeper than that, but a plan which allows things to grow. You 
have to prepare a soil for that, you have to apply fertilizers to it. Then things 
grow out of that. A farmer may plan for his next harvest, you plan for the 
harvest of the nation, agriculturally, industrially, socially, economically. It does 
not automatically happen. Someone planting a good tree here, bad tree there: 
that is what is called private enterprise, planting odd things here and there, very 
fine trees they may be. But where you have got abundance of trees, it does not 
really matter but where you have to face all kinds of difficulties, where your 
resources are limited, then you dare not have any economy of waste — an 
unplanned economy. Of course, my thinking is different but whatever my 
thinking may be, I have come more and more to the conclusion that no general 
rigid principles should be laid down which apply to every country. I think every 
country’s case should be judged from its own conditions. I am not prepared to 
say what policy should be pursued by a country which is very different from 
mine. Conditions are different. Who am I to say? May I, of course, discuss the 
matter in a friendly way. And therefore, I am not prepared to accept anybody 
else’s imposition on me as to what my policy should be unless they are related 
to conditions in my country. 
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Question: I think it would be better if you explain the statement that our 
thought should be regimented. 

Prime Minister: I know. Perhaps you meant that, what is called k brain-washing\ 
I did not mean that. You have to think logically, clearly, reasonably. Thinking 
means a certain discipline in thinking. In the old days, even in my boyhood, 
one of the books I had to read in my entrance examination at Cambridge 
University and that took place a long time ago, over 52 years ago, was some 
book on logic. Paley's Evidences in Logic , a very poor book, a very bad book, 
a silly book. It is immaterial. In the old training, in the classical tradition 
whether in European or India, logic was a basic subject but whether that was 
Latin, Greek, Sanskrit or Arabic, all the old classical training was based on 
logic. Now, we jump into all kinds of subjects without our minds being trained 
as they have to be trained minds logically. They may be differing minds. That is 
a different matter. They should differ, but they should go from step to step in 
thinking and the whole act of planning is to go step by step preparing the ground, 
the soil and not thinking of as in private enterprise, a person may think “Well, 
if I put up a factory here, it will supply the need of the country and it will bring 
me profits. Both very good things. There is no harm in that but that is not 
planning. He may supply some need of the country which is not of great 
importance and at a cost if something is to be given up, which is of greater 
importance. That approach becomes an individual approach — unconnected, 
unregulated and unthoughtout approach. 

I must go now. Thank you. 


109. Nehru is probably referring to Natural theology : or evidences of the existence and 
attributes of the Deity collected from the appearances of nature (A. Faulder, 1802), the 
most widely known work by the British theologian. William Paley (1743-1805). 
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II. POLITICS 
(a) Indian National Congress 

11. To N. Sanjiva Reddy: Congress Must Pay its Dues 1 

March 2, 1959 

My dear Sanjiva Reddy, 

The Comptroller & Auditor General has sent me a draft paragraph which he 
intends including in his Audit Report on Andhra Pradesh. I enclose a copy of 
this draft. 2 

He has further drawn my attention to a circular letter sent by the Home 
Minister to all Chief Ministers on the 2nd April 1956 which was specially written 
in connection with Congress Sessions held in a State. 3 


1 . Letter to the Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh. 

A. K. Chanda, the CAG, observed in a draft headed “Loss on account of services rendered 
to a political party”: “The Government wrote off in January 1957 and April 1957, a loss 
of Rs. 12,703, being the value of services rendered in the shape of (a) loan of Government 
machines, furniture and (b) catering to a Political Party in connection with its annual 
session in January 195 3- Vide para 7 of the annexure to para 13 of the Appropriation 
Accounts, 1956-57 (First Seven Months) and Audit report of the Hyderabad Government. 
It has since been noticed that in addition to the above services. Government incurred an 
expenditure of Rs. 46, 28 1 on electrical installations and supply of electricity to the party 
without a written agreement for reimbursement of the expenditure. It did not also obtain 
from it a suitable deposit, as is usual, to cover the cost of the supply. The Party deposited 
a sum of Rs. 8, 570 only. By the time Government claimed reimbursement of the 
expenditure, the Reception Committee of the Party had been dissolved and the successor 
ommittee refused to accept the liability for the arrears. Thereafter the Government 
wroteoff this amount also as irrecoverable in November 1957 and October 1958. 

The question of recovery of a further sum of Rs. 9, 219 towards hire charged for 
machinery supplied to the Party is still under consideration of the Government. ~ 

It is incorrect for a State Government to undertake works or financial liability for 
e nefit of a Political Party. The wntes-off do not also constitute a proper charge on 
the revenues of the State.” 

3. See Appendix 1. 
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You will appreciate that this kind of criticism in an Audit Report will bring 
some discredit on the Congress organisation and, more especially, on Andhra 
Pradesh. Is it not possible to do something about it? The only thing that can be 
done is to make good this loss. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


12. To A.K. Chanda: Congress Must Pay its Dues 4 

March 5, 1959 

My dear Asok, 

You wrote to me on March 2 about the Andhra Pradesh Government having 
written off some dues from the Reception Committee of the Hyderabad 
Congress. 5 1 had not heard of this before. From the facts you state, it seems to 
me very improper for this expenditure incurred on behalf of the Congress not 
being paid back to Government. I think it should certainly be paid. I am enquiring 
into this matter. 

I do not remember the date, etc., but I imagine that this liability was incurred 
before the reorganisation of States. After the reorganisation, not only the 
Reception Committee, but the old Pradesh Congress Committees also ceased 
to function and new ones were formed. This must have added to the confusion, 
and probably the new Committees consider themselves free of the liabilities of 
the old Committees. That, of course, is not right. 6 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. Letter. 

5. This was the fifty-eighth session of the INC in Hyderabad on 17 and 18 January 1953, 
see SWJN/SS/21/pp. 391-410. 

6. Chanda wrote again to Nehru on the same subject on 7 April 1959. 
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13. To CPP: Speech 7 

This Congress was called first for the consideration of the Budget proposals. 
There has been some confusion about it. Then you get another notice that we 
might discuss the Nagpur resolutions. Well, the reason is partly because I have 
been wanting to discuss the Nagpur proposals ever since the Congress, I thought 
the Party should consider them, not only resolutions by themselves, but the 
consequences, etc., we should know, because in a sense that is the base that 
should form the base of our thinking. Another reason why I thought that the 
budget proposals may be considered today partly but really later, was that the 
Finance Minister is not in Delhi today, he will be returning in a day or two, so 
this meeting will be held again day after tomorrow and on subsequent days so 
that you can fully consider those matters. 

Now before we start our business I should like to inform you that Professor 
Ranga who has been our Secretary, one of the Secretaries of our Party, wrote to 
me some time ago, two-three, several weeks ago, offering his resignation from 
the Secretaryship of the Party, because he felt that his remaining in office might 
prove embarrassing to him and to the Party as he wanted to speak in the House 
in criticism of the Nagpur Congress resolutions . 8 This matter came up before 
the Executive Committee and while the Executive Committee felt that in view 
of his opinions which he had expressed his resignation from the Party 
Secretaryship had become inevitable. Nevertheless I was asked to discuss this 
matter with him as it might involve also his not continuing in the Party as a 
member. Unfortunately, I could not meet him, either I was away or he was 
away from Delhi. Then another meeting of the Executive Committee came up 
and we decided that in any event his resignation from the Secretaryship should 
be accepted because that was not fair to keep that pending. So that was done 
and that is before you for your confirmation. As for anything else, the Executive 
Committee decided to write to the AICC on this subject to ask their advice 
which we have done. That is the position. Then another member of our Party in 
the Rajya Sabha, Shri Ramanna also sent his resignation from the Party 
membership on the same ground. As a matter of fact you may know that in 
Andhra Pradesh some people who belong to the Congress legislature or party 


7. New Delhi, 7 March 1959. Tape No. 41/c (i), NMML. Extracts. 

8. On 16 February 1959, Ranga had asked Nehru permission to resign from the Congress 
as he disagreed with the Nagpur Resolutions. See SWJN/SS/46/pp. 266 and 288. He 
finally left the Congress in June 1959 and assumed leadership of the newly formed 
Swatantra Party. 
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there have also resigned, some having resigned and come back so it is all really 
partly that matter too. So to begin with I place before you the resignation of 
Professor Ranga from the Secretaryship of the Party. (Do we have to confirm 
it, or what? This is really for information). You want to say anything? [...] What 
the Executive Committee felt was his Secretaryship had anyhow to be accepted. 
The rest we have taken no action. As a matter of fact, I might tell you that I met 
him this morning, but it was rather a hurried meeting for about ten, fifteen 
minutes and quite apart from his remaining in any office or not, that is settled, 
he is an old colleague, and we do not treat old colleagues, we do not hustle old 
colleagues or treat them with discourtesy whether we agree with them or disagree 
with them. So I told him that apart from these matters we shall meet again and 
have talks, so I shall do so. For the moment, therefore, I put to you, I inform 
you about the acceptance of his resignation from the Secretaryship. As for Mr. 
Ramanna, he has resigned from the Party. [...] Oh! Yes, not only from the 
Party, but from the Congress also, membership of the Congress and Executive 
Committee has naturally accepted it and reminded him that his resignation from 
the Congress Party involved also his resignation from the Rajya Sabha. So that 
is how the matter stands. 9 


14. In Bombay: Speech to Congress Workers 10 

FREE EDUCATION AT ALL STAGES 
INTRODUCTION BY END OF THIRD PLAN: 

NEHRU ON GOVT’S AIM 

Bombay 
March 11. 

Prime Minister Nehru is understood to have told a meeting of Congress workers 
here today that the Government of India aimed at the introduction of free 
education at all stages throughout the country by the end of the Third Five Year 
Plan. 

He is also reported to have urged greater efforts by Congressmen for 
implementation of the Nagpur resolution of the Congress on cooperative 


9. The meeting continued for a while. 

10. Report of address, Bombay, 11 March 1959. From The Hindu , 12 March 1959. 

Nehru had gone to Bombay to lay the foundation stone of the Indian Institute of 
Technology at Powai, Bombay. See item 176. He also addressed a public meeting in 
Prabhadevi, see item 8. 
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farming, Mr. Nehru said that only through its implementation could the Congress 
become dynamic and survive. 

Mr. Nehru was addressing party workers at the Congress House. Mr. K. K. 
Shah, President of the Bombay Regional Congress Committee, presided. 

Mr. Y.B. Chavan, Bombay’s Chief Minister, his Cabinet colleagues, Mr. 
Thakurbhai Desai, President of the Bombay Pradesh Congress Committee, 
Members of Parliament, MLAs and a number of prominent Congress workers 
attended the meeting. 

In his 70-minute speech, the Prime Minister is understood to have touched 
on a number of subjects inducing food situation, housing and lack of technical 
personnel in the country. 

According to a BPCC spokesman, Mr. Nehru said, that originally the 
Government of India had intended to introduce it within 10 years. Eight of 
those years had already passed and the country had not been able to reach the 
desired goal. So, it was now aimed to extend this period by five more years so 
that by the end of the Third Plan period, education could be made free in the 
country at all levels. 

In the meanwhile, he was of the opinion that all brilliant boys and girls in 
the country should be given all educational facilities including free boarding 
and lodging. 

Mr. Nehru said that he was very much pained to see that a number of 
promising boys and girls were handicapped by lack of funds and opportunities. 
In this connection, he referred to the late Ramanujam and said that he was the 
most brilliant mathematician of the 20th century” and yet on account of poverty 
and, other handicaps he had to die of T. B. at Cambridge. 

Mr. Nehru told the gathering that that Congress wanted to end class struggle 
in this country, but, it did not believe in repressive methods. Repression solved 
one problem but created ten others. All parties wanted a welfare State, but 
there was difference in their methods of approach. 

Some other countries had accepted other methods because of their own 
peculiar circumstances. He was of the opinion that such circumstances did not 
exist in India and, therefore, there was no question of adopting similar methods. 

Referring to planning, the Prime Minister said that people had generally 
come to realise what planning was and the important role of power, capital 
machinery and steel in the nation building activities. The question of food, he 
said, had assumed great importance, because unless this problem was effectively 
solved, the necessary wherewithal for the Second or Third Plan would not be 
available. 

Mr. Nehru also referred to the Congress resolution on cooperative farming 
and said that he was surprised that some people complained about ceiling on 
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land. These critics, he said, thought that the Congress would only talk and 
never take a revolutionary step. When the Congress did take such a step, those 
people found themselves in a difficult position. 

Even a country like Japan accepted ceiling on land, he said, at the instance 
of the United States of America. It was wrong to argue that ceiling was not 
acceptable conductive to democracy. 

Mr. Nehru said that these categories of trained workers would he needed 
for implementation of the Congress resolution on cooperative farming — the 
first receiving training for about 12 months, the second three to four months 
and the last for a period of seven 15 days. The Congress workers must equip 
themselves with this training, he added. 

Mr. Nehru said that in some of the foreign countries the ruling parties had 
trained cadres of workers to help their respective Governments in the 
implementation of policies. The Congress too, he said, should have a similar 
cadre of workers to help their party Governments. 

The Prime Minister said that the problem of housing was serious and added 
that every effort was being made by the authorities to solve it. 

The meeting passed a resolution mourning the death of Dr. M.R. Jayakar, 11 
Mr. K.K. Shah moved the resolution. The Prime Minister paid glowing tributes 
to Mr. Jayakar for his services to the country. 

15. To N. Sanjiva Reddy: N.G. Ranga’s Resignation 12 

March 11, 1959 

My dear Sanjiva Reddy, 

Thank you for your letter of the 7th March, which I have read with interest. 13 

As for old members of the Socialist Party joining the Congress, that is a 
question which should naturally be decided by the Congress Parliamentary Board 
or the Working Committee. Broadly speaking, I think it will be desirable to 
take them in unless there are any particular reasons against this. 

As for N. G Ranga, we have accepted his resignation from the Congress 
Party in Parliament. 14 The question of his continuing in the Congress as a 


11. Educationist and lawyer who died on 10 March 1959 in Bombay. 

12. Letter. 

13. Nehru sent Sanjiva Reddy’s letter and a copy of this reply to the Congress President, 
Indira Gandhi. 

14. See item 13. 
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member, still remains undecided, although I doubt if he can continue to be so 
because of his activities. However, I do not want to hustle this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


16. To CPP: Speech 15 

[Unidentified speaker:] #T? fTRTT WfrRT SIT I WHT 3TFFt fvTCT ^FTT? 
[Unidentified speaker:] ...f*T. fct?cRTST sft 16 ^ | 

[Unidentified speaker:] f? 

[Translation begins: 

[Unidentified speaker:] Who? Who was to speak? Did you take the benefit? 
[Unidentified speaker:] ...Mr Biswanath ji was speaking. 

[Unidentified speaker:] Is Biswanathji there? 

Translation ends] 

[Proceedings continue in English] 

You continue Mr. Biswanath Das, Surely it ... 

No, no, he has spoken for ten or fifteen minutes that day. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: ... has given us, made some remarks, which naturally merit 
our attention. He has spoken at some length, last time, this time, and we should 
pay attention to what he has said but I have not been able quite to understand. 


15. New Delhi, 14 March 1959. Tape No. M-41/c (ii) and M 41 (ii), NMML. 

1 6. Biswanath Das ( 1 889- 1 984); Congressman from Orissa; organised kisan sabha in Madras 
Presidency; Member, Madras Legislative Council, 1921-30; imprisoned during freedom 
struggle. Chief Minister, Onssa, 1937-39; Member, Constituent Assembly; Member, 
AICC for several years; President, Utkal PCC for three terms; Governor, UP, 1962-67; 
Chief Minister, Orissa, 1971-72. 
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if you will permit me to say so, what he is driving at. 1 Apart from the faults that 
may have occurred in the past, apart from our mistakes which may have been 
made in the past, we are discussing today, the Nagpur resolutions passed by the 
Nagpur Congress. We are not discussing our past errors and. in so far as the 
land question is concerned, we are discussing the second resolution which says, 
by and large, certain ceilings on land which have not been defined, have been 
left to the states, having regard to circumstances. The question of ceilings of 
land has been under discussion for a large number of years, not a new thing, we 
have discussed it again and again and anyhow not only discussed it but come to 
decisions on it. Congress is merely repeating it. The other is about service 
cooperatives plus aiming at ultimately joint cultivation. Now I can understand 
Mr. Das not liking the idea for various reasons of ceiling on land (...) you did, 
[...] I was listening with the greatest care and arrived at, understood you to 
meaning the reverse of what you said (...) I know, but I know that, therefore 
what the Congress has said on this occasion in that matter you agree with. 

Biswanath Das: Certainly. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There the matter ends. That is one thing. Now the second 
point is about service cooperatives which we have to put in. Do you agree with 
that? 



(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 18 MARCH 1959) 


17. According to the reports in the National Herald and The Hindu on 15 March, Biswanath 
Das agreed with the principle of the Nagpur resolutions, but doubted w hether they could 
be implemented. 
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Biswanath Das: Certainly. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Ah, (...) that is a different matter. But you agree with the 
resolution passed by the Congress (...) So that, but have you as for the later 
objective of joint cultivation, do you agree to our having that objective and 
objective mean (...) no, no, 1 merely want for clarity (...) no, no, but that is my 
difficulty that 1 want clarity. 1 want clarity, and I have myself failed to understand 
apart from individual bits that you have told us that 1 understand, we should 
examine, what is happening to Gramdan, we should do this. We should examine 
the officials or the people, that of course is a different matter. But we are 
discussing at the present moment precise things what the Congress has said 
and how to give effect to them. The Congress has said that we must have service 
cooperatives, all over India, village service cooperatives within three years. 
That is one thing. Furtherthat our objective should be joint cultivation societies. 
Naturally here or elsewhere it does not require my going about saying that they 
are voluntary, because in the nature of things our work is voluntary, everything 
is voluntary, we cannot normally do anything by compulsion unless the 
compulsion is the compulsion of the law passed, every tax is compulsory, that 
is a different matter. What I want to know is this: that in effect your grievances 
that we have not been acting rightly in the past but the decisions we have taken 
today in the Congress are the right decisions and should be acted upon. 1 entirely 
agree with you, but now at last we are on the right path. 

Thank you. 

[Proceedings continue in Hindi ] 

[Unidentified speaker:] %TT sft cFJT 3 ^ 

gsiTT ^ TFTR W |3TT I. 

vft' 8 ^ ^ «JT 1 W cftfaW, ^ %, 

% W tilPt, TsjR t •3TFT # t ft* M afft *Et ^ 
3TFT Rkii«t rfrT «ild 

i ott ^ ^ fare, sew afrr aiR f*Frr £ 1 

<3TF3T forfT % I 3R 31N Taffa f*FT7 # St $ ^ 1 ^ 

| t 3TFTF cFt 3TTT cEf^r % OTTFEt ^E TFT % 

1 8. Social reform leader and a prominent disciple of Mahatma Gandhi; launched the Bhoodan 
movement. 
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rif4>H 3TFT 3) flH^ U '-rflfrl ^ eft f$7 3)f&T ^ I T£1 r14) TPT^T rid) 

3TT^-3TTcT... 

I 3TR dTt^T, tf W^lfilcb dPRT «pft I | w fll^lfacb #3RT % 
6HI €l T^Tfrf *141 I TOH dT «T|rT TdTdT fd^dld t 3ftT dTrT d^rT 
I, ^ # ^TPPTT WdT | r&> I F*TTfT 

Jl4ld ^ ^dTdTT ^fcfrT... 

[Translation begins: 

Unidentified speaker: Respected leader and comrades, the resolutions 
passed by the Nagpur Congress regarding land reforms etc.... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Vinoba ji 20 had said. Excuse me, what you’re saying is very 
interesting, but if we go back to Manu’s times... you have been speaking for 
twenty-five minutes and no one else will get a chance to speak. You can calculate, 
if each speaker takes up half an hour, only two or three will be able to speak. 
You spoke for forty minutes, yesterday and today, and now you have already 
spoken for twenty-five minutes. So, you can see, only two or three members 
can speak, then. After all, the meeting is only for three hours... Yes, I am only 
requesting, I am not stopping you. But if you go back to the times of Manu, 
then it will be difficult. By the time you come to the Nagpur Resolution... 

Unidentified speaker: We have formed a Committee for cooperatives 21 today. 
Cooperatives will bring us progress. Our Prime Minister believes in it 
implicitly and he may be right. But what I want to know is, we have a 
problem of increasing our food production, but.... 

Translation ends] 

[Proceedings continue in English] 

Unidentified speaker: No Sir, it does not, it depends how you work it out. 
You have interpreted social justice as a matter of arithmatics, addition and 


19. See item 136. 

20. See fn 18 in this section. 

21. See fn 19 in this section. 
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divisions. So much population, so much land, therefore 300 square yards 
of earth for everybody. No, No, what’s new in it? (. . .) giving land to landless 
people. Certainly where possible that will be given. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: You see, we in discussing, if we discuss the whole philosophy 
of the world, well, naturally we must concentrate on one or two points and 
discuss them. 

Unidentified speaker: I was saying Sir, that this cooperative framework 
can only make available the means of utilising this abundant labour the 
source and since my friend asked me to illustrate it, 1 shall do that in a few 
minute. 

[Proceedings continue in Hindi] 

: [...] % TO f^TT-%TTT W-3TT £ W WK I 

ftp ajftftFftfer l^TT, Ft^TT, ft tTTftftT =FT f^TT t, & 

WTftr ft, ^5 ft, ft, eft ^TTjft m gf FT$T 3ft... 

afft t : aft, cBT3ffq^fic| ftRTTfft 33 3TTT TFTT 3F3? 3T 3TFF foTTH 3ft. ft 

3 s)c;^ cfci'jri, % ft^TT 3T%tT TF ft I 

: ftfttft TT3FT I ftf3FT aft 33? 3 ft gft FTST ft, 3T W ^ 
3F3T, atR 3ff fft> T^tft 3ftft 3TFT 3FT 3^43 aft 33 f^RsT eftfaft, 3t 33333 
«id ft 3II3 J I l 

[Interjection:] 3T35T I 

mIcII^WW ft?F : 3T3 ft 3n33ft TT3 3T?eTT f, TFT 33TF3 % OT ft 333 33 I 
33ffft? ftf ftr smt ftk ts TT3?ft ft, 3 ^ tpft, w [...] aft... 

[Interjection:] ftfa ftRZ 33 i 

ft?F : tjft, m 3, 3T3 33? eft 3Tlft-3TTft wk ft 33TT f^FIT 33T 
I l...3ftf, ft eft... 

[Interjection:] 33M , Jc53T 3T?ft ft... 
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: FT, FT.. .TFT if TFiF cTTcT FiT F TFT f| I Ft, F TTF ?F «TRT Fit ^ TFT 
?IT % FF FTT FFF FTf FTF ?F ST*? FT7% c^cT 3ftT FtF FT^t Til' t^T FTFf F. 
% TTF F#f F T?T SIT I if eft FTFFT | f% ?F FT FT F^F ?FTTfR Tt TTFTT FTT?t 3TFf, 

Tpr?t ffT RcHheY, ft f^f ff^ &ftf if f§TFTTF?f, feRRf, fftf t, Ft ^t fFTF ft$ i 

if FFF FTT? MiMd F^f FT%T, FT^ TJTft FrfFF S^lfT I..FTF, §, FTF, 3TTF, Ft, FF 
fitF FFT Ff, ^pt hjj< % I Fit? A j)KI Fl?f FfFf, FF FFT Tfcp ^TTsFT Ff F^J FFFT 
FTFFT t, % FtftF Flft TFFt, sf FTF FT? TfisPT I FTF-F-F^T FF FFT F ftF? |, FF 
FFF FFT Flft TF FFnft % I TTt Tm^T if FFiTF? FT?t FTTJTT, *1$, Ff%? F FTT FFF 
FTFlt ^ TFT Sir, XTcfr Tfr ^ FFvt Ft FF FTTFT SIT f% F FF...foTT if? Ft?! f% 
FT?-#? Af ^ ?F?ft TTcF ?F FlM F?T FFTF F$f 1 1 FT? FT^, Ft FF? FTTFT 
FFTT^ Ftcfr I FFTT? FFT? ^ ^ FFf FT ft? I 3fTT FF ?FT ft??T? t, FFT? "efT ifFT 
I f?T FFFTT ft 3TPT FFT?t Fftf, FIT fF^TFTF FF FFT? Ft FTFT 1 1 FT FT? 3? FFTF 
Fit ft Ft FFR ?T?ft t FJSFFT, <T)6I % ?T?3 IFF, ft FFT ^ I TsfFftf FFFf ft, 

FFT Ft Ft? FT? Ft FIFt I, FFT? FFT 3TT?f ftiftr FT, Ft FpJ Af FTFFT SIT F}0 SIIFT-FT 
Af W ' B ff ^TTF #FSIT%$lF^^'FFTfsli f^BTTtFT FTftt 22 ft FT?T S? ftr 
Ft Fj$ F FF Ft Fit ft FF fttfft? ft FT?T Ftftf I, FTFT SIT, €tFT |, Ft FFFTf ^TJ 

%F FTFFt 1 1 Ft 3TFT 3TTF FF FFF ^ F^ Ft FF FTFf FF ^F FTt FTTt 
T^Ft I 23 F FTFT c^j FTF% FTFT |FF fFFM F, FTTTf FFtt FtFFTT Fit F^l 3TTFFT 
FTfFFlMd, Ft f FF #FT FFT, if F^t FTFFT I §TTFF ^ FF Ft?...3TF5T % FF...3TF5T, 
3TF if FT-FTT FTtf FTFT FTFFT f, FF-FT 1 1 FTFFT ^ 3TTF FF FtF FFT FFi Ft FFT, 
FFF, Ft FlIijfT F Ft^ % f^t if Ft?f, ^tFT 3ITF... 

Fiti : Ft-Ft, TftF-FtF f^TFF if FT Ft FF FTFTFiT f^iy FiT% F 

FFTFTFTF FFF : 3lt Ftf FTFF, fFTF ^ F# FFT i^F 3 tT, FFFT F FT^t, -3TF^t FTF 
#, Ft 3TFT 1 1 fFRF FF FFT FTFFT F^f 1 1 FF F FTtf FFTF... if FTtf FF Sift | % 
FFTF FT FFTF | % FT I #F ^F, FFpft T1F FTTFF FTtf, FTTFFit fefFTF TfT FT I if 
Ft F?F FTFFit fF FFF F FFF f^FT FTFFT f, FtF% s^f I FFT FTFF, if 3TFjft if 
Ftef, FFT...^... 


22. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Rae Bareli, UP. 

23. See item 18. 
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3RJT, 1TR3T *f ^ 3H?TT, J§P (...) I 


[Translation begins: 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What is the use of repeatedly saying that we have to change 
our cooperative laws? Everybody has accepted it at the Central and the State 
governments. It is like beating a corpse. 

Unidentified speaker: Panditji, the slogan of cooperative society has been 
dinned into the farmer, all these laws have been changed, should nt it be 
so... they are changing. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I understand that. But it is a dead thing. Why waste so much 
time on it? There is no life in it. . .Alright, include Chandra Dutf s name, he will 
come to your class. . . 

[Interjection:] Alright. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Now, I want your opinion as to how we should work. We 
can sit for another half an hour or forty-five minutes... What. .. 

[Inteijection:] Five minutes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, so far half an hour each has been taken up... 
otherwise, I... 

[Interjection:] We want to ask a question... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, yes, what do I want your opinion about? I am not asking 
for your opinion on whether we should keep this debate open tomorrow and 
the day after. I would like to go into this matter fully, discuss it at leisure, listen 
to all possible difficulties, complaints, etc., to clear our minds. I will not stand 
in the way of another meeting or more for five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten days. 
I am agreeable; there is no need to hurry. The meeting will be open for as long 
as any individual has something to say. at least so long as this session continues. 
So, I was not talking about that. Now, I want to decide on the scope of the 
discussion. We can extend it to take in the whole country. Or you can take a 
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narrower viewpoint. It becomes difficult to know where to stop. But some limit 
has to be imposed. Otherwise the matter becomes obtuse. Therefore, I wished 
to say a few words. But I have kept in mind that Feroze Gandhi 24 wanted to say 
something about the budget in this meeting. I would like to give him a chance. 
So, if you agree, we can continue this meeting day after tomorrow. 25 1 will say 
something now. And on Monday, after Parliament, about 6 o’clock? Alright. I 
will say a few words now. I want all of you to understand this matter. So shall 
I speak in Hindi or English? 

Someone: Instead of speaking for two or three minutes we could write 
out.... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: My dear Sir, there is no point in writing anything. It would 
be better for you to speak so that all may listen and discuss and form their own 
opinions. I want you to help me clarify my thoughts on this issue. So, shall I 
speak in Hindi or English? 

Unidentified speaker: It is your wish. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What? I can’t make out... anyhow. 


Translation ends] 


[Proceedings continue in English] 

First of all, in these matters relating to land I have always been somewhat 
reluctant to come to any clear and final decisions in regard to details, broad 
things, I had no difficulty at one time for instance in thinking that the zamindari 
system should go, there was no doubt about it in my mind. But when you come 
down to more details I have always felt that not having a practical knowledge 
of the land problem I should bow to those who had it, and not proceed on 
theoretical consideration. So I hesitated till after much thought or discussion, 
we have come to a decision broadly of course. Everyone will agree what Mr. 
B.D. Das said that there should be an integrated approach, not only in land but 
in everything, in life itself, that is a patent thing. In so far as it is not done, it is 
a fault and error, or due to circumstances beyond control. 


24. See fn 22 in this section. 

25. See fn 23 in this section 
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Now take this business of ceiling on land, it is fairly easy to advance 
arguments for or against, it is not such an obvious issue which says yes, where 
they have no argument, why do I say it is fairly easy because another matter has 
to be considered all the time, that is the question of production, that production 
not suffering, otherwise I have no difficulty. How does [one ensure] whether a 
step that we take may not affect production. That is why inspite of our having 
decided broadly in favour of a ceiling, the fact is that few states have taken 
steps on it, one or two have. My own inclination was in the balance, that a 
ceiling is desirable, what that ceiling is, is another matter. I did not think that 
that ceiling would lead very greatly to giving land to the landless, I do not think 
so. To a little extent it will, but for a variety of reasons, and I am not going into 
them now, I was inclined, but I did not think myself competent enough to start 
shouting about it all over, when there are so many difficulties in the way, others 
knew better. So we have discussed for some years, last two, three, four years, 
ever since the Second Plan and before, and we found that this question of 
ceiling — the fact that this was not decided this way or that way — was itself 
becoming a great drawback. Nobody could, not knowing, settle down and 
ultimately not I so much but others concerned came to this conclusion that the 
time had come when this matter might, must be finalised, that is, although 
there are arguments which can be advanced this way or that way — in the balance 
it is better to do so and certainly, in the balance. Anyhow it is bad to keep this 
matter pending [...] After very considerable thought, committees and others, 
as you know, came to this conclusion and the Congress passed it as a result of 
years of thinking, it is nothing new, and in fact, it is not thinking but coming to 
that conclusion. 

So far as the other matter is concerned, that is, the idea of service 
cooperatives leading ultimately to joint fanning, people seem to imagine or to 
think, some of even our members and some people outside or some newspapers 
that I have, sort of, thrust this down the throats of unwilling people in the 
Congress or outside. Now, that is a great honour done to me that I can do such 
things. But the fact is that this came out of a committee, high-powered committee, 
of which I was not even a member; having considered I was sometimes invited, 
true, but only a few times, it came out. It is true that I think that from a variety 
of points of view this is desirable and I will go a step further, it is inevitable and 
that whether now or tomorrow or the day after, it must come. Let the heavens 
fall, nothing can stop it. Because circumstances demand it, not you or I or 
anybody, because the facts of life in India demand it and you can ignore an 
argument, you can ignore everything, you cannot ultimately ignore the facts of 
life. These are the facts of life in India. But so, it is quite absurd to say that I 
have thrust it down somebody, I have not. I have always hesitated to say anything 
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purely on the land problem unless I saw that as my colleagues whose opinion I 
value and others were also convinced of that then I ventured out. 

These matters are, rather can need hardly be said because a thing having 
been finally being passed after much discussion by committees and others, by 
the Congress, normally is not discussed in this way. One can discuss the details, 
one can discuss the application of it. But a curious thing has happened and I 
mentioned this to you on the last occasion also, that is, the ferocity of the attack 
of various people, some in Parliament, some outside, some newspapers, etc. 
The fierceness of the attack on the Nagpur resolutions, and the more I think of 
it. the more I have welcomed this, as a very healthy sign in our public life, as a 
very healthy sign in Congress life, although it may irritate, it may annoy, it may 
create a certain confusion in Congress ranks, it really is, it is a natural 
development in order to remove the fog that has covered the Congress mind all 
this time. It is a good thing. Even though it is a painful thing that this fog, this 
confusion, this looking in five ways at the same time should be removed, 
otherwise one cannot function as a group, as a party, as an ideology, as anything. 
We cannot go on just saying everything to please everybody and remaining 
where we are. We have to move forward. Mind you, remember this that the 
Planning Commission in a five year plan they have been saying this always, 
there is nothing new in it, it has been said repeatedly. In fact, it never struck me 
for an instant, in the Congress that we were saying something new. I thought 
this is our own policy, only we are laying greater stress on it, only we insist that 
it should be done instead of piously proclaiming it. 

So I have wondered what is all this, why is this because suddenly a 
realisation has come to, all I can say is, certain vested interests that the Congress 
has ceased to be what they thought a static sleeping body with no ideas left, 
with no strength to go ahead but just run elections and repeat this formula and 
that formula, because they have realised that the Congress is dynamic still, that 
has a life and kick in it, it can go ahead and so they have got frightened. It is a 
good thing and it is a pleasing thing therefore and to be welcomed that there is 
this attack on the Congress. It is only that which will waken up the Congress 
which tended to become static, it tends to go to sleep occasionally provided 
you respond to that attack. If you succumb to it, then it is as, well, then the 
Congress succumbs also. What is this, I cannot, I cannot for the life of me 
understand this, I read the news because I said somewhere in Bombay that this 
principle of cooperation is a wide principle of life . 26 [...] I said in Bombay that 
it should be extended to the industrial field, a very obvious thing. I mean to say 


26. See item 8, p. 84 and p. 97. 
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I have always said it, and there is a fierce attack on me, oh! you see, this poison 
is spreading, we had enough in agriculture, now you say it is in industry also. It 
really astonishes me to see the gap in our thinking, the gap in our social thinking 
or to see how vested interests when they feel that they may lose something, 
how ferocious they get. They all even lose the common decencies of life and 
they just lose not only reason and logic but just they bare their teeth. At everything 
they think might affect, it is really quite extraordinary. It has been a process of 
education for me even though I have had experience of this a good deal. 

Now, as I just said look at the resolution, it is a very simple resolution 
saying — I am talking about cooperatives — that the future agrarian pattern should 
be that of cooperative farming, in which shares will remain separate, in which 
the land will be for joint cultivation the farmers continuing to retain their property 
rights and getting a share from the nett produce in proportion to their land. 
Further, as a first step prior to the institution of joint farming service cooperatives 
should be organised. This stage should be completed within a period of three 
years. Now, if everybody is agreed that service cooperatives cannot be objected 
to, then what is all this shouting about. Why, the fact of the matter is, they do 
not like service cooperatives, they do not like any cooperation. The fact of the 
matter is that you are up against something much more radical. See the line of 
reasoning. There was nothing happening. Now service cooperatives, [...] we 
want service cooperatives today; well in three years’ time we would have learnt 
by experience, what to do, what not to do, how to do it. Nothing is happening 
tomorrow. I mean to say if it did happen it happened in some place by the 
consent of people because even now they are several hundred joint fanning 
societies in India. Nobody shouts about them, they are, there they are, and in 
fact in every country in the world there are joint [cooperatives], even in the 
capitalist countries these are such, but they are in small numbers. So, you see it 
is not that, it is not against that, it is a deliberate distortion, attempt to frighten 
people by all kinds of ghosts and bogies — oh! joint, you see service cooperatives, 
yes, all right, we all agree but do not you see this terrible thing behind it, joint 
cultivation and we all know, what joint cultivation means, it means cooperatives, 
we all know what cooperatives mean, it means China, it means a regimentation 
and people all going to bed at the same time, getting up at the same time, eating 
together, dancing together, standing on the head together, working together, 
doing everything together. You see, that is where we have been driven to. Now, 
people who say this are either wholly and totally lacking in a modicum of 
intelligence or they are deliberate falsifiers. [...] I cannot understand it. Either 
it is lack of intelligence if they cannot understand simple things of life or they 
are deliberately trying to divert people’s attention from the obvious questions 
on which there can be two opinions. I do not say that, there can be two opinions. 
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but you see their argument has nothing to do with the Nagpur resolution or 
anything. 

Now, it is a very extraordinary thing and you will see that it is not in this 
matter only, in various other matters, unconnected matters that this kind of 
assault is being made on the Congress. So long as the Congress was supposed 
to be a docile body which could be allowed to say things occasionally, to deliver 
brave speeches but behave, it was all right. But when there is some fear that 
Congress still can do something apart from talking about it, then it is objected 
to and this method of dealing with it, of attacking it on all fronts, by fair means 
and foul means, it comes into being. I want you to realise this aspect of it, 
because it is an important aspect of it and what becomes terribly important is 
that when such an attack by vested interests of all kinds is made what is our 
reaction to it, as a party, as an organisation, that is the important thing. If we 
have confused minds — not about details of working out, the question does not 
arise, that is a thing we should discuss — if we have confused minds about this 
and basically do not accept these principles as the Nagpur Congress laid down, 
then obviously the Congress cannot meet this attack and will succumb because 
there is no going back from the Nagpur Congress. The only going back is, in a 
sense you might say so, gradual winding up the Congress. Remember that, 
there are something from which there can be no going back. Going back means 
life going to death, that growth which leads the end of life to death. That is the 
position for the Congress, for any organisation, if what I say is true if what we 
have said is a matter of meeting the facts of life in the world and here. 

So, I want you to realise that [...] it is no good my speaking so frequently 
about it here or in Parliament or outside, of course I shall speak, that is not the 
way to take a message to the people, it is for every Congressman to take the 
message, to talk, to argue, to understand himself and not to sit down as a 
philosopher balancing what was done in the past done, then, that is wrong, this 
was wrong, and we should have done this, that is the policy adopted by 
individuals or organisations which have outlived their utility. They sit down 
and think of the past and dream of the past, of the good things in the past and 
the bad things and the mistakes but we have the present to deal with. We are a 
present party, not a past party and the present party with the present difficulties, 
present mistakes, present errors but never waste the present vitality and 
dynamism to march ahead. And when a step is taken, there is some dynamism 
shown, then we shrink back, some of us and go and join the enemies’ ranks, 
that is a most amazing position for a party to take or an individual in a party. 
We have to be quite clear about this. Therefore I have said we shall argue this 
matter, one day, two days, five days, nine days, ten days, twenty days, if you 
like. But we shall come to a firm decision and those who do not agree with that 
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decision. I think, should leave the Congress fairly and squarely. Let us be a 
small number and do something in this, instead of large numbers and waving 
banners and moving about, let us be clear about it . . .. yes I do not want, I mean 
to say, I do not want, I do not want to force or compel the issue in this way, but 
since the Congress has taken this decision it must be understood that that decision 
with all its consequences, is going to be a test for every single Congressman. 
Let us discuss it as long as you like, it is going to be a test and I think it will be 
for the health of the country and I feel quite frankly that the Congress splits up 
into two. It is a healthy sign. Each person will know what to do, and not always 
take cover under somebody else and appear to be a doing something which he 
does not believe in. We have had enough of that. 

Well, there is much I should like to say about this matter but that is enough 
for the moment. 

Unidentified speaker: Now, Mr. Feroze Gandhi ! 

Feroze Gandhi: Sir, after this exhilarating debate, discussion on cooperative 
farming and the Nagpur resolution, it is my unfortunate duty to turn to a 
rather dull subject and that is the magnitude of the financial operations of 
the Government of India . 27 


17. For CWC: Draft Resolution on Nyasaland and Central 
African Federation 28 

The Working Committee have learnt with deep regret of the recent developments 
in Nyasaland and the Central African Federation where the legitimate aspirations 
of the African people for freedom have been suppressed . 29 Political parties have 

27. The Hindu of 15 March 1959 reported Feroze Gandhi claiming that expenditure could 
be reduced by Rs 50 crores, and pointed to the rising cost of tax collection, from 3 crore 
in 1957-58 to Rs 5 crore in 1959-60. Additional revenue was being absorbed by the 
administration itself. 

28. Drafted by Nehru, 15 March 1959. 

The CWC met in New Delhi on 15 and 16 March 1959 and adopted this resolution 
on 16 March. For final resolution, see Congress Bulletin 1959, pp. 134- 135. 

29. The Central African Federation, composed of the British colonies of Rhodesia (now 
Zimbabwe) and Nyasaland (now Malawi), existed between 1953 and 1963. Following 
serious political conflict, Nyasaland was placed in a state of emergency on 3 March 
1959, and many members of the Nyasaland African National Congress, including its 
leader and founder, Hastings Banda, were arrested. It became independent in 1964. 
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been banned, their leaders interned and many African citizens have died because 
of firing by armed forces. The Congress has always supported the movement 
for freedom in the African States and has welcomed the emergence of some of 
these States as independent countries. It has appreciated the policy of the United 
Kingdom Government in this respect and has looked forward to its rapid 
implementation in other States. The recent deplorable events appear to be a 
reversal of this policy and an attempt to consolidate the racial domination of a 
minority over the great majority of the African people and to deny them even 
elementary political rights. 

The Congress has always been entirely opposed to racial discrimination 
and suppression and considers that a continuation of this policy in the Union of 
South Africa or in other parts of Africa is not only opposed to the basic principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations, but is also bound to lead to terrible conflicts. 
The continuation of these racial policies in any part of the Commonwealth 
brings discredit to the Commonwealth and weakens the bonds that hold it 
together. 

The Working Committee regrets that Indian shops have been looted causing 
a great deal of damage to the Indians owning them. The Congress has always 
advised Indians settled in Africa to develop friendly and cooperative relations 
with the people of that country 30 and to give their sympathy and support to their 
legitimate demands for freedom. The Committee trusts that Indians will always 
remember this advice and 3l act up to it. 3 " 


18. To CPP: Speech 33 

Though I understand that whatever your reason may be, whether, you are tired 
after a hard day, you don’t want to continue speaking and listening now. The, 
when shall we meet? Day after tomorrow? 

While, day after tomorrow... 


30. In the final resolution, “with the African peoples” replaced “with the people of that 
country”. 

31. In the final resolution, “act up to it” was replaced with “act in accordance with it”. 

32. See also item 228. 

33. New Delhi, 16 March 1959. Tape No. M-42/c, NMML. 
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[Proceedings continue in Hindi ] 


3fFT fajT I, TiHF WTcT I % T7# ^ 

w 7t t #7 Wt SIFT ^ 6.30 sTJf f^tr rTcp 1 1 ^inft ^f, 7^>feST 
% I SIFT «Ft 6Hl(l 44=1 -W 3ft 4lR J l % sbft«l vl^4> 33% 4) 3T3, 33 
3T»ft 3% I %3 eft 3j$-3-<p FftTT t, ST, 3|t gf§33T % I § 3% 33? ft FPcTT I 37133)3 
-3flT 6 3ft ft 3T3 3T ft ftf%ft2 ftfftT ft ZJT ft ftrift^ -3TT ft I, ft fftf 3ftf% 333 
ft fft3T, 33T cRHT't | ^ ft 3PT7 313 3TS% I ft TTcF-ft TTTF=T 3ft ft 
f%33 I 3j$ 3TFT 3ft3T 3TF% 1 1 ■3TT3Tt, HM4ft' 5 3ift t? 


[Translation begins: 

... you can meet the day after tomorrow. The only thing is that the Secretary' 
General of the United Nations 36 is coming here the day after tomorrow and a 
party is being given in his honour at 6.30 in the evening by the Swedish Embassy. 
We have a Cabinet meeting tomorrow evening and I don't know how long it 
will go on. Something or the other is on every day. Yes, it is very difficult. The 
Parliament sits till six o’clock every day and after that we have a Cabinet meeting 
or Hammerskjold’s visit. He is going to take up two days. What is to be done ? 
I know, if you like, one or two of you can speak, just now for fifteen- twenty 
minutes. 

Do you wish to speak? .... 

Please come, where is Malviya? 37 


Translation ends] 

[Proceedings continue in English] 


34. The UN Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold was in India from 18 to 22 March 1959, 
he also visited Kashmir for two days. See also items 36 and 187. 

35. Keshava Deva Malaviya, Union Minister of State for Mines and Oil, and a leader of the 
Socialist Forum in the Congress. 

36. See fn 34 in this section. 

37. See fn 35 in this section. 
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What do you bring your “basta" 18 here for? I have asked you, speak! Well, no- 
written speeches. 

Someone: [...] 

Jawahariai Nehru: Cooperatives have been transferred to Community 
Development [...] Keshava Deva Maiviya 

Keshava Deva Maiviya: Sir 

W TFT I 3TTWT I oft % Wt-TORJT 

^ #7 cfTRT m I 3TR ^Md 3 eft ZfjjS $ f I 


[Translation begins: 

Jawahariai Nehru: What are your views? Keshava Deva ji has said a number of 
weighty things and we will have to consider them. But if with your permission, 
1 would like to say something too. 

Translation ends] 

[ Proceedings continue in English ] 

Much has been said, and will be said about the Nagpur Congress resolutions. 
You may discuss them in their rather narrow context as to what they are. It is 
important that we do so. But really the amount of discussion, dissent or 
approbation that they have given rise to itself indicates that there is something 
deeper in it, in them, than what might be called land reform. That is so. It 
indicates, it gives a certain direction to what might be called a higher stage of 
social organisation. Undoubtedly, it does that. Now higher stage of social 
organisation anyone of us who is intelligent enough, who knows about these 
matters, can think of various stages of social organisation one better than the 
other and aim at them. Nevertheless, a social organisation does not come out of 
the head of a person, it has to grow and be built up. You cannot impose a social 
organisation on a very backward community. You may have phases, of course. 


38. In official use, a bunch of papers in a file cover. 
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you may train it up and all that but you meet with something which is much 
more difficult than opposition. It is utter ignorance and inertia. Every higher 
stage of social organisation requires a higher degree of understanding, a higher 
degree if you like of education, education not in merely in the narrow sense but 
in a wider sense and that is the real difficulty of an organisation or a country 
which has a backward social or economic organisation. You can try to speed up 
the process of change but you can never skip it, it cannot be done. People may 
talk about imposition and coercion and all that, and there can be coercion as we 
have seen in Russia or elsewhere but all the coercion in the world in Russia did 
not bring about the change overnight or even in a few years, took decades to 
bring it about. We have, therefore, fundamentally to meet a problem of the 
existing social background, social meaning, not marriage and divorce and that 
kind of thing but the other things and the necessity for changing it. One thing is 
clear that at present this social background is out of date and it will not carry us 
far however hard we work. Therefore, it becomes essential to change it. In 
changing it we cannot do so by mere decree, we have to phase it, in people’s 
minds and people’s efforts and people’s training. 

Now, I think in whatever way you call it, service cooperatives or joint 
cultivation or whatever you like to call it, unless you have competent men to 
run that it will fail. It is essential that the competent men — another thing is 
essential, a certain social thinking in social background that there is a general 
trend towards that in people’s minds. It does not mean that everybody thinks so 
but anyhow people are alive to this fact many approve it, many are doubtful but 
there is a trend that way. Now Keshava Devaji said one thing which I did not 
understand at all. He said do not talk about it, bring it about and I do not 
understand it all, because the basic thing in it are two. One, the trained people 
because cooperative working is trained work. It is a trained job, it is a technical 
job almost, you just cannot do it effectively unless you have a background of 
trained people. I do not mean to say in every village and all that but there must 
be trained people, right thinking people at the top, highly trained people. The 
next grade will be trained people, not that highly trained but fairly trained, and 
the next lower-down grade will be people who accept the ideal broadly and are 
willing to do it. The three stages are necessary. Therefore, I think the very first 
step is for governments or non-governmental organisations to train people. 
Highly trained people, it may take I do not know how long it takes, but at the 
very minimum, if he is a competent man, six months’ intensive training, may 
be a year. I do not know, but let us say six months’ intensive training. Another 
type of training, lesser type would take at least one clear month, may be two 
months or three months, I do not know. That is the training part. I think that at 
least I hope with Government, State Governments and plus the Central 
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Government but certainly State Governments should start these training courses 
immediately. We have got agricultural colleges, other things, either there or 
elsewhere. The Congress on its own part should also do so and in fact the 
Working Committee has passed some such resolution about training courses 
etc. The Congressmen should go into it because all other talk is vague, emotional 
talk, not emotional; we feel something should be done or we feel it should not 
be done, both emotional and not based on that trained mental outlook which 
becomes necessary to undertake a big job. I should like to lay stress on that. 
Then again Keshava Devaji has laid stress that service cooperatives have no 
meaning at all to him unless they are tied up with joint cultivation. 39 1 can only 
agree with him in a small measure in that, I do agree with him to some extent 
but not to the extent he has said, that is to say I do think that we must aim at 
joint cultivation and that is the Congress resolution, because unless you have 
something in view you cannot work up to it. But I do think also that the first 
step is not joint cultivation, that is, it may take place here and there — but as a 
whole body our trying to bring it about because there is no trained personnel or 
that social background for it which we have to create rapidly and I think it can 
be created fairly rapidly. 

Yes, I know that I am merely stressing on one aspect. It is, that is to say, not 
to have the ideal, the objective of joint cultivation would mean that the type of 
service cooperatives which you build up may go in different directions. Then it 
may be a little difficult to bring them together, but nevertheless the first step is 
service cooperatives, except where people are ready because we cannot lay 
down in a country like India, it is very very difficult and I do not think it is right 
to be rigid about patterns. You can be rigid about broad ideals but you cannot 
be rigid about patterns, they differ. I am not expert enough to discuss this matter, 
I hesitate but for instance I would imagine, take mechanisation. We are not 
talking about mechanisation, but the mechanisation of a wheat growing area is 
one thing, of a rice paddy growing area is quite another, it may not suit at all 
paddy, it may suit wheat. So the conditions differ, technical conditions differ, 
human conditions differ and all kinds of other things happen, climate differs 
and other things. We have to be fairly flexible in our approach, always trying to 
reason with people and the only way you can really, really convince a farmer is 
by actual example. You can argue with him and reason with him, it does not go 
down very far but if he sees something he is convinced, I am quite sure, and he 


39. The National Herald reported on 1 8 March 1959 that K.D. Malaviya had suggested that 
service cooperatives and joint farming be introduced simultaneously and immediately. 
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is convinced very rapidly when he sees it. Therefore, we shall have to have — 
what you might call if you like, call them model or call them what you like — 
exemplary farms, build up collective farms wherever you can so that both we 
can learn from them how to work them by trial and error, and others who see 
them may also see that being done. You may have them by the hundred, by the 
thousand if you like, because India ultimately will require millions of them, it 
is a big thing. Therefore, do not fall into this trap, because I consider it a trap of 
what many of our opponents are saying and doing. They know that no one in 
his right mind can oppose service cooperatives, it is [just] to oppose, nobody in 
the wide world can oppose them, whatever he may be capitalist country, socialist, 
communist, he cannot. But they do not like service cooperatives. They cannot 
say that. Therefore, they are constantly harping on joint cultivation and that too 
is wrong, joint cultivation means collective cultivation, collective cultivation 
means something like China, everybody being forced at the point of the bayonet 
to go and work in the field for twelve hours a day, giving that picture which 
might frighten people. Oh! they are going to take your land and all that business. 
It is deliberately misleading the people. Now I do not see why we should fall 
into that trap. 

At the same time, there is no reason why we should be, as Keshava Devaji 
said [as] some people are, apologetic about it. We should be quite clear minded 
and state what our business is. Our ideal is this, we are going to work towards 
it and we are going to convince our people, by practical example, by this, by 
that, etc. And the first step is service cooperatives. I think that service 
cooperatives, obviously, if proper people work them, can make a vast difference 
to our country and will make a difference. Whether you have service or other 
you go on training people, it is no good to train people if you do so now, simply 
call a group of people, join together, service or joint cultivation without any 
proper direction, proper help not proper help not so much of money and other 
things but in trained minds helping them, you will do nothing at all, the same 
thing will remain. You have got even today nearly 2000 so called joint cultivation 
societies, they really are not that. I do not know some may be but there are 
various types of mixtures. That is not good enough, simply because there is no 
mind thinking about it. Even without thinking the mere fact that they have 
started with them shows that their mind was working in that direction, that is, 
they realise that it was for their benefit, otherwise they would not have done it. 
Nobody forced them to do it. They did it because they thought it would be 
beneficial therefore they did it, and having done it some at least have profited 
by it, their production has grown. Now, the real test of success is obviously 
going to be higher production. If production fails, then it is a failure. But apart 
from that when we envisage this we are thinking in terms of a higher form of 
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social organisation, the form that is a separate [land], each farmer having a 
little patch of land, etc., is a lower form, is mentally a lower form. That is why 
it is well known that, normally speaking, the peasantry are much more 
conservative than others, fatalist, conservative, everything, it is not their fault, 
I mean to say they are so isolated from life, from the changing conditions of 
life etc. 


You Said It 

By LAXMAN 



What s the resolutions? 


(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 21 MARCH 1959) 

Now therefore the thing that has come about by the Nagpur resolution, 
which has to be welcomed is a shake-up in our thinking. Let us be quite frank 
about it in the Congress; in the Congress, individuals apart. Of course, you 
may pick up a few hundred persons, you may pick up if you like a couple of 
thousands persons, whatever number may be, in the country, in the Congress, a 
few thousands who think about this but the great majority of people in the 
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Congress have not taken the trouble to indulge in what is called social thinking. 
Naturally, some people have but most have not; they should, not in a high 
classy way, not in a professorial way I mean. But the broad steps should be 
important, and a step which induces people to think in those lines, agitates 
their minds, even creates doubt. It does not matter but agitating their minds is a 
good step, a step you have taken up. Something which was in the ruts, it comes 
out. It may create difficulties, there is no course which you can adopt which is 
free from difficulty.... 

[No recording for about half a minute] 

But my dear friend, .... no, no, I want to understand what you mean by 
socialisation of land .... You see, these words are confusing, are you thinking 
in terms of collectivisation, what are you thinking of? No, no, who said? Suppose 
you say nationalisation of land, who takes the land and where does it go to? 
[...]. Now listen [to] what we are saying, in joint cultivation is that their 
ownership really will remain, it will be shared. I mean to say, after all, in all 
these things you may have shares, let us say in a sugar factory, you are an 
owner of a part of the sugar factory. You cannot separate it, you cannot say this 
bit of machine is mine but you are a part owner of the sugar factory and will get 
the profits thereof. The whole conception of ownership and property has 
changed, that is why we are stuck up in this. Originally, the ownership, in more 
or less primitive time, was human beings, slaves, the owners’ cows; you 
measured the wealth of a man who has got a hundred cows. That is all. That 
was something. Well, the human ownership went, land and livestock has 
remained. In advanced countries the ownership of land, nobody attaches 
importance to it because they may want it for prestige’s sake that is a different 
matter, for sentimental reasons, but the real ownership, what has it become 
today? It has become a bundle of scrips of paper, that is the ownership. A multi- 
millionaire’s wealth is a bundle of scrips of paper and he may put it in a handbag 
and what not, he has taken all his property.... You see the whole conception of 
ownership is changing apart from social changes that are taking place and one 
can understand the idea of just like a person wanting to live in a room for 
himself and I do not always [like] to live in a crowd, to be forced to live in a 
crowd, I want a room for myself. I can understand a person wanting a patch of 
land where he can play about himself grow anything he likes, vegetables or 
whatever it is. That is, that is another thing. I want my own clothes, I want my 
own books that type of, but the other type of ownership becomes more and 
more progressively social ownership of which you are a sharer, these are future 
things. . ..The whole conception is changing. [...] but my dear friend, your answer 
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is quite clear, your answer on the basis of this resolution is, your ownership 
remains, your ownership remains and in a much better, in a much more secure 
form. What was past ownership, gradually it passed to the Bania or to somebody 
else. That is the ownership or past-ownership, no security, starving condition, 
some satisfaction that you have got plenty of square yards of land, there you 
are owner of the land and jointly to have. You can explain that easily enough, I 
cannot, I can talk to you, I am not going to talk to you about future forms which 
may come twenty, thirty, forty years later. But I do think the whole conception 
of ownership ceases to have much meaning where there is abundance. 
Ownership is important where there is scarcity, somebody who does own, if 
you own it, you are afraid that man will take it. Now where there is abundance 
of the essentials if ownership has no particular meaning, it is abundance; 
everyone can have everything he wants to almost, fine things he may not artistic 
goods — the whole conception of the future society is abundance. Our thinking 
is governed by an age of scarcity, all the past history of the world is one of 
scarcity, a few people rich, others not having enough. 

Now by the advancement of science and technology, it can be proved on 
paper that everybody can have enough, that is, the world can produce enough — 
food, clothing anything you want, enough. We cannot do it immediately but we 
can theoretically do it and in fact in countries like America or Russia, whether 
they are capitalists or socialists does not matter, they are becoming countries of 
abundance. In fact the modem conception of society is so changing, there is a 
very interesting book written by the American Professor, a very able man 
Galbraith, called the “ Affluent Society ”. 40 He has pointed out how society has 
changed from what you would call society of scarcity, it has become the affluent 
society, overflowing with the goods of life. Yet our thinking is governed by the 
age of scarcity. Even in America, he says, inspite of that, he says all your policy 
and thinking is wrong in America because you are an affluent society and you 
are still thinking on in the old way. Much more so of course we who are not 
affluent have to in our own way. Then you see all these things are changing so 
rapidly and will change, that the whole conception of ownership and all that, 
you see take everything, in the old age a road was a private road, a bridge was 
a private bridge, with toll being charged for the bridge or the road, the private 
man charged a fee for a man going, all these things become gradually communal, 
the community owns them, the municipality owns them, and provides good 
services to the others, that is bound to increase, it is increasing. In a country 
like America in a sense there is far more communism than in many socialist or 


40. John Kenneth Galbraith, Affluent Society (New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1958). 
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communist countries, in the sense that, not in the basic sense of organisation of 
society, but in the sense that communal services are given by the community 
for the community, enormous and they go on increasing, increasing, increasing 
till you get everything. In Sweden, the moment a woman conceives a child, the 
State comes in, conception not even birth, the State comes in to look after that 
woman, who has conceived a child and when the child is bom, the State is 
there to look after it and it does not matter whether the child is legitimate or 
illegitimate or anything, a child is a child and the State looks after that child. 
Throughout his career it will pursue him and when he is about, whatever the 
age I do not know the old age pensioner’s age, 65 years or something, because 
they live long there, the State comes in again and offers fine mansions and 
houses for all the old people to live in doing nothing, getting every kind of 
comfort on behalf of the State. You see, that is an affluent society providing 
everything. 

Now, other problems have arisen of affluent societies today which are deeper 
and very difficult, they are not before us but still they are there. In Sweden, 
which is one of the most highly civilised and most prosperous countries, the 
juvenile crime has become terrible, drunkenness, juvenile crime. Why? Nobody 
knows because nobody has left any incentive they say, there is no excitement in 
life, everything is provided [for] and therefore to get excitement they go and 
kill people. In America [...], it is an extraordinary development ... you see it 
really is. New problems arise just as you conquer disease by medical means as 
you do. In Europe, all the old diseases have been conquered, practically speaking, 
but new things are coming in, diseases not of the body but diseases of the mind 
and in America all the mental hospitals are full. 

What is to be done? But that is evolution of life, you cannot put an end to 
this, but the point is we here must get out of our rut — new thinking and in a 
small measure — and an organisation specially has to get out of the rut, because 
an organisation like the Congress must always be ahead of popular thinking, it 
cannot be driven, if it is not, it ceases to lead, if it is going about like this. 
Therefore, these resolutions which are really in line of what you have said but 
only a little more directed and a little more precise and their goodness comes 
out simply because of the argument going on, but the shaking people up. 41 
Now we must go. 

41. The Hindu reported on 17 March 1959 that Joachim Alva (Congress, Lok Sabha MP 
from Kanara, Mysore State), the other member supporting the Nagpur resolutions, said 
that after every split the Congress organisation had gained in strength, leaving behind 
the waverers; he also stressed the need for adequate training to carry out the Nagpur 
decisions. 
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19. To Indira Gandhi: Congress Must Pay its Dues 42 

I enclose copies of letters I have addressed to the Comptroller & Auditor-General 
and the Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh. 43 I have written these letters in 
furtherance of the decision of the Working Committee in regard to the sums 
due from the old Reception Committee of the Hyderabad Congress. 

2. You will remember that it was decided that the sums due, which 
amounted in all to Rs. 59, 613-00, should be paid. Half of it, it was agreed, 
should be paid by the Congress organisation in Andhra Pradesh and half by the 
A.I.C.C. office. I trust that you will be good enough to arrange for the payment 
of the half by the A.I.C.C. office. This amounts to Rs. 29, 806-50 np. Perhaps, 
it might be better to send a round sum of Rs. 30, 000-00. 

20. To A.K. Chanda: Congress Must Pay its Dues 44 

March 17, 1959 

My dear Asok, 

You wrote to me some time ago about certain sums of money which had been 
written off by the Andhra Pradesh Government as irrecoverable from the 
Reception Committee of the Hyderabad Congress which was held about four 
or five years ago. I sent you a brief reply and said that I would enquire into this 
matter. 45 Prima facie, it seemed to me improper for these monies not to be paid. 

I have now enquired. As I expected, the Andhra Pradesh Chief Minister 
wrote to me that the old Reception Committee had long ceased to function and, 
in fact, there have been repeated changes since then both in the Congress 
organisation and in the Government. The reorganisation of the State had changed 
the picture both of the Congress organisation there and of the State Government 
completely. Because of all this, he wrote to me, the Andhra Government could 
not fasten responsibility of anybody or recover the money. 

All this is very true, but I do not think it is an adequate reason for a political 
party not to pay its dues from one of its constituent branches to the Government. 
I think that these sums of money should be paid to the Andhra Government. I 


42. Note, 17 March 1959. AICC Papers. NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

43. See items 11 and 12. 

44. Letter. AICC Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

45. On 5 March 1959. 
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have spoken on these lines to the Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh as well as 
to others, and it has been agreed that all these sums of money that are due to the 
Andhra Pradesh Government from the old Reception Committee of the 
Hyderabad Congress, should be paid. Arrangements to this end will be made. It 
may take a little time to do so, perhaps a month or six weeks. I hope this will 
settle the matter satisfactorily. 

I am sorry to learn that you have been in hospital having an operation. I 
hope you are recovering and will be well soon. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


21 . To N. Sanjiva Reddy: Congress Must Pay its Dues 46 

March 17, 1959 

My dear Sanjiva Reddy, 

I enclose a letter I have written to the Comptroller and Auditor-General about 
the matter I spoke to you about when you were here for the Working Committee 
meeting. 47 I hope that the assurance I have given to the Auditor-General, will 
be kept within the period mentioned. Meantime, you can take steps in your 
Government by writing the necessary notes on this subject. You can say that 
the amounts which have been written off or which are pending, will be written 
off or which are pending, will be restored and paid, and arrangements will be 
made for this purpose. Therefore, they should be treated as pending accounts 
which have to be paid soon. 

From the letter of the Auditor-General I find that the total sum of Rs. 59,6 1 3- 
00 is due to the Andhra Pradesh Government. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


46. Letter. AICC Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

47. See the previous item. 
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22. To PCC Officials: Speech — I 48 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru next addressed the Conference. He remarked that the 
Nagpur session had an importance of its own and it was satisfactory to note 
that the resolution ‘Agrarian Organisational Pattern’ had drawn considerable 
attention all over the country. Congressmen must realise the full implications 
of the resolutions adopted by the Congress. They must have a clear picture 
before them of the objectives that were sought to be realised through these 
resolutions. The Planning indicated an integrated programme of work that led 
the country to a progressive growth towards the establishment of a Socialist 
Co-operative Commonwealth. It was then that the concept of Planning would 
bring real meaning to the workers and they would realise whether the country 
was progressing through Planning. The success of all these efforts depended a 
lot on the trained persons who had to man it. Both men and materials were 
necessary. The essential factor was the training up of men in technology and 
the knowledge of handling scientific apparatus that was used as the means of 
production. It was this spirit of adventure and scientific outlook that made the 
defeated nations such as Japan and Germany competent to revive the economy 
shattered by the war and restore themselves to the pre-war level; so also did 
U.S.S.R. set right its own machinery of production. These people were really 
hard working and trained in technology and science. As a result, the national 
assets of human power and intelligence, enriched by proper training and practice, 
did not get lost though the war destroyed properties, plant and machinery. Despite 
the fact that science and technology demanded the service of experts, the people 
in general also should have an elementary training in the arts and crafts they 
dealt in. 

It was essential that primary education should be made compulsory and 
free in the country. Though the Government proposed to introduce it at an 
earlier stage, because of inadequate resources the period had to be extended. 
But it had to be implemented even though it meant considerable outlay. 

Continuing further his remarks, Shri Nehru stated that the progress of a 
country was measured by the amount of power — electricity and water — that 
was made available through utilisation of its own resources or through imports. 
India was fortunate in having abundant stocks of iron and coal and steps had 
been taken to set up big steel plants in the country which were essential for its 


48. Speech to the Conference of PCC Presidents and Secretaries, New Delhi, 17 March 
1959. Congress Bulletin , March 1959, pp. 152-156. 

The Conference was held from 17 to 19 March with Indira Gandhi presiding. 
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industrialisation. The success of the Plan undoubtedly depended on the 
enthusiasm it created amongst the people and their positive contribution. 
Through systematic propaganda people should be made Plan-minded. 

Planning had to be made in a very cautious manner, since a little mistake in 
calculation could affect the entire economy and unbalance the normal working 
of the economic system. The interaction of prices and their impact on the 
purchasing pow er of the people had to be seriously taken into account. Especially 
in India, where the majority of the people had no margin left beyond the bare 
subsistence level, a little disturbance of price structure hit them very hard. The 
increase in the population counter-balanced the increase in the national income 
and it was only when the volume of savings and investment increased the national 
income overstepping the proportionate rise in population, there would be higher 
potentialities for creating wealth and a consequent rise in the standard of living. 

The Nagpur resolution on Planning clearly indicated that there could be no 
standing still or slowing down in the process and that the Third Five-Year Plan 
should be so conceived as to lead to more rapid growth. The first step was to 
increase production by all possible means so as to utilise the vast manpower 
and natural resources in the country. The second resolution passed at Nagpur, 
which referred to agrarian organisational pattern, appealed to the people to 
combine themselves in village co-operatives, which should be able to promote 
the welfare of its members by introducing progressive farming methods and 
improved techniques of cultivation. It was pointed out that the service co- 
operatives should be organised throughout the country which would provide 
credit and other service facilities with a view to encouraging intensive farming 
and raising per acre yield of agricultural produce. Further it would pool and 
market the agricultural produce of the farmer. It was pointed out in the resolution 
that in the first stage, service co-operatives should be organised prior to the 
institution of joint farming, which was accepted to be the future agrarian pattern. 
Of course, wherever possible and generally agreed to by the farmers, joint 
cultivation might be started at this stage too. But for a period of three years, the 
main task of Congressmen should be the formation of service co-operatives. 
Shri Nehru further remarked that the resolution caused protest from some 
quarters and it was interesting to note that even persons who had no direct 
relation to land were amongst the severe critics and there was an attempt to 
divert the attention from the immediate objectives that had been emphasised in 
the resolution. It was incumbent on Congressmen to understand the real 
significance of the Nagpur resolution and carry its message to the remotest 
comers of the country. 

Shri Nehru further pointed out that sometimes queries were made if it was 
proposed to impose any ceiling on urban incomes. The taxation measures that 
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had been adopted by the Government of India indicated clearly how restrictions 
were being introduced to take off a large slice of income through different 
forms of tax. Of course, in the process of doing so, utmost care should be taken 
to see that the machinery of production was not put out of gear thereby affecting 
the volume of production. A false step in one direction, however well-intentioned 
it might be, would create a psychological reaction and paralyse the productive 
system. 

Further continuing his remarks, Shri Nehru said that the social organisation 
took shape according to the clime and character of the soil and a stereotyped 
pattern could not be devised to fit in with all forms of social growth. India had 
its own ideas and ideals and the means through which India sought to attain its 
goal would not necessarily be on the same lines as had been attempted in other 
countries. The agricultural classes in India numbered millions and one could 
not expect to influence them by mere legislation. It was only an intimate contact 
with them through the Mandal Congress Committees that the Congress could 
mobilise public opinion in favour of service co-operatives which would inculcate 
amongst them the attitude and habit of co-operation. Joint co-operative farming 
would then be but an extension of co-operation to further processes of 
production. 

The co-operatives, once they were introduced in the rural economy, would 
have their direct impact not only on increased agricultural produce but would 
also considerably reshape the society and the social institutions. There might 
be mistakes at the initial stage but people would learn through practical work. 
It was a redeeming feature of Indian social life that the people as such abhorred 
violence and untruth. The core of Indian heart was sound and healthy. Once 
they were persuaded to take to a new form of life which indicated growth and 
dynamism and assured social benefit, they would take to it in real earnest. As a 
result, the creative forces that would be let loose would revolutionise the entire 
social system. This would ensure the achievement of progress and prosperity 
brought about by the operation of the spirit of co-operation and initiative. 


23. To PCC Officials: Speech— II 49 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru then addressed the Conference. He suggested that the 
members should put questions to him on matters of topical interest and especially 

49. Speech to the Conference of PCC Presidents and Secretaries, New Delhi, 19 March 
1959. AICC Papers, NMML. Also available in Congress Bulletin , March 1959, 
pp. 187-193. 
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relating to organisational work. It was suggested that it would be really helpful 
if the Working Committee’s decisions were made known to the Congress 
delegates sufficiently early so that they might come fully prepared to make 
their own observations. He was informed that the resolu-tions that were discussed 
in the Nagpur Session had been published as well as forwarded to the PCCs at 
least one month earlier. 

There was a suggestion that the use of jeeps in the development blocks 
should be minimised so as to reduce the incidental costs and that efforts in 
introduc-ing economy in the costs of rural development would have a 
psychological effect on the people at large. Shri Nehru pointed out that the use 
of jeeps, though it entailed expenditure, facilitated work and the officials 
concerned had to move a lot visiting different centres of work. Of course, utmost 
care should be taken to avoid unnecessary wastage of money and whenever 
found convenient cycles might be used. 

In reply to a question if there would be cent per cent voluntariness in giving 
effect to the Nagpur resolut-ion, namely, the setting up of service cooperatives 
and joint farming Shri Nehru replied that voluntariness was not an isolated 
factor and should not be construed to mean that any individual person could 
arbitrarily disturb the arrangement that was arrived at as a result of a majority 
of members agreeing to work out an accepted programme. It was open to the 
land-holders to say that if a considerable number, may be two-third [s] or so, 
decided on a line of action, that could be binding on the rest. While giving an 
idea of the stages through which the concept of socialism should come into 
operation, Shri Nehru pointed out that the entire question had to be taken up in 
different sections. The opposition that was being roused against the Nagpur 
resolution came from persons mostly not connected with the lands. There was 
an apprehension among the people, who had other interests in industries, 
commerce and urban properties, that the step advocated by the Congress was 
but a prelude to something more radical and revolutionary. As such, this 
apparently non-offensive resolution spread consternation among them. Those 
who did not dare to oppose the Congress approach to socialism, found an 
occasion to question the sincerity of Congressmen in making attempts for 
advancement towards socialism and raised a hue and cry on the plea that 
ultimately the Congress was following the Russian or Chinese way. 

Continuing his remarks, Shri Nehru urged on the Congressmen to look 
deep into the matter and find out the real incentive which would facilitate the 
growth of the co-operative movement in the country. It was nothing but a positive 
move towards progress and increased productivity. It had been made abundantly 
clear that the future agrarian pattern should be that of cooperative joint farming 
in which the land would be pooled for joint cultivation but the farmers would 
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continue their property rights. This aspect of the question had been simply 
bypassed and attempts had been made to mislead the agriculturists by raising 
the slogan that the Congress intended to take away the land from the owners 
and that the concept of cooperative joint farming had been accepted with a 
view to forcing the farmers to divest themselves of their legitimate rights. Shri 
Nehru remarked that there had been no justification for opposing the institution 
of joint farming, though the owners of large holdings might object to the fixation 
of ceilings. It was undoubtedly a useful measure which sought to lift the less 
privileged people who owned only one or one and a half acres, out of their 
misery by consolidating their small holdings through cooperation and also 
through the introduction of cottage and small-scale industries. It was expected 
that the cooperatives should be spearheads of all development activities in the 
villages to promote the welfare of its members. 

In reply to a question as to how the conflicting interests of landlords, tenants, 
peasants, the industrialists, the traders and other classes of people who formed 
the varying elements in the Congress could be reconciled, Shri Nehru said that 
revolutionary ideas raised conflicts and the social changes affected differently 
different sections of people. Protests were raised wherever the class-interests 
clashed. The Congress had its own ideology and technique which differed from 
the Communists who tried to accentuate the conflict between the classes, till 
the classless society was formed. The Congress also stood for a classless society, 
but it did not want to bring about the same by accentuating differences but by 
bringing about rapprochement through understanding and persuasion. The owner 
of a factory and its employees were divided into groups whose interests clashed, 
so also were the large landholders vis-a-vis the small peasants. The American 
productive efficiency edged off the sharpness of class-conflicts which would 
not accentuate themselves through the increasing rise of national income. Shri 
Nehru also instanced the cases of the Indian princes who did not surrender 
their rights gladly. They were sandwiched between two forces, namely, the 
Government of India and the rising consciousness of the people and as such 
they became ready to accept the Government of India’s offer and reconcile 
themselves to the new pattern of life. 

In reply to a question as to why proper enthusiasm for constructive work 
was not created among the people at large and Congressmen in particular, despite 
the superb leadership of Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, who happened to be one of the 
foremost persons in the world, Shri Nehru replied that it was not the personality 
of any individual that counted. The Congress mind should be clear and bold. 
There was a feeling that the Congress people should avoid displeasing different 
interests who formed the corporate whole. As a result, these elements pulled in 
different directions and the Congressman was in a quandary. The Communist 
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Party, which claimed to enlist workers who worked with zeal and ardour for 
the mission entrusted to them, stood in an advantageous position in as much as 
they were wont to criticise the Government in power. It was for the first time 
that the Communist Government in Kerala had experienced opposition to their 
efforts in carrying out in practice the programme they advocated so far. The 
Congress Governments in office took upon themselves the task of leading the 
country through the different phases of constructive work undertaken in line 
with the professed objectives laid down by the Congress. The Socialists and 
the Communists had no such problem to face and they were free to indulge in 
vague shibboleths. It was through a clear enunciation of a policy and programme 
devised on a practical basis that the Congress could appeal to the people to 
participate in the constructive activities, and the record of the work done through 
combined efforts of the people would testify to the earnestness of the 
organisation. The organisation could not divest itself of the responsibility of 
practising what it professed and no class distinction between the privileged 
and the common people would be tolerated. 

In reply to a question, if it would be advisable to vest proprietary rights in 
the co-operatives instead of conferring rights of property on the tenants through 
the Tenancy Acts that were being brought into operation. Shri Nehru pointed 
out that the two questions should not be blended together. The tenants, as a 
matter of right, had to be given certain titles to land which were denied to them 
so long and whenever occasions arose to exercise their option in the matter of 
Pooling lands together for joint cultivation, they would be able to do so 
equally with the other holders of land. Continuing his remarks, Shri Nehru said 
whenever lands were reclaimed, these could be retained in the form of State 
Farms instead of parcelling them out in small tracts of land amongst the farmers. 
It had been found that by intensive cultivation and careful management, some 
State Farms produced fine crops. These could serve as model farms for the 
joint farming as also for carrying on experiments, the results of which might be 
made available to other agricultural farms. 

A suggestion was made that the Ministries in the State could profitably 
adopt the procedure that had been introduced in Bombay. They were asked to 
examine the grievances of the people relating to administrative funct-ioning 
and the disputes settled on the spot by them instead of leaving the matter to 
ollow the routine process of enquiry and action, Shri Nehru said in reply that 
there was no reason why this process, if found practical and helpful in Bombay, 
s ou d not be given a trial in other States as well. In any case, public contact 
must be maintained and Congressmen could take up the public complaints with 
the authorities concerned. 

A reference was made to the experiment that had been made in China in 
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manufacturing steel through village furnaces ." 0 Shri Nehru pointed out that the 
primitive method of producing iron implements was still being practised in 
tribal areas in India but one had to examine if the scheme proved economic. It 
had been reported that heavy amount of coal had to be used for the village 
furnaces in China and as such the experiment turned out to be uneconomic. Of 
course, China claimed that this process of manufacturing steel made the Chinese 
mechanic-minded, which was undoubtedly an essential pre-requisite in 
transforming an underdeveloped country into an industrialised one. The people 
should have the technical bias and the application of their mind and energy in 
that direction created an atmosphere conducive to the growth of industry as 
had been evidenced in the effective utilisation of industrial resources in Punjab, 
specially by the refugees from West Pakistan. 

In reply to a question as to why mills were started in preference to rural 
industries, which if duly encouraged would give scope for more employment, 
Shri Nehru pointed out that it was a definite policy of the State Governments to 
give full encouragement to the growth of such industries, thereby creating 
avenues of employment. 

A suggestion was made that the State Farms which ran at a loss should be 
converted into joint cooperative farms. Shri Nehru remarked that the experts 
were of the view that State Farms, if mechanised, should turn out to be more 
productive and efficient. He cited the example of a research that had been made 
in Almora 51 where crops had been raised to the extent of more than six times 
the average yield and he hoped that such experiments, if carried on State Farms 
under expert supervision, should be made available to the agriculturists on a 
wide scale. 

Shri Nehru urged on the Congressmen to realise the proper implications of 
a planned programme and that the people should be made plan conscious. One 
should not feel that one’s work was done merely by denouncing capitalism. 
Students of history should know that even in U.S.A., where capitalism thrived 
most, although the word ‘socialism’ was not used as such, the people accepted 
programmes of development which included items of social welfare work that 
savoured of socialism in earlier days. Capitalism had put the shattered economy 
of West Germany and Japan on its feet and there was a high level of production 
and rise in the standard of living which compared favourably to those of other 
countries who were among the victors. India wanted to achieve democratic 
socialism and carefully chalked its path. It was up to the Congressmen to 
accelerate the progress of the country towards the desired goal through unstinted 


50. Referring to the Great Leap Forward. 

51. At Boshi Sen’s laboratory in Almora. 
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efforts. It was only when there was no programme of work to undertake that 
the workers divided themselves into rival groups, but if a positive approach 
was made to the fulfilment of the objectives outlined in clear terms, it would 
not be hard to find the determined will of the people seeking fulfillment through 
the faithful discharge of obligations that devolved on them. 


24. At Alwar: Speech to Rajasthan PCC Officials 52 

JOINT FARMING SOCIETY 
“FIRM DECISION” TAKEN TO IMPLEMENT PROPOSAL 
NEHRU’S DECLARATION: VALUE OF SERVICE CO-OPS. 

Alwar, March 20. 

.... 53 In the afternoon, Mr. Nehru inaugurated a conference of the Presidents 
and Secretaries of the Congress Mandal Committees in Rajasthan. 54 

The conference has been called to discuss ways and means of implementing 
the Nagpur Congress resolution on agrarian reforms. 

Mr. Nehru told the conference that India was a predominantly agricultural 
country with 80 per cent of her people living on the land. It had, therefore, 
become of paramount importance that the people of the villages should be 
uplifted. But this could not be done by any magic or official proclamations. It 
had to be done by the people themselves. 

The Prime Minister said that the cooperative method gave them an 
opportunity to change the face of India’s villages. It was for the Mandal 
functionaries to explain to the villagers the advantages of cooperatives in every 
sphere. 

YIELD PER ACRE 

Mr. Nehru said that a farmer in Britain and America produced much more from 
an acre than the farmer in India. “We have to double and treble the present 
average yield per acre. Our land is good, our people are hard working. We can 


52. Report of speech while inaugurating a conference of the Presidents and Secretaries of 
the Congress Mandal Committees in Rajasthan, Alwar, 20 March 1959. From The Hindu , 
21 March 1959. 

53. The rest of the report is about a public meeting in Alwar; see item 9. 

54. Nehru reached Alwar at around noon and returned to Delhi the same evening. 
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certainly produce more with a little effort. An individual kisan may not be in a 
position, to do all by himself. But if a number of kisans got together, they could 
pool their resources and double their production. This would mean doubling 
the nation’s wealth.” 

The Prime Minister, however, cautioned the Mandal Presidents and 
Secretaries about the kisan’s old habits of changing very slowly. “You have to 
explain to the kisan the advantages of co-operation and convince him about it. 
Once the kisan is convinced, he will readily take to the co-operatives and co- 
operative farming.” 

Mr. Nehru said that education was very necessary to create a new spirit in 
the villages. “We want that in the next five to seven years, every boy and girl in 
the villages should get free school education. They should be made to attend 
schools so that when they grow up they may help in improving the village 
economy and change the face of their villages. We do not want an education 
that would drive these village boys to the cities in search of jobs to become 
‘babus’. They should stay in their villages. They should be imparted something 
of the beauty of the city and provided amenities that were now the monopoly of 
only towns and cities.” 

Mr. Nehru said that while agriculture had to be improved, there had to be 
greater industrial development also. Too much burden on the land in a country 
with a growing population would not bring about economic prosperity. More 
employment opportunities could be provided only through big, small and cottage 
industries. 

The Prime Minister said that service co-operatives were meant to replace 
the traditional Bania, the middleman, of the village. This would later help in 
developing co-operative farming. A strong base in the form of village panchayats 
was also very necessary. It was known that villagers quarreled amongst 
themselves but that was true of all people, even in the Congress “some people 
quarreled” amongst themselves and formed groups. This was an old weakness 
which had to be got over. The villagers had, therefore, to be given every 
opportunity to work through the panchayats and learn to work together through 
their mistakes. 

Mr. Nehru explained the Nagpur resolution on agrarian reform and said 
that a “firm decision” had been taken to introduce service co-operatives and 
co-operative farming and it had now to be “implemented in a firm way”. 

Mr. Nehru said that some people were opposed to planning. This was not a 
correct approach because it was only through planning that India could reach 
her goal of bringing about the economic emancipation of the people. 

“We want to change the structure of our society. We want a society based 
on socialism where people will have equal opportunities. We want socialism so 
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that the people in the villages may benefit the most.” 

The Prime Minister said that co-operative farming had to be explained to 
the villagers. “We propose to train village workers in service cooperatives. 
Arrangements are being made to impart this training to them so that a trained 
village worker could work in his own village and explain the purpose and 
meaning of service co-operatives to the villagers. It is very essential that service 
co-operatives should exist, because they will teach the villagers a new way of 
doing things.” 

Mr. Nehru said: “The time has come for all of us now to pull our weight 
together and made the concerted effort to get out of the morass of poverty. It is 
a new pilgrimage that we have undertaken. It is a new pledge to achieve 
economic freedom for the vast masses of the people. It is like our freedom 
pledge which we took long ago and fulfilled it through sacrifice, hard work and 
unity. In the same way, we have to fulfill this pledge of achieving economic 
freedom and bringing about socialism.” 

The Prime Minister warned people to remember that the world was passing 
through a great crisis. “Your neighbour, Pakistan, is passing through a strange 
period. In Europe, there is a danger of war. At this time, people in India had to 
be very careful to remain united and strong and work hard to build up their 
economy. We must remember that a weak country offers a standing invitation 
to others to come from outside and dominate it.” 


25. In Delhi: Speech at Civic Reception 55 

CO-OP. FARMING 
NEHRU’S APPEAL 

New Delhi 
March 22 

Prime Minister Nehru today urged the people to adopt in practice, as immediately 
as possible service Cooperative and Cooperative Farming to fulfil the growing 
needs of the country. He said that no sensible person would oppose the Nagpur 
resolutions. 

The Prime Minister was speaking at a reception given in honour of Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, the new Congress President, by the citizens of Delhi. 

55. Report of speech at a civic reception in honour of Indira Gandhi, the new Congress 
President, by the citizens of Delhi, 22 March 1959. New Delhi. From The Hindu , 23 
March 1959. 
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Mrs. Gandhi replying to the welcome address presented to her on behalf of 
the citizens of Delhi said that the main objective of the Congress Party was to 
raise output and ensure proper sharing of the output and to provide the best 
possible opportunities to each man according to his ability. 

Pandit Pant, the Union Home Minister, who also spoke, said: “The hard 
work and labour of every one of you can bring prosperity and fulfil what we 
have committed to you at Nagpur.” 

The reception was held at the Gandhi Ground where Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
was received by Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali, the Mayor of Delhi. Others present at the 
occasion included Mr. Krishna Menon, 56 Mr. A. P. Jain 57 and Mr. K.D. Malaviya. 

Two elephants stood on either side of the entrance gate constructed on 
earthen ware pitchers. As Mrs. Gandhi mounted the rostrum clarion blew a fan 
fare. 

Earlier the Pradesh Congress Party took out a procession in support of the 
Nagpur resolution. The procession, which passed through the streets of the old 
city terminated at the Gandhi Grounds. 

Mr. Nehru asked the people to keep pace with the rapidly changing world 
situations as otherwise there was danger of your being left behind. For this 
purpose he said India would have to learn from other more advanced countries. 
Rejecting new ideas, by dubbing them Socialist, or Communist or Capitalist 
and closing one’s mind to them would not serve the purpose. 

But, he said “we do not want to copy any country in particular. We should 
try to learn from the highly agriculturally advanced countries whose production 
was three times our per acre. 

India was at present faced with the problem of feeding over forty crores of 
people. With the next 20 to 23 years the population was expected to rise to 
about 70 crores. This meant feeding thirty crores more people. 


56. Union Minister of Defence. 

57. Union Minister of Food and Agriculture. 

58. On 23 March 1959, The Times of India reported: “No doubt, Mr. Nehru said, it was not 
easy to make this mental adjustment but the people had to make a stupendous effort to 
meet this challenge, otherwise they would lag behind other countries. He explained that 
the foremost problem before the country was how to raise the standard of living of its 
population of 40 crores. Obviously, this could not be done by pursuing old methods or 
by slogans and catch- words. The Prime Minister said he failed to understand what possible 
objection could there be to the Nagpur resolutions. Whatever be the industries set up in 
this country, the future prosperity was ultimately going to rest on the conditions existing 
in villages he stressed. This foundation, he said, had to be strengthened if the whole 
superstructure were not to crumble.” 
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For India, the Prime Minister, said, the best way to overcome this situation 
was by immediately adopting the cooperative method of agriculture. He said: 
“It can only be solved or met through service cooperative and cooperative 
farming/' The people in the villages should plough their lands together and 
later share the output and profits according to their legitimate shares. 

The older cooperatives might not have been sufficient, they were run more 
or less on official lines. 

It would be “an injustice" Mr. Nehru said if this method of cooperatives 
which has an urgent necessity in the present situation was not swiftly 
implemented. 


26. To Ramnarayan Chaudhary 59 


WTft 27, 1959 
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[Translation begins: 


March 27, 1959 


Dear Ramnarayanji, 

I have received your letter of the 26th instant. You have asked me about the 
Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh in it. Our policy has been to distance ourselves 
from this organisation, because in our opinion the objectives and manner of 
working of this organisation is very wrong and it has harmed the nation 


59. Letter to the Information Secretary. Bharat Sewak Samaj. File No. 2( IH8V57-56-PMS 
Also available in JN Collection. 
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If any of its members wish to work for the Bharat Sewak Samaj and accept 
its objectives then they can definitely do this. But participating in a meeting of 
the Samaj is another matter. 

Yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Translation ends] 


27. To Asok K. Chanda 80 

March 29, 1959 

My dear Asok, 

Your letter of March 28 in which you refer to some criticism of the Audit 
Department in the Congress Parliamentary party. I do not remember when these 
criticisms were made and who made them. Anyhow. I am glad you wrote on 
this subject. 

I am sending your letter to the Congress Party Secretary 6 ’ who can show it 
to the members interested. I do not think it would be worthwhile to do so in a 
public manner. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


60. Letter 

61 Nehru sent this letter to Ram Subhag Singh on the same day. 
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(b) States 
(i) Andhra Pradesh 

28. To N. Sanjiva Reddy: Dissdence 62 


March 18, 1959 


My dear Sanjiva Reddy, 

I have read in 4 The Hindu of the 27th February 1959, the report of a speech by 
your Minister for Agriculture, P. Thimma Reddy. 63 This is a very extraordinary 
speech for a Congress Minister to deliver, and I should like you to ask him to 
send me an explanation about it. A Congress Ministry is supposed to carry out 
the basic policies laid down by the Congress. Your Agriculture Minister 
apparently is attacking these very basic policies. Evidently, he has not even 
taken the trouble to understand what is happening and lives in a narrow world 
of his own creation. Please draw his attention to the recent resolution of the 
Working Committee. We cannot allow this kind of thing to continue. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


62. Letter. 

63. The Hindu of this date does not contain a report of such a speech by this Minister. 
However, The Hindu of 22 February 1959 carried an item “Minister Clarifies Report”, 
about an interview given on 21 February concerning a previous report: “Mr. P. Thimma 
Reddy, Minister for Agriculture, in an interview today clarified certain portions of his 
speech made at Gangadharanallur in Chittoor District while inaugurating the NES Block. 
[...] Mr. Thimma Reddy said that he did not make the statement that ‘land reforms were 
hasty and ill-conceived as mentioned in the report, nor did he ask anybody to ‘resist the 
Governmental measures.’ Mr. Thimma Reddy said that the speech was made in Telugu 
and some omissions had obviously taken place while translating and summarising [...]. 
Referring to the statement in the report that ‘they were powerless to stem the surging tide 
of forces generated by combined efforts of bureaucratic officialdom on the one side and 
the agricultural vested interests on the other,’ Mr. Thimma Reddy said that what he told 
the audience was that officers could not be expected to know the difficulties of ryots 
unless they brought them to their notice, even as the other sectors of the society were 
doing.” 
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(ii) Bihar 

29. To General Secretary, AICC: Selecting Congress 
Office-Bearers 64 

From the attached paper which you have sent me, it would appear that Shri 
Mahesh Prasad Sinha’s 65 name not could be considered as he had expressed his 
unwillingness to stand. Further, that there is a resolution of the Parliamentary 
Board stating that he should not stand for a period of four years since the last 
General Election. Hence his name cannot be considered. 

2. The name recommended now is Shri Ramanandan Rai. 66 1 do not know 
him and, therefore, can express no opinion. 

3. Shri Abdul Qayum Ansari 67 is a member of the Working Committee. I 
do not think he should stand casually, if I may say so. If he is to stand, he would 
naturally be approved by us, but it does not seem to me quite right for us to 
send his name merely because two individual members of the Mandal Congress 
Committee have recommended it. There is no evidence of what his chances 
might be and how far he would be supported. 

4. In these circumstances, there appears to be no more except that of Shri 
Ramanandan Rai. 


64. Note, 16 March 1959. 

65. Former Minister in the Bihar Government. 

66. Ramanandan Rai was elected to the Bihar Legislative Assembly in October 1959 from 
Sonbarsa, Muzaffarpur District. 

67. Ansari was President of Bihar Pradesh Congress Committee. 
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30. To Sri Krishna Sinha: D. N. Tiwary’s Grievance 68 


March 30, 1959 


My dear Sri Babu, 

I enclose copy of a letter from D.N. Tiwary, M.P. 69 He had previously also 
written to me or seen me about various matters and complained that he was 
being discriminated against. 70 Whether there is any justification for this or not, 
I do not know. But such a feeling should be removed. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(iii) Delhi 

31. To K. Ram: Land for Buddhist Dharamshala 71 

Please write to Shri K.G Bakula : and say that I have enquired into this matter. 
It is not easy for us to find Government land in Delhi, but we might be able to 
find a small piece of land for a Buddhist Dharamshala and a small Vihara. We 
should like to know: (1) What is the minimum land area required? Would about 
half to three quarters of an acre be adequate? (2) Have arrangements been 
made for the expenditure involved in putting up the structure and how much 
will this be? 

When we have these full particulars, we shall be able to send a more definite 
answer. 


68. Letter to the Chief Minister of Bihar. 

69. (1901-1993); Congressman from Bihar; Member, Bihar Legislative Assembly, 1937- 
39; Member, Lok Sabha, 1952-80; joined Janata Party in 1977. 

70. Tiwary wrote on 30 March 1959 that when he was president the governing body of the 
Janta college at Parsa it was denied affiliation; but a fortnight later another committee 
and president were appointed, and the College was granted affiliation. He referred to his 
earlier letter citing such discrimination because of the belief that “the Chief Minister of 
Bihar is against me”. 

71. Note to PPS, 7 March 1959. 

72. Kushak G Bakula, Head Lama of Ladakh; Minister of State for Ladakh Affairs and 
Trade Agencies, Jammu and Kashmir Government. 
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32. To Brij Krishna Chandiwala: Goshaia at Rajghat 73 


21 1959 


for sPifw, 

gwr 21 cbt fow i srtfr <muk efr ^ ftnar % -afir *ritf 

wfr I \ 74 fePT I 3T* if *$5 3^1T I 

^£f Fmadi % gam snsfar 3 ^ sir 9? 1 1 ^r-t-^r gt 

«et <iwi »n?t R<adi i 

aftr jfr <39% f^raT t 9Fft l Mf f^nr 9 ?t hr f?iFt 

^r, cif ifr ^ci iRRr 3fr to 9 9# otrt i ^r Ft ^t 3 

9epT Ft9 9lft?M, '3ftT % ifr I dfti'l STRT 7DRR ^T IRTiT TRT 3ftT FRTMT «RHT 

<^0 dH5t *f Hf?l ■3TTrTT I 

7RRR c^T mft $Rvf <^Ft TT^t f^TC f • 3TT I ^ ?RF 

=ET MiTf TFT 99RT did, ■Mi'll 9T?ft Mid MiR’^R 9>T I 75 

g*FRT 

'Jl < 4I6<vlirl 


[Translation begins: 

March 21, 1959 

Dear Brij Krishna, 

I have received your letter of 21st March. In it you have written to me about 
Rajghat and asked me for my opinion. 76 It is difficult for me to say anything 
about it. 

I do not feel that any extra zeal can be infused into the Friday prayers. At 
least, I see no way of doing this. 

And what you have written about a Gandhi Thought Centre being opened 
there in which cottage industries, etc., should be exhibited, that, too, I am not 

73. Letter to the Convenor of Delhi branch of Bharat Sewak Samaj. 

74. Chandiwala had written that Rajghat should be used as a medium to propagate Gandhiji's 
thoughts; weekly Friday prayers should be better organised; a centre and an ashram 
should be opened to teach people rural crafts, spinning, agricultural techniques etc., and 
publication of Gandhian literature. 

75. On 29 December 1958 the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi allocated Rs. 100,00,000 to set up a 
Gandhi Peace Foundation to disseminate Gandhian thought abroad. The Board also 
approved Rs. 5,00,000 for setting up Gandhi Bhavans at various universities. 

76. See fn 74 in this section. 
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able to comprehend to some extent. Such centres should be there in the country 
at various places, and some are already there. But, carrying out this display 
especially at Rajghat and establishing a goshala there is something I cannot 
understand. 

The whole visage of Rajghat is going to undergo a change and now, it has 
also been decided that a sort of centre should be established there, that is, of the 
Gandhi Peace Foundation. 

Yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Translation ends] 


33. To K. Ram: Jama Masjid Not Maintained 78 

Lady Mountbatten visited the Jama Masjid the other day and said that she was 
shocked to find the filth roundabout it and especially on the steps. In fact it was 
difficult to mount the steps because of this filth. There were goats all over, 
making a mess. You might draw the attention of the Chief Commissioner 
to this. 


77. See fn 75 in this section. 

78. Note to PPS, 29 March 1959. File No.40( 14)/56-60. PMS. Also avaible in JN Collection. 

79. A.D. Pandit. 
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(iv) Jammu and Kashmir 

34. To K.P.S. Menon: Soviet Delegation to Kashmir 80 

March 4. 1959 

My dear K.P.S., 

I have received your letter of March 3rd. I would be glad if the Soviet Delegation 
goes to Kashmir. 81 In fact, after receiving your letter, I had a message sent to 
Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad, the Prime Minister of the Jammu & Kashmir 
State. He replied that he would be happy to receive the Delegation. He is at 
present at Jammu where the State Assembly is holding its session. I understand 
that this session will end on the 13th and he can go to Srinagar on the 14th. 
Therefore, he would not like the Delegation to go to Srinagar before the 14th. 

That date I presume would suit the Delegation also as they will be in Delhi 
up to the 13th evening. They could go on the 14th morning to Srinagar direct 
and spend two, three or four days there. They will be welcome to spend as long 
a time there as they like. Srinagar, of course, will be cold, but that will not 
affect them. The real time to go to the Kashmir Valley is early in April when 
there are beginnings of the Spring visible. However, that cannot be helped. 

Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad is sending me a letter of invitation for the 
Soviet Delegation. You may, however tell them about this invitation from the 
Prime Minister of Jammu & Kashmir State, adding that I hope that they will be 
able to accept it. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


80. Letter to India’s Ambassador to the USSR. 

81. The Soviet delegation visited Kashmir from 14 to 18 March 1959. 
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35. To Shankar Prasad: Avoid Corruption 82 

March 5, 1959 

My dear Shankar Prasad, 

I enclose a letter 83 from GM. Sadiq. 84 I am not sending any answer to him. But, 
as I told you, he is seeing me tomorrow evening for a short while. 

You might show this letter to the Home Minister and, later, to the Prime 
Minister of Jammu & Kashmir. 


You Said It 

By LAXMAN 



No! I won't accept anything unless you assure me all this is not a bribe ! 
(FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 5 MARCH 1959) 


82. Letter to the Secretary for Kashmir Affairs. File No. KS-25/59, p. 22, MHA. Also available 
in JN Collection. 

83. See Appendix 5. 

84. Leader of the Democratic National Conference. 
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I do not wish to say anything about it except that it is our policy always to 
avoid any transaction connected with a Minister or his relatives, which might 
lead to public criticism. Apart from this, we also avoid any kind of monopolies. 
Of course, a Minister’s son or other near relatives need not be prevented from 
doing their normal business, but some particular care has to be taken from the 
public point of view. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


36. To Bakhshi: Soviet Delegation and Hammarskjold to 
Kashmir 85 

March 6, 1959 

My dear Bakhshi, 

I have received your invitation to the Russian Delegation visiting India. I have 
had this conveyed to them. I have not had an answer from them yet, but I feel 
sure that they will be happy to visit Kashmir. The Leader of the Delegation is 
H.E. Mr. A. A. Andreyev. 86 He is an oldish man, who was connected with Lenin. 
He is greatly respected in the Soviet Union and is a Member of the Presidium. 

The Deputy Leader is H.E. Mr. N. A. Mukhitdinov. He is young, but already 
has an important place, as Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the 
Council of Nationalities of the Supreme Soviet, USSR. 87 He comes from 
Uzbekistan. I met him at Tashkent and he accompanied me to Samarkent [sic]. 88 
He is able, wide awake and full of energy. He appears to be one of the coming 
men of the Soviet Union. His name is an adaptation, I think, of Mohi-ud-din. 
Our Ambassador, K.P.S. Menon, is travelling about with them, and he wrote to 
me that Mukhitdinov asked him some questions about Kashmir. It was really 
this that led K.P.S. Menon to think of their visit to Kashmir. I think it will be a 
good thing if they go there, and I hope that you will give them every courtesy. 
Probably, they will not stay more than two days. They are likely to go on the 
morning of the 14th March. But I am not sure yet. 


85. Letter to Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad, the Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir. 

86. Member, Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of USSR. 

87. Also Member, Central Committee CPSU, 1952-66. 

88. In June 1955. 
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Hammarskjoeld, the Secretary-General of the U.N. also intends paying a 
visit to Kashmir, probably for two days only. 89 He has made it perfectly clear 
that this is a private and personal visit and he does not wish to give interviews. 
This is a clear hint that he does not wish to see people other than those in the 
Government, that is, especially you. You will, of course, meet him, and you can 
introduce him to some members of your Government. 

I might mention to you that during Hammarskjoeld’s visit to Pakistan a 
few days ago, he had a very cool reception there, and he is rather annoyed at 
this, and the U.N. officials are extremely dissatisfied with this cavalier treatment 
of the Secretary-General. 90 He avoided answering questions on Kashmir. He 
stated subsequently to our High Commissioner 91 that on the whole, he found 
less heat about Kashmir in Pakistan than he had experienced previously. 
Hammarskjoeld, as a matter of fact, is full of the Berlin crisis and the European 
situation. He is not thinking much of Kashmir. 

I hope you will give him a friendly reception and every courtesy. 

I am going away for a few days to Rajasthan and Bombay. I shall be returning 
on the 11th evening. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


37. To Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad: Dissidence 92 


March 6, 1959 


My dear Bakhshi, 

Thank you for your long letter of March 5 which I have received today. 43 1 wish 
you had not taken the trouble to write to me in such detail and to send me large 
numbers of other papers. As a matter of fact, I can find time with difficulty to 
read through all the enclosures of your letter and, if I read them, I would probably 
not understand much. I feel rather guilty at taking up so much of your time in 


89. Hammarskjold visited Kashmir from 20 to 22 March 1959. 

90. On arrival in Delhi from Nepal on 18 March, Dag Hammarskjold explained that he had 
come to make contacts in South East Asia which was a “very important sector of UN. 
He also said that he had to see things for himself since he was responsible for the UN 
mission in Kashmir. See also item 187. 

9 1 . Rajeshwar Dayal. 

92. Letter. File No. KS-25/59, pp. 30-32, MHA. Also available in JN Collection. 

93. See Appendix 6. 
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this matter. That was not my intention. It is my usual practice to send any letters 
of criticism or complaint that I receive to the heads of the States concerned. I 
want them to know what I have received and to decide for themselves if any 
matter requires consideration. My sending those letters does not mean my 
endorsing anything that is said there or of my demanding explanations about 
everything mentioned. It was in pursuance of this routine practice of mine that 
I sent you the letters from Sadiq and P.N. Dogra . 94 

You need not have said much to me about the activities of the Democratic 
National Conference or the Praja Parishad. I know them well enough. Here in 
Parliament we have to face a daily barrage of criticism and complaint and 
motions for adjournment, etc. There is a special attack on me, sometimes direct, 
sometimes indirect, from all the Opposition Parties. We see here, as in Kashmir, 
quite opposite parties in Opposition combining against us. In spite of their 
unfair tactics, we try to explain everything and to make full statements whenever 
necessary. As you perhaps know, there has been a persistent attack on Mathai . 95 
This is really aimed at me. I think that a great deal that has been said in this 
connection is not only untrue, but most unfair. I have nevertheless instituted a 
full though informal enquiry. 9 * I would do that in almost any case, but more 
particularly in regard to any person connected with me. 

I think that the agitation led by the Democratic National Conference against 
your food policy is wholly unjustified. Also many of their other activities are 
improper. Their two principal demands appear to be about the Election 
Commission and the Supreme Court. Personally I think that it would be desirable 
to extend the scope of the Election Commission to the J & K State. That would 
be a wise political move. About the Supreme Court, I am not concerned at the 
present stage. 

About transfers of State officers outside the State, I can hardly conceive 
that a large-scale transfer will be good. But we have been encouraging the 
various States in India to exchange officers from time to time with the Central 
Government. This widens the vision of those officers and gives them better 
training for efficient work. So also, Central Government officers are able to get 
in touch with the lower ranks of the administration. To some extent, this might 
be followed in Kashmir, but on a small scale. The level of administration in J & 


94. President, Jammu and Kashmir Praja Parishad. 

95. M.O. Mathai, Nehru’s Special Assistant, who resigned in the wake of allegations of 
corruption in January 1959. See SWJN/SS/46/pp. 374-391. 

96. This refers to the enquiry conducted by the Cabinet Secretary Vishnu Sahay into these 
allegations. 
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K State is not, I think, high, and this exchange will, I feel sure, be of benefit to 
all concerned. 

The one thing here that troubles me is the constant charge and the widespread 
impression about corruption. I think that these charges and this impression are 
exaggerated. Anyhow, we are taking every feasible step to eradicate corruption, 
and we are meeting with a good deal of success. Certainly I think that the 
higher ranks of our Services contain men and women of integrity and capacity. 
But this cannot be said of the lower ranks and especially petty Railway officials 
and Post Office men. Every month I get a report of scores of cases where action 
has been taken by us. We have special Departments of Intelligence and Police 
to deal with this matter. 

I think that probably the most important thing about an administration is 
the belief in its fair-play and integrity. Hence my anxiety to deal with this as 
thoroughly as possible. It is in this matter also that I would like you to pay your 
special attention. 

Yesterday I received another letter from GM. Sadiq . 97 I passed it on to 
Shankar Prasad. In this letter he complained of agencies being given to particular 
persons and often monopolies being created. I do not know what the facts are, 
and you will no doubt keep them in view and take necessary measures. We take 
particular care about such matters. Indeed, I hope that we shall do away with 
contractors and intermediaries and agents who are seldom satisfactory. We 
cannot do this immediately, but we are going along those lines. Nothing affects 
the credit of an administration so much as a general belief in its integrity, 
specially among the people at the top. 

I have written to you separately about the visit of the Soviet mission to 
Kashmir. Also of Hammarskjoeld . 98 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


97. See Appendix 5. 

98. See the preceding item. 
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38. To K. Ram: Magray on Kashmir 99 

No reply should be sent to this letter. Shri Magray 100 has written to me previously 
several times and I have replied to him. 101 Subsequently I found that he is some 
kind of an employee in India House, London, and is slightly unbalanced. 
Sometimes he has praised conditions in Kashmir greatly; at other times, he has 
criticised them. 

2. However, you can send this letter to Shri Shankar Prasad together with 
my note. 102 


39. To Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad: Sheikh Abdullah’s 
Defence 103 

March 18, 1959 

My dear Bakhshi, 

I received a letter from Sheikh Abdullah a day or two ago. 104 1 am enclosing a 
copy of it and asking Shankar Prasad to have it delivered to you. 

I do not know what the facts are about facilities for defence. But in such a 
case, or indeed in any case, facilities should be given for defence. In the present 
case which attracts so much public attention in India and outside, it is particularly 
important that no complaint of this kind should arise. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


99. Note, 7 March 1959. File No. KS-7/59, p. 2, MHA. Also available in JN Collection. 

100. Mohammad Magray was a member of the Kashmiri Association of Europe. 

101. For Nehru’s letters to Magray, see SWJN/SS/42/pp. 567-568 and 586-588. 

102. K. Ram forwarded Magray ’s letter, along with Nehru’s note, to Shankar Prasad on 9 
March 1959. 

103. Letter. 

104. See Appendix 6. 
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40. To Shankar Prasad: Sheikh Abdullah’s Defence 105 

I am sending you a copy of Sheikh Abdullah’s letter to me and its enclosures. I 
have already sent a copy to the Home Minister. 

2. I enclose an extra copy of this letter for Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad. 
Please have this delivered to him. 

3. I think we should make every effort to give all normal facilities for 
defence. I do not know how far Sheikh Abdullah’s complaints are justified. But 
in a matter of this kind, we should not give the slightest cause for complaints. 


41. To M.J. Desai: Begum Abdullah on Sheikh Abdullah 106 

Please see the attached cutting about Begum Abdullah’s denial about the 
allowance being given to Sheikh Abdullah's family. 107 A month or two ago 
Sheikh Abdullah’s son mentioned this to me and I drew the attention of, I think 
Bakhshi Saheb as well as Shri Shankar Prasad to it. 108 I had told them that 
although technically under-trial prisoners are not entitled to any allowance, as 
a detenu was, nevertheless the Kashmir Government will continue this 
allowance. You might draw the attention of Shri Shankar Prasad to this. 


105. Note, 18 March 1959. 

106. Note, 23 March 1959. File no. 2-1/58-KU, Vol. II. p. 62-c/notes, MEA. Also available 
in JN Collection. 

107. On 21 March 1959, the Dawn carried a report by J. N. Sathu, their Delhi correspondent, 
as follows: “New Delhi, 20 March. Describing the Government claim [of Rs 1000 as 
family allowance] as false and baseless, she [Begum Abdullah] said in a statement in 
Srinagar that since Sheikh Abdullah’s inclusion as an accused in the conspiracy case he 
was not getting any family allowance. A similar disclaimer was recently issued by P L. 
Lakhanpal, Chairman of the End Kashmir Dispute Committee, characterising Bakhshi 
Government’s claim as a ‘tissue of lies’.” 

108. In fact, Nehru wrote to Vishnu Sahay, the Cabinet Secretary, on 29 January 1959. See 
SWJN/SS/46/pp. 327-328. 
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42. To Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah 109 


March 25, 1959 

My dear Sheikh Abdullah, 

Thank you for your letter dated the 5th March 1959 which I received a few 
days ago. 110 As you had referred in this letter to various difficulties in the way 
of your defence, I enquired into these matters. Hence the delay in my sending 
you an answer. 

A Most unfortunate chain of circumstances has resulted in a number of 
happenings in Jammu & Kashmir State which, as you no doubt realise, I regret 
greatly. It is a matter of sorrow to me that judicial proceedings should be 
instituted against an old and valuable colleague of ours. Also it has been and 
continues to be my earnest desire that the people of the State should prosper 
and the troubles which have pursued them for so many years should end. 
Unfortunately, events are often more powerful than one’s wishes. 

As a result of my enquiry, the person who is in charge of the case has sent 
a long report about it. He says that every effort is being made to treat you and 
the other accused with special consideration even where this involves some 
relaxation of jail rules. He states that since your arrival in that jail, you have 
had 34 interviews, 19 with legal advisers and 15 with relatives. The legal advisers 
are not subjected to any personal search but, according to the rules, interviews 
have to be within sight but out of hearing of the jail authorities. Mr. Mohd. 
Latif, the lawyer for the defence to whom you have referred, has, I understand, 
been afforded facilities to stay in the Dak Bungalow at Jammu. As for Mr. 
Abdul Ahab, 111 I am informed that his arrest was wholly unconnected with the 
case and took place for entirely different activities. 

None of us knew at any time of your intention to engage Nageswar Prasad 1 12 
as your Counsel. If Nageswar Prasad had been offered a brief for the defence, 
there would have been no question of engaging him for the prosecution. 


109. Letter. 

1 10. See Appendix 6. 

1 1 1 . A young law graduate of Sopore, mentioned as Ahad in Sheikh Abdullah’s letter. 

112. Government counsel in Kashmir Conspiracy Case. 
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I am anxious, as you are, that this unfortunate case should bring out the 
truth, whatever that may be. Also that it should be expedited and should not be 
allowed to drag on. I have often laid stress on this. My information is that the 
responsibility for most of the delays lies on the accused in the case. 

I hope you are keeping well. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(v) Kerala 


43. To O. Pul la Reddi: Subsidizing Factory at 
Kozhikode 113 

I agree with what the Defence Minister 114 and you have said in this matter. We 
cannot subsidise this Factory nor can we give a guarantee for a number of 
years. But we should be prepared to buy from them at the normal rate, and we 
may buy from them as well as from others. 

2. You may reply to Shri A.K. Gopalan. 115 You can say that I forwarded 
the letter to the Defence Ministry which has examined this matter again. They 
are perfectly prepared to buy from this Factory at the normal price. If they 
subsidise it to any extent, this would mean adding to their Defence estimates. A 
number of such factories in Madras and Andhra Pradesh had been advanced 
loans and they are still in arrears of debt. If this State Factory at Kozhikode can 
submit tenders on a competitive basis, it will be easier to deal with its produce. 

3. You may add that Shri Gopalan’s letter has been forwarded to the 
Ministry of Food & Agriculture. 


113. Note to O. Pulla Reddi, Defence Secretary, 13 March 1959. 

114. V.K. Krishna Menon. 

115. CPI, Lok Sabha MP from Pal ghat, Kerala. 
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44. In the Lok Sabha: Central Aid to Kerala 116 

Shri Vajpayee : 117 Will the Minister of Planning be pleased to state: 

(a) Whether Government’s attention has been drawn to press report stating 
that MPs from Kerala have alleged that Central aid to the Kerala State 
was being misused; 

(b) If so, whether Government has enquired into all allegations; and 

(c) If so, the facts in this regard ?... 118 

The Prime Minister and Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru): I would like to clear up the position. The Planning 
Commission is an expert body. The Ministry of Planning is a Ministry of the 
Government of India dealing with the subject in all its aspects. It is a liaison 
body; with all the Ministries of the Government of India plus the Planning 
Commission, of course. It is not easy to define the boundaries in a hard and fast 
way, because the main function of planning, the detailed work is done by the 
Planning Commission in consultation with all the Ministries. But the Ministry 
of Planning is a kind of link between all these and, of course, in so far as 
Parliament is concerned. .. 

Mr. Speaker: The Minister is responsible. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: the Minister is responsible. 

Mr. Speaker: The question is, “whether Government’s attention has been 
drawn to press reports stating that MPs from Kerala have alleged that Central 
aid to the Kerala State was being misused?” Whether it concerns the Ministry 

116. Reply to questions, 16 March 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXVII 
cols 6309-6311. 

117. Atal Bihari Vajpayee, Jan Sangh, MP from Balrampur, UP. 

1 1 8. The Deputy Minister of Planning, S. N. Mishra, replied that no specific complaints had 
been made to the Planning Commission in this regard; however, N. Keshava (Congress, 
MP from Bangalore City, Mysore) asked whether some cooperatives started by the 
Communists had received Central funds without tenders being called for- and K P. Kutti 
Knshnan Nair (Congress, MP from Kozhikode, Kerala) whether labour cooperatives, 
which had nothing to do with labour or cooperation, had been started and contracts 
given to individual Communists, who further handed out sub-contracts. S. N. Mishra 
explained that “the Ministry of Planning functions in Parliament on behalf of the Planning 
Commission.... is a kind of liaison between it, that is the Planning Commission and 
Parliament. At this point, Nehru intervened. 
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of Planning or any other Ministry is not clear. Of course, the Centre is 
there. The Finance Minister must answer, I think. It is Central aid, and the 
allegation is that it was being misused. That is the allegation of Members 
of Parliament from Kerala. The hon. Minister need not say that the Planning 
Commission has no information. He may say that “I have no information.” 
He has no information. 

The Minister of Labour and Employment and Planning (Shri Nanda): The 
Planning Commission is charged with certain functions and the details of the 
administration of every branch in the State do not come to the Planning 
Commission. There are other Ministries concerned with those activities who 
may deal with those things. 

Mr. Speaker: If the hon. Ministers find that the question is not appropriately 
put to them they would kindly transfer it to the concerned Minister who 
ought to answer that question. 


(vi) Madhya Pradesh 

45. To K.N. Katju: Dissidence 119 

March 27, 1959 

My dear Kailas Nath, 

I was concerned to know that you had been unwell. I hope you have fully 
recovered now. I am looking forward to seeing you here at the time of the 
meeting of the National Development Council. 120 

When you come here, I should like tc have a talk with you about the general 
conditions in Madhya Pradesh and, more especially, in the Government and 
the Party. I have a feeling that there is a certain looseness and lack of 
compactness. There appear to be various forces at work which produce this 
tendency, and there are some ambitious persons deliberately working them. 


119. Letter to the Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh. 

120. It met on 3 and 4 April 1959. 
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This applies to the general Congress organisation also. I think that all these 
should be pulled up, and rather a strong hand is necessary. 121 

In this context it becomes rather important as to whom you appoint as 
Minister in place of Takhtmal Jain. 122 Will such a person help in adding to this 
tendency or in strengthening your hands and thereby strengthening the 
functioning of the Government? I hope that you might discuss this matter with 
me when you come here. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(vii) Madras 

46. To K. Kamaraj: Annoying Security Arrangements 123 


My dear Kamaraj, 


March 21, 1959 


Your letter of March 19th with two alternative programmes for my visit to your 
State. I have looked carefully into both these programmes. I think that your 
programme No. I, which includes a visit to Ramanathapuram, is too heavy a 
one and will be far too much of a rush. I rather doubt if we can follow your 
timings and I hate being delayed everywhere. Also you must remember that I 
am a little older than I was. 


Therefore I suggest that you give up the visit to Ramanathapuram and adopt 
programme No. II. 


121. On 19 March 1959, the Statesman reported recent events in Madhya Pradesh: (i) a 

grievance conference of MPs blaming Katju for everything and an MP shouting “Doctor, 
heal thyself first!”; (ii) a PCC meeting’s “catalogue of complaints” and the PCC President 
Mahant Laxminarayandas’s severe indictment of the Katju government; (iii) the “Maulana 
Tarzi affair" in which Maulana Tarzi Mashriqi was appointed Planning Adviser by Katju 
after consulting three Cabinet colleagues, but Tarzi had to resign on 27 February 1959 
after a protest memorandum from 116 out of 231MLAs; (iv) the Vidhan Sabha’s budget 
session when opposition and Congress speeches could not be distinguished. Katju did 
not respond to charges of favouritism and nepotism. 

122. Minister of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture in the Madhya Pradesh Government 
till August 1958; General Secretary, Indian National Congress. 

1 23. Letter to the Chief Minister of Madras State. 
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There is one matter which I should like to clear up. Whenever I go on tour, 
police and security arrangements are terrific and very costly. So far as I am 
concerned, they embarrass me greatly and they inconvenience the public even 
more. Even from the security point of view, they are totally unnecessary. 

I am not objecting to security arrangements. But I do feel that what is 
normally done is wholly unnecessary from the security point of view. So far as 
I know, this kind of thing is not done in any other country, except perhaps in 
some small countries where there is a civil war on. The other day I was in 
Bombay and I was quite shocked to see how the whole city’s life was upset by 
my visit. Traffic was held up for long periods and many police were deployed 
for this purpose. Far too many police and other cars accompanied me. I was so 
annoyed with all this that I said I would abandon all my programme the next 
day if this occurred again. Consequently, orders were issued for traffic not to 
be stopped, for the police not to line the roads and for far fewer cars to 
accompany me. It was found the next day that this arrangement was not only 
much successful, but much better than previous ones and everything passed off 
well and to time. 

Whenever I object to these security arrangements I am told by the State 
authorities that such are the instructions from the Centre. When I come back to 
Delhi and protest to the Home Ministry, I am told that it was not the fault of the 
Central instructions, but the way they are carried out by the State authorities. 

Anyhow, this kind of thing must stop and I am having these instructions 
issued from the Centre care-fully revised. You will, no doubt, get them in good 
time. Meanwhile, I would request you to have instructions issued for my tour 
to the following effect: 

1 . On no account must traffic be stopped. This applies, of, course, chiefly 
to Madras City. I have never heard of traffic being stopped in the big 
cities of Europe or America because some VIP is passing by, including 
Presidents and Prime Ministers. Only near a place where a function is 
to take place there might be some arrangement of traffic because of 
the crowds that collect there. 

2. Large numbers of police forces are not to be mobilised and collected 
for my tour. The preparations that are sometimes made make it appear 
that there is going to be a big battle. Surely, the kind of security that I 
might require is not of this nature. Only at public meetings and other 
crowded places should some extra police be employed. Roads should 
not be lined by the police, whether in the city or in the countryside. I 
remember an answer to a question in your State Legislature about the 
expenses involved on a previous tour of mine. I was shocked to read 
this and find how much money was spent, chiefly on police transport 
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and allowances, when I go to a place. 

3. The cars that accompany me should be as few as possible. I do not like 
long processions. As for police cars and motor cycles, there might be 
in the city 2 motor cycles, one pilot car and a car immediately following. 

I would really prefer even less, but as I have insisted on the streets not 
being lined and the traffic not being stopped, I am agreeing to what I 
have suggested above. 

In the rural areas there can be thus two cars — a pilot car and one behind — 
and no motor cycles. No big wagon containing policemen should follow me 
about. 

These are some odd suggestions. The main thing is that the arrangements 
should be simple and unobtrusive and should not inconvenience the public or 
involve much expense. 124 

I have received a letter from Shri Karumuttu Thiagarajan 1 ^ inviting me to 
lay the foundation stone of the Administrative Block of Thiagarajar College of 
Engineering at Madurai when I go there. Now that I am spending more time at 
Madurai, perhaps this might be possible. If you are agreeable to this engagement, 
you can put this in. The invitation has come on behalf of Shri S. Varadachariar, 1 ' 6 
former Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

I am agreeable to leaving Madras on the morning of the 16th. But I should 
like to take off from the airport at 8 a.m. if possible, or at 8.15 at the latest. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


124. Nehru wrote a similar note to G B. Pant on 25 March. See item 96. 

125. Karumuttu Thiagraja Chettiar (1893-1974); freedom fighter and industrialist from 
Madurai; close associate of Mahatma Gandhi, Annie Besant and Srinivasa Iyengar; 
established many educational institutions including the Thiagarajar College of 
Engineering; set up several textile mills including Meenakshi Mills; founded Bank of 
Madura and Madura Insurance Co. 

1 26. Srinivasa Vardachariar, Judge, Federal Court of India, 1939-46, also Acting Chief Justice, 
April-June 1943. 
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(viii) The North East 

47. To Saiyid Fazl Ali: British Press, Tea Planters, and 
Naga Militants 127 


March 3, 1959 

My dear Fazl Ali, 

Your letter of February 27th. 

I have seen Donald Wise’s 12 * articles 129 and, in fact, questions in Parliament 
on the subject. At first I thought that the story of going into the Naga Hills was 
probably made up. Subsequently, we had further information and we learnt that 
he was staying with some European tea planters who arranged a meeting with 
Naga hostiles. The Nagas took Donald Wise into the interior of their territory 
and gave him their highly coloured and largely false story which Donald Wise 
lapped up. 

So far as we know, Donald Wise has left India and we cannot get hold of 
him. But we are taking up this matter with the UK High Commission. Also we 
think that some action should be taken with regard to the European tea planters 
who apparently were parties to this game. 

As for the measure of autonomy to be given to the Nagas, you know that I 
have been in favour of a good deal of local autonomy, and I hope that some 
proposals will be worked out. The only aspect that we should be careful about 
is not to give power to the hostile Nagas for greater mischief. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


127. Letter to the Governor of Assam. 

128. (1918- 1998); worked as a junior reporter for the Daily Mirror and the Daily Sketch: 
joined the Territorial Army and called up in 1939; taken prisoner by the Japanese in 
Singapore; after the War worked as a reporter in South Africa and Kenya for the Rand 
Daily Mail and the Daily Express: worked as a war correspondent from Asia. Africa and 
the Middle East; rejoined the Daily Mirror in 1960; wrote for the Far Eastern Economic 
Review in the late 1970s. 

129. Donald Wise’s article appeared with an eight-column headline. “Headhunters’ War”, 
and a five-column sub-heading “I saw the hills of the naked and dead,” on the first page 
of the Daily Express of 9 February 1959 from London. Nehru’s referred to it in the Lok 
Sabha on 5 May 1959. See SWJN/SS/49/p. 295. 
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48. To S. Dutt: British Press, Tea Planters, and 
Naga Militants 130 

I am sending you a letter from the Governor of Assam and copy of my reply. 

2. What is happening about Donald Wise and the tea planters? Have we 
taken any steps? 

3. The Governor suggests that our Intelligence should make a list of Naga 
atrocities, etc. Perhaps it would be advisable to have some such list in case we 
need it sometime or other. 


49. To Saiyid Fazl Ali: British Press, Tea Planters, and 
Naga Militants 131 

March 4. 1959 

My dear Fazl Ali. 

Your letter of March 2. 

If Donald Wise is still in Assam. I have no doubt whatever that we should 
take action against him. Exactly what form this action should take might be 
considered. If he has broken any law. he should be punished for it. The least 
action that we can take is to turn him out of Assam. 

In this connection we must also take action against Tea Estate Managers 132 
who put him in touch with the Nagas. 

As for the daughter and son of Phizo. my first reaction is that no passports 
should be given to them to go abroad, but that some monetary help might be 
provided for them for their studies, etc. I do not know what their age is. But we 
shall consider this matter further. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


130. Note to SubimaJ Dutt. FS. 3 March 1959. 

131. Letter. 

132. Rigby and Johnson, initials not known; named in Nehru's message to Subimal Dutt, 
3 June 1959 See SWJN/SS/49/pp 300-301 
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50. To Saiyid Fazl Ali: British Press, Tea Planters, and 
Naga Militants 133 


March 6, 1959 


My dear Fazl Ali, 

I am writing to you about Donald Wise who you suggested had become a 
Manager of a Tea Estate. I think there is some mistake about this. What was 
said was that he had impersonated himself as such a Manager. We have tried 
hard to find out where Donald Wise is and have not yet succeeded. It is believed 
that he has left India. We are pursuing our enquiries about him as well as the 
Managers of two Tea Estates who, it is said, helped him. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


51. To Saiyid Fazl Ali: British Press, Tea Planters, and 
Naga Militants 134 

March 11, 1959 

My dear Fazl Ali, 

Thank you for your letter of March 5th, giving further information about Donald 
Wise. I quite agree with you that we must pursue this matter to the end and take 
any action that may be possible against the people concerned, including the 
Managers of the Tea Estates. 

I would not advise you to write to A.D. Shroff, 135 at any rate for the time 
being. Shroff is very bitter against our Government and he is the kind of person 
who allows this bitterness to affect him in other matters also. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


133. Letter. 

1 34. Letter. 

1 35. Director, Tata Sons, and one of the founders of Forum for Free Enterprise. 
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52. To K. Ram: Cultural Institutions in Imphal 136 

I shall speak to the Chief Commissioner 137 tomorrow. Meanwhile, my reactions 
are as follows: 

i) It is never right to try to start any institution of this kind on a big scale. 
If it grows, well and good. To begin with, it should be on a small scale. 

ii) It should not be managed from Delhi. Broad directions may be given. 
But, for all practical purposes, the Managing Committee should 
function at Imphal. I have no objection to the scheme proposed by the 
Chief Commissioner, but I do not see any difficulty in the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi continuing some kind of a distant control of the local 
dance college or Akademi, provided this control is distant and gives 
full freedom locally. The present arrangements by the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi appear to me too ambitious and complicated. 

iii) For the first time, we have got a Chief Commissioner and his wife 
who are deeply interested in dance, music, etc., and who have the 
competence to deal with this matter. They should be given full 
opportunity to function and not be tied down by having to refer 
everything to Delhi. . 

iv) So far as I remember, the monies I have given, have not come from the 
PM’s National Relief Fund, but from the special fund for folk dances. 
I am prepared to give them some more money out of that fund. 

v) I am broadly in agreement with what Shrimati Raina has written, and 
I have no objection to the money I have sent being used for the purposes 
mentioned by her. 

vi) I agree. You might have a meeting arranged between Shri Raina and 
representatives of the Sangeet Natak Akademi. 


136. Note, 18 March 1959. 

137. J.M. Raina. 
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(ix) Punjab 


53. To Tara Singh: Gurdwara Politics 136 


March 7, 1959 

Dear Master Tara Singh, 

Thank you for your letter of the 5th March which I have read with care. 139 1 do 
not think I have anything to add to what I wrote to you previously. 140 So far as 
I can understand, the arrangements made are to the advantage of the Sikhs of 
the old PEPSU and are more or less temporary arrangements till fresh elections 
are held. 141 

Government must necessarily take interest in any legislation which has to 
pass the legislature. In questions affecting religious matters, the opinions of 
people of that religion should count. The fact that a Minister happens to belong 
to that religion, does not deprive him of his right as a follower of that religion. 

It seems to me obvious that the previous arrangement to have representatives 
from the old State of PEPSU was a very limited one, and the present arrangement 
is much wider and gives greater opportunities to the Sikhs there. It is certainly 
not a full election which, I take it, will follow later. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


54. To Partap Singh Kairon: Gurdwara Politics 142 


16th March. 1959 


My dear Partap Singh, 

This morning I received a letter from Master Tara Singh dated 14th March 
from Dharamsala Sub-jail. 143 This had been sent on by the Superintendent of 
the Sub-jail to the DIG Police, Chandigarh, who sent the original to me by 


138. Letter to Tara Singh, Akali leader. 

139. See Appendix 8. 

140. For Nehru's letter of 7 January 1959, see SWJN/SS/46/p. 338. 

141. This refers to the Gurdwara ( Amendment) Act. 1 959. which provided for the management 
of gurdwaras in the former PEPSU by the SGPC 

142. Letter to the Chief Minister of Punjab. 

143. See Appendix 12. 
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special messenger. 144 I enclose a copy of this letter. I have given a copy to 
Pantji also. 

I had hoped to see you this morning but I have just found that you have 
gone to Chandigarh. I shall speak to you on the phone. 14 ' 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


55. To Tara Singh: Gurdwara Politics 146 

March 19. 1959 

My dear Master Tara Singh, 

Thank you for your letter of the 14th March which reached me on the 16th. * 
You refer in your letter to your visit to me some time ago w hen you told me 
that the Punjab Government was interfering in the management of the Sikh 
Gurdwaras by the legislation it was then promoting in the State Assembly. 1 
assured you then that Government had no desire to interfere in religious matters. 
When, however, anv kind of legislation is to be considered, this has to go through 
the normal constitutional processes. As you had brought this matter to my notice. 
I enquired into it and wrote to the Governor and the Chief Minister to acquaint 
me with the facts. Subsequently, I went to Chandigarh and discussed this matter 
with them also. 

I discovered that a major change had been made in the proposed legislation 
and in fact I was told by some Sikh members of the Assembly, who had opposed 
the previous draft legislation that this change had met their wishes and they 
had no further grievance left. I was happy to learn this. Also it appeared that 
this legislation was meant to cover a relatively brief period till the next general 
election for the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee which was to 


144 Tara Singh had been arrested on 1 2 March and sent to Dharamsala Sub-jail He had been 
opposing the Sikh Gurdwara (Amendment) Act. 1959. and had proposed to lead a silent 
mass protest march in Delhi on 15 March Although he was arrested on 12 March in 
Amntsar under the Preventive Detention Act. a large march took place. 

145. On 18 March. Kairon met Nehru and Indira Gandhi in Delhi to discuss the State 
Government's response to agitations by the Kisan Sabha against the betterment lev} and 
by the Akalis against the Gurdwaras Act. 

146. Letter Pandit Sunder Lai Papers. NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

147. See Appendix 12. 
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take place in about a year’s time. As far as I could understand, the proposal 
made in this interim legislation was to widen the base of the choice of PEPSU 
representatives. It was felt that some change should be made in the then 
prevailing rather narrow method. 

I am not an expert in this matter but it seemed to me that the proposal made 
could not be considered as an interference with the religious rights of beliefs of 
the Sikhs. There were evidently two sets of opinions among the Sikhs themselves 
and, in any event, an important change had been made to remove certain features 
from the proposed legislation which were considered objectionable. All this 
again was to make provision for a temporary period. I saw no high principle 
involved in this. I think I wrote to you then that I had no authority to interfere in 
this matter as that would be against the law as well as our conventions. 

You have now written to me on the same subject and have raised more or 
less the same arguments. It appears from your letter that the matter has gone to 
court also. You have said that your personal honour is at stake. I would greatly 
regret doing anything which involved your honour. But I confess that I do not 
see why this becomes a question of honour or conscience even though views 
may differ. 

Your have suggested a reference of this to arbitration and have mentioned 
the names of three eminent persons who might be asked to serve as arbitrators 
either together or any one of them. 

It would be an odd thing, without any precedent, to refer a law passed by a 
Legislature to arbitration. But, apart from this, it is not clear to me what is to be 
referred. Any reference to an arbitrator must be clear and precise. Here I cannot 
get a grip of what could be referred except a vague enquiry into the motives of 
some individuals. That kind of thing is hardly capable of being arbitrated upon. 

You have referred to Gandhiji’s fast at Rajkot. I have no clear recollection 
of the exact details of that fast. But, so far as I remember, a different type of 
issue arose there and, if I may say so with all respect, I did not agree even then 
with Gandhiji fasting on this issue . 148 

I hope you will appreciate my difficulty in regard to your proposal for 
arbitration. But I can assure you that there is no question of your honour being 
involved or of interference in the religious affairs of the minorities. 


148. This refers to Gandhiji’s fast in March 1939 against the ruler of Rajkot. For Nehru’s 
reactions on the issue, see SWJN/FS/9/pp. 417 and 548. 
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The S.O.S. and After 



Pandit Nehru is reported to have rejected Master Tara Singh s suggestion 
for arbitration on the Gurudwaras Amendment Act. 

(FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 29 MARCH 1959) 


Probably you know that Acharya Vinoba Bhave is likely to pass through 
the Punjab on his walking tour in the near future . 149 I cannot, for the reason 
stated above, trouble him with the burden of arbitration over a matter which is 
vague and imprecise. But his presence may well be utilised to remove any 
doubts or difficulties in the future. We are anxious that all communities in the 
Punjab, as elsewhere, should cooperate and should not have any grievance in 
regard to religious issues. You have yourself laid stress on this. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


149. Acharya Vinoba Bhave had begun his walking tour from Pochampalli, Telangana on 18 
April 1951. He reached Punjab on 1 April 1959. 
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56. To Jayaprakash Narayan: Gurdwara Politics 150 

March 23, 1959 

My dear Jayaprakash, 

I have your letter of the 20th March. Since you wrote to me, Master Tara Singh 
has been released. 151 

I received a letter from Master Tara Singh a little before his release. To this 
I sent a reply. I enclose a copy of my reply to him. 152 

Master Tara Singh has been a problem for many years. He is a problem not 
only to us but also to his own community. I have tried my best during these 
years to be friendly to him and to reason with him. Sometimes it appeared that 
he was agreeable to these approaches. Soon after any kind of agreement or 
decision, he went back on it. His idea of agreeing to something is that he should 
have freedom to do what he likes while other people should be bound down. I 
confess that I have felt very frustrated in dealing with him. He has certain 
virtues, but he is exceedingly narrow-minded and egocentric. 

In past years, he did not hesitate to try to come to terms with the Muslim 
League. He tried also to by-pass national organisations in India and deal with 
the British Government directly. Stafford Cripps, when he came here, was utterly 
disappointed in him because of these activities. 153 

I am merely mentioning all this to indicate how difficult it has been to deal 
with him. 

Anyhow, a suggestion to refer a particular matter to arbitration was, in the 
circumstances, odd. It would be an extraordinary state of affairs if a legislation 
that has been passed should be referred to arbitration. It may be true, as you 
say, that there is a tussle for power. This is chiefly within the Sikh community, 
although others may take interest in it. The question that Master Tara Singh has 
raised appears to me to be a rather minor one and a temporary one. I do not 
think it involves any so-called religious interference. As a matter of fact. Master 
Tara Singh himself goes on repeating that for him there is no difference between 
politics and religion, and he insists on dragging in religion in every phase of 


150. Letter to Jayaprakash Narayan, Sarvodaya leader and a member of the PSP. 

151. On 21 March. 

152. This refers to their correspondence between 3 and 19 March. See items 53, 55 and 
Appendices 8 and 12. 

153. The Sikh leaders Tara Singh, Baldev Singh, UJjal Singh and Joginder Singh met Stafford 
Cripps in March 1942. 
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politics. Our past experience shows that he is wholly undependable. Most of 
his own colleagues come and tell us that. 

In this particular matter, some of his own colleagues who had protested to 
me about the proposed legislation in the Punjab Assembly wrote to me later, 
after an amendment had been made, that they were satisfied with this change. 
In about ten months time, there are going to be full elections to the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, and nobody has objected or can object to 
the manner of those elections. The impression that I get is that Master Tara 
Singh is always looking out to find some reason, good or bad, to create trouble. 
Anyhow, I entirely agree with you that we should not do anything which pains 
any religious community. I really do not see where there has been interference 
in religious matters in the present case. 

Then again, what exactly is to be referred to arbitration? There is nothing 
precise or capable of being arbitrated upon. 

You will notice from my letter to Tara Singh that I have suggested to him 
that when Vinobaji goes to the Punjab, we shall welcome his advice for the 
future. 154 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


57. To Partap Singh Kairon: Betterment Levy Agitation 155 

March 26, 1959 

My dear Partap Singh , 

Thank you for your letter of March 22nd which I have read with much interest. 
I must congratulate you on the success of your policy in regard to the agitation 
against the betterment levy. 156 

I agree with you that all the Congressmen should take up a more positive 
attitude and approach the people and explain to them our policies. This is 
particularly necessary now as the Congress has adopted a new line which 
requires hard work. 


154. See preceding item. 

155. Letter. 

156. See item 1, p. 6, fn 6. 
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I was happy to learn of the success in the Sirsa election. 157 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


58. With Yadavendra Singh 156 

The Maharaja of Patiala came to see me this evening (March 27th, 1959). He 
spoke to me about various subjects. 

1. He first referred to the situation in the Punjab and said that he was 
greatly concerned at the progressive deterioration of communal relations, that 
is, relations between Hindus and Sikhs. An element of acute bitterness and 
even anger was coming into them, and something should be done as soon as 
possible to tone this down. He had no particular proposal to make in regard to 
this matter, except that people at the top should help in this matter. 

2. He further said that the Communist agitation against the betterment 
levy, though withdrawn, had left a bitter taste and had strengthened the position 
of the Communist Party in the Punjab. When I said that my own impression 
was that the Communist Party having failed in this agitation had suffered 
somewhat, he said from one point of view, this may be so, but many farmers 
and others felt that the Communists had stood up for them. Also, that the Chief 
Minister had promised to talk to them if their agitation was withdrawn. It would 
have been better if he had talked directly to the farmers. 

In this connection, he said that the betterment levy was justified, but some 
steps taken in regard to it had created resentment. If the Punjab Government 
could do something to soothe the people concerned and to give them some 
slight relief indirectly, this would go some way to bring them round. As an 
instance of something that could be done, he said that there were two new 
bridges on some road leading up to Panja Sahib Gurdwara. 159 The income from 
tolls over these bridges was to the extent of rupees eight or ten lakhs. Instead of 
sending this income to the general revenues, why should this not be used towards 
payment of the Bhakra debt. 

157. Chaudhary Devi Lai of the Congress was elected to the Punjab Legislative Assembly in 
the by-election from the general seat of the double- member constituency of Sirsa in a 
five-cornered contest. 

158. Record of conversation with the Maharaja Yadavendra Singh of Patiala, 27 March 1959. 

Copied to Partap Singh Kairon, N.V. Gadgil (Governor of Punjab), G B. Pant (Home 
Minister), K.L. Shrimali (Education Minister). 

159. Located in Hasan Abdal, Pakistan, 48 kilometers from Rawalpindi. 
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He further mentioned that in such multipurpose schemes in Australia etc., 
charges on electricity etc. were made to pay for the greater part of the burden of 
the capital debt. 

3. He referred to his recent visit to South India and he found so called 
National Parks and large areas being denuded of trees and not being properly 
looked after. This was a tragedy. Could not National Parks all over India be put 
under the care of the Centre, so that they might be looked after? He referred to 
some such areas in the Punjab, which have suffered great neglect and are not 
looked after properly at all. 

4. Then he expressed his alarm at the state of affairs among the youth of 
the country, where there was no discipline and a tendency to goondaism. Efforts 
should be made to counter this. One of the methods of doing so should be to 
encourage sports in a big way. A person good at sports usually was more 
disciplined. He offered to help in this matter as he was greatly interested in 
sports and athletics. 

This is a brief summary of what he told me. 

59. To G.B. Pant: Gurdwara Politics 160 

March 28, 1959 

My dear Pantji, 

This morning Mouli Chandra Sharma 161 saw me and said that Tara Singh had 
been meeting him and having long talks with him. He gave me a note which 
apparently Tara Singh had passed on to him in which certain instances of so- 
called interference in the religious affairs of the Sikhs were given. 162 

I told Mouli Chandra that I do not wish to encourage Master Tara Singh in 
any way in these arguments. But, of course, I shall continue to treat him with 
courtesy. 

I have not received any official letter from Tara Singh and there is no 
question of my replying to him. But I suppose some such letter may come later. 
Meanwhile, I have sent a copy of this enclosed note to Partap Singh Kairon and 
asked for his comments. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 60. Letter. 

161. Member, Bharatiya Jan Sangh, joined the Congress in 1954. 

1 62. See Appendix 24. 
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60. To Partap Singh Kairon: Gurdwara Politics 163 


March 28, 1959 


My dear Partap Singh, 

I have received a note in which Master Tara Singh is giving some “instances of 
interference in the religious affairs of the Sikhs by the Government”. 164 This 
has come to me quite informally and rather casually through third parties. I am, 
however, sending you a copy of this note. Possibly a more formal reference 
will be made to me later and I shall have to reply to it. You might, therefore, let 
me have your comments. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(x) Rajasthan 


61. To K. Ram: Accident at Bhilwara 165 

Please draw up a cheque for rupees one thousand in favour of the Chief Minister 
of Rajasthan 16 * from the Prime Minister's National Relief Fund. This is for 
assisting the dependants and others who have suffered from a very bad motor- 
lorry accident near Bhilwara when I was there recently. 16 The lorry got upset 
and the petrol caught fire, completely burning seven or eight persons and injuring 
a number of others. There are many dependants, and I promised to send some 
money for their help. The accident occurred. I think, on the 8th March. 


163. Letter. 

164. See Appendix 24. 

165. Note, tl March 1959. 

166. Mohan Lai Sukhadia. 

167. Nehru is perhaps referring to an accident about three miles from Bhilwara on 8 March. 
According to the Pioneer of 9 March, a bus with 25 passengers lost its front axle, skidded 
into a ditch and caught fire; seven were killed and eleven were injured. 
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62. To Mohanlal Sukhadia: Communalism in Congress 168 

March 25, 1959 

My dear Sukhadia, 

My P.P.S. has shown me the letter you wrote to him on the 20th March. In 
regard to the case of Mohammed Naim. This is a matter entirely in your discretion 
and I would not have pursued it further. But reading the note of Chandra Shekhar. 
Registrar of the Board of Revenue, dated 14th August 1958, copy of which you 
have sent, I did not feel quite happy. In such cases I seldom like taking action 
purely on police reports. 

Why I had this matter referred to you was because one of my colleagues in 
Parliament, Shrimati Anis Kidwai 169 wrote to me, I enclose her letter in original. 
I have a great regard for her and she is one of our best w orkers, greatly respected 
in Delhi and elsewhere. 

The charge brought against Mohammed Naim is that he is a communal 
minded person. That of course is a very vague charge and can be brought 
certainly against every' member of the Jan Sangh and Hindu Mahasabha. The 
other charge that he has been taking part in the activities of the Jamiat-e-Islamia 
has more substance, because this Jamiat is certainly an undesirable body. But 
he may have been connected with it purely for religious reasons and not political. 
He ought to have been told that the membership of this organisation was 
undesirable. The point is what activities he indulged in, apart from what is said. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


168. Letter. 

1 69. Congress. Rajya Sabha MP from UP. 
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(xi) Uttar Pradesh 

63. To Sampurnanand: Helping Students Pay 
Examination Fees 170 


March 3, 1959 


My dear Sampurnanand, 

I am sending you a draft for rupees ten thousand to help the large number of 
students who have been held up from appearing in their examinations because 
of lack of money to pay the examination fees. You will please use this sum at 
your discretion in this matter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


64. To Algurai Shastri: Dissidence 171 

March 3, 1959 

My dear Algurai, 

I received your letter of today’s date this morning or forenoon. 172 Later, you 
came to see me, and we had a talk. I told you that your letter appeared to me as 
some kind of an ultimatum. You denied this and said that this was far from your 
intention, and all that you wanted to say in the letter was to express your feelings. 
There was no idea of bringing pressure of the kind as I had thought. I told you 
that the situation that had arisen in Uttar Pradesh was a difficult and distressing 
one for all of us. We could not deal with it in this fashion, although I realised 
that it should not be allowed to continue in its present state. 

170. Letter to the Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. 

171. Letter to Algurai Shastri, Congressman from UP; Rajya Sabha MP till April 1958. File 
No. A/129, Sampumanad Collection, NAI. Also available in JN Collection. 

172. Algurai Shastri informed Nehru that his faction did not want Sampurnanand as Chief 
Minister. So he wanted Nehru to instruct him to seek a vote of confidence from the Party 
before 10 March, and promised peace if Sampurnanand won the vote. Algurai Shastri ’s 
support group consisted of Kamlapati Tripathi, Charan Singh, and Mohanlal Gautam, 
which had wanted him elected Chairman of the UP Legislative Council in 1958, but lost 
to the C. B. Gupta group which ensured the election of R.V. Dhulekar, see SWJN/SS/43/ 
pp. 367-368. On Algurai Shastri ’s grievances against Sampurnanand, see SWJN/SS/43/ 
pp. 364-366; on Nehru's views on factionalism , see SWJN/SS/44/pp. 183-184, 187. 
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(FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 6 MARCH 1959) 


The more I think of it, the more distressed and worried I am. My visit to 
Lucknow gave me some insight into this. 17 ' Broadly I knew it, but personal 
contacts with various people made me realise how far things had gone. I am, of 
course, interested in individuals, because most of them are old colleagues and 
comrades. But my chief interest is that the cause we are supposed to represent, 
should not suffer. That cause is the good of the country, and I think that that 
good is served or should be served by the Congress and the present Governments. 
If the Congress and the Governments suffer, then the cause suffers. 

What distressed me during my talks with various people in Lucknow, was 
the realisation that no principles were involved and that hardly anyone was 
thinking of the major objectives before us. It was all essentially a dispute on 
personal lines. That is the worst type of dispute that can happen in public affairs. 
It brings discredit to all the individuals concerned and, even more so, to the 
organisation. Whatever position we have, each one of us, is due to our having 
the privilege to serve in a great organisation. If that organisation goes down, so 


173. Nehru visited Lucknow on 1 and 2 March. See items 2-6. 
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do we, all of us. That is clear enough. But I found little realisation of this and 
most persons being governed by personal animosities and complaints. I am not 
going into these personal matters, whatever their merits or demerits might be. 
But, from long experience, I have found that in all such disputes, everything 
tends to get exaggerated, and every rumour or report is given credence without 
any effort to verify it. However that may be, the major fact still remains as to 
what, in our opinion, is good for the organisation and the cause we represent. 
Everything else is secondary. 



The Ayes Have It 


Mr. Sampurnanand asked for and secured a note of confidence 
at the U.P. Congress legislature party meeting. 


(FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 15 MARCH 1959) 

In your letter, you have suggested that I should ask Dr. Sampurnanand to 
seek a vote of confidence of the Party before the 10th of March when his 
demands come before the House. 174 1 do not know what these demands are. But 
it does seem to me very odd that in the middle of a Budget debate, the Party 

174. Sampurnanand won a vote of confidence on 9 March 1959 by a show of hands with 234 
of the 354 members present voting for him. The dissidents’ demand for a secret ballot 
was refused; they, including Charan Singh, abstained, and announced plans for a formal 
vote of no-confidence. 
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should be asked to take a vote on a matter concerning the budget. That is not 
only a very unusual procedure, but, so far as I can remember, with hardly a 
precedent. Such a procedure would be irresponsible in the extreme and would 
indicate that we do not care very much for the wider issues. Also, that we are 
prepared for any upset at a critical moment and thus cause considerable injury 
to our Government and organisation, and become subjects of ridicule to the 
public. Even a responsible opposition seldom thinks of doing this. For a party 
in power to want to do it, would lead to the conclusion that we have uprooted 
ourselves from all the fundamental principles and conventions that govern public 
actions. But, apart from these principles, there is a certain decorum and decencies 
in public affairs. It will be a bad day if we forget them and reduce standard of 
our public life. We of the Congress have a certain reputation to keep up and an 
example to set to others. 

It is not for me to send directions to anybody. But, as I realise that the U.P. 
situation is a serious one, I gave a brief report to an informal meeting of the 
Central Parliamentary Board meeting held this evening. I shall also inform the 
Working Committee of the Congress when it meets in the course of this month, 
probably on the 15th and the 16th of March. It is for the Working Committee to 
consider what steps, if any, they should take in this matter. Obviously, they are 
deeply concerned at a situation arising which splits up our Party and causes 
grievous injury to Government and Party alike. It is quite extraordinary for me 
to find how Ministers and office-bearers of the Party function against each 
other. That is not my idea of public life or of constitutional conventions. Anyhow, 
this matter has a wider significance than Uttar Pradesh and will have to be 
considered fully by the Working Committee. 

My approach can only be one, and I believe that is also the approach of my 
colleagues here. This is to try to bring about as large a measure of effective and 
united working as possible among Congressmen and to put an end to our internal 
squabbles and tensions. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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65. To Sampurnananad: Dissidence 175 


March 3rd, 1959 

My dear Sampumanand, 

This morning I received a letter from Algurai Shastri, copy enclosed. 
Subsequently, I saw him, and this evening, I am sending him a reply, of which 
also I enclose a copy. This reply gives the gist of my talk with him. 1 6 

I need not write more to you now. I know that you have a heavy burden to 
carry and a difficult situation to face. We must find some way out of this tangle. 
What that way is, is not clear to me. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


66. To Sampumanand: Congress Factionalism 177 


March 19, 1959 


My dear Sampumanand, 

I was rather shocked to learn the other day about the kidnapping of a number of 
persons in Jhansi or thereabouts. These people had come to attend a meeting 
addressed by Indira. 178 On their return they were kidnapped. This does indicate 
an extraordinary state of affairs and some kind of a breakdown of the normal 
law and order situation in certain areas. It does no credit to the police. I should 
like to know what steps have been taken in this matter. 


175. Letter. File No. A/129, Sampumanand Collection, NAI. 

176. See the preceding item. 

177. Letter. 

178. Indira Gandhi addressed a public meeting at Bhandar in Gwalior district on 8 March, 
and she inaugurated the Bundelkhand Political Conference in Madwara, about one 
hundred miles from Jhansi, on 10 March, according to the National Herald of 9 and 14 
March respectively. 
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I have also been worried about the various cases going on in Aligarh against 
MLAs. It is obvious that the Congress cannot function if Congressmen are 
accused of murdering each other and have to fight this out in the law courts. 179 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

67. To Charan Singh: On Resignation 180 

March 21, 1959 

My dear Charan Singh, 

Your letter dated March 13th reached me a few days ago. It is a very long letter, 
but I have read it carefully. As a matter of fact, your letter is more or less a 
repetition of what you had said to me when I met you in Lucknow. 

I have some knowledge, though necessarily incomplete, of conditions in 
Uttar Pradesh as in other States and, of course, the Centre. There are innumerable 
matters with which I am not satisfied and some distress me greatly. 

We function in a country which, with all its many virtues, is socially and 
economically backward, and we suffer the consequences of this backwardness 


179. Factional rivalries between Malkhan Singh and Mohan Lai Gautam for control of local 
institutions intensified in Aligarh district after the re-entry of Malkhan Singh into the 
legislature in 1955. Two Congressmen had been murdered, first Girija Kishore, then on 
20 March 1958, Mool Chand, the former Chairman of the Jalali Town Area Committee, 
as reported in the National Herald of 2 1 March 1 958. Mohanlal Gautam, then UP Minister 
for Cooperation, Agriculture, and Animal Husbandry, was accused by his opponents of 
having organised the murder. On 2 May 1958, the DCC passed a resolution deploring 
the spate of murders and the failure of the Home Minister, Kamlapati Tripathi and district 
officials of failing to ensure security. This resolution, in Nehru’s outraged words, 
“practically charged Mohanlal Gautam for having brought about the murder” of Mool 
Chand. (See SWJN/SS/42/p. 464). According to The Times of India of 10 May 1958, 
“the resolution was so strongly worded” that Congress circles in Lucknow “did not 
know how to explain it.” Following this, a mob murderously attacked Gautam at Ahen, 
30 miles from Aligarh, on 8 May 1958. Gautam’s opponents were led by Malkhan Singh 
who belonged to the C. B. Gupta faction of the UP Congress. The two groups clashed 
several times thereafter, leading to much litigation. In June 1958 Gautam announced 
plans to file a defamation suit against officials of the Aligarh DCC but the Congress 
President persuaded the DCC to withdraw the resolution of 2 May and Gautam dropped 
his plans for a lawsuit. Other litigation continued however. 

1 80. Letter to the Minister of Revenue, Power and Irrigation in the UP Government. 
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in whatever we might do. Individuals count, of course, but the real way to 
understand a situation is not so much through individuals, but through more 
basic causes. I find that the main burden of your argument is a complaint about 
Sampumanandji. I confess I do not like an argument being based almost entirely 
on personal complaints even though some of those complaints might be justified. 
I suppose it is not difficult to draw up some kind of an indictment of the best of 
our colleagues. I have known Sampumanandji for a very long time, and though 
I have not worked with him in a Government, he has been my colleague in 
many activities. So, to some extent, I have got to know him. I do not agree with 
some of his views and attitudes; at the same time, I have a good deal of respect 
for him. He is a man of high intelligence, even though he might sometimes 
direct his intelligence into channels which are not very fruitful. He has the 


The Talisman 



The Congress High Command has upheld Mr. Sampumanand s stand 
against the U.P. diffidents. 

(FROM SHANKAR’ S WEEKLY, 22 MARCH 1959) 


failings of an intellectual, which come in his way sometimes. His very virtue in 
trying to keep apart from personal groups, has come in his way. I could easily 
go on writing about his or any other person’s good points and failings. That 

does not help much. We have to take persons as they are and judge situations as 
they are. 
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You Said It 


8v LAXMAN 



O.K. I quit ! Ill form a party and give the nation not only a socialistic democracy , 
but a free democratic socialistic voluntary 
co-operative united neutral secular republic State! 

(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 23 MARCH 1959) 

I am afraid you have been acting recently in a manner which I consider 
quite wrong. This has put you in a very difficult position, and I can well 
understand your desire to resign from the Ministership. Indeed, a situation was 
created when you made it clear that either Sampumanandji had to go or you 
had to go. It was peculiarly unfortunate that you should have acted in this manner 
while you were a colleague of Sampumanandji in his Cabinet. That set a bad 
example and reacted against you in the minds of many people. 

You have been in the U.P. Cabinet for many years . 181 It seems odd that all 
this accumulation of complaints should come to a head just at this stage. Further, 
it is equally odd that you should have openly allied yourself with people who, 
in your opinion, were completely in the wrong. When you saw me you laid 

181. Since 1951. 
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great stress on your utter disagreement with and disapproval of some people. 
Yet you did not find it too difficult to join up with them. To say that they had 
come round to your views, is hardly an adequate explanation. 

I do not think it will serve any particular purpose for you and me to have an 
argument about these matters. Something has happened or has been done which 
cannot be called back, and we have to face the consequences. Whatever my 
difference may be with your views, I have a high opinion of your capacity for 
good work if only this does not get entangled with rivalries and personal 
animosities. I hope that opportunities of such good work will come to you. I 
would welcome that. The problems we have to face are too big for us to lose 
ourselves in smaller matters. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


68. To Syed Ali Zaheer: On Maulana Azad’s Book 182 

March 22, 1959 

My dear Ali Zaheer, 

Thank you for your letter of March 19. So far as the situation in the U.P. is 
concerned, we have naturally taken a great deal of interest in it, and we shall 
continue to do so. I agree that it should not be allowed to drift. 

As for Maulana’s book, I have not said anything in public and I do not 
propose to enter into controversies. But Maulana’s saying that I was responsible 
for the Muslim League Ministers not coming into the UP Cabinet in 1936 is 
hardly correct. Maulana himself was in charge of the UP and Bihar in the 
Working Committee and the principal persons involved in these discussions 
were Pantji and Rafi Ahmed. 183 What would have happened if the Muslim 
League Ministers had been taken in is a matter for conjecture. It is quite possible, 
as you say, that this might have led to unfortunate results. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


182. Letter to the Finance Minister in the Uttar Pradesh Government. 

1 83. The reference is to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, India Wins Freedom: An Autobiographical 
Narrative (Bombay: Orient Longman, 1959), pp. 160-162. 
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69. To Sampurnanand: Misreporting About Charan 
Singh’s Resignation 184 

March 28, 1959. 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

I see in the Times of India today a message from Lucknow to the effect that I 
had advised Charan Singh not to resign from your Ministry. 185 This is the exact 
opposite of what I had written to him. 186 What I had said was that after all that 
has happened, it was no longer possible for him to continue in the Ministry. 

I am writing to Charan Singh also briefly pointing this out. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


70. To Charan Singh: Misreporting 
on Resignation 187 

March 28, 1959 

My dear Charan Singh, 

In this morning’s Times of India , there appears a message from Lucknow to the 
effect that - 

“Mr. Nehru is understood to have advised Mr. Charan Singh, U.P.’s Minister 
of Revenue, Power and Irrigation, not to resign from the Sampurnanand 
Ministry”. 


184. Letter. File No. A/132, Sampurnanand Collection, NAI. 

185. The Times of India reported on 28 March 1959 the following under the heading “U.P 
Minister’s Resignation Decision Disfavoured”: 

“Mr. Nehru is understood to have advised Mr. Charan Singh, U.P.’s Minister for 
Revenue, Power and Irrigation, not to resign from the Sampurnanand Ministry. 

Mr. Chaturbhuj Sharma. U.P.C.C. President, recently conveyed Mr. Nehru’s advice 
to Mr. Charan Singh, it is learnt. This advice more than anything else is stated to have 
induced the Revenue Minister not to think in terms of resignation although it is still 
regarded as improbable for Mr. Charan Singh to continue in the Cabinet if and when it is 
reconstituted.” 

186. See item 67. 

187. Letter. 
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You will remember that I wrote to you a few days ago, and my advice to 
you was the exact opposite of this. I do not see how you can possibly continue 
in that Ministry after all that has happened. 188 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(xii) West Bengal 

71. To B.C. Roy: Supreme Court Reference to Berubari 189 

March 11, 1959 

My dear Bidhan, 

Your letter of March 7th about the Bill for the Enclaves and Berubari. As 
suggested by you, we are thinking of asking the Supreme Court for their opinion 
on the legal and constitutional aspects raised in this matter. 190 But I do not see 
how we can ask the Supreme Court for an opinion on other than the constitutional 
aspects. 

The proposed reference to the Supreme Court might please be kept secret 
at this stage as we are considering this matter. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


72. To B.C. Roy: Protecting the Border 191 

March 19, 1959 

My dear Bidhan, 

Your letter of the 16th March. 

For the present the arrangements you have suggested about border protection 
may continue. But this whole matter should really be discussed fully keeping 

188. Charan Singh sent his resignation on 2 April and it was accepted on 22 April 1959. 

1 89. Letter to the Chief Minister of West Bengal. 

190. On 5 March 1959, the Executive Committee of the West Bengal PCC opposed the 
proposed transfer of the Berubari Union, a part of Jalpaigudi Thana. to Pakistan, as 
violating the Constitution, and resolved to appeal to the Central Government to reconsider. 

191. Letter. 
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all aspects in view. I think that our Commonwealth Secretary wrote, on the 
16th March to the Chief Secretary, West Bengal Government, on this subject. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

You Said It 

By LAXMAN 



This morning, you watch the green light, you orange; 

I’ll keep an eye on the red, and I’ll get another to keep an over-all check. 

(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 25 MARCH 1959) 

(c) Administration 

73. To Vishnu Sahay: Too Many Conferences Disrupt 
Work 192 

I am sending you a letter from the Chief Minister of Orissa. In this he has 
pointed out that a very large number of conferences are organised by the various 
Ministries of the Government of India and attendance at them interferes seriously 

192. Note, 2 March 1959. 
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You Said It 

By IAXMAN 



I ve simplified the engagements. Your Honour. After addressing the National Livestock 
Welfare Association, please address this mike — this is the Book Binders’ Recreation 
Club — and, later, the Rural Cultural Group — that mike! 

(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 12 MARCH 1959) 

with work in the States. In particular, the Ministry of Food & Agriculture has 
been having a vast number of conferences. 

2. I think that you might write to all Ministries on the subject of 
conferences and point out to them this difficulty. Conference should, of course, 
be held, but it might be carefully considered on every occasion whether the 
conference is absolutely necessary or not. Further, when a conference is held, a 
kind of circular letter goes to all the States, including some States which may 
have nothing to do with the subjects discussed. People from Manipur and 
Tripura, etc. are invited. Some discretion might be exercised in inviting people 
from the States. Also it need not always be necessary for the Head of the 
Department to come. 193 


193. On the same day, Nehru replied along these lines to Harekrushna Mahtab, Chief Minister 
of Onssa. who had written on 17 February. 
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3. You might specially write to the Ministry of Food & Agriculture and 
point out that the number of conferences they have held is unusually large. 


74. To Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim: Damodar Valley 
Corporation 194 

March 2, 1959 

My dear Hafizji, 

Your letter of the 2nd March. 195 Your proposal about the D.V.C. appears to be 
on the right lines. Perhaps it will be a good thing if you mention this at a Cabinet 
meeting. No special paper need to be prepared for it. The D.V.C. has come up 
often before the Cabinet, and a basic change in its structure should be mentioned 
there. 

A non-official would be certainly desirable as part-time Chairman. I am 
not clear in my mind if well known businessmen should be approached in this 
connection. Every such appointment leads to questions. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


75. To K. Ram: Honours and Lodgings 196 

I agree with you that these persons, because of the terms of their employment, 
should enjoy rent free accommodation. But I do not understand this business of 
a higher class of accommodation etc. Generally, I rather disapprove of these 
classes of accommodation unless there is some special reason like a large family 
etc. I would not like to take this matter up to the President if he has already 

194. Letter to the Unoin Minister for Irrigation and Power. 

195. Ibrahim proposed appointing “a non-official of high standing with business experience” 
as part time Chairman of the Damodar Valley Corporation, with the entire Board also 
being part time. However, they would have a Secretary -and-Chief Executive Officer 
working full time. He did not think the work justified having two full time officers as 
Chairman and Secretary. This was in part due to planned development becoming the 
concern of the State Government and in part due to funds shortage limiting the DVC to 
irrigation, power generation, and flood control, not allowing it to go on to intensive 
development. 

196. Note, 2 March 1959. 
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given his decision. Not knowing all the facts as regards the accommodation. I 
cannot say anything very definite. You may, if you like, discuss this matter with 
Shri A.V. Pai. 197 

2. It is not clear to me what work the Honours Branch does now. In the 
old days, there was probably much work to be done. Now, there is practically 
none. Why indeed should this Branch continue? 


76. To Gulzarilal Nanda: Ram Narayan Chaudhary’s 
Hunger Strikes 198 


March 2, 1959 

My dear Gulzarilal, 199 

Your letter of March 2. 200 I have received copies of your correspondence with 
Ram Narayan Chaudhary. 201 Sometimes he has also written to me and sent me 
copies. I regret to say that I have not always read all these papers. Partly this is 
so because I have really not got the time; partly because I have no desire to 
keep pace with Ram Narayan Chaudhary’s repeated letters. 

You know that I react strongly against hunger strikes, and I do not see why 
policies should be governed by them. Whether you should continue in your 
present position in the Bharat Sewak Samaj or not might be considered from 
the point of view of your other work. Certainly it should not be considered in 
connection with a hunger strike. The question arises whether I should continue 
in my nominal capacity in the Samaj. However, we shall discuss these matters 
some time later at leisure. I do not see why I should be hustled because somebody 
is hunger-striking. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary is one of the most extraordinary persons I have 
met. He has undoubted capacity for good work, but he has some kind of a kink 


197. Secretary to the President of India. 

198. Letter. File No. 2 (188)/57-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

199. Union Minister of Labour and Employment; he was Chairman of Bharat Sewak Samaj, 
and Nehru was President. 

200. Gulzarilal Nanda proposed to resign rather than have to deal with a fast by his colleague. 
Ram Narayan Chaudhary, in the Bharat Sewak Samaj. It was impossible to work with 
him, he was never satisfied, and he seemed to consider fasts a normal manner of 
functioning within the organisation. He had already fasted for three days, the newspapers 
had reported it, and now Gulzarilal sought Nehru’s guidance. 

201. Information Secretary of the Bharat Sewak Samaj, 1954 to 1959; quit the BSS owing to 
differences with Gulzarilal Nanda and set up the Gram Sahyog Samaj in 1959. 
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which makes it difficult for him to fit in with organisational work, unless of 
course he is the boss. I do not see how we can accept his approach to these 
various questions. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

77. To Vishnu Sahay: Slum Clearance 202 

In order to consider the question of slum clearance and improvement, a meeting 
was held at 4 p.m. on the 4th March, 1959. The Prime Minister, the Minister of 
Home Affairs, 203 the Minister of Works, Housing & Supply, 204 the Minister of 
Law 205 and the Minister of Health 206 were present. 

2. It was stated in this meeting that the Ministry of Works, Housing & 
Supply was in general charge of projects for slum clearance in the various 
States, apart from Delhi Union territory. The Ministry of Works, Housing & 
Supply made plans, issued directions, etc., and when a scheme was approved, 
sanctioned funds to the State Government who were responsible for carrying it 
out. In the case of Delhi Union Territory, however, the Health Ministry, 
functioning through the Delhi Development Authority, was in charge of slum 
clearance. 

3. It was decided that while the present practice in regard to all the States 
apart from Delhi Union Territory should continue, in regard to Delhi it should 
be changed as follows: 

The Master Plan for Delhi should continue to be in charge of the Health 
Ministry working through the Town Planning Organisation. The slum clearance 
work, however, of the Delhi Union Territory should be in charge of the Ministry 
of Works, Housing & Supply and should be carried out in accordance with the 
Master Plan. The actual execution of slum clearance work within the Delhi 
Corporation area should be the charge of the Corporation. 

The Home Ministry will be the coordinating authority. 

4. There is now no need for the Advisory Committee on Slum Clearance 
under the chairmanship of the Minister of Law to function as their report has 


202. Note, 4 March 1959. 

203. Govind Ballabh Pant. 

204. K.C. Reddy. 

205. Asoke K. Sen. 

206. D.P. Karmarkar. 
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been presented and action taken thereon. -0 

5. The consequential changes necessitated by these decisions should be 
carried out. 


78. To Rajendra Prasad: Reorganising Community 
Development Ministry 208 

March 5, 1959 

My dear Mr. President, 

As you are aware, my colleague, Shri S. K. Dey, Minister of Community 
Development and Cooperation, had a heart attack some ten days ago. Fortunately 
he is recovering. But it is clear that he will have to remain in hospital for about 
a month or even after that he will have to take more or less full rest for another 
month. During this period some arrangements have to be made urgently for his 
work. 

Even apart from his illness, I was thinking of giving him a Deputy Minister. 
He has a Parliamentary Secretary at present, Shri B. S. Murthy, -(W Member of 
the Lok Sabha. I recommend for your approval that B. S. Murthy might be 
appointed Deputy Minister. 

I would also recommend that Shri Shyam Dhar Misra, 2 0 Member of the 
Rajya Sabha, might be appointed Parliamentary Secretary in S. K. Dey’s 
Ministry. He will be able to deal with questions, etc., in the Rajya Sabha. 

I trust these proposals will meet with your approval. If so, I would suggest, 
subject to your convenience, that Shri B. S. Murthy might be sworn in as Deputy 


207. The Advisory Committee on Slum Clearance, appointed on 25 January 1958, had 
submitted its recommendations in July 1958. See SWJN/SS/43/p. 400. 

208. Letter. File No. 8/59, p.l. President’s Secretariat. Also available in JN Collection. 

209. (1906-1979); Congressman from Andhra Pradesh. Member, Madras Legislative Assembly, 
1937-52; member, Lok Sabha, 1952-71; Union Deputy Minister of, (i) Community 
Development and Cooperation, 6 March 1959-24 January 1966, (ii) Health and Family 
planning, 24 January 1966-14 November 1967,(iii) Health, Family Planning, Works, 
Housing and Urban Development, 18 February 1969-13 March 1971. 

210. (b. 1918); Member, Banaras State Assembly, 1943-49; Minister. Finance, Revenue and 
Police, Banaras State, 1949; Member, UP Legislative Council, 1950-52; Member, Rajya 
Sabha, 1952-62, and Lok Sabha, 1962-71; Union Deputy Minister of, (i) Community 
Development. Panchayati Raj and Cooperation, 8 May 1962-9 June 1964, (ii) Irrigation 
and Power, 15 June 1964-24 January 1966, (iii) Defence, 24 January- 14 February 1966, 
(iv) Food, Agriculture, Community Development and Cooperation, 14 February 1966- 
13 March 1967. 
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Minister tomorrow, the 6th March 1959, at 12.15 p.m. If this time is not 
convenient to you, then I would suggest 5 p.m. 211 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


79. To Amrit Kaur: M.O. Mathai Case 212 

March 5, 1959 

My dear Amrit, 

Thank you for your two letters, one yesterday and one today. 

There is no question of any person getting cold feet. It is our usual practice 
that when any serious charges are made in Parliament, we enquire into them. 
When a charge was made against a person closely connected with me, it was 
even more important that we should follow this practice. To do anything else 
would have been grossly unfair to that person, apart from other consequences. 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



You are just a member of this investigation committee, Mr. Lall. 

Your usual dress — short coat and cap — would have been quite sufficient ! 

(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 7 MARCH 1959) 

211. Rajendra Prasad approved these appointments on the same day. 

212. Letter to Amrit Kaur, Congress Rajya Sabha MP from Punjab, and former Union Health 
Minister. 
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The enquiry could, as asked for, have been entrusted to judicial authorities. 
That would have made it formal and some kind of a judicial procedure would 
have been followed. I did not think that appropriate and I, therefore, made the 
simplest arrangement possible,that is, asked the Cabinet Secretary to find out 
all relevant facts. He is endeavouring to do so. It is always better, in such cases, 
to give such documents as may be available, as that is supposed to carry greater 
weight . 213 

Our opponents would no doubt like to do many things to injure us, but one 
thing I cannot do, and that is to avoid the fullest enquiry into any matter 
connected with me, if a challenge is put forward. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


80. To K. Ram: Gopal Godse’s Release 214 

I see no reason why we should interfere with the decision of Government already 
taken. The case of Godse is a very special one, not to be compared with habitual 
criminals. It is something much worse. You might forward this note to the Home 
Ministry . 215 


213. The reference is to the M. O. Mathai case, see SWJN/SS/46/pp. 389-391 and 665-668. 

214. Note, 6 March 1959. 

215. This document cames a note below Nehru’s signature by a member of his staff, as follows: 
“Application of Shrimati Godse for release of her husband after giving him the benefit 
of the remissions earned.” This seems to refer to Gopal Godse, convicted in the Mahatma 
Gandhi murder case. 
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: 217 TOR ^IF «ldi^ «[RT : 

(cF) c& TOW” £ f^TT ygR tRft HFRff! ^ 7T% # 

sJt, oftr 

(w) ^ FT, wr focFft 7T% £ ? 

TOR *F^T TOT I^FF TTO *Rft (?ft 3RTF7RTW ^) : (=F) (TsT) : ^ forft 
% RTCTfa 3RT <IH^dl ^RTRFST (t^) cFT TO^T “TOR *F=ft 

^t?T * RPF TFTT TTOT” (WT ftPl^ 9RF - StR^R 3RF TFPF 3Tl£) t (TOR 
TRt TRsfa RFFRT ^T % R$f) 50,000 TR^ eft 71% ft Rft ft I RF WT 3FTR 
1957 3flT ^WTf 1958 3 TOfttf-TOftR FiRT Wlf ft* ft 3 ft Rft ft I 

[Translation begins: 

Prime Minister’s Relief Fund 

Shri Yadav: 218 Will the Honourable Prime Minister please provide the 
information that : 

(a) Whether some money was given to “Lok Nrityon ki Ramayan” out of 
The Prime Minister’s Relief Fund, and 

(b) If such was the case then what was the amount given? 

Prime Minister and Foreign Affairs Minister (Shri Jawaharalal Nehru) : (a) and 
(b) : An amount of Rupees 50,000 was given to Bharatiya Kala Kendra, New 
Delhi for the performance of Ram Lila Dance Drama (ballet) out of The Prime 
Minister’s Fund - Promotion of Folk Art (not The Prime Minister’s National 
Relief Fund). This amount was given in two instalments of Rupees Twenty- 
five thousand each in August 1957 and July 1958. 


Translation ends] 

216. Reply to a question, 6 March 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXVII, 
col. 4817. 

217. It is not indicated in the Lok Sabha records which one of the two — Ram Sewak Yadav 
(Socialist MP from Barabanki-SC, UP) or Ramrao Narayanrao Yadav (Congress MP 
from Parbhani, Bombay) — had asked this question. 

218. See fn 217 in this section. 
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You Said It 

By LAXMAN 



It gives me great pleasure to inaugurate this new lamppost here.... 
(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 20 MARCH 1959) 


82. To S.K. Patil: Inauguration Cuts into Work 219 


March 6, 1959 


My dear SK, 

Your letter of the 6th March in which you suggest a meeting of the Transport 
Development Council and ask me to inaugurate it. Do you not think that I am 
rather over-doing this business of inauguration of conferences, etc.? I feel so. 
Your conference is strictly a business conference, not some kind of a public 
meeting. It should remain on the business level. 


Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


219. Letter to the Union Minister of Transport and Communication. 
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83. To Vishnu Sahay: Irritation with Ex-post-facto 
Approvals 220 

I should like to know why this note has been put up at this very late stage. 221 
The selected candidates left India for Austria on the 16th July, 1958 and 25th 
September, 1958. It seems to me rather extraordinary that this note should be 
put up now, six or seven months after this happened. There is no particular 
point in putting up such notes. I can understand some urgent cases where it is 
not possible to get prior permission, but for ex-post-facto approval to be sought 
after seven months, must surely be unique. 


84. To B.C. Roy: Pension Delayed 222 

March 6, 1959 

My dear Bidhan, 

I am writing to you about the case of Major R.L. Mukerjee, retired Sub-Deputy 
Magistrate. It is stated that he retired from service on February 11, 1955, and 
that his pension case has been pending since then with the West Bengal 
Government. When this matter came to us, a reference was made to the West 
Bengal Government. Several reminders have been sent and two letters were 
written by my P.F.S. to your Chief Secretary, on December 24, 1958 and January 
30, 1959. No reply of any kind has come. 

Apart from R.L. Mukeijee’s case, it is odd that letter after letter from my 
Secretariat addressed to the West Bengal Government should remain 
unanswered. May I beg of you to look into this matter? I have a feeling that if 
letters from the Prime Minister’s Secretariat are ignored, probably other people 
may suffer a worse fate. 

May I also remind you of a letter I wrote about Mihir Sen, the Channel 
Swimmer, some days ago? 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


220. Note, 6 March 1959. 

221 . The note by the Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs was regarding offer 
of two scholarships by the Government of Austria for 1958-59. 

222. Letter. 
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85. To Onkar Nath: Resigning from Trust 223 


My dear Onkar Nath," 4 


New Delhi 
March 7, 1959 


You know that v arious questions have been asked in Parliament about Ministers 
being Trustees. I think that I should, wherever possible, give up my association 
with any Trust. I believe I am still Chairman of the Satyavati Trust. 1 should 
like to resign from that Chairmanship. Please take the necessary steps. 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


86. To Vishnu Sahay: No Overruling the UPSC 225 

I suppose that in the circumstances it is not necessary to go to the U.P.S.C 
again and ask them to revise their previous opinion. You might explain this to 
Professor Mahalanobis," A telling him that we have tried our utmost to get the 
U.P.S.C. to revise their opinion and have not succeeded. For Government to 
overrule them now would mean a reference to Parliament and discussion there. 
This matter will be treated as a controversial issue and the Government as well 
as the individuals concerned will be criticised in Parliament. We would rather 
not adopt this course. In fact it is only very rarely that we overrule the U.P.S.C. 
even though we disagree with them. 


223. Letter File No. 9/37/59-PMS Also available in JN Collection. 

224. ( 1904-1971); Congressman from Delhi; associated with Delhi PCC as president, secretary 
and treasurer. Member. Rajya Sabha. 1952-55 and 1956-60 

225. Note. 1 1 March 1959. 

226. Director. Indian Statistical Institute. Calcutta; Member. Planning Commission 
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87. To L. Achaw Singh: IFS (B) Rules 227 

March 13, 1959 

Dear Shri Achaw Singh, 

I have your letter of the 9th March 1959, enquiring whether I have any objection 
to the publication of the correspondence exchanged between us on the subject 
of I.F.S. (B) etc. 228 

1 have no objection to the release for publication of this correspondence. It 
should be clearly understood, however, that my agreement to such publication 
does not absolve you from the legal consequences, if any, arising out of such 
publication. As you may recall, your letter contains allegations against certain 
individual officers of this Ministry by name. The allegations made in this regard 
to certain appointments to the I.F.S. (B) had been enquired into and I had sent 
you a long note on the subject with my letter No. 715-PMH/58 dated 26 March 
1958. This note should have satisfied you that no special favour had been 
extended to any particular individual. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


88. To K. Ram: Misusing Nehru’s Name 229 

I am surprised to see this. I have certainly not agreed to this and I am wholly 
opposed to any such move. 1,0 You should write to the Deputy Chairman. Rajya 
Sabha,* 3 ' and to the Deputy Minister of Labour. : ’ 2 You should also write to the 
so-called Souvenir Editor and tell him that this kind of approach is objectionable 
and I entirely disapprove of it. 


227. Letter to L. Achaw Singh. Socialist Party. Lok Sabha MP from Inner Manipur. 

228. See SWJN/SS/42/pp. 315-316 and 320-321. 

229. Note. 19 March 1959. 

230. This refers to Jawahar Jubilee Celebrations Souvenir. 

23I.S.V. Knshnamoorthy Rao. 

232. Abid Ali 
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2. I think you might also send brief letters to the persons named, that is, 
Shri Sri Prakasa. Shri H. P. Mody and Shri K. M. Munshi, telling them that 
their names have been used by this gentleman without my permission and I 
hope they will have nothing to do with this proposal. 

3. If necessity arises, we may have to say something in the press about it. 

89. To Krishna Hutheesing: Visit to Indonesia 233 

March 19, 1959 

[Dear Betti], 234 

I have just received your letter of the 1 8th March. If President Soekamo has 
invited you and Raja 235 to visit him in Indonesia, this is entirely on a private 
basis and Government is in no way involved in a private invitation. Also there 
is no question of any objection being raised on the part of a Government to 
such a private invitation. 


[Yours, 
Jawahar ] 


90. To S. Dutt: Palitana’s Objectionable Behaviour 236 

I agree with the proposed reply. I think, however, that our Embassy should be 
informed of the antecedents of the Palitana 237 people and of Gennaro Ottieri' s 
and, more especially, that Gennaro Ottieri and his Secretary were convicted in 
India for illegal activities. (It is not clear what the punishment was). It might be 
desirable for our Embassy informally to inform the Italian authorities of this, 
though I presume they know this already. 

2. I agree with the Home Minister that it would be desirable to take some 
action against the Ruler of Palitana. 239 Even before any particular action is 

233. Letter to Krishna Hutheesing. 

234. Krishna, the younger of Nehru’s two sisters, was affectionately called Betti or Betty. 

235. GP. Hutheesing, husband of Krishna Huthseeing. 

236. Note, 20 March 1959. 

237. A city in Gujarat. 

238. Seeta Kumari of Palitana was married to Gennaro Ottieri, son of an Italian industrialist, 
according to the Straits Times oil October 1957. See also SWJN/SS/45/pp. 480, 482. 

239. Bahadursinhji Mansinhji. 
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taken, a letter might be sent to him by the Home Ministry expressing our 
displeasure at his various activities and ostentatious living and expenditure 
abroad. The fact that some Italian provided him with the funds adds to the 
discredit. 

91. To MEA: Training IFS Probationers 240 

The other day I met some of the I. F.S. probationers. In the course of our talk, 
they mentioned that they could not profit by the rather vague contact with the 
School of International Studies in Delhi. If this contact could be closer, they 
would be able to derive much greater advantage from it. There was a good 
library, there were good lecturers, and they could meet foreign students there. 
Also, they could begin the study of foreign languages. As it is, they start learning 
their languages at a much later stage. If they knew something of these languages 
before they leave India, it would be easy to make progress later. 

2. It seems to me that what they said, deserve consideration. 

92. To B. Shiva Rao: Pensions and Pay Commission 241 

March 21, 1959 

My dear Shiva Rao, 

Your letter of March 18. 

It is true that the procedure relating to pensions etc. is not directly connected 
with any enhancement in pay or emoluments. Still perhaps it would be as well 
to consider the whole thing together. In any event, as the matter has actually 
been referred to the Pay Commission, it would not be appropriate to by-pass 
them now, more especially when the Pay Commission is expected to report 
before long. 242 But. it should be possible to give effect to your other suggestion, 
that is, to send copies of the Vishnu Sahay Committee's Report to the State 
Governments. 


240. Note to N. R. Pillai. SG; Subimal Dutt, FS; M. J. Desai, CS; and B. N. Chakravarty, SS, 
20 March 1959. 

241. Letter to B. Shiva Rao. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Mysore. 

242. Second Central Pay Commission, set up in August 1959, submitted its report to GOI on 
24 August 1959 and its recommendations were accepted on 2 August 1960. 
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As for your second point, I am anxious that the Staff Councils should 
function. 243 1 shall gladly address them at a joint meeting and try to help them in 
such ways as are possible. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

93. To Vishnu Sahay: Pensions and Pay Commission 244 

Please see my letter to Shri Shiva Rao. 

2. On the whole, perhaps it is advisable to wait for the Pay Commission's 
Report before making any major changes in the rules governing pensions. But 
I do not myself see why, without making any fuss or announcement, such 
improvements as can be made in the meantime, should not be made. In any 
event, it would be desirable for you to send copies of your Committee’s report 
to the State Governments, as suggested by Shri Shiva Rao. 

3. As for the Staff Councils, I have an impression that progress is slow. I 
should like to go into this matter later a little more thoroughly. I am agreeable 
to addressing the new Staff Councils at a joint meeting, and you may let this be 
known. 


94. To Sampurnanand 245 


21st March 1959 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

Your letter of March 20th about members of foreign embassies going about 
and meeting people all over the country. I do not like this kind of thing. I am 
enquiring as to what the practices and conventions are. 246 

I have your other letter also in which you suggest that Ministers incharge 
of Cooperation should meet before the NDC meeting. For this purpose you 
suggest that the NDC meeting might be postponed to April 15th to 18th. 

243. See SWJN/SS/46/p. 363. 

244. Note, 21 March 1959. 

245. File No. 17(18)/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

246. Nehru inquired from the Secretary General and the Foreign Secretary on the same day: 
“I do not myself like the idea of members of foreign Missions running about in India and 
not only seeing our officials but opposition leaders. What is supposed to be the right 
practice or convention in this matter?” 
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I am afraid it will not be feasible at all to postpone the NDC meeting. It has 
already been postponed once. Now all kinds of programmes have been made 
and they cannot all be upset afresh. I shall myself be away from April 14th to 
April 18th. 

Also, I do not think a day’s meeting of Ministers incharge of Cooperation 
will produce any bright results. We here have been spending days and days in 
considering it in all its aspects. The Congress President also has appointed a 
committee for the purpose and this committee consists of rather high-class 
economists and others such as Professor D. R. Gadgil, 24 Vaikunth Mehta, 4s 
etc. 

What is required is for each Government to study this matter thoroughly 
and not merely have vague ideas. I am afraid many of our Ministers have the 
vaguest of ideas, and as for the Registrars of Cooperative Societies etc., I have 
come to the conclusion that they are the greatest obstruction to the spread of 
cooperation in India. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


95. To Satya Narayan Sinha: On Kansari Haider 249 

23 March 1959 

My dear Satya Narayan, 

K. Haider, MP, 250 wrote a letter to me about a certain matter from 13-D, 
Ferozeshah Road, New Delhi. When I tried to contact him at that address, I was 
informed that he did not live there. It has struck me that perhaps this house is 
allotted to him, but he has let it out to someone else. I think we should enquire 
into this matter. If there has been a case of letting out, we should take action. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


247. Director, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona. 

248. Vaikunth L. Mehta, Chairman, All India Khadi and Village Industries Commission. 

249. Letter to Satya Narayan Sinha, Congressman from Bihar and Union Minister for 
Parlimentary Affairs. 

250. Kansari Haider, CPI Lok Sabha MP from Mathurapur-SC, West Bengal; involved in the 
Kakdwip uprising of 1949-50; sentenced to life imprisonment by the Special Tribunal 
Alipur, 1960, while underground; released by the Calcutta High Court in 1962. See also 
SWJN/SS/39/pp. 423-429. 
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96. To G.B. Pant: Security Arrangements for the Prime 
Minister 251 

I am sorry to have to write about this matter again. I am often rather troubled 
about the manner these security arrangements are carried out. Recently, during 
the course of a visit to Bombay, 252 1 was much distressed by the way the entire 
life of this great city was interrupted and the great inconvenience caused to a 
large number of people, because of my visit there. Many people complained to 
me also. Even Lady Mountbatten, who happened to be in Bombay and staying 
in Raj Bhavan, was held up for a long time on her way to Raj Bhavan simply 
because I was expected to pass that way. I heard that many cars and buses full 
of passengers were held up for certainly more than half an hour and possibly 
almost an hour in some places. Indeed, I saw many hundreds of cars standing 
by because the traffic had been stopped. There were scores of buses carrying 
people back from their offices and one can imagine the inconvenience and 
resentment caused by this hold-up. 

2. That evening in Bombay I complained of this and insisted that there 
should be no stoppage of traffic at all even for a few minutes, because of my 
having to pass along a certain route. The Bombay authorities agreed to this and 
so the next day I carried out a heavy programme without any stoppage of traffic 
or fuss. The result was eminently satisfactory both for me and the general public. 

3. I have always recognised the need for security arrangements and have 
tried to adapt myself to them. But overdoing security actually leads to more 
insecurity, apart from the public resentment caused. The essence of security 
should be unobtrusiveness and non-interference with normal life. I have some 
experience of great cities in other parts of the world and nowhere have I found 
this excess of arrangements for myself or for other Heads of States and 
Governments as I find in India. In a great city traffic is never stopped, except 
on very special occasions like the Coronation in London. Even then traffic is 
not stopped, but re-arranged because of the vast crowds that come. In India the 
tradition still holds of Viceregal times. This is totally inappropriate in the present 
day when the essence of public life is to come into contact with the public and 
not to inconvenience it. 

4. Often when I have complained to local authorities while I am touring, 
I am told that they have to carry out the instructions issued from the Centre. 


25 1 . Note, 25 March 1959. Copied to B. N. Mullik, DIB, and G C. Dutt, Deputy Director, IB. 

252. Nehru visited Bombay, 9-11 March 1959, accompanied by Edwina and Pamela 
Mountbatten. See items 8 and 176. 
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When I complain to the Centre, I am told that this is largely the fault of the 
local authorities who overdo things. I think, therefore, that in such matters very 
explicit instructions should be sent to avoid any doubt. I have read through the 
rules and instructions issued for security arrangements when I am on tour. There 
are a number of things in 

these instructions which I think can be and should be changed. But for the 
present I am referring to only some important matters: 

(1) On no account should the traffic of a city be stopped even for a minute. 
In a large city the whole life of the people is affected thereby and very 
great inconvenience caused. From the security point of view this is all 
wrong because special attention is drawn to my passage. 

(2) As a consequence of this or following this, streets should not be lined 
with the police. Only at cross roads and in a particularly congested 
place should extra police be placed. 

(3) There is no possibility of hundred per cent security where one may 
have to deal with an odd individual who may be mad or aim at mischief. 
General precautions are of course necessary for this purpose, but 
ultimately it is the wide-awakeness of a few persons round about me 
which can guard against this. To lay down special routes and line them 
with policemen and others is essentially to lessen security. 

(4) What I have said above in regard to great cities applies to some extent 
in country tours by car. It is wholly unnecessary and undesirable to 
line up long stretches of roads with policemen or guards. This is a 
Viceregal tradition and not the custom anywhere. 

When Prince Philip was recently in Bombay, he objected strongly 
to these special precautions and even insisted on the motor-cycle 
outriders being removed, which was done at his instance. 253 

(5) As for the cars etc. accompanying me, in a city it is not necessary for 
a warning car to go ahead. In fact the warning car is only necessary 
where the street is cleared and traffic suspended. If traffic continues 
then the warning car becomes completely useless. A pilot car, however, 
may be used and will occasionally be useful. It will be not far from my 
car. There may also be an escort car just behind my car and usually, in 
big cities outside Delhi, two motor-cycle outriders. This is the most 
that is necessary. 

(6) In Delhi, a difference is made between New Delhi and Old Delhi. I do 
not think that this different treatment is desirable. It is quite enough in 

253. For Duke of Edinburgh’s visit to India, see SWJN/SS/46/pp. 601-604. 
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Old Delhi, as in New Delhi, for a motor-cycle outrider to go just ahead 
of my car and an escort car. Of course there should be no clearance of 
roads or stoppage of traffic. At the most another motor-cycle outrider 
can be added. 

(7) On country roads there should only be a pilot car and an escort car — 
no cycle outriders. In fact, wherever possible, I would prefer the pilot 
car to go far ahead of me because otherwise I suffer the dust from it. 

(8) On no account should a truck full of uniformed or un-uniformed men 
follow me either in a country tour or in a city. 

(9) As stated in the rules, every attempt should be made to avoid a big 
convoy accompanying me either in a city or a country road. 

(10) I have often found very large numbers of policemen, both uniformed 
or un-uniformed, at public meetings. No doubt law and order 
arrangements require a number of policemen but this seems to be very 
much overdone. I have even noticed at countryside gatherings which 
are relatively small, literally hundreds of police-men roundabout. At 
such gatherings no extra police are necessary at all except a very few 
from the point of view of keeping order. The question of security should 
not come into the picture. This will be looked after by the persons 
travelling with me. 

(1 1) In my house the arrangements appear to me somewhat overdone. But, 
in any event, it seems quite wrong for people to pursu ' me when I am 
even walking about in my garden. There are several rows of security 
men all over the garden. They should remain in their places and no 
one should pursue me in this way. 

5. I have just indicated a few points here and have not tried to revise the 
set of rules. I have not referred to railway travelling at all because I seldom go 
by railways and air travelling is relatively simpler. 

6. The particular points I wish to stress now are: 

(1) Traffic should never be suspended or stopped whether in a city or 
in the countryside. 

(2) There should not be any route-lining. 

(3) It is not necessary for both a warning and a pilot car to go ahead of 
me. One car is enough on country roads. In cities normally two 
motor-cycle outriders are enough and there should not be any warn- 
ing or pilot car. If, however, it is considered necessary, in some 
places there can be a pilot car. 

(4) Large numbers of members of the police force should not be col- 
lected anywhere. I find that my touring usually involves a great 
deal of expenditure for the State Government, chiefly because of 
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the transport of large numbers of policemen. This is not right from 
either the personal or the public point of view. Local police should 
be adequate plus the few who accompany me. 

(5) In Old Delhi the same arrangements should be made as in New 
Delhi. 

7 . I should like to add that I have no complaint to make against the Security 
Officers who accompany me. They have always been courteous and helpful, 
but they themselves have told me, when I complain, that they are helpless because 
of the arrangements made by the State authorities. 

8. I should like these simple instructions indicated above to be issued 
immediately to the States as well as to the Delhi authorities. 254 I shall be going 
to Bikaner and Suratgarh Farm etc. on the 1st April. On the 6th and 7th I shall 
be in Allahabad District. On the 13th April I am going to Mayapur in Hardwar. 
From the 14th to the 17th I go to Madras State. On the 18th April I shall be 
visiting Nagpur, Wardha and Yeotmal in the Bombay State. 


97. To Fathema Ismail: Help to Differently Enabled 255 

March 26, 1959 

Dear Fathema, 256 

Indira has shown me your letter of the 16th March. 2 " 7 We should like to help 
Sherally Mohomed. But it is not quite clear to me from your letter what exactly 
is wanted. Red tape could be got over and I hope he would be able to go abroad. 
Will you tell me exactly where he wants to go to? Apparently he wants to 
perform the Haj pilgrimage. Does he want to go to any other place? 

You say that he does not require any money but that should any need arises, 
he might be helped. I am prepared to help him. But some kind of indication 
should be given to me as to what help might be necessary. Our Missions abroad 
can hardly be told to help him to any extent. In fact any help given to him will 


254. On the same day Nehru wrote to Mohanlal Sukhadia, Sampumanand, and Y. B. Chavan 
about these instructions. 

255. Letter. 

256. (1903-1987); President, Fellowship of the Physically Handicapped; Member, Rajya Sabha, 
1978-87. 

257. Fathema Ismail had requested Nehru through Indira Gandhi to help Sherally Mohomed, 
a founding member of the Fellowship of the Physically Handicapped and himself 
differently enabled, to get a passport. Fathema asked whether Nehru could instruct Indian 
missions to “to help him should the need ever arise.” 
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have to be from sources other than governmental. Within reason, I am prepared 
to arrange for this. But I must understand exactly what this amount might be. 

Then there is the question of the travelling companion. Presumably, here 
also there is no question of money involved, but some kind of a financial 
guarantor for the companion is needed. Is it not possible tor you to get a 
guarantor? Anyhow, please let me know what exactly you expect us to do in the 
matter. 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


98. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: Answering Auditors 25 ® 


March 27. 1959 


[My dear High Commissioner), 

The Comptroller & Auditor-General has been writing to our Ministry repeatedly 
about some amounts which, according to him, are due from you. As he has 
again sent a reminder, I have looked through the papers. I find that on the 9th 
December 1958. Mathai wrote to you giving particulars. On February 25, 1959, 
N. R. Fillai wrote to you on the same subject. Will you please look into this 
matter rather urgently as the Auditor-General is likely to mention it in his report 
to the Parliament? 254 * 


[Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru) 


258. Letter to Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, India's High Commissioner to the UK 

259. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit replied on 6 April 1959 “Your letter of March 27th regarding 
the Comptroller and Auditor-Genarafs reminders to the Ministry. Actually 1 had sent a 
reply to Mathai but it must have got there just about the time of his resignation and so did 
not reach him. 

Immediately I heard from NR I looked into the matter again and this time I regret to 
say the fault lies with my office where somehow my reply got hung up. AH the outstandings 
have been paid and one or two small items which I wish the Ministry to reconsider have 
been mentioned by me in my letter to NR." 
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99. To D.P. Karmarkar: AIIMS Politics 260 

March 28. 1959 

My dear Karmarkar, 

You will remember my speaking to you about Professor Duraiswami 261 some 
time ago. I sent you a copy of a letter I had written to Dr. Jivraj Mehta 262 on 
February S. 263 In this letter I had suggested to Jivraj Mehta that Duraiswami 
should be allowed to continue in the Institute for the present and for some time 
to come, say for three years, without having to decide to leave Government 
service. I had stated that with all the unfortunate tensions that had arisen in the 
Institute, any final decision about this at this stage would not be desirable. 

Subsequently, Jivraj Mehta came to see me and I repeated this advice though 
I said the period might be lessened. He did not quite like w hat I said. I made it 
clear to him that the way Duraiswami had been treated in the Institute had not 
been fair and did not rebound to the credit of the Institute. 

Now I understand that he has received another letter from Dixit, the Director 
of the Institute 264 telling him that the Institute has extended the time for him to 
exercise his option for service of the Government or of the Institute up to the 
30th April 1959. Duraiswami seeks my advice (I have not seen him in this 
connection). He is prepared to abide by my advice, but his apprehension is that 
if he opts for service in the Institute, he would have no lien in Government 
service and he will thus be completely at the mercy of the Institute and the 
Director with whom his relations are none too good. 


260. Letter to Union Minister of State for Health. File No. 2 (280V58-66-PMS. Also available 
in JN Collection. 

261 Dr P K. Duraiswami. orthopaedic surgeon and Head. Department of Surgery. AIIMS, 
1956-59. 

262. Minister in the Government of Bombay and Member of the Governing Body of the 
AIIMS 

263. For Nehru's letter to Mehta, see SWJN/SS/46/pp. 392-394. 

264 Dr. B.B Dixit. Physician, specialist in pharmacology and physiology, and Director. AIIMS. 
New Delhi. 
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What do you advise? I am convinced that Duraiswami is a man of high 
ability. In fact. Sir Harry Platt' 65 spoke in the highest terms of his ability to me. 
I would not like him to be left in the lurch. That would be a loss to us. 

Perhaps you might speak to me about this matter. " 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


100. To Lai Bahadur Shastri: Engineers, not Bureaucrats, 
to run Engineering Projects 267 

March 30. 1959 

My dear Lai Bahadur, 

My attention has been drawn to the Heavy Engineering Corporation which was 
formed, I believe, by your Ministry some time ago. 2 ** This is one of our major 
and very vital projects on which depends the growth of the engineering industry 
in India. It has been pointed out to me that the Members of the Board are 
mostly non-engineers, in fact many of them are Deputy Secretaries and the 
like. A project of this kind, surely, requires high class engineers or. at any rate, 
a majority of them. Nagraj Rao is, I think, the Chairman. ' * He is an able man 
and a good chemist. Presumably he is not an engineer. I imagine that if private 
industry had started some such type of corporation, they would have selected 
high class engineers and especially one such for the post of Managing Director. 

We are too much in the rut in appointing people in our Secretariat to do 
specialised work for which they have no special training. Apart from the fact 
that they are normally busy with their own duties in the Secretariat, they have 
no special aptitude for specialised work. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


265. Well known British orthopaedic surgeon 

266. See also SWJN /SS/44/pp 358-361 

267. Letter to the Union Minister of Commerce and Industry 

268. In 1958 at Ranchi. 

269. Dr A. Nagraj Rao, Chairman, HEC. January 1959- April 1964. 
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(d) Social Groups 

101. To M.J. Desai: Refugees from East Pakistan 270 

I shall discuss this matter with the Minister of Rehabilitation 271 whom I am 
seeing on the 6th of March. 

2. Meanwhile, you can ask for further information, as suggested in your 
note,' 7 ' from the West Bengal Government. 

3. Those people who have actually migrated to India, will have to be 
helped by us. What I wanted to avoid was a public notification to this effect. 

4. We have often had cases of our fishers or boatmen being kidnapped by 
Pakistanis because they were said to cross over to the Pakistan side of the river. 
This seems to me an absurd argument to advance. A river should have free 
transit anyhow, even though the technical boundary be in the middle of it. No 
boat can keep exactly on one side of the middle of the river as currents may 
force it to go this side or that side. Most boats travel in the middle of the river. 

5. Recently, a large shipment of jute was confiscated by Pakistan. 273 1 do 
not at all like this kind of thing happening again and again. Is it not possible to 
give our fishers and others greater protection? I think this matter should be 
investigated. We could have a steam launch in some parts of the river, mainly 
for the purpose of giving protection. 


102. To B.C. Roy: Refugees from East Pakistan 274 


My dear Bidhan, 


March 7, 1959 


Your letter of the 1st March about demarcation of the mid-stream boundary 
between Murshidabad and Rajshahi districts according to the Bagge Award. 275 


270. Note, 4 March 1959. File No: 4 ( 1 9)-Pak— III/59, MEA. Also available in JN Collection. 

27 1 . Mehr Chand Khanna. 

272. M.J. Desai s note of 4 March had suggested that the “West Bengal Government should 
give a sketch indicating the present position regarding control of both sides of the Ganga,” 
and wanted the State Government to explain why they could not “enforce the right of the 
Indian fishermen to fish in our half of the river Ganga, giving them police protection 
where necessary/’ 

273. In November 1958. See item 202. 

274. Letter. 

275. See Appendix 4. 
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In this, as in like cases, I think it will not be desirable for us to make any 
statement undertaking the responsibility for rehabilitation of all those persons 
who might be displaced. Nor should we open any relief camps for the purpose 
as we used to do previously in connection with displaced persons from East 
Pakistan. If we do that we shall get entangled in difficult operations which may 
go on indefinitely. We should, however, give relief where it is considered 
absolutely necessary. 

We can certainly approach the Pakistan Government to allow these 
fishermen to continue to fish in that area. But I agree with you that it is unlikely 
that Pakistan will agree to any such proposal. The question of fishermen is 
more difficult than others. The only real way to help them is to find some sites 
where they can fish. Where there are any Government fisheries, we might try to 
put these people there. I do not see how they can be accommodated at 
Dandakaranya . 276 So far as I know, there are no fisheries there. 

My anxiety is that we should not do anything which encourages people to 
migrate to India because of the consequences of the Bagge Award. If we proclaim 
that they will be given the normal refugee rehabilitation benefits, this will be 
an immediate inducement to them to migrate and they will suffer a great deal 
by this. I realise that many of them may migrate and we shall not be able to 
leave them unhelped. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


103. To GLB. Pant and A.K.Sen: Regulating Religious 
Organisations 277 

You will remember that the question of regulating religious organisations mutts, 
etc. came up before the Cabinet some time ago and I think we decided that any 
legislation that we might put forward should be as simple as possible .' 8 In 
effect it should, to begin with, deal with the funds collected by these 
organisations and protect them and see that they are used for right purposes. 
Where there is a trust, they should be used in terms of the trust. That is, these 
funds should not be considered private funds of the Mahant or the head of the 


276. For details of the scheme, see SWJN/SS/ 46/p. 13. 

277. Note, Bhilwara, 8 March 1959. 

278. On 20 January 1959. 
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organisation, and secondly, they should be properly audited, inspected, etc. 

2. I should like to know how this matter stands now. I hope that steps will 
be taken soon in accordance with our decision. 

3. Coming here to Rajasthan, I hear numerous complaints about the way 
these Mahants etc. are using funds for their private purpose. 279 Also, it is 
becoming a habit for these Mahants to marry and consider these funds as private 
property to be inherited. 

4. I hope you will please expedite this matter. 

104. To Bajrang Bahadur Singh of Bhadri: Muslims and 
Refugees 280 

March 14, 1959. 

My dear Bhadri, 

The Congress President 281 has forwarded to me a copy of a letter sent by Shri 
Lalit Sen to your Secretary, dated the 26th February, 1959. This letter deals 
with the case of some Muslims in Sundamagar (Suket) who have been served 
with notices to leave for Pakistan. A list of these Muslims who have been served 
with notices under the Foreigners Act 1946 has also been sent to me. 

I should like to have some detailed information about this matter, and I 
hope that no action will be taken in regard to them till a further consideration 
has been given to it. The mere fact that the Muslims are not Indian citizens 
does not necessarily mean that they have to be sent out of the Indian Union. 
There are many foreigners living in India. As to whether these Muslims are 
Indian citizens or not, is a further matter for consideration, but, as I have said 
above, even if they are not Indian citizens, action should not be taken where 
there is some special reason in individual cases. 

Please, therefore, suspend any action in regard to these Muslims and have 
full particulars sent to me. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


279. For example, Tikayat Govindlalje of Nathdwara temple in Rajasthan had secured an 
interim injuction from the Rajasthan High Court on 2 March 1959 that he alone be 
entitled to the ritual offerings at the temple and to manage temple property. 

280. Letter to the Lieutenant-Governor of Himachal Pradesh. 

281. Indira Gandhi. 
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105. To B.C. Roy: Refugees from East Pakistan 282 

March 16, 1959 

My dear Bidhan, 

Your letter of the 12th March about the fisherman who are said to have been 
displaced in the Murshidabad District. 283 We shall certainly write to Pakistan 
on this subject, but, as you say, there is little hope of their being helpful. 

Meanwhile I learn from your Chief Secretary 284 that the figure of displaced 
fishermen is greatly exaggerated. In your letter you mention that there are 60,000 
fishermen who have been displaced. In other accounts, it has been stated that 
14,000 fishermen families have been displaced. Your Chief Secretary told us 
on the telephone that these figures are greatly exaggerated and that the entire 
region does not have so many fishermen families. 

I am waiting for further information from your Government. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


106. To Tridib Kumar Chaudhuri: Refugees from East 
Pakistan 285 

Marchl7, 1959 

My dear Tridib Kumaiji, 

Your letter of the 15th March about the plight of refugee fishermen in the district 
of Murshidabad. 286 1 am enquiring into this matter. I understand that the actual 
numbers involved are very much less than those mentioned by you, I hope to 
have correct figures soon. 

We are taking this question up with the Pakistan Government. I agree with 
you that it would only be fair for the suggestions you have made to be accepted. 


282. Letter. 

283. See Appendix 1 1 . 

284. S.N. Ray. 

285. Letter to Tridib Kumar Chaudhuri, RSP, Lok Sabha MP from Behrampore, West Bengal. 

286. See Appendix 13. 
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We shall put them to the Pakistan Government. But you know that we can 
seldom expect logic or reason from the Pakistan Government. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


107. To Mehr Chand Khanna: No East Delhi Refugees in 
Delhi 287 

March 20, 1959 

My dear Mehr Chand, 

I find that an old letter from you dated February 19 has not yet been 
acknowledged. I am sorry. 

You wrote to me about the demand for establishing a colony for displaced 
persons from East Pakistan near Delhi. I must say that I react strongly against 
this. I think we have already gone too far in establishing colonies round Delhi. 
At any rate, there was some justification for colonies for people coming from 
West Pakistan. There is none for East Pakistan refugees to be brought here for 
this purpose. We have been refusing land round about Delhi to political sufferers 
and the like. How then can we justify a new colony? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


108. To Bajrang Bahadur Singh of Bhadri: Refugees and 
Muslims 288 


March 21, 1959 


My dear Bhadri, 

Thank you for your letter of the 17th March about the cases of some Muslims 
who had been asked to leave India. As you are having these cases examined 
afresh, I have nothing further to say. I should like, however, each case to be 
considered fully and separately, and then you can come to such decision as you 


287. Letter to the Union Minister of State for Rehabilitation and Minority Affairs. 

288. Letter. 
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think is right. I am not always satisfied at odd police reports which sometimes 
emanate from persons who have no judgment. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


109. To B.C. Roy: Refugees from East Pakistan 289 

21st March, 1959 

My dear Bidhan 

Your letter of March 19th about persons from the Murshidabad area. -91 ’ I have 
already written to you on this subject. We do not even yet know how many 
people are affected. Nor do I understand why a person should run away from 
his land or profession because of some political change. This is a very bad 
principle for us to accept. 

I am quite clear that there is no question of compensation involved in this 
and we should not encourage th'P'-'dea. Helping hard cases is another matter. 
Obviously, if we give it out that help will be given to all persons who come 
away, everybody will do so. " 91 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


110. To B.C. Roy: Refugees from East Pakistan 292 


March 26, 1959 


My dear Bidhan, 

Thank you for your letter of March 23. 293 We had previously heard from your 
Chief Secretary and today I answered a short notice question in Parliament on 
this subject. 294 


289. Letter. 

290. See Appendix 17. 

29 1 . Letter copied to M. J. Desai. 

292. Letter. 

293. See Appendix 21. 

294. See item 212. 
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We have already written to the Pakistan Government on this subject and 
our High Commissioner, Rajeshwar Dayal, who is here now and is returning to 
Pakistan very soon, will himself talk to General Ayub Khan on the subject. -9 I 
think that there is some possibility of a suitable arrangement being arrived at 
with Pakistan to allow these fishermen to function. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


111. To K. Ram: Refugees in Delhi 296 

You may inform them that we have given a great deal of consideration to this 
matter and whatever was possible has been done. 297 I regret nothing more can 
be done. The demands made 298 cover such a wide field that it is not possible to 
do anything in regard to them. They must realise that with all our sympathy for 
the displaced persons and our desire to help them, we cannot do anything which 
injures large numbers of other people. A recent census taken in Delhi indicated 
that the lot of the displaced persons in Delhi is relatively better than that of the 
older residents of Delhi. 


(e) Language 


112. In Bombay: Speech 299 

Nehru pulls up Hindi Enthusiast 

Bombay, 9 March. 

Prime Minister Nehru today rebuked Hindi enthusiasts who, without knowing 
either science or technology, insisted on finding a Hindi equivalent to each and 
every scientific and technological term. 

295. Rajeshwar Dayal met Ayub Khan on 1 April and reported to Nehru on 2 April the gist of 
his talk. See SWJN/SS/48/ Appendix 6. 

296. Note, 28 March 1959. 

297. This refers to the difficulties expressed by the Delhi Refugee United Front. 

298. The Times of India reported on 13 March 1959 that a deputation of the Delhi Refugee 
United Front led by Amir Chand Mehra had met Nehru on 12 March to have the eviction 
notices served on them by the Rehabilitation Ministry withdrawn. 

299. Report of speech, Bombay, 9 March 1959. From the National Herald, 11 March 1959. 
On this occasion, he also spoke about slum conditions, see item 1 30. 
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Pandit Nehru was laying the foundation stone of the proposed theatre- 
cum-museum which would have an artificial planetarium with a revolving copper 
dome. 

Seemingly annoyed when Bombay’s Social Welfare Minister, Mr. N.K. 
Tirpude , 300 used the term “KritrimaNabho Mandal” for “artificial planetarium”, 
Pandit Nehru asked the Minister to repeat the Hindi phrase. 

Even after the repetition Pandit Nehru could not catch it and Mr. Y.B. 
Chavan, Chief Minister, tried to explain it to him. 

In his speech later, the Prime Minister referred to this and said that coining 
Hindi words for all scientific and technological terms was “dangerous". Science 
and technology were developing day by day and we must adopt these terms 
without trying to change them. By trying to translate these modern terms one 
did injustice to the language as well as to science he said ."’ 1 


113. At Marathi Library: Language and Literacy 302 

^rr wtt, 

■3TF3T 3TFR ^ *TFf f^7T tftPTcT 7T ^TTRTT I 3ft Ifadd ^ S7T 

*TT7£T Ftrft %, TOR ^ tf^TcT 7TT%R 35T 

t ^ t #7 TTrflR # 3TT <F7% % *17 

Wfi FRft ?9T £ 37FT-3J7PT W 7TlftR I # 3TTcT t #7 ^5cTT 

SirfrT ST 7& t FTft *T, 3R*T-3?7FT W3TT 3^ I ■3R W3Tf cfcT 

tTcF-^717 % ^chMHl dt 4>&ll di?f, 3PT7 dt dT 3Td5T TFf, f^57ft dT 
57T TFt I dF 7Td dTRd t dldT Fdft dft dTdTCTf if dgd 51^17 

dim % (dlftfMl) -31T7 'STFddR dgd cjyfl % ■3TFT dd 7i?t ^ I 

3TFW W TfdFTdd <pd=Ff dd, 303 3ft 7JR...WT dt ^ *TT^T d# dT...7|dT 
sttt^ cr% did ft ci%-^r% H$r.$w ft, hp-ehm €r, 7Rit ft, ftftdft ft, 

300. (1919-2002); journalist with Rashtra Doot , 1942 and A run, 1943: lawyer in Bhandara. 
1945: imprisoned for role in labour disputes, 1949: President, Independent Labour Party, 
1952: Deputy Minister, Madhya Pradesh, 1954-56: Minister. Bombay State. 1957; 
Minister, Maharashtra. 1968-72, 1977-78; General Secretary, Maharashtra PCC, 1972- 
73: President. Maharashtra PCC (I), 1978: Deputy Chief Minister, Maharashtra, March- 
July 1978. 

301. For discussion on international scientific terms, see also SWLN/SS/44/pp. 540-541. 

302. Speech while laying the foundation stone of the building of Mumbai Marathi Granth 
Sangrahalaya (Marathi Library). Bombay, 10 March 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

303. This Sangrahalaya was sixty years old and was set up for research into Marathi and 
promoting the library movement. 
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% TT# TOTeT # ffelFTTT # TOTOTt fe# TO# 1 1 # 9J^ # TOT# ## ft 
feTO #T TTR TT #t 3|cis<ii # FT J l41 eft <51 cb HIT fe TOT TOT FTHT-TT q<ilel TOT# 
Oft? T#R# TOR ##, TO#fe # TO TO TTO I fe FT# #$T # ## # FTT# TR^fe 
#T TTRTO, TF TR ## M ft, #ft eft# # ## W TF# ift 4t I 

TOT TOHel t fe few H§e1 ## % FTT# TOIeTT #, TTTeT # #eT T# # I # TOT# 
TfeT eft 7 ! feTOReT TO<el t, TO# T#, T^T g# % I #f (fife >4 TF I # 3TT# <3TTT 
Fc#-Ffe deleft ^TT^ft, #f#T #1# HWlfe TOPR effe T#R# few TT # 

I #?T #, eTf#-eTf#t, TO' #t? TOT# TO# TReT TOT TO TOW TO t, #T TReT TO 
TO TOeT TO % I TO#? few ft TOWeTT 1 1 fee# #fe fe#f# TO#t, TO# JR# % 
TfTT-feRsRT T# #W HIT, TOTOTOeT elf# #T elffe# #t RjeT # #T TOT#TO # TO# 

I I ## TO# ^TT, g# #TO TFeJT T# fe TOF TOT #TO t fe T#, fe f#3# TO W 

eTRf eff# TReT TT # i|r #t? T<#TT FTOT, #TT FTOT eTfferof I 5 # #TO 

TT^T T#, TT# t fe T#, ## TOF felT #, #f#T TOR effe FTOT T# eft #fe FTOT 
elffe# ^TTO ^gTO I eft...## feel# eTTT# FI t Rp # Tf T# 1 1 # fTT# T*TO 

Tp gfen# to#, tort #err tot I ft# #ro if #st #, ftt# #t^ stto t#, 

TOffe TR# TO# TOTfeTTOT# #fe few ## t #tT TR ## WTT #t 1 1 # # TO# 
TOffe FT# #9T # # T# #, fet ^?T TT #, TR TOT# #T Tf#-f#?5# TOT# effe TO^eT 
TOf# TO# 1 1 TOT #t TO^eT t, ^fe 7 ! #T # ^t, FT TOT if, TOT# TOT if Hjfit | 

# TO# f#T to WTOTOi t fe =fil#t giTOIiTTOT #, TO#t feeTIsf TO TOT) f|^T TT# 
#TTOt#fTTTOTOTgnl, % TOfet TO | Ffet ^?T if, TTg^T TO t, #T # 
gTTOFTTOT t # TOTT T5# F# t, «IfeT TOj^ft F# f , #T #tf TOW THTF *TF #t 
?! ell I 

TOW TO TOT# gTTOFTTOT TO# TOT I, TOW % I # fTT#t # #T, TOTgTT 
TOTT # I, TORT I fft, ##^T fer # TOT if felTT #eTT I, f# eft TOTOT# if #% 
TOlt I, # Seel -Hi Seel if ## TO%^ fTT#t §TTT§# I TO^fT #f, fTT#t #tf 5TTT3T I 
fe #f I ?ll<3# ## TOflg TO feel iff TOeT# Tl I ^ TOT TTTO # #T TOR-TOPT 
# I # ## #t TO #TO fe# I TOT TOT FTOTT ^?T, feTT TOT, 
if#TT-wftTT #tfe #t TOTO# I #feT TO?TOt #eTT t feeT# TOT feeT# TO WI# f 
#T feel# TOT T# TO# 1 1 # # TPTTTOT-T# if # feeFTT TO TO# TT# f T§eT 

tot t, #r #§ff # groror if i tot tot #? to ■#! tot to# fe eife Tgr Trffe 1 1 

TTffe # I FT# ffe ir, #f#T fe#TT TO# # f#T Trfer 1 1 (cfTfe#) TTT fe#TT 

# TO# # fep TTT feeIN TOT#t # # # Rb ^t?r F#?TT # f#T 'TO# TTTT # TO# I 
<§5 TOfeT SHlt efl# #t T# #, TO FTT# #ele1l % I ^3TT TOeT #t TORT #, #T 
TORT, TO# #t TOeT TORT, feel I# #t, gTeT#f #t, ## «#? TOpr efTF # TO TTTO# 
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%, vlfcb'1 7TF F 3TTTTTF t#F>l # FF ^ t# Ft, F# #F ^ F#, F 7TFi, FF 

7TF>, ^tjFv-^-FTfTJFi 1 7J#T F# TT7F % F# I F§F T#...F# FT FFF tfUslfl Ft# 
% I eft ^TF TTt# Fit FTF %, cFq'lRb Fitf ^$T # TF% F# FFT FiT# f#TI% FFt # 
Ft FT# F§F Tf# TFTTf#JT Ft# 1 I FFi Ft 3TFT f#TTF Fitf 3T#Fi #F5# F# I, 
Bldl F^STF PlFitfdl % # FTT# FTF -3T#Fi F# ft I FTF FTf^JcF F# % # #F FTTFit 

far sftF f# ttf# # #r # Fif#r # ftft I fttff f#FTT i ?tt#f ftft ft#f 

TFT F# Ft F# Mil# F*FT F, PlTdl F # T#, FTF FiF Ft F# # #F I FftT FTF 
FTTF #F 7J#T F, § J l^t u s F, FFi s## FT F# Ft Rbcll^t FFF *t FF TTT# f^FIF 
T5F% TT# I 

5# FTF ^ FF # FFT ^JTtF F FFTTT FT, TFjjyT-Fi#jT # # F# TTFF FT FT# 
fFFTF FFT #FiT# F# #, [...] FR# Rbctl^ F# FT# FjpT ## % ### f#FTF 
F#t TFTtFT # F# # % 3TF# .<a(kd T#, FT# #, FTF# #, FT#-FT# 3FFF 
TTT## FFF#FT#lFTF#FfpT## FT# F FT FFF I FF# FFT # f^FTF FTTF 
F# t FFFt f#FF F# ## FTTTT BTT% Fit, F#f# FTTJF FFt ## FT F fFFT I 
FlFT-Ftfr tSIHei 1? # FvTTT, #F F5TTT, FTT FFTTT, FTF FiFTT Fp5 I FTTT FFF) FTF # 
FTTT 7FTFT # Ft# ^ FTlT FFF # FFT ## ^ I # T*Fi #F~TTT TF FFT ^ I 

FF# FFT ^FT ?TF, # FF##F FTTFi #FFT # FFTFT I, ^FT ^TF I ?TTf#F f# 
FT# 3R# fFiF#, FT#, #t, FiITiI f#T# T, FTFTF F, FgF #F T^ I JTT# FF# 
JTF# # T# 3# F# # I 304 3TT$F F5TFT [|] ^5 F#Tt I ^FT FTF # 9TTFF F# 
F^ g?t FTF I 3RZRT t # f#FTF# ^T^TF# I 305 F|F 3T# FTF# t, F|F FT# 
fFFFT# 1 1 # FF FTF # F§F # FFFt 3TTF5FFT FFFFT f-F?T F ## Ft f%FT# 
FiT TFFT I FF W FiFFT \ fFFT# FiT, ^TFFit FiT TFFT # #T SFTF ?FFT F# FTFT 
f# 3TTT #f? f#FFt F Fi^ FT#t f#FTF FFF TF I FTFit # TTTT T^, FTT FT^FTF 
Tf , FiFTf#TT Tf , #Fi ^ I ##F 3TF5T FTf^TF Tf # 3TF5T F# # TFRTTF #, FTF 
^F, F#f# FTTF TTF ^ FFRT faFTT FF% t, FFRT Ft# FTFT % I FFF FFT 3TTTT 
FtFT % TIM I# FiT FTTTT I 

FTFT# % FTF TT FF1T FFT F#t*F#t FFIFFT Ft# I, ##F FF FTFT # #TT 
TTF F F# FTF # FFT ^ f# TFFT-#TFFr FTT#, FFTF FFFT FTT# FTF % I f#TF 
##E #F f#5F, TfF, FTR# %FT Fi#, FT# ?Tf#T FF# [I] #T F^T # FTF #FT 
FT# I FF; 5HF FF# # xt^ #F FiFTt # 3TF #Fi # FTF F#, #%F 9TTFF 
F## FiFT FT fifi FFTt ^$T Fit TTF FTF# #F# t, TT# FiT FFi Fi# #9T F% # 

304. The National Book Trust was founded in 1957 under the Ministry of Education to publish 
good literature cheaply. 

305. Chintaman D. Deshmukh was the Chairman from 1957-60. 
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FT7JF FFFF7 FT 3TT# 7T# # FcfT-# #F#, t%^TT vJ^ FTFT FT #, 
■JTM, T57TF 7T7T <$5 3RT7 t #7 FTF# # 7t #F# §t t, F7|rT ^ t, 

SHT-FT # FFT 1 1 # FT 57T FTF F7 #7 #FT FT# 1 1 ^FtTT FFT t, F# FFT 
I, FF FTF f#T# F#F % fFTF# FT7T I FFT-^# # F 1 *# FTF# #7 # # 
FTF# #cKsH Fit; F#, 3TTF ^TF# t F7TFTFF, <*>”13 #7 dfad, <HF> # 
ft*# TTTfF FT SFF % F^F 1 1 # # FFFTt #F ^cft % I cTt 3FM 3 FF# FTFT# 
cFT I7RT 3RTT F9T 3 t F# DlcHI #F FHS# 1 1 FF#FF# #)# TR# 3f F# 
FTFT FTFT 2TT, |#FT 3 FTFcT F ## #F, f# FTTF FFT ^9T FT t F#, F##T FT7F 

if # #tfft ft# f ftt #, ftf #, tjf # ftf# t, ftft ft# *T i ft Fj$ t# fr 

#F #-75F # FTF# FTFT F# F I F# FT# F, #T #7TTT *f # ■3TFT FF# 

I F7T F7F 7t f## t #T FFT-#J> FTFT Ft FFT# 5 # FT7 # f I 

F# ftf t ft#t *TTRT#t#^^ 7 FTFT, fft #n>r #?r # «t #r fttf *r 

# FTF # FTF# t, TJ7# TTcKFT FFT Ft ? # FFT FT7#F f#TT# F# 3FT # 37# <£F 
3TTF# FF FT# % FT7JF J3TT % RTF *T F?rft *IFIR 1 1 TTt ^FfT «FFT ^TTTT F 
f^RsTT % | FT F>FT ^TFFt ^ ^FTT F F+dHI FTFTF 1 1 FT FI^F 

§3IT FPHT FT #FIF ^f FtT7 FTFTF |, WR FT «7#, FFff% FF BTfr-TFFT FTFFFFF 
?fT FT FM FIFFT FT, FT #=FF 3 FIT FfRTT I, F%F FF FT FTt^ [FR] FTFFT I % 
^F # 7TF7 FTFTF 1 1 ^FF^T ^f Ft FFT F# F1FT I ^TFF I FT #7 FFT ^ FR^ftF 
FTFT3F c^T PtReft Fttft % #FTF ^T FT FTFt F7T ^FM % F^ FT^ 7ft FTFTF t, Ft-^T 
FT7T I FFft F§T F?T FT7F #7 FFT ^ #F 3 FFT Ft# FFfr 1 1 FTFT Ft ^7, FFFTt 
FnFFT iff F>f%F ^ FTF^FF ^ Ft FR-FTF FTFt *T FTcfr FF?t ^ ^T7 ft>7 F^ FF?T 
FT# ll 

#7, FTF # FFTT fFFR F f^T fFT I #rF-#IF FF# F^FFT# FTFTF t? #FF 
FTFT# % FTF f#lt, # I FF#, 7#t FF F^f 3TTF7 FT7FT I, 7TFf #T FFFT I #7 
FTC 7T# #T FTF t f# FF 7TFT F 3FF7 F|F FTF 1 1 F# I F^-^# FTt 
7TF^FT FT 7#3FT, yT7T FF%§T # yRTF I #7 FF # 7TF?TFT % Fcfc FTFT # 
FTTFF ^ FF ^7# FTFT # 7TFTFFT FT7 7TF# 1 1 FF F# f# # FTFT# FFT t #, 
FF # FI# F|F# I FF # ^PFT I #F^F I 3TF7 FT7F % W£ ’FFT FS# 

I 3T# # F7TFTT 3TF5T 3T7R #7 FTFT# FT FFFT |lF7T#T^FFF7TF?F# 

#FFT % I 

#7, I f# 3TT# f#RTF ^FT F# ■31# FF, #7 F^> F5TF F 

FTF #T FiT I 'STF *f ■STRF FT7FT % 3TTFFF FF TFF 7TFF17TF 7|F FF #7 F7T# FTFT 
F>t FFT # FTTeTT Ft %, F#TT, ##T ^# FTFT 3TF # FTF7 #F>7# FT# F 1[7# 
#7 FTTet # FTFT# # # #TT #, # #7 # 3TF5T I, F##T FT# 3TTF...F7T# FF 
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wpt pl j u 3rtr ^imh h 3ftfr ^et ftet, Mud ^e?tt 

[Translation begins: 

Sisters and brothers, 

I do not know in what capacity you have invited me here today. I do not think it 
could be because I am the Prime Minister, because that does not seem right to 
me. It could be, because I am the President of the Sahitya Akademi and in that 
capacity I am able to keep in touch with the literature of various states. I can 
see the tremendous progress which is being made in different languages. I will 
not compare them with one another because that might hurt the sentiments of 
people. But everyone knows that Marathi is one of the most powerful Indian 
languages and continues to grow very rapidly even today. 

I have heard that this Library 306 of yours was started by very great men like 
Lokmanya Tilak, Ranade and Gokhale who have earned a place for themselves 
in India’s history. You made a great beginning and it is now sixty years old. So, 
it was proper that you should expand your activities a little, because the time 
has now come when our culture and civilisation should spread to places where 
it has not reached earlier. 

As you know, education is spreading very rapidly among the people. There 
are complaints about the quality of education, too; let us leave that aside because 
it will gradually improve. But broadly speaking, the fact is that innumerable 
boys and girls in the country are getting education in new fields and that is 
changing the face of the country in a real sense and the thinking in India is 
undergoing a change. Education is bringing about these changes. Children whose 
ancestors had never learnt to read and write are going to school and college 
today. I do not remember the exact number, but I think in the last year, one lakh 
boys and twenty-five or thirty thousand girls become graduates. I do not know 
whether the figure is absolutely correct. But if not thirty at least twenty thousand 
girls have become graduates and millions are studying in high school. So this 
makes a very fundamental change in the life of our country. There is no doubt 
about it, because education is the most revolutionary thing. The rest are 
superficial. So, a big revolution is taking place all over the country and the 
number of the literate is going up. Even now, the number is quite high and it 
will increase. So it is essential to have libraries so that books are within the 
easy reach of the people. I feel sad that there are not enough books available in 

306. See fn 303 in this section. 
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the country and the libraries are very mediocre. There are very few good 
collections. 

This Marathi Library of yours is very good. It should undoubtedly be 
expanded. But the thought that comes to my mind is that in a huge city like 
Bombay, there should be branches of this library in every single street and 
locality. The books could be circulated from one branch to another from a large 
collection so that people may be able to get an opportunity to read. India is a 
huge country with an enormous population of thirty six-thirty seven crores. 
But it is amazing how few are the books published in India and how little 
people read. In fact, even the readership of newspapers is very small compared 
to the other countries. Why is it so? It cannot be because people are poor. No 
doubt the people are poor in India but they are not too poor to go to films. If 
they would buy one book with the money that they spend on one film, it will be 
a permanent asset to them. Somehow our people are not in the habit of reading 
books. It should be fostered among them. How is it to be done? 

There are many ways of encouraging people to form the habit of reading. 
But the easiest thing is to have more and more libraries so that people can 
borrow books. This is how the habit grew in Europe. There you have innumerable 
libraries in every city. So we must think seriously about this because there are 
many disadvantages in people not reading books. One is that if the books do 
not have large sales, smaller editions are printed which make them more 
expensive. If books are expensive, people cannot afford to buy them, which 
reduces the sales further. Therefore, the number of people who read books 
must increase and books should be printed in large numbers so that they may 
be cheaply priced and be within the reach of the people. You will find that in 
Europe and England, etc., there has been a revolution in the publishing industry 
and books are priced very low. 

I remember that it was when I was in Europe studying in school and college 
that cheap books began to be printed for the first time. They were good books 
and many people who had never before bought books began to do so and build 
up libraries at home. Now there is any number of such books everywhere in the 
West. In India, publishers do not have the courage to print too many copies 
because, they cannot be sure whether they will sell or not. So, they print small 
editions of a few thousand copies each, hence they are more expensive and are 
not within the easy reach of the people. And, it becomes a vicious circle. 

The Government of India has formed a Book Trust in order to publish good 
books priced cheap in large numbers so that people may read more . 307 We want 


307. See fn 304 in this section. 
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to publish both new and old books. I hope the Book Trust, of which as far as I 
can remember the Chairman is Shri Chintaman Deshmukhji, 308 will do 
something. He is a good man and is deeply interested. So I think it is very 
essential that people should read books in the country and when I say that, I do 
not mean so much light novels and stories. They are all right. But you must 
read real literature whether they are novels or something else because books 
mould our thinking and character. Languages have a very powerful influence. 

There are often great disputes over the question of language. But a language 
can be served best by reading and writing in it instead of fighting over it. The 
more the people read and write, the better they can serve the cause of the 
language and make it grow stronger. We will also benefit by that. 

I remember a friend of mine telling me — I don’t remember his exact words — 
that if a dictionary of all the languages in India were to be made, seventy- 
eighty per cent of the words will be found to be similar except Urdu which is 
different. The rest of the languages which are derived out of Sanskrit have 
many words in common with some variations. We often tend to stress the 
difference between the languages. But in fact they are very close to one another. 
Even in the South Indian languages like Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam, 
there are many Sanskrit words which form a close link. So the differences 
between our languages are not as great as people imagine. It was the British 
who started it by saying that India could never be one nation because there are 
four or five or six hundred languages in the country. This was what was revealed 
by their census in which as you know all the dialects were counted separately. 

I remember once in Berlin, an Englishman was speaking and said that there 
can be no unity in India because there are five hundred languages spoken there. 
An Indian student got up and asked the speaker how he came by this fact, to 
which he replied that the census said so. He then asked how many languages 
there are in Germany according to the census. It was found that seventy or 
eighty were listed, because all the little dialects were counted separately. When 
there is one language, German, spoken in Germany, it was absurd to say there 
are seventy-eighty. As far as India is concerned, of the languages listed in the 
census, nearly 250 are spoken in the tract which lies between India and Burma. 
It is not quite right to call them languages. Most of them are dialects, each 
spoken in a few villages. 

Anyhow, the Indian Constitution lists fourteen languages as the basic 
languages of India. We must respect all of them and help each of them to grow 
and remember that the difference between them is very little. It is not difficult 
to learn them. It requires a little effort and the realisation that by learning more 

308. See fn 306 in this section. 
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languages we can help all of them to grow. It is absolutely foolish to fight over 
them because it causes great harm. If one language grows, it will have an impact 
on the rest of the languages. So this is how we must look at this question. 

Well, I am happy that you invited me to come here and participate in an 
auspicious occasion. I hope that your library will grow and serve the cause of 
Marathi language well. That it does already, but, as 1 say, if it spreads it will 
help the other Indian languages too, which will be even better. Marathi will 
benefit in the process and so will the other languages of India, as also the cause 
of India's unity. Jai Hind! 

Translation ends] 


114. To Govind Das: Scientific Vocabulary in Hindi 309 

20 HR 1959 

Tfo HTfcFH HTTP#, 

3TTW 20 HRf HTT HH fteTT I 310 SRHHTH I TTHTHRIHR# 3 1 11 % #t •3TTH% HTFT HF HjT? 
H|H H# HFt HT I f## HT sIH H7T HR ^ I f## % 3lf£lH> eft H# % I 

Hit HjS fMr H1HHT | HF Ht HTHHTeT HT f## ## #T HjT? <RHHT H# I THfeTR 

?TT HR R 3TTCFt H?t HiFT HT I ^ eft HF Hj<3 HFT HHT I 

?H NMO H HT f#Ttt 3TR fllt^fdH) fatlH H 3RR Hit? HH#H FT eft HTPt Hit? 
HTTHT H# ^ I eft #HT # %, 3ttt ?TRT Hp 3 HTR # RHT ^ I 

tsTTfaHT HT HR 3 Ht *RT fHHR 3THHH HF t HHT HMfHH Ft, 

Ft 3RH##H SR# HT THRT HT7TT Hlf#r | ^ HT# H H# 1 1% FH ### # 

.(3 1# # # I i# ^IsllfdH) <JTPT HT H1HT3TT H HgH TTTt HTftH-HT#H RHT-# HT 
HTFT 3TRR ft, 3ttr yfrlRd HFH HTH 1 1 HT#FF it HHT FIHT I, HF H£3 RH# f^RTTR 
HFT I, HFHifo HT#*F ?R Hft 3 HfT f#5FT %?T % I FRRT ?3T HTT# HF HHT 
^ I 3TR '3f4r HHT HT HTR 'STfcTHTHT ### H1HT # FtHT ^ I .<31# HITlf#fT $R# HT 
T?H H# F, HfeHT RFHHTeT H^H H#-H# fHSTTfHHT #R ftFHeT HT WTR FtHT 1 1 
vHlfFT F fo FH THHT HFt HHTT HHTH I tfR ftRHeT HT HTHT HTTH H? HHt F I 


309. Letter to Govind Das. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Jabalpur, Madhya Pradesh. Seth 
Govind Das Papers. NMML. Original in Hindi. 

310. See Appendix 18. 

311. Minister of State for Parliamentary Affairs. 
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^TT I % 3ft W % cfrfiRH f^TTJ f?Rsfr ^5t I, W mm f( 

7l4t| % tUnf^cF ST5? 3lteTT 3RRT^T Fl% I 


3TT T T^FT 

H6<° 


[Translation begins: 

20 March 1959 

Dear Govinddasji, 

I got your letter of 20 March. 312 Thanks. What Satyanarainji 313 told you is not 
fully correct. My knowledge of Hindi is poor. More than Hindi I have learnt 
Sanskrit. Whatever Hindi I know I learnt it through conversation and only a 
few books I have read. Therefore, what you said in regard to this was correct. I 
did not mind it at all. 

If there is disagreement on this or any other cultural subject then there is 
no harm in it. It is bound to be there and it does some good also. 

As for the scientific terminology I do think that as far as possible 
international terms should be used. It does not mean that we should adopt only 
English words. A large number of such scientific words are more or less common 
in the European language or there are minor differences, and such words are 
going on increasing day by day. What happens in Thailand is not a good example, 
because in this respect Thailand is much behind. Our country has made much 
progress. And up till now work is mostly done in the English language. The 
question is not only of scientific terminology, but these days many new signs 
and symbols are used. It is obvious that we cannot change them. Such language 
of symbols is very much developed. 

I have heard that the Language Commission has also recommended in its 
report that scientific terms should be mostly international. 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Translation ends] 


3 1 2. See Appendix 1 8. 

313. See fn 311 in this section. 
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(f) Judiciary 

115. To K. Ram: Strictures on Chairman of Punjab 
National Bank 314 

As has been pointed, this is a serious affair. I do not think that a penalty of mere 
five thousand rupees which the Director is empowered to give, is at all adequate. 
In such matters, the fact that prosecution might not succeed, should not come 
in the way of such a prosecution. We have a duty to the public and we should 
do our utmost to bring the offender to book. If the courts decide otherwise, that 
is their responsibility. The Law Ministry should certainly be consulted, but the 
matter is important enough to be considered by the Cabinet and you might 
inform the Finance Ministry and the Law Ministry of this. 

2. I understand that Shri S. P. Jain is still the Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Punjab National Bank. 315 That appears to be very improper. 

(g) Media 


116. To B.V. Keskar: News Agencies in India 316 


March 5, 1959 


My dear Balkrishna, 

A few days ago. the General Manager and the Editor of the Times of India 311 
came to see me. This was about the continuance of the A.P. service to them 
from the United States. 318 They pleaded for this on various grounds which you 
know. I told them that this was a Cabinet decision arrived at after full 
consideration, chiefly because we wished to encourage Indian news agencies. 


314. Note, 22 March 1959. 

315. Shanti Prasad Jain was Chairman, Punjab National Bank Ltd, from 1954. 

316. Letter to the Union Minister of Information and Broadcasting. File No.43(134)/59-61- 
PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

317. J.C. Jain and N. J. Nanporia respectively. 

318. The Times of India used the Associated Press of America, which being wholly foreign, 
was disallowed by GOI. PTI was Indian, although it had a partnership with Reuters from 
1948. The UPI was the other Indian news agency, but it had ceased functioning from 1 
October 1958. Hence, to the Times of India, Reuters seemed to enjoy a monopoly in 
India. See also SWJN/SS/44/pp. 142-143, 251. 
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Thereupon they said that there was only one agency left now, that was the 
P.T.I. which was closely connected with Reuter. Thus, in fact, there was no 
competition, and only one-sided news came here. If a second agency could be 
established here, like the U.P.I.,that would help. As it was, there was no chance 
of a new Indian agency coming into existence in the near future. Why then 
should we prevent foreign agencies from sending their news here, at any rate 
so long as we could not make other arrangements in India? Their internal 
distribution of news could be objected to, and this was not going to take place. 

Finally they said that at least they should be given six months more grace 
so that this matter might be further considered and the question of establishing 
another news agency in India might also be decided. 

I told them that I could not alter Cabinet decisions. If necessity arose, the 
matter will have to be referred to the Cabinet again. It was for the Minister of I 
& B to deal with this. I was not for stopping news from coming here, but I did 
not want this kind of thing to prevent the establishment of Indian news services. 
I do not know what has happened to the proposal to re-start the U.P.I. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

117. To B.V. Keskar: News Agencies in India 319 

March 7, 1959 

My dear Balkrishna, 

I enclose a reproduction of an article in the London Times? 20 I must say that I 
am a little worried about the aspect of this question which is stressed here. It 
appears that we shall become now completely dependent on Reuters services. 
This is a bad look-out, even though they might be supplemented somewhat by 
P.T.I. men. We should discuss this matter a little more fully. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

319. Letter. 

320. The Times of London, earned an item on 5 March 1959, “Restricted Channel for World 
News in India , datelined 4 March, that three international news agencies had to cease 
operations recently namely. Agence France-Presse, the British-owned Near and Far East 
News, and the Associated Press of America; that this was due to a GOI decision that 
foreign news agencies should function only in partnership with an Indian news agency; 
as a result, only one international news agency, Reuters, remained, and it monopolised 
access to the Indian market through its earlier arrangement with the PTI. 
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118. To K. Ram: Making Mahatma Gandhi film 321 

The following answer should be given to this Question:- 

“(a) No. Neither Columbia Pictures International Corporation nor any one 
on their behalf have asked Government for such permission. Mr. David 
Lean 32- and Mr. Sam Spiegel 323 have, however, met the Prime Minister 
and mentioned to him their desire to produce a high class film about 
Mahatma Gandhi 324 which would particularly bring out his message 
for the cause for which he stood. The Prime Minister expressed interest 
in the scheme. He said that a really good film on this subject would be 
welcome, but this was a difficult task. 

(b) & (c) No script has been prepared. In fact, so far as is known, no 
special steps have been taken yet in this matter.” 

119. To GLB. Pant: Scurrilous Publications 325 


March 19, 1959 

My dear Pantji, 

I enclose some papers including an article in an Aligarh paper about me. 326 A 
similar article appeared in a Hindi periodical of Ajmer called Nyaya . 327 What 
do you advise me to do about these matters? I ignored the Nyaya article although 
the Editor of that rag had written the filthiest stuff, but if this kind of thing goes 
on, I am inclined to take some action. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

321. Note, 13 March 1959. 

322. (1908-1991); film director; films include. Brief Encounter (1945), The Bridge on the 
River Kwai (1957), Lawrence of Arabia (1962), Dr. Zhivago (1965) and A Passage to 
India (1984). 

323. Samuel P. Spiegel (1901-1985); film producer; produced films such as Elia Kazan’s On 
the Waterfront (1954) and David Lean’s The Bridge on the River Kwai and Lawrence of 
Arabia. 

324. David Lean and Sam Spiegel had planned a film on Gandhi after The Bridge on the 
River Kwai ; they made Lawrence of Arabia instead. 

325. Letter. 

326. Article not traced. According to India News and Feature Alliance (INFA), (New Delhi; 
1965), the only newspaper, published from Aligarh in Hindi and English, was Dainik 
Prakash , established in 1950 by Madan Lai Hiteshi, editor and publisher. 

327. Nyaya Weekly , published from Ajmer by V. D. Sharma. 
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120. To N.R. Pillai: Blitz's Insult to American 
Ambassador 328 

I agree with you that the article or the so-called open letter by R.K. Karanjia 329 
to Mr. Bunker 30 appearing in the Blitz of March 14 is in exceedingly bad taste 
and most improper. Normally the language of the Blitz appears to me to be 
objectionable. Perhaps some of us like you and me are old fashioned in this 
respect. But this letter goes beyond that and attacks the American Ambassador 
personally. The Ambassador is only the mouth-piece of his Government’s policy, 
and it is utterly wrong to deal with any Ambassador on a personal basis in such 
matters. 

2. The Blitz had distressed me so much during the past many months or 
years that I had given up looking at it. On several occasions when R.K. Karanjia 
came to Delhi, I expressed my inability to see him. Seme two months ago, he 
came again to Delhi and begged me to see him. I agreed and I told him what I 
thought of the Blitz and the articles in it. He apologised and said that he was 
very sorry that anything had appeared which displeased me. The Blitz, he said, 
was a paper which wrote in a popular style as that was appreciated, but he 
certainly did not want to say anything in it which I thought was improper. He 
said that he would pull it up and asked me specially to look at the subsequent 
numbers. 

3. I glanced through these subsequent numbers and found some 
improvement. Now he has again slipped and done so very badly. 

4. I do not want to write to him myself, but I suggest that you should 
write to him and say that his recent article in the Blitz appears to have passed all 
bounds of decency. You might add that I feel the same way. Any newspaper can 
criticise a country’s policy as strongly as it likes, though we hope that even so 
he could use language which is considered proper. In the present case, the 
attack is directly on the Ambassador. He should know that an Ambassador is 
the mouth-piece of his Government and his Government’s policy and is not to 
be considered on the personal basis. To say that an Ambassador is lying is an 
insult to him and is highly objectionable. As a matter of fact, Mr. Bunker, as a 
man and as an Ambassador, has been respected by us. 

5. An article, such as the one in the Blitz, actually harms the very cause 
which presumably Mr. Karanjia has at heart. If he wants to oppose a certain 

328. Note, 21 March 1959. 

329. Editor-in-Chief of Blitz. 

330. Ellsworth Bunker, US Ambassador to India. 
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policy and brings it down to the personal level, this takes away from the strength 
of the argument. 

6. You might suggest to Shri Karanjia that it would be fitting for him to 
say something in the Blitz to the effect that while he strongly opposed the US- 
Pakistan Pact, he meant no personal discourtesy to the Ambassador, 

7. Please also convey my deep regret to Mr. Bunker over this article. 
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III. Development 

(a) Economy 

121. To V.T. Krishnamachari: Developing Garhwal 1 2 

March 6, 1959 

My dear V. T., 

I am sending you some papers and maps in connection with the development of 
Garhwal." I do not know that the Planning Commission can help in this matter. 
I am greatly interested in all these hill areas and border areas, and Garhwal is 
both. I think there is a great deal of room for developing them and they deserve 
it from many points of view, including strategic and political. 

Perhaps, you will kindly have this examined, and then we can deal with the 
other Ministries. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


122. To FICCI: Contours of Indian Economy 3 

Mr President, 4 Excellencies and friends. 

Year after year you have been good enough to invite me to this annual function. 
And year after year I have come here for a variety of reasons. First of course, I 
felt that I ought to accept your kind invitation but more especially because I 
think it is right that there should be contacts of minds, apart from other contacts, 
as between the Government and the important body of men and interests that 
you represent in India. 

Indeed, a Government should endeavour to have these close contacts, with 
every considerable section of opinion in the country. A government has and 
should have views and opinion of its own. It cannot be just a kind of mould on 
which you can stamp anything. No government is worth its name or its functions, 
if it is a flabby mess without clear ideas. On the other hand, a Government 

1 . Letter to the Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission. 

2. This included an undated letter from Chandra Singh Garhawali, President, Dudatoli 
Nirman Samiti, Village Dhurubapur, Kaldowar, Garhwal. 

3. Inaugural speech to the 32nd annual session of the FICCI, New Delhi, 7 March 1959. 
AIR tapes, NMML. Also available in PIB files. 

4. B.P. Singh Roy, industrialist from West Bengal, President, FICCI, 1958-59. 
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which is rigid in its outlook and which thinks that it has found the truth, the 
entire truth, and does not require to learn from others or to understand as to 
what things really are, that also fails or should fail. Because life is a complicated 
process and ever changing process at any time, more specially at a time like the 
present when you see change, taking place at a fast pace before your eyes in the 
world and in this country. And yet all of us, whether we are in the Government 
or whether we are outside, are apt to be a little rigid in our views, and you will, 
I hope, forgive me for saying that there is no greater rigidity than that of the 
person who has a vested interest, whatever that vested interest might be. 

That is not a criticism of an individual. It is a natural phenomenon which 
applies to groups, individuals rise above it. And in a changing world, it inevitably 
happens that vested interests come into conflict with demands for change, that 
those who happen to be, well, at the top, feel uncomfortable because others 
want to push them out. In common parlance that is called by various names, 
class struggle and the like. I do not personally like too much stress being laid 
on it, at the same time, whether you would lay stress on it or not, to deny it or to 
ignore it, is to close your eyes to the facts of life. Obviously, there are conflicting 
interests between various groups. One person’s profit is another person’s loss, 
temporarily at least. And so there is a tug of war in our society between those 
interests, that is the class struggle. You may take it at a small level, at a factory 
level, at a zamindar-tenanf s level or at any level you like, a bigger level. And 
the purpose of action of a Government or a society should be to remove them 
as painlessly as possible. 

Unfortunately, the process cannot always be painless. It is inevitable that where 
there are certain interests, vested interests and they have to change, there is 
some pain involved in the process. Of course not to change them is likely to 
involve greater pain. So, even from that point of view that becomes necessary. 

May I say right at the beginning, Mr President, that not only did I listen to 
your speech with great interest, but with a good deal of appreciation. That does 
not mean that I concur with all the views that you expressed but rather that I 
appreciate the spirit of your speech. It was a friendly approach, a cooperative 
approach, an approach while differing yet seeking ways of cooperation and 
common action . 5 

5. B.P Singh Roy had claimed that import cuts were slowing development and that industrial 
growth was slower in 1958 than in 1957. He proposed the following remedies: (i) 
encourage foreign capital inflows; (ii) lower taxes to stimulate investment and demand; 
(iii) encourage cooperatives short of joint production; and (iv) associate business more 
with planning by reviving the Planning Advisory Board which was moribund. He assured 
Nehru that businessmen were keen to contribute and he called upon his colleagues to do 
business in the spirit of service. 
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That is the right approach for all of us. In this complicated and troubled 
world, there is far too much of the attitude of condemnation of each other, of 
considering the other individual or group as the enemy and to be not only 
struggled against, but if possible suppressed. Whether in the international field 
or the national field, this attitude comes up, this attitude of fierce hostility. In 
the international field, it may lead to uttermost disaster. In the national field 
also it may lead to disaster if carried on beyond a certain limit. 

Now, I attach a great deal of importance, of course to the policies we pursue 
to the aims we have in view, the objectives, and how we are going to achieve 
them? After all, the whole purpose of thinking, of communion of thought, 
between groups and individuals, is to evolve logical, reasonable scientific 
policies. Otherwise, we merely drift with shifting winds and are the victims of 
circumstance. The whole purpose of civilised existence is not to be victims of 
circumstance, but to overcome the circumstance in so far as we can. 

Therefore, we must think and have policies, and if we have policies it is 
reasonable to expect that there will be different approaches, that there will be 
different views. To expect that everyone should think exactly alike, this is the 
old approach of bigoted religion, when each religion sought by friendly means 
or by compulsion to convert others to its kind, thinking that that is the only way 
for world's salvation. I hope we have outgrown that stage of religious compulsion 
or attempted compulsion, but we do not seem to have outgrown that stage in 
the economic sphere. We will, I hope, and I expect. 

Now, though policies differ, and there is nothing surprising that they should 
differ, if they are not some Utopian dream, they have to keep company with the 
facts of life, otherwise they fade away. The difference may come in the 
interpretation of the facts of life, but anyhow, the common factor is or are 
rather the objectives aimed at and the context in which we live. Those are the 
common factors from which all policies flow. 

Therefore, even though they diverge, those policies, they will tend to come 
nearer, sometimes a little further away, but they will be forced to come nearer 
because they cannot go too far away from the facts of life, and from the objectives 
aimed at. Therefore, I am not afraid of policies differing, provided these facts 
are clear: what is the objective aimed at, and a clear understanding of the facts 
we have to deal with, international facts, national facts etc. 

I do not mind if this audience of experienced businessmen think in a way 
which is not quite my way or I think in a way which is not quite your way. As a 
matter of fact, there is a great deal in common in our thinking and it is true that 
there are differences in approach too. But what I would particularly aim at is 
that whatever these differences might be, the approach should be a friendly, 
cooperative one, an approach to understand each other, an open approach, so 
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that we may influence and be influenced. And I welcome your speech, Mr. 
President, because it was that type of speech and I think that that approach is 
likely to yield fruit. 

It is natural, that those of us who have spent a considerable number of 
years in public work and have had to deal with a variety of problems, that we 
should form certain opinions, fairly firm opinions. We are not people with blank 
minds and those opinions cover most of the important aspects of life. We have 
to, because life has become an interconnected whole; and when firm opinions 
collide, there may be sparks. But it does not matter if we are determined to face 
these matters, firmly certainly, but always cooperatively. 

May I say here, that in the course of your speech you mentioned that you 
would like consultation at various levels in the preparation of the Third Five 
Year Plan. I can assure you that we would welcome that consultation from time 
to time, full consultation, not merely a casual and a formal thing. Indeed, we 


Consultation Free , Cure Guaranteed 



(FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 8 MARCH 1959) 


want that type of consultation, with all kinds of groups, interests in India. We 
have got all kinds of panels though they have not sometimes met frequently. 
We should like them to meet, more frequently, panels of scientists, engineers, 
doctors, and I do not know how many others, trade, labour and so on and 
so forth. 
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I am sure, that the Planning Commission would welcome this consultation 
with you. In the course of that consultation, I hope, I am sure, we will profit, 
and I think you may also profit. After all, the Planning Commission has certain 
views and objectives broadly laid down. Our previous plans and the Second 
Five Year Plan, and if you read that Second Plan report, you will find not only 
the immediate objectives but the projections into the future also indicated. That 
is to say how we look upon them. It is odd, how people tend to forget what we 
said a few years ago, not so long ago, in the Second Plan report. So that you 
have before you, more or less, the thinking of the Planning Commission which, 
of course, is not static, it is dynamic, and the last few years since the Second 
Plan was made have brought many new experiences, many shocks to us, and a 
shock is probably as good a way as any of education of an individual or a 
group. So, we shall welcome that consultation. 

Now, what exactly do we aim at? Well, you can lay down our aims or the 
world’s aims in many ways. For the moment, we can even say we just want 
higher standards of life for our people, greater opportunities of growth, to get 
rid of unemployment and so on and so forth. What more? We say we are aiming 
at a “Welfare State.” I remember a few years ago, five, six, seven, eight, I 
forget, when we talked about the “Welfare State”. Some people of experience 
in the business world objected to that word “Welfare State.” They seemed to 
think, it was a revolutionary doctrine to talk about the “Welfare State.” 

Now, that was of course neither a logical nor a sensible reaction, but it was 
that type of reaction, unthinking, instinctive reaction, which comes from vested 
interests. It does not think — this is a something new coming which might affect 
me — and they react. Of course that instinctive reaction has nothing to do with 
logic or reason, instinct may be good of course sometimes, but I remember, 
how actually, the conception of a “Welfare State” was criticised as something 
bad, not by many, but by some persons, some persons in the business world, 
persons of note. Now you will see that nobody in the wide world, I think, has a 
word to say against the “Welfare State” not only in India, but in any country in 
the world. It is an acknowledged thing, that every country should aim at a 
“Welfare State ” That is a new development I think, it is new that originally 
when people talked about a classless society, it was thought that that was a sign 
of red revolution. Some extreme socialists talked of it, communists talked of it, 
of course, and class warfare and classless society and all that. Even we, moderate 
as we are in the National Congress, talked about a classless society. It was laid 
down as our first objective. 

Now, I have been noticing lately that in the countries representing the 
highest development of the capitalist system, they talk about a classless society. 
In the United States of America, some of the leading people there representing 
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the system that is established there, talk about the classless society as a thing to 
be aimed at. In fact, in practice the United States, you may approve of it or 
disapprove of it, is far more advanced towards a classless society than many 
countries which talk about it. So you see how words delude us, we get tied to 
dogmas and words and forget this changing world, where ideas change, 
conditions change, we change with it, and yet our minds are locked up in a 
prison. What we discuss, whatever we discuss, it is seldom that we come out of 
that prison of preconceptions and prejudices and vested interest. Gradually, we 
have to come out because the facts of life are changing, and they force us to 
come out. 

Now if you will forgive my saying so, the capitalist class — use that term in 
a broader sense — in the more developed countries realise this fact more than 
perhaps the capitalist class in India. They are more in touch with these dynamic 
changes in life, they participate in them. While we in India, naturally, from the 
point of view of industrialism, are relatively underdeveloped, undeveloped, 
and so people here still think in a way which prevailed fifty years ago in England 
or America; but even in those countries it is not common now. It is astonishing 
the rate of change and the change affecting people’s minds; and all these terms, 
like communism, socialism, capitalism and the like lose that edge which they 
had. Of course, they represent certain sets of opinions, thoughts, approaches, 
policies, but they lose that edge which they had, and they are often used for 
political purposes, political ends. That does not mean, that there is no difference, 
in these approaches, there are differences and important fundamental differences. 
But I do venture to say that those differences become less again because the 
facts of life force them to be that. 

We talk about a public sector and a private sector and what we say has 
relevance and you may argue this way or that way. You, Mr. President, have 
discussed this question briefly in your address. Probably, if I said something 
about it, it would not be wholly the same as you have said, and yet there will be 
something in common too. The fact of the matter is, public sector and the private 
sector arguments are important; but in the ultimate analysis, it is not the public 
sector and the private sector that counts but the public approach to every sector. 
And I should like you to appreciate that the public approach to every sector — 
public, private, whatever it may be — it is that approach, that which way it is 
tending, where it is going, call it what you like. If the private sector has a public 
approach, well it approximates to the public sector. A public sector, if it works 
in such a narrow way, then it ceases to give all the advantages that we expect 
from it, though broadly said, it should anyhow. 

Therefore, we should always avoid making our minds prisons of words 
and phrases. At the same time, we must avoid ever more becoming slaves of 
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our preconceived notions in a changing world, vested interests and the like, 
because the only test of any measure, the final test is — is it good for the people, 
does it advance them? 

You know our great leader Gandhiji, he had no hostility to any class, he 
was friendly to all. And yet the basic things he stood upon was that the common 
man in India should have a fair deal, should advance, that the burdens on his 
back should go, and he said “I do not wish ill to anyone but anything that 
comes in the way of the advance of the common man must go.” That is the 
basic test. 

Now, we may differ as to what comes in the way and what does not come 
in the way. But if it comes in the way of the advance of the common man. then 
there must be a common understanding that that thing must go. And no person 
should defend it on any specious plea or whatever you may like to call it. You 
may call it in terms of democracy, in terms of free enterprise, in terms of this or 
that; but if something comes in the way of the development of the millions of 
India, it is a burden to them, then it has to go. Let us find the most painless way 
for it to go, that is a different matter. And that is not a question of your opinion 
or my opinion, it is something inherent in the circumstances of the world today. 

If once you advance on the path of democracy, if once you give political 
power through the vote, etc., to every adult citizen, sooner or later, that political 
power will be translated into economic power. It may take time possibly but 
you cannot prevent it, because political power is only the first stage of democracy, 
it is bound to advance further, to demand other kinds of power and equality. 
The vote represents, in theory not in practice, equality, political equality, each 
man one vote, whether he is a millionaire or a pauper. Of course, in practice the 
millionaire has a great deal of influence, the pauper has none, that is a different 
matter. But in political theory you have put them in the same level, the millionaire 
and the pauper by giving each a vote and no more than a vote. Having got it, he 
wants the other equality, in other phases of life, it is inevitable. It may be, not 
absolute equality, but certainly a removal of the differences, and what you see, 
in a large number of countries today, is that urge towards economic equality. It 
may take different shapes. Therefore, it is not as I said a question of my opinion 
or your opinion, it is a question of recognising the facts of life. 

Now, as has been said frequently before, one of our major difficulties today 
in India is that political change and revolution has come here before an economic 
revolution has given us adequate resources. The political revolution demands 
all the time an economic revolution. Demands, in the nature of things, at the 
same time, tend to delay it. It is a curious contradiction. What I mean is there is 
this urgent necessity of, of economic revolution to fulfill the people’s demands. 
At the same time, those very demands come in the way, that is, the more you 
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fulfill those demands, the less capable you are of laying the basis for rapid 
progress which requires investment, etc., etc. 

There are these conflicts which the western nations escaped because they 
have the economic revolution first and then you might say the full political 
revolution. We have this difficulty, and other underdeveloped countries also 
have that difficulty. Well, it has to be faced, there is no other way out. We have 
certain advantages, but in any event we have to face those advantages and 
disadvantages and get over this barrier which prevents this rapid progress, the 
barrier of an underdeveloped country. 

We talk now and you have mentioned it in your address, Mr. President, 
about a self-generating economy. You may remember that in our President’s 
address to the joint session of Parliament reference was made to the Third Five 
Year Plan, and he said that it was hoped that by the end of the Third Plan, that 
is, in about seven years time from now, our economy will be self reliant and 
self-generating . 6 It cannot be hundred per cent self-reliant and cut itself off 
from the world. But what it meant was that we shall cross that barrier which 
divides an underdeveloped from a fairly rapidly developing country, and that 
the main things, the basis or foundation of development, has been laid here. 
Although as a matter of fact, compared to a large number of underdeveloped 
countries, India is probably a good deal ahead of them. Still it has to rely on 
others and it is a measure of that reliance, a kind of trouble that we have had 
last year, foreign exchange, and this and that, and the reactions to it. 

Now, we talk of planning, and generally speaking planning has been 
accepted in the country. I mean to say that even those who did not like the idea, 
who criticised it, accepted it. Perhaps some people may have some mental 
reservations, that I do not know. But broadly, undoubtedly, it is accepted and 
the country is, in a sense, plan-conscious. I do not think, it is plan-conscious in, 
what I would call, in a deeper sense, it is rather superficially so. Because when 
I see arguments about the plan, or demands made on the plan this way or that 
way, they seem to ignore the basic conditions of planning. They seem to think 
that planning is a collection of a large number of projects put in a row, may be 
with priorities. 

Well, obviously that is not the planning, it is the least part of planning. 
Planning is something much more important and deeper than that. Planning 
first of all, aims at some kind of a broad objective. We leave out these big 
words, but a broad objective let us say is, considerably higher standards of 
living, equal opportunities for all our people and an advance along every sector 
of our national life. Obviously, if you do not advance in some, you will not be 

6. On 9 February 1959. 
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You Said It 

By LAXMAN 



Aperture F/16, speed J/200 — / was a professional photographer 
before the import cut , Madame 

(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 10 MARCH 1959) 

able to advance in others, there will be a bottleneck, you have to advance all 
along. You were telling us, that our production went down because of the 
difficulty of foreign exchange and we could not get raw materials or something 
from outside or some equipment or something, perfectly true. 

You see, how advance in one sector, no advance in another, brings down 
the other sector immediately. You have to make advance all along the line, 
which includes the most important and fundamental and basic thing — education. 
Because after all, it is the human being that counts, not all the machines in the 
wide world, because it is man that produces the machine and it would be a bad 
day when the machine sits on the man and puts an end to his manhood, if I may 
say so. Education is a basic thing of all, health, all these in spite of our limited 
opportunities, we have to advance them. It is not good enough, to put up steel 
plants in India, important as they are. We must produce men who run the steel 
plants, and they take much more time to train than the steel plants take to build. 
That is to say, one thing is connected with another, but in the final analysis 
when we plan, we try in our planning to produce a balanced growth — all kinds 
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of balances, balance in agriculture and in industry, balance between production 
and consumption. 

Consumption again brings to you this, that the person who consumes is 
certainly wanting to consume, but he may not have the wherewithal to buy the 
thing, no purchasing power. Therefore, providing him first with purchasing 
power and so on so that it has to be as carefully thought out a process as possible 
to balance these, to produce equilibrium on an ever rising spiral. 

Please remember that no economy in the world today is based on private 
enterprise or free enterprise entirely, none; and people who talk with enthusiasm 
about private enterprise seem to forget the tremendous inroads on private 
enterprise which have been made in the most advanced countries of the world 
which accept private enterprise and capitalism as a basis. Private enterprise is 
limited everywhere because no complex society can live in terms of that type 
of private enterprise, it just cannot be done, there will be upsets all over. But, of 
course, there are degrees of limitation. 

Now, therefore, if you left this process of balancing to the market as is 
supposed to be done under an ideal system of private enterprise, there would 
be absolute chaos in the world today, leave out India. If you left it to the market 
forces in a country which wants to develop rapidly, it will not develop rapidly, 
there will be difficulties all over, there will be all kinds of forces at work, 
conflicting forces, crises and all that. 

Now, it may be and it is quite possible, that with the best of planning in the 
world, you do not get rid of difficulties and you do not get rid of crisis arising. 
Maybe it is the defect of planning or forces which you cannot control. But in 
theory, the only way to approach a complex situation is to plan, that seems to 
me obviously the only way to approach it. Without plan, whatever you may do, 
whether in the narrow or big sphere, nobody surely will suggest that you must 
do it without thinking and planning even in your individual lives much more so 
in the national life. 

Now, I said we have to have these balances of production and consumption 
because the moment you produce and there is no consumption, there is an 
imbalance. You talked about textiles and some others. We can produce much 
more, but it is not for the moment consumed, not because people do not want 
clothes but because for the moment, let us suppose, their purchasing power has 
been affected by various factors. 

So far as the normal consumer goods are concerned, it does not matter 
very much if they fluctuate a little, production and consumption. They will 
adjust themselves. But certain basic things should not be allowed to fluctuate 
too much; and really, the real things, the foundation you might say, not the 
consumer goods but other things, they must inevitably be controlled and 
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balanced, because they affect everything. Suppose let us say, power, electric 
power, any other kind of power, it is basic. You cannot start an industry or 
anything unless you have some assurance of power. Obviously, who is going to 
give you an assurance about power? If it is the private enterprise developing 
power here and there, it is conceivable that you may never get going at all in a 
country like India. It can only be an organised State effort. Or take steel, the 
basic industry again, or take coal or take cement, I can go on mentioning the 
important things like this. They have to be planned with the greatest care. Take 
transport, communications, all these have to be planned, planned in a way, not 
just increase of this and increase of that. That is not good enough, but the 
increase of one has to be balanced by increases of others to fit in with it. If 
we don’t have transport developing while your factories are coming up, well, 
the raw materials do not reach the factories and finished goods do not come 
out of it. 

You see, planning becomes a highly scientific exercise. In fact, one might 
even say, that with the development of various processes and experience, 
planning has become subject to obvious variations, a precise thing, the approach 

TRANQUILIZER 
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I mean, the resources may be lacking that is a different matter. But it has become 
as precise as you can imagine. That is, if you want to industrialise a country, 
you have to rely on certain developments in agriculture, more production than 
you have. That is the basic, essential thing for a country which is not 
industrialised, that is, agriculture. Agriculture comes first, it is the absolute 
first, with nothing near it; greater production in agriculture. Basic and heavy 
industry must come, in fact, if we have agriculture flourishing, than the first 
efforts should be made. You cannot industrialise a country by having subsidiary 
industries like mining industries, consumer goods industries. It does not matter 
how many you have unless you develop the basic things, the basic industries, 
the machine building industries, iron and steel, chemical industries, fertilizer 
for agriculture, etc., power, irrigation — these are basic things. You must develop 
them, the plan must. But you must develop them in a balanced way, not 
accidentally, then you have to see that the things, the consumer goods of course 
are essential, and so on and so forth. That, I am venturing to put before you, is 
that this is almost going out of the domain of private fancy as to what we want 
or what we do not? There are some things which inevitably have to be done, if 
you want to plan for rapid progress. There is a domain for private fancy too, 
what you prefer and what you do not prefer. 

Now, I said agriculture is most important. Of all these, it is the basic thing 
in India, and we have been laying great stress, we have talked recently, to which 
you have referred Mr. President, and we have decided in fact, not merely talked, 
about cooperatives and we have laid as our objective cooperative farming and 
later on, however, when our people are agreeable to it, we have talked about 
ceilings on land. We have talked about, not talked, these are decisions, the state 
taking up the wholesale trade in food grains; and as you have said, there has 
been a fair amount of vocal opposition to it. And I have been interested in that 
opposition, because that opposition has indicated, well, if I may say so, five per 
cent of a reasoned approach and ninety-five per cent of passion. The very words 
are full of passion, angry words, and I thought when I read some of these violent 
diatribes, that there is no passion as the passion of a vested interest which is 
afraid. Every other passion is secondary to it. 

It has been quite an extraordinary educational experience, for me at least 
maybe for others, the way these subjects have been dealt with by some people. 
It may be said that there are two sides to a question. That can be argued. Certainly 
there are two sides to a question even when one side is right and the other side 
is wrong there are two sides to a question. But apart from that exactly what is 
this thing cooperation, this terrible revolution, a revolutionary word which has 
disturbed some people’s minds so much. I was under the impression that one of 
the universally accepted things in the world today is the cooperative principle. 
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There could be no doubt about it, and not only that, but even in India, backward 
as we are, in cooperation we have made fair progress. 

You asked us. Sir, in your address, let us have private schemes of 
cooperation. I wondered what you meant, and if you had, well, cared to see 
what has already been done in India. The other day I gave some figures in 
Parliament I think, and I would invite your attention to what has already been 
done without any major effort. It is quite a big slice, quite a substantial amount, 
not enough, of course not. And it is true, that in the old days cooperatives were 
chiefly credit cooperatives, now we talk of them as a service, multipurpose 
cooperatives. But there are plenty of multipurpose cooperatives, and you will 
be surprised to know that there are hundreds of cooperative farming societies 
in India. That is to say, without any effort from Government, people have formed 
them, farmers have formed them themselves, and yet this thing is talked about 
as if it was some dangerous novelty, the touch of it may drive us to a terrible 
thing — what is it, collectivisation — which itself is a symbol of the still more 
terrible thing, communism. 

Well, that is not the way we think. And I should like to make it perfectly 
clear, we are not against communism; we are not against capitalism; we are not 
against anything like that, and I object to that mental approach. Constituted as 
I am, if anybody throws that thing to me he drives me in the very direction he 
wants to prevent me going. That is the normal reaction of a vital human being 
and still I am vital enough to resist being pushed about. I cannot understand our 
importing here in our language or in our policies this business of anti-ism which 
is so prevalent in the world today. 

All people say in Asia there is this great rivalry going on, great competition 
between India and China. I have no sense of rivalry or competition with China. 
In fact, possibly, I do not know, our objectives are not the same. Partly they are, 
both raising standards of living; partly, I think, they are different. Anyhow, I 
have no sense of rivalry. They are welcome to do what they like in their country. 
It is none of my business. If I can learn from them, I shall learn from them; and 
I propose to do what our people like in our country, and if anybody wants to 
learn from us, our doors are open. 

So this entire approach of against this country or the rival of that country is 
a bad approach, I think bad from an international point of view, bad from a 
national point of view. And if somebody tells us that cooperative farming will 
lead to collectivisation, therefore, to communism, well, if it leads to that, I am 
not frightened. I do not understand the words being huTsd about like this in 
order to frighten people. I do not approve of collectivism tion. I do not think 
that, so far as I can see, it is suited or it is likely to be suited to our country, we 
are not going to work for it. Though I might tell you even now in India, there 
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are a few collective farms. It is a big country with great variety and we allow all 
these things to happen. Nobody is, no Governmental apparatus is, exercising 
coercion. People have been keen themselves, some farmers. 

Anyhow, our objective is cooperative farms in the conditions such as they 
exist in India, the conditions being very very small holding. I don’t lay down, I 
don’t venture to advise other countries as to what they should do. That depends 
on their conditions, their economic advance, whatever it is, whatever they have 
to face there, the complex of things which conditions life round them. We have 
to deal, you and I, with conditions in India. 

The conditions of land in India are that the holdings are terribly small. 
Maybe the average holding is about an acre or a little more. What are you to do 
with that? Don’t think of a big farm, which can do very well by itself and adopt 
scientific and other practices and improvements. We have to deal with ninety 
nine per cent or probably much more of people who have an acre or two of 
land. How are they ever to advance? I say if you leave them as they are, it does 
not matter how much you help them with better seeds and better fertilisers and 
all that. They would make same progress undoubtedly but they will never, never 
get out of the rut of poverty. Then I am not prepared to envisage a future in 
which this vast agricultural population remains ever on the verge of subsistence 
and I would rather have millions of revolutions in India for which upset them, 
to think of these people, millions of our peasantry living on the verge of 
starvation. 

Therefore, let us remember this basic fact, and not be threatened by all 
kinds of pictures, of bogeys. The biggest thing and the most frightening thing, 
call it what you like, the biggest reality is the poverty of India and hundreds of 
millions who suffer from it, and every effort that we make, in whatever domain, 
will have to keep that in view, how to help them? We realise we can’t do away 
with it quickly, suddenly, and it will take generations to deal with it but we 
must march in that direction. Therefore, if the holding is so small, how is it 
ever to to take advantage of modem techniques, etc., such as they are. 

Of course, there are too many people on the land, they have to be diverted 
to industry, and the burden on land should grow less, industry, big industry, 
middle industry, small industry, cottage industry, call it what you like, all kinds 
of industries. And I think that can be done and that will be done, and the 
process need not be terribly slow. For the rest, the land must be worked in the 
cooperative way. 

Now, we do not, remember, say that you must start cooperative farming 
immediately, we do not do anything of the kind. We have said that we should 
have service cooperatives all over India. We have suggested that this should be 
done in three years’ time. We have about five hundred and fifty thousand so- 
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called villages, big and small. Presumably that would mean, let us say about 
two hundred thousand cooperatives in India because some of them are very 
small villages. It is not a terrible figure to contemplate. When these service 
cooperatives are functioning, it will be open to people, whenever they choose, 
to have cooperative farming. We do not want legislation, we do not want 
compulsion. Let them decide for themselves. We, it may be, we go and try to 
induce them to decide for themselves; that is a different matter and that is our 
right and we certainly propose to do that. 

Why then this tremendous shouting all over? Has something gone wrong 
with the people’s heads, my head or other people’s heads, I do not understand 
it. Have we lost the capacity for reasoned thought because we are afraid that 
somebody is going to tread on our toe or vested interests which is even more 
tender than our toe. Vested interests progressively will have no place in this 
world, any vested interest which comes in the way of a fellow man, will have 
still less place in the world. Nobody wants to attack anybody’s interest, but it 
should be realised that in India — I am not talking about the world — the 
differences in wealth today are terrible. Even the examples of conspicuous 
spending are painful when we see the differences in the spending capacity of 
the people. How can any country, much less a politically democratic country, 
tolerate all that? 

So these things arise, and other agricultural things, the ceilings on land, or 
the wholesale trade in foodgrains. Ceiling on land is a common feature I might 
mention about this cooperative business. One factor, that is, collective farming, 
takes place in all manner of countries. I think it is on a fair scale in Canada. 
Canada is not going to opt for collectivisation so far as I know, and here it is. 
People do not know these facts. 

Now, one important factor about cooperatives is that if the cooperative 
movement is going to succeed in India, and it must, then it must be preceded by 
careful training and education. It is no good saying “form the cooperatives and 
allow the village people to function.” It is not good enough. And I fear, and I 
confess myself that we have not paid enough attention — some attention has 
been paid but not enough attention — to that aspect. We have to train people 
carefully as to how to organise them. It is a scientific way of doing things, and 
it is in the measure that we train people that the cooperative movement will 
succeed. 

Well, Mr. President, I have taken advantage of your kindness in inviting 
me and talking about some subjects which you have dealt with in your address 
and some subjects with which you have not dealt with. I hope you will forgive 
me for the liberty I have taken. 
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123. To Morarji Desai: Perspective Planning 7 

March 18, 1959 

My dear Moraiji, 

Your letter of the 18th March with which you have sent B.K. Nehru’s 8 letter of 
March 1 1 . I am returning the letter. 

I agree with you that we should tell him that he should work on the lines of 
what he calls the Grand Design, as he has mentioned in the last paragraph of 
his letter. 

I do not think that we should plan for eight years instead of five. As a 
matter of fact, this limited period does not make much difference if we are 
doing perspective planning. Perspective planning means that we look ahead 
much more even than eight or ten years. The five year period is just a part of 
that longer period we are planning for. The only difference is that we work out 
the five year period in some detail, while the broad features are thought of in 
terms of the larger period. 

Nor do I think it at all desirable for us to have two Plans, one on a restricted 
scale and another on a bigger scale. This would really make both Plans rather 
ineffective and unrealistic. It is rather like having two lines of defence for your 
country. This inevitably results in the first line being not taken seriously. Apart 
from this, we have same considerable time to draw up our Third Plan, and if we 
are compelled by circumstances, we can adjust it accordingly. At this stage, it 
would be very unwise to have a double line of thinking. 

B.K. Nehru talks about the price to be paid. If the price means inviting 
private capital to come in, I have no objection at all, subject always to our 
general policies not being affected. In regard to oil, however, and on this B.K. 
Nehru lays considerable stress, I have a good deal of doubt and this doubt 
persists even after my talks with the American expert who came here. 9 1 do not 
wish to rule this out completely, and it may perhaps be possible to permit 
exploration of oil in some field not touched by us so far. But, the more I have 
looked at our links with private firms, the more I have disliked them. You will 
remember the question that came up before us the other day about the additional 
amount we have to pay to the American oil company who had entered into a 
contract with us for exploration of oil in Bengal etc. We suddenly realised that 
we had to pay much more than we had thought. I rather doubt if we would have 


7. Letter. 

8. Commissioner-General for Economic Affairs to handle India’s external financial relations. 

9. The reference seems to be to Walter James Levy, see SWJN/SS/43/pp. 168-169. 
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come to that agreement if we had known all this, and yet the American expert 
who came called that a very good agreement for us. 

Almost all over the world today, there is some kind of a revolt against the 
big oil combines. The more their ways are understood, the more they are objected 
to. In India we have necessarily to concentrate on the more hopeful areas which 
we have already tackled. Once these areas get going and produce oil, then the 
position will be greatly changed. We may even ask some foreign companies to 
function at this stage, but we shall be able to do so from a much stronger position. 
All I can say at present is that I do not rule this possibility out, though I consider 
it unlikely and perhaps even unwise. 

There is another matter which has been troubling me and which affects our 
broad approach to our policy in regard to taxation, etc. You will remember my 
sending you a note by Kaldor . 10 We have adopted some of his proposals, but 
without other and important parts of them. We have arrived at a stage when we 
cannot really expect big results and revenue if we function on the old lines. We 
put additional taxes yielding little revenue and creating a lot of ill-will and 
trouble. This indicates that we must try to think anew and on different lines. I 
still think that there is a good deal of room for getting more revenue, but this 
can only be achieved by new methods. 

I think, therefore, that we should give quiet thought to this during the coming 
months. Nothing much can be done for this year’s budget, but if we think from 
now onwards for next year, we might be in a position then to take some positive 
steps. I would, therefore, like these matters to be discussed at some leisure by a 
few of us as soon as the burden of this year’s budget is over. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


10. For Nicholas Kaldor’s note, see SWJN/SS/46/p. 408. 
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You Said It 

By LAXMAN 



It must be somewhere here! According to 
our calculations the factory should go into production tomorrow! 

(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 13 MARCH 1959) 


124. To A.K. Chanda: A Corporation to Coordinate Public 
Enterprises 11 


March 19, 1959 


My dear Asok, 

I received your letter of March 10th some time ago. In this, you have again 
suggested the formation of a central autonomous Corporation to control and 
coordinate the establishment and operation of public enterprises. At that time, 
I think the idea did not find much favour. We shall consider your suggestion 
again. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


11. Letter. File No. 1 7(348 )/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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125. To V.T. Krishnamachari: Preparing the Third Plan 12 


March 21. 1959 


My dear V.T, 

Thank you for your letter of the 21st March, 13 with which you have sent me a 
note on the main issues relating to the Third Five Year Plan. I agree with you 
that an informal meeting of the Planning Commission should he held to consider 
this paper before the National Development Council meeting. If it is convenient 
to you and others, this meeting might be held on the 27th March afternoon, say 
at 4 p.m. or 5 p.m. (this is Good Friday and hence a holiday) or on Saturday 
morning, the 28th March, at 9.30. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


126. To Planning Commission: A Socialist Third Plan 14 

I think it will be a good thing to answer this question. I would suggest a fuller 
answer than the one suggested. I give a draft below. I do not know if it is 
possible to have this new draft utilised for the question. In any event, it can be 
used for supplementaries. 

Question No. 1578 

(a), (b) and (c): Attention is invited to Chapter II of the Second Five Year 
Plan. The whole purpose of planning is to advance towards a socialist pattern 
of society by stages, and each Five Year Plan is intended to be a major step 
forward in this direction. Consideration is now being given to the Third Five 
Year Plan from this point of view. 

It must be realised that the establishment of a socialist pattern of society 
depends on a large number of factors and involves many changes in the present 
structure of society. This cannot be done by legislation alone. Further, it involves 
a much higher degree of production both in the agricultural and industrial fields 
and more equitable distribution. The proposals for agrarian reform and the 


12. Letter. File No.8/2/59-CDN. Planning Commission 

1 3. Knshnamachan wrote that two important papers relating to state trading and the Third 
Five Year Plan, discussed at the informal meetings of the Planning Commission, were 
yet to he forw arded to the Chief Ministers 

14. Note. 30 March 1959. 
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furtherance of Cooperatives are essential parts of this progress towards a socialist 
objective. In industry, it is Government’s policy to have the basic and strategic 
industries under State ownership and control and to have general control, in 
accordance with the planned objectives, of the other fields of industry. 

It must be realised that the full achievement of a socialist pattern will 
necessarily take a considerable time. 


(b) Community Development and Social Welfare 

127. To N. Sanjiva Reddy: Need for Local Leadership 15 

March 2, 1959 

My dear Sanjiva Reddy, 

Thank you for your letter of the 27th February. 16 1 entirely agree with you on 
the need of building up an effective organisation of the people’s own 
representatives at the village level and of educating the leaders at all levels. I 
would be much interested to have a report of the study camp of M .P.s held at 
Pattancheru. 17 

Unfortunately, S.K. Dey had recently a heart attack and is confined to 
hospital for some time. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


15. Letter. File No. 17/28 59-62-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

16. Sanjiva Reddy wrote that community development was progressing well with 70% of 
the state already covered. He estimated that this would be true of the rest of the country 
also. The MPs’ study camp at Pattancheru had concluded that “educating the masses'* 
was essential and must be done by representatives of villages. MLAs and politicians in 
general. The bureaucracy, though active, was inadequate. Rather ambiguously, he also 
reminded Nehru about “the uigent need of educating the leaders at all levels first and 
then educating the people through them." 

17. The first study camp for the members of the Informal Consultative Committee on 
Community Development of the Parliament was organised at Pattancheru near Hyderabad 
from 29 January to 4 February 1959. 
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128. To Bharat Sewak Samaj: Speech — I 18 

WFWTWfP 3TK Wlfaftt, 

3IFT 'flHcl ft fft> ft Wtft-Wvftt TTM ft RW7 WWW ?W ’TRW ftww? TWR W> 3lfftft$TW ft 

-anwr f i wrftf-wrftt wt ftt i ft tttw wftt, wiftt; aftr ftt wwtf ft ftwrwft w> www ft wit 

’TRW ftwW? TTWR ft Ft TFT ft, WFW PWRT ftft WIIWW>|{| WFf % I W^5-W-W}W Wt WTTJW 
FtWT <Ft1l 1 1 ^EJ-W-^5 WFT 3TT WR gWWT f I ftfow WF Wt W^J ^T ft ORWTWt Flft 
f I SRft 3TTW gw Tft ft, ftft ftt gWT, fftFR ft WWT |3TT? W*wf ft WWT I| 3 TT? Wt-T^F 
'ftR WfWF WWT fF3TT? WWW wft WieRw, 3Rft WWW fTW ft I fftR ftt ftfW ft WF TFT WT 
FWlft WTWft W§W wft W^WR 3Rft WWW WRft ft WT Witft TWTTT WWW Wft, wftft wf WWW 
Wft W3T % W7TWft TTWRT WWTWT ft I fttftt Wlft WRftt ft I WF ftt wftt % WW> ^gft jrt 
fftft^ft Ft I WF Wlft Wftt ft I ftf%W fWR ftt WjTJ-W-WjS WF WTW 3Tlftt ft f% FW fftRT WT 
pfR ft? oftT eft ’ft Wftft RW? WET WFt ft ftp TTTW Wft ft?T ft Ticp ftf WET WT WR ft I 
<PjFftt Ft ftt TRFWT ft fttT ^ Wftt wftt, WWtfft? WWft WF WtfT-TTT SEft^TT ft fa 
WWTWt fttft-fttft WWW wft ftRTWW ftt gift Wft, WWW 3T# ft, 3TWft FW ^ I WWft WTfft ft?T 
^ Wft TTWTWt ft TRWWJ STW Wftt TFWT I WF ftt TTWftt ft WF WET I 

WT far faw FW ft WWW faWT WTft? WT7W ftwWT TTWR fawfftg Wft? WFWfttfa 
ftt WTT FWTft wft WtfftfftWET TTWRftfftWT TTTWTft ft, WWft 3RFT-3TWW ft, WWWW WWft 
fftwWT TTW Wt, RWWt TTFWtW ft, ftfaw WWft 3TTRT...WTftt Tl W|ftir | ch ftw ft WRW ftww? 
WWR Wftft fftTWT W ft fttWT I FWft TEWfttfftW) ftw ft ftt WWW WRft ft Wt WRR fftTWT 
^ ’3TT ^ I '3WWT WlfftR RWWt, ftfa wft WTWW ft I ftfaw TTWIWf wft ftfftww ft Wt 
fttfftf^WiW wwwt wft w wwrft fttr WF ftt f% wt wiftf WW> WW wf FW WTW WR ftt fttww 
%ftt wft W ft % wt ’TRW ftwWi TPTTWT ^ wrftft ft wtfftfftwiW 3TWftt TRWfft Wlft WT 
fftwft wftr wtf wft i wrftt wiftr ww> Ft ti% wwft wftft wtww ftft ww ttwtw w Ft fftr ^twt 
wftft wt <$5 wwwft wrwwft Ftftt ■aftr fwwft ftwn ft...gf^wjw Ftwr ft wrwt, wwtfftj 

^?-W-^W WTTWW 3RR ftwr FfWT ft I FW ft^ft ft -3ftT TRWTftt ft WWWft WFWT 
RWft-Wftw Wftt ^ftt WT ftft? Wftw TTWT Ft? Wftw W^ftt Ft? H^tw WWT Ft? 


18. Speech at the sixth All India Convention of the Bharat Sewak Samaj (morning session), 
Pratapnagar, Bhilwara, 8 March 1959. AIR tapes. NMML. 

The three-day convention, held between 7-9 March 1 959, was attended by 700 
delegates from various parts of the country . 

19. Union Minister for Labour, Employment and Planning, he was also the Chairman of the 
Bharat Sewak Samaj. 
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RTR «b)f$T§T eit RF *ft 'HKd %RRi fW *t FR RR R?t RTR R Ft, RRffcfc ait 
ell J I $*l*i RTT*t vHcfcl Rttf 3fR|chK eft .(SIKH FtRT RT?t, R FtRT ■cjipUi I ftf=f I Stfcfc f^j 
TRRit iftRR RRR RRR R>T fort, RTR RR% RR •#, Rrj FT?J% % R5TR RR^ Rtf I...3IPT 
eftT ft Rf RiTR R$f f$RTR5t -3ftff % RTPT RRTRT, RrtR R$r FtRT 1 1 Rt '»ft afT^t 
FtRT I, ftfafcR R5TR R$t FtRT 1 1 R>IR 3TPT eftT ft TgR RR% ft, #T *ft ^TR ^ RPft 
f I...FTT RR % FR RTf, ^PtRl^t RTR eft RF RT 3ttT t RTTR # RgR RiTR 
RTTRT I, RftRR RiTRT % I (5£RR, R7RTTT R$f R5T TRKeft I RRRft, RR (RTTR^t RTTRT 
RRRft-RFT RR> *ft *t RifRT I RR7 §a$RR, RTRTTT RTRt c(5t R5tf^T9T Rit..RRT 
eft efR ^t RFf RR*ft Rft R?T R, FT RTR if TFT RRT fp£RR Rftt #f RRT FeRETRi 
Tt RTTRT RT% eft RTTR^ R?T RR 9TRR RRR afpt f^RRjR I R§R Rft #R RR RiTR c£ 
eIR% wJf aftT RiTR Rft #R # RFf RHell 3fR CRT Rit? FRfRR ^ ^rf R RF 
Pf^ft RTR t % RTRT ^?T Rt RTR R3Ft ^ RFFt # f F^f eft afRRT RRRit Rit I 
falRft 9TRR R Rit, *tR Helena RFR^f tf%RR RRRTR ^ %?T RiT RRR Ft I ^RT RRRR 
RF R^T 1 1 ttfc&R RF RR5TRT fci t$T RfT TRfef % fRR FtR> RR, FT HPlRcfc Rif, 
RftRR RiTRt 1 1 

FTT RTRT FRlt ff?T R RF RfTRR Ft J l4t I’ FRfPfR RiT% R?t fRi RTRiTT R>Ih Rft'ft, 
RTf? RtR^ T R?T Ft, RT^ *^PlP(i'¥(lil Ft, ant RvR a^t Ft, eft ^ft I ?R RleTTt efFRt, 
FTT fcRtR ft TTFRT f% #T eftR ^ #T 73 $ RR^ cFT RT^T ^FT RRRT...3ftT RFT-afFT 
^TI f3fT I, RFT R^ef RR^t R% =FPT Ft 1 1 ^ %T FtFTf ^eTT f <3fFfcFt, RF TRsF 
TftrgRT t F^r I RF % RReT % ait R%-R% RtlR Ft% I, TIT^ ft^TefR apftR RT, ^ 
Rt, RTTt eTRF, R| RRR R# Ft TfRtt TRRjR ^ 5RT TTTeft I RITf Rf-Rt cFPT Ft TPF^ 
1 1 Rtf RFT RiRMRf T3FT RR ^ TRFcT I, ^f TRFefT I #T R|R RTft Rl^f Ft TRFeft 
1 1 eifcb-l SRTRR ^FfeT ^f, % aft RTR-TTlf RTR eff^ RTR 1 1 #T ?TFTt '‘tt R^eT RT^f 
t Rt 3TRRRf 5Rf R^t Ft% f #T STRRRf RRT FtRT 3TR5T ^ft R^t FtefT, RtRt RTt 1 1 
3TTfeT ^WM ^RT^geRfRiRtcFPTRcF^teRF^Ff TTRRt I afR §TRTR, 
'3IRRR, §TTRR 3ttT RTf^ 3TRRTT #T afRRT R?t RfRRT % TFt; RR R% RRR Ft 
ReF% I, RRf% RtRt RR % RR TfR^ I RRpft RTR Rt I FRTt RFT aft RfRRTT I, 
TRcFftt RfRRTT, RftTF, 5TI% t, R^ f I JTTR apfl^ RTIRcFt RTR FtRT, Rfftaft 5PR% 
R FT RTR RR FR *t f% RF RffffK%RW I faE RTR-RTff^RW [...] I Rpft 
RTff^IReT #T RfR-Rfffe^TRW, 3TTFTTT RT ait RfRRTT R^f I, RR^f ^RIT eff #R^f| 
^ ' 3 TM I^tef ^ 3IRRTTR Rt aftT RRT 3RR afRRT % Rf^ftf | ^#T t, aft RR 
RRR RF ^tRTT ?ft RtRt ^f, M ^tRTT 3TTRTTR g?cF ^ R^f #ft R#R I RR% RT% 
R^...RIlf^l^|qR-^-RfT%i^IRaT Ritf RT% R^f f jftcfr ep; ; h^tj rt% t, #^R Rt 
Rl^ R# 1 1 ^feR RT>fr RRT FRl^ f^RTRf t Rt RTR teft R^f 1 1 Fe^-FeRt f^RTR 
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wtowt, ftoFwto totow 3 tr wp?-w-4ja wtcfwtw to to fto to ww town tot wtot 

f I WF to WTW Wto 1 1 toto WFW FW WTW tot WTWto W3T, WWtfto F^T totftoST WTWft I 
fo...FW WWf tot fto.. .to WW JWWT Wto awftoftoWTW aftT WR-totftoftoWTW WT W to I 
tow eft f\ 1 1 eft TFto arw# §aw STT aTWFto^WHI WW, ftor fto^WIHl TWto, 
to 'idWi WTW ft, to to apTW % Ft W^t I 

^T, WWW fto *tW TOT WF I fto # WR-WTT FWtot WTFWT I, wtofto FWtot 
SlSpiMd aimto dlH*f «g^l tot fto fto^TWTW to WTW% Ws|cr cf% WWW |f yT^ft-T WT, 
3WtW-SFto WT, FWTTff I WWM to WFT% W WJW WF WWW f, wtofto 3 TT%T % 

•skivii towr I % wrtow wtof arrtowwf tot tftwt I aftr wto wto wwrw 53# tr 

t % awwto WFT ftow% WWTW t? WWT t? eft WWWW WWTW ftow t % FWTt WFT 
Wltow WiftF WWTTT f aft? FWW WTW to ftofT % I WF WWWF W RST, wwffto WWHpF 
STTWto RF WWTW 1 1 FW TTWT ferTR 3 TfT ft fto WTtoW WRtF arrwto f , to I, Wt f 
eft ftoTTW W totf aTWT W?to FtWT I FT WRFTT aTTWtot fllWWI I fto WT?ftW WWtF aTTWfWWf 

tot wftwt 1 1 witow wto? toqwr tot to totor <|ftowT w wsr wwwft I to 

to to WpftW WWF aTTWftwf to, aftT totF WT Wto WFT WWWTT I WF WTW WWFFt wto 1 1 
FTTfeR WWW WF WTWWT aftT Slftol TR% wft TFR =Ff ^FT ch<4l ^ I FT, Tto TTFRRT 
toFTTRF^t, WFWttoWTWll TTRFTT WF Wt t, Tf WR 1 1 tow 

tor to tow to -3ntot wt fw?to to I % 3tot -3to tof wr t§ft to I, 
grwr ato wr w to I, f^ttft tfwt I to to ^ to m# to % 
■ariito tor ft tot 1 ttrft to fttwif tor to, wt tof ^ tfr, tor ^ wpt w 
tftt 1 1 to wt fto to t to 1 tort to ^f to tot ^ =fr r: to t tow, to towr 
to I to to ftor 1 to wwtot otr to totftor, to fto Fto wr to tpt trt ftoto 
wtft RFto to rtft, to fto to wwto to I tot ftotot antot toto to ^ftw to tot 
I tor Twto ftow wr tor tot toFww to to tot 1 to to to?w to to to fto, totor 
to 1 tot apr-tototoT to tow tot to to ^5 arwto wfww to to tot tor w to^ 1 
wfww wrto ftorrw tot tot, wrto Fiwto tot tot, ^-w-^j to tot 1 

to Fto.wF www wft wwrw fto^^m WT to fto to, arwr to tot wwf anw to 
to [...] toft tot wwf 7 WTFT to% tot ?twtw w tot 1 fw awto wto arwto aww?wwiWT 
tot tot to tof, fw Wttf ftow^w tor tor aftr to toto # fw arto wf 1 arRwrw 
anw wto f , fw irw to wwrtot cto tot toto?T wto f to F^r wtft % wto wwrto 
wto f, wtft to wtwtw, wto WW) fto gtoww w wtft # writ to wwtwt wfwt to 1 wf 
to, wf to, rf wtf tot ^tot |, wtft to trt to fto Rgrr tot wwtorFto to, to fto 
^ ^ ^dl 1 tor, wf to grwr ww §aw, f# fttwt to aftr wtot ww wwwtow 
WtoWT wftTF FWftor to; totow TTPFr ^WW WFg,WF to fto...f%WWjW to tol^ld WF^fto. 
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..^rr to* ffa mt, fart it igi irtm ifa hit I fa mt fa-m [...] fair 
% ft infant, :igi rat fan g/? ifair mi# it ht ram fa ihtt I, n far fa, far 

fa HIT 1 1 tTcF tk Hit fat fat IT, itF# ITlf it fat fa ifa lifa < *ft I FT, fat 
fa HI lit, =FTffa I§I HI ifat ifa fat t 1 

Ffa ch^Pnt tmfa t, mjfat ntii I, nr nit fat t, faraji ifa mi 
t it i^b <jlt ITF fa mifa Im iHi IMlI fa 1 1 It H irfifa % H Tt t 1 

rati in ifa t 1 irt nfa ifa 1 1 irnfa iti ffait ht ft lit i fi ft m 

fatffal Hfa I fa IF *^Mil HH fan, IF, ifa Hi Ilffal t, far-ITHI FT 
lit, IFT Hi ^Jlffal 1 1 it Trait ifalT, Ilffa Ufa H'h fill fatT 

ftflfan HIT 1 1 IF I ml fa IIT, tlT I3I TII FtIT t It Ufa faRH I FT I 
faffal H# hH I IT 1 RI IH> TOT Ili ftHpT ITI-faf «W\3 u <i<Hk J 3 TT, fa 
HI Hfa H, it fa$T fa far Ufa t, mfili fa ITITfali fait fa 1 IFftfali fafa 
I It ITHfa fa % I^I HT Ft HilT t; <$5 FT HilT t faffal IepT HUT ifa I 
it mi fa % tot Tgi fa ifa i fafaiF Hi Tfaif-iTit m mifa iTifa Trat, iitfa 
1 itfit % fa jffairit irfa Fitt im Tt 1 fi, ffa^nri i i§i fa? im Hfa 
irfa fan t, faffal fa 151 t^ti fati t 1 fa^nri fa itti Hfa it mi 

mfal H % it faTT ^IFT fa *|HH fa tiki fait fa HIM Hit I HI HT fa 1 H 

^ftiT it ifa, faffal ifttjti it mfa fa 5^1 ^>rt 1^ 
fi# it mu Ft lit f hit ^ fa itt it it iti nt % 11 im I it it? 

TJI ^ II ITIT t FIT-HT ^ ^HiT 1 1 HFfi t IF im T3H ^ I it it #1 1 
# iHHiTit htf # t, I# ## 1 , mfa t, mrtfaT t...m#iiT h in i 
iraiHlfa itf F m I liF TFT 1...#? it 5Hi t IT ftl ^ ^Hi t, STIT TTR % 

mi irt it it it t mrit fan %, sfiit mn % i ft, Hi Htt ^f-itt it iTr 
^fat it it 1 nt it urn it itr iftn # it i iii it it-it ifT ft 
lit 1 mt im ftnmi mt, farm i #r in i #r ittr i i mi-ir it# 
it tth i 15? i 1 it^i itt, tiitr miit it ii i ift 1 h» h it, fan 
sfr, iftn IT I FI ITF iti I?it 1 1 IF Hli FI 'JJli-i IT Tt 1 1 FITfar ^ 
fan 1 1 #T ftnit IFt FT it IFI FT, IF fat fa ?I t faT H t lfa..tfal 
it? FI IFI It falTIi it? IFI fat Ft Hiit 1 1 ifa itf milt irfi Ft I 
itF mitira Ft, ifa ^jftira fa ifa tow fa ifa imra fa nit i# mr 
t, iftn t, fan t, IFITI 1 1 IFIPT itTtf i ifa 1 1 ifaf fait IFItl fa! I, 
H liT FtIT t, HTI H FtIT F I fat $pt i FtIT F, ti t, far ifa Ht fa ifa, 

m%r t, T|?t n ifiTi mu fair t, tm ifit t iftr hti fa, iit iftn fa 
far hit 1 it fa fi fan h mi firaHT I far fan fa mt fa iti-tm 
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tfTRl Rt feTR <16^1 ■‘l Ft HTRT cwtRb 3TerR~3TTTR eft 3(l<4l Rt SR 'TFT et<^dl, faeT 
^ SET^ 1 1 

FR% RFRP1 RT HRSE TftST I 3%fr gsijRR s£ if SErfR %, RfM % 

ftniFTT I 3TH5T SIT, HfsFH eft spFTRet RR iff m I 3TR RHft H^RT gf^FW SFTR 
^311 3TR% SIT RR «HHI I RTFT STT^ SET RT fEsFTTT f^n HT ft; %3T SR FRlt RT Ef I 
eikHd SIT SFt «MMI, TTRF cbtHl, ®HHl 3ftT FT RTtft Ft Rst RTFT SR^ sE yTRT% if 
SFtf 3ftT 3R sE RR ^ FRTTT Rt SIF ^ 1 1 3ttT IRTT^t Ft HTTff 1 1 Rt HF RTTR ftReE 
THIEF aifiRFcTT FTR% % SETH cET^ RmT eftm 1 1 EtRTR ft “»& FR f%# SET RRFt 
|RRTH] HT^ | RT HT|cT 3TR?SRE RTR t 3TTH 3ftT RRR SEf, ftf%R f^R RTR %3TW 
et®K % RftT...R R% Sjfrrt % ■3ERTT SFFRT f, SFRffcE Ef IgR RT?t %RT RRRT ft itj3TeT 
^RT I ^FR Ef R(?t RITRT ffTSTT FTTsE % R^TSFT SFHt HT^lf HeTT T^HT HITT Ef RTtR f|l 
sfr eft RHTR) %, etf«ER Ef eft HRSJT-RT f, ^rf=FR RTT f^RTR RTR ^Slft SFFRT ^ f% HF 
RRT ?TTSt sffcR I FT RTF % TRTTSZT SE fotT ftRTH sE feTR, HRTH R? feTR, 3RT RT feIR, 
FT RTF % RSF czjf^rr cE feRT I— .eft FHT SRTR HT ftdHI ^ I 

3TR ^3T?T e)«k Ef RT R^t t f^T 3Rttft SFT %J3TTT etRT f=E sit TpTF ^ TTRR ■3RI% 
RT R srf^fsT SET T^ f , 3RFfT R$ftR [3TR% RTTeT] f^SFTTTR sE feTR I SERIR HF SFTR Sf> 
3TTH »FTHFT eT sE TRtf^, RTT^ 3TTRSET TETRRT # Ft, 3TRTs£t R§ftR [3RmE RTTR] 
^t SfR | TicE fcFTTTT EiR RgST RT; RSE ?T7§FT '3REtsFT R RITT SfTTT TFT I RRi 'ST^SST SR I 
f®TR^TT SIFT ^ mt ^?fT TTlR f*Rt Rid TTR^ 'Jllcl ^ dt RTT^ SEFT ■3R f% ^TRT 
SFti cim SET 3TTmft TFRR R -311% 3?tT eFRR R cEtf St^ Sim $TFT, sift-RfT FRTTR, 
RtTT-RTft, FSRF RFFR, siftTF RTRRR 3TTTT FtRT I RfsFR RR R PRIRT RF^R m 
FfRT fsfc mPT %R SET ST^f$T SET tE ^ I SIF SFR %? spff% RRsEt SFTR s^T ^ I 

3TR5T, SSTR f^FRsft SFTR Sj?t t Rt RFT SFTR .T3TR FtRT E RT ftlT Rt ^TTTTR SFTRT % I 
WfR fRRsEt fiiRRRt RRR sEt RFI I, sft RSE# SFTR 1 1 ^ R^f SFFRT ^ RRT# 
Rm % tarn [..0 1 1 ^ g^itR I, ^fsFR RTTTRt SFTR qit 5R TTRFT ^ SR RcFeit 
1 1 #T, Rt RTR RnR^t ^Tr F$ RHST^ 1 1 

■3RR RTRcT f I fE^TRR RSE RFR RT^SR, ?TT RRR FTTT Ef, TTr^ R HR TFT %" I eft 
RTTRi 'RTR HR% S|?T fR5TFfT I f% TTTHT 3T1% Ft, R Ft Rt ,#T, ^RtRR Ft I ftfoR RFR 
3ttRRR RTrEf R^SER R Ft ^ftT SIF ^Rft RHHRfa sftRRT ^tT eftRltt 3TT% RT# 1 1 Rf 
f^d^el ttse SSTRTRTR FRT^ fRTFTR SET RRIRT Fl ^TM Rsf Ft RT% 1 1 FR TfTR RR 
R 3TRT €tSE-€tRT SFTR g3R Rt FR TRF R% Rift TT^ SJR RTT SR SR^fR, RTRR?t Rt 
[...] I RR^ RTR Hft geRT SF SFTR SET fRedTIRT ^^SER FtRT, R%R %sfT % HRRT; 
RTft FR RSE RTT SEt^ PfRTT RT RSE ^RE SEt...RSE rM ^ f^tt SET S^TJ RTT RT^t I 
RfR RHttTRFTFRtl HF *tH RRRR RFt 1 1 R 3TTRSFT RTM RFf fRRT RTFRT I TtfsFR 
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T?r> TTfsr ^ 4t?fef =h^ii; efpfl ej?t ite'id ft, cJiksih) <slef) 

ft, TttTF, fartf TT TlRf FT TfW $RRt eRR^t Fteft 1 1 3R TTefT *ET 1 1 TF TERE 
TtRT ^ I 3stT, TF Tlf?ff^TRT %, 3llRta> TRIfW ^ I FTfif TReT ^=)=h dHM TTT 
efff ? f^TT d<6 ft H<;< eftt, <»4ficb Tftf FtR Tf%R I TF '•ft FR0T % f% 

>3P7% FTT if cjj£5 'M<t r in i cblH Tft ? cf^ ^ft did d^l % I FRR ■3PT% <*IH Tff 
3TFT RE sf% dilH if 'flls ^ eft 3fh«fi TifT e£f ?rfffT TS ^Heft % I 

<3RT # F# Tffa 3 SIT fa> f^T 3% RRT if FfFT 3ft? TEE?t f, TTT Tff ? TRtfo RE 
TRfE ft TReT ftRE WJ if TlpT RIFT FFR ft f^TeT T$f #ft TlftT ifft TFT 3 I 
T^f eft TR Ft RTeTT 1 1 FT if RTT, FT $THIT eEt FfW^t #ft Tf^T Rpf 
f% Ft Tj$ TR TF>, Tit I Rt-Rt RT-3tTRR#T, farit RTeTT TT TERFT Ft, RTT Ft, 
Tt efff I «F£R RTeT T#f FtT TT^R I FT, ^TfT «RH ft, TRTeT «TTcT T eftt, eft eft 
3ftT TTTT ^ I TEiif ^iDl'L Tftf di^el TTeT 'Md TPt, ^t eft ^ft TTeT % I Rf^ %TTT cj?f 
TTeT T Rt, Rtf WTeT I fffor 3?R ftfef% fP ffR eft RR t, Tt ^T TRETT 1 1 
3FRT-3RRT f I TFTF if RE t, <£RT 1 1 9TFT if RE I, TRT if ^RT 1 1 Rt Rc£ 
I, Tt Rf I eft ^ OTT^Tf^t eft #tt Pff^t I f^T •ft fe# eRttf 3ffef5efT «2fR f^fHT 
I, fTTT #*t ??IKT I 3pft Ffft <$5 *nf 3IRt ft, f$F#t ^EfT eft if 
fM-^eft #eft cEH TT ^#t f^RIT % I «I^eT ^ft sflef 1 1 3f <3TFf% 

«f)?eir 3ftT 3f dH^tdl f JTlRfd T ?t •TRet ^f=E RRR 3IW cEFtsFT «HFt % 
wt f*t PfW chfrd^RT ?T 'jRIF efRf^t I ft 1 1 ^ eft # WeTT f% •TRef 
TRTR ^ ^t5T ftfTRf 3ffTfd)d «TFTT Ft T^t I ^5 g?Tf if TTTR 3TT ^T R T%, 
^ ^TF FTT tftT ?fft FTT W TTT % '3TFJWEeTT ^f |l Ft TfcEeft I eft, 

\3TT ST ^ T^t I ftf%TT f^RT 4tid pft f^ePj^f ^f^Tef ^ ^§T ^f, eft f^RREt Tff^TT 
^t3ffqffer cEFet f, TTT-TTef t, FT ^RTF I STRlft f^f^R...eft eft #Rt 3fR...#T 
STfif RcE if ^fRefT | eftf f^RRI T# I #T 3RR f^T I Tt RT Tt fe# ^tT 
FT ft %, FTf% T^t I 

'3RT ?Et3TTqffer TTF^fft cETT TF TJef flR^TT ^IF 3ttT ^PRffS FTft S§T % FT 
effRT ^f #Tt TTfFR I TfS T TTRr if, ^FT^I if TftTF, ftf%T TTT ^f eft Ftft 3TR 

TTf% TTR TTT TSefT T#f I Tt ?ERT ^ff ?ft 3R<5T l '3ftT Tt RTf TTfFT TfT 

I, FRR ^efR [TT] 1 1 TFTt TRfR eEt 3TFT TTIST TR ^ef t FTRFt eETTt I SI# 
TeE eft TFT TF I f% FTfft PTIST TfRT FRfT 3TfW, TTfFT ^FT FRTT, PTTST I TF 

m# T^r 1 1 rttr ottt ttref Tft tr# t, s? i # rMr =Et 

eRH% # TReT ^efeE TRTR ejft Hielei^fl #ft TffFT vjftff % I STT^f # ^jft Tf^ eft 3FRT 
Tt TfW eh^c^jfR efff , eft FT FT 1 1 TReT TRET FTREt T FSfT FTffefR % 
eft RE TFTT ^f 3ft TR T T| I ■3R5T % Rt3tFlffer eET T^ef FT eRft TR% 1 1 -3TtT ^f 
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RTRRT 1 TOT RFTF Rff £ RR# t TO TO RTRT RTF# f , FT F# FRT? RFlt I, # 
t, Ft f, FFF#-FRJR F# I 2stT, eft Rt TOFT MW # I cFFJfT FFRRT RlfFR I 

R#ER RR FTR # TO #FR RRIR MR FTT RFT# f #E F#TOT##F fri# 
#?T # RRR Re# ft RFiRT RR RR f#T RIF# ### eTR RfR Re# #, TO F#TOFT?IR F# 
#T<sl eTR ft, wftT eft RfRT #f "ifl tf<+>cl f#T TOR TOTF# RR-#t-#tR TlR # s^ell FTT 
TOTF# [f#TO] <fl&m f#T eft FFT F #? FR d<6 RFf elm I FRF# RR RF# ##W #, 
##F# F# #tiR 1 1 Rtf R1R I RR FRf RT RFT ##F# F# TOR RFFt F# #t 

FRR# Rff#t R# TOTF# R?f RT RR #FF# if I TOR FFf , ^FTT FR 3#T TOR 
F#TOFTf#F $JR FT# Rt TOT RE TOTOt RT #3# fR ^R F#3fTFTf#F RTO3# eft TO 
RE f#FR#t TOT f I FRf#R F# F#TOF##F Rt RFF# RT # f#MRT 1 1 TO MTTR 
f f#> # Rft# RT Rt# FRTO e#RT RTffR I #f RFF# #fT # ### I #R RRRR TO Rt 
Rff t f#T TOR3f TOR# TO # Rff# Ft Rt# # I #f#RT RR-#-FRT TOT F#TOR##F ft 
RTF #, FFT RR TOR# #FI Ft TOR RTffR | R^j#, RTTR ft #t 3#T #f TOR I 3#T, 
TO# #t TOT# R#?T Rt RF##R Rt R7RT # I FtRT Rt RRT Rlf#R | ^£to ## RFT 
RR# FRf#R RFT f#T TORT #RE RRTR # TOT f#FTT RT 3#T TOT# #t#f F#, F# JR 
#t#t Rt, f#MtT# Rt Rtf^T?T F# 3#T f#ST RFF RT# F#, RR# TTOET# TOT TFtR# # 
f#TOT #, Rttf#T W #tR TO# TOR# TTR ^ #tR TO# # RtT RF RE f#$Tt#t ft R# 
f ff^TOR R #t#t Rt TORT # RFFtR #, TTFRTT #, TO# RR# F# I #t TO# TORT 
#RE TORT Rt RFF RT#t RlffR ^ TO# # I 

TO# TOR #t % TORT #TOE TORT # f#FTT # F#..TEff-Rft TOR #t F# ^RTO 
f...TO#t RR# RTFTF # F# #TO# RT TfetR RT# RTTTO I f#FR # fTO, f#R# R TOR 
#t |TO I TO# RTT#t#t # TOREt RRTTTO fRTOTT #RT RR I RT##T RT RTT RR 
T3# f TO, #ET #t RR I TOR R#T F# RR ^f -3#T RTO Rt #t §TTR TOFf# RRR-RTF 
RTTT RT# #R f#R I RTF FRIT TR# #R t## I #t RF TTTffT f , RF TO, RF ^ 
#^T# TO # Rff ?RTR 3TR5T f , FT RTF # 3TR3T f I R#f %%RT F# # ^ 

fRR RTR | l F#f R# ft# t, RTF Rff fTR I RF Rtf RfFRRR TOR Rft ft#T f I 
RF ft# f TO FR #tR ftRT f I Rff Rt FT FTR TO#tRRR RTO #t R#t 1 1 

RFt RTORR # R# -F% RpftTFTT # I TOTF# F# FTOTO TO 3#T FTORT I TO#R# # 
F# TOTRR #t I RR Rff t Ft I R# R# TOR# #, TO# #, ?T#R # I TOT# Rt# ft Rtf 
F# TOTFR Ft, ##ER RpfrtTO# # F# TOTFR #t I Rt Rt RTR ft RT#t f R RR RRT 
F# I ?R RTF # RF RF#FRT, #% RT RTR-RF RWR TOT5T TO Rff f I #tRT-#tFT ft, 
RF # Rff them I f^TRT 7RTFT TO # F#, TOTRT TOT5T 1 1 # Rt F5f...]#T, # 
R# -F% RTR f-#R fR f#FTT # fTO fR TOR RRRT RT FRTyTTR ft I Fftf RRRR 
Rff # I RRFTR ft Ft Rt RFJT f , Ft Rt TOTR f I #f#R TOTF# TOR^# #t f## I 
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EF # #E EiT EEET Ft ETET #E # % -311% if, «it EEET EE I 

EjE EE# fi#, *§E #T Eit EFT Ft, E^J ETE Eit f#T i ET# EiTEET I -3ftT E# E# 
«rRT w % f% EE# FE ETF ft Ei# % eft \3RT EiTE Eit 3TEET EEF# E# % ET# 
iF# EjS EEEiT EfiTETE FteTT I f# FE% f#ET, F# EFT EET#, F# EFEi EET#, 
F#T E£E EETET, 3MTI ET ETeTT 1 1 EF E# f# «TTF T E# EET # MET ftT | eff 
E=F # Eit EEF# 1 1 eft #t sit EiT# Eit ESTET ETf#r yj# % | 3 ^ EE# Ei# TB# 
#ET I E^E #T ’ft e#EiT I, EE# ERE #EEi Wf Eit ME EeRE E# 1 1 ##E 

F#t #ft t ft |f *}#ee #r £f ?jf#FT stet Eisr^ff set, #te, tt# ^mjFwi, ett 

Ft, EE# ?#£#* E#TF # Ff # Ei)# EEF E# f# £f ^jf#EE # # E# E# EEFfteTT 
f#>ET 'Jll^i TEi e^E EET3TT; # Ft %EiT # I fjF ^jf#TE EE# ET# EE# EFT T|E Ft #E 

# #E I EE EeRE EF#f##E##EEFrEEiEiEFf, FEET 3TE5T Ft I EE# F# 
ET ETE FTeTT I #T 'SEE ElfFT I FEE f#ET I FE# f#T # # E#3TFTtf#E -3TT E# 
1 1 TEE EEEiT E##T#tf#E Ft, TR-EiE^# EE, EiT3TT#f# EiFT Eit I 3TE FE# ETET 
ftEEi EER # [E] # E}E EEE f#ET % I EpST EEEit 3FETE §3TT, c§5 eR«TT F3TT #T 

E#f# ?#Pm< # EE# ETE-FEEit EEE f#ET ETFef 1 1 EF 3TE5T F I EEEit 
EFET ET%E #T FE EEB EFE# #EET EJ%E | #f#E ## EiFT E# ETE T%E ETEEot 
3*NI E# t EE EET f% 3TTE ^tET F^EETE E EE EE> I 3TET 3TTE f%# ^ ?RF % 
EF EEct f eft EEFEt EEET f^IET...Et fEE [...] 3TTE E§E EEETE #t 3FE EiTE 3TEE 
E^tgETl EiTE 3TEE Ft #T EF EiTF f^TEiTEE Mt efit E Ft f% EEHTft ^ET EEE 
TEE Tv3TT I 

% 3TTE=Ft Et-eftE ET^f EEEFft, ET^f eft E^E t, ^iE TE^t ETE ETEEft 
^ EEETET ETFET f EFT E5# ETET ^EEi EER f^Fft ETE 3f EiTE ET 
EtFe^ if eft EiE-%-EiE EE ETE-EtFwt =Ft FE?E ETET TFET ET%E I E^i f^?Tpft Ft 
ETeft I, tiEi E'JET FT ETET I, EEi ^PlEl^ I #T EiTE Ei# E?t I EFT EiTE t T3E#t 
E# EiFET, ##E EF EEEot EE EJT #TT ET%E f# ETEi # I ETE ET# EE WIT 
Elf^E, #Fe# ET# Eit EEET ET%E, ##E #T E)tf E T# # ETET #TEi EER E 

# EiTE Ei# E# #, EE#t MET ET%E I TE% Ei# ^ #T #E # Ei# I EF EEi 
E# ^f ## ETE t 3?R TTEi E# if E|E E# ETE t, EEff# EF EEi f^RTT# # ET# 
ET%E [...] ETET #TEi EER # EiTE #t f# E# # EiTE Ei# t, ET EEF ETTF TF# 
I, #FeFTT, EFcF, E#F, E#F I 

3TE EEi ETE #T ^f EEET EiFET ^ EF f# # 3TF# E # EiFT f% FE^TJ 
#f##RT FFTFT E 3RE TFET ET# 1 1 EFT g^ER 1 1 FETTE E=F ^TEFleJ 3TIE# 
1 1 ETE Ei# FFTFT ETET 1 1 EEFT # EFT ETET FFT% ^ ^T # I #TE #^-E-Eiff 
ETE f#TiE # 3TT# % EFE #, FFT| # I #T, EF # ETE# 1 1 ^T# EEF t # #E 
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fftdcjjd TTFF|Tftf fttft, ftt 3TTTT fftd^' fftTFT fttft ft I ftr TFTT TF ft, TTft FT 
Tftf fttFT % I TFFft FT FT fttTT TlfftT, $lfftr fttftt TlfFF 3?tT fft?T $TFT TTTTT fttTT 
TlfftT; TF Tftf HReFvl % ftft '3TT2n^t TIT ftp'll, fttT % I ftt ^T, TTtf§T3T T)t TTftt 
ft I ftt d,d-T-d>H 'HKri ftTT? d^M FT T d6dt, ^61 FT? Ft, 'TFT 3TFft TTfftT I FTT, 
Jjft FT TTF' fttT? iff RhHI ft TTF 'TFT % fft? 3ilHT)l T?TTfttRJ$TT TTT ft, TKd ftTT? 
ddM TIT? fttTT-TTFT ft 3ftT fttTT-TTFT TFTT dlfft^, 3ft? $dA 3TFT MlRiRdm ST 
vTT^Rt, TiWk^Hdlftl T? fttT Tift % TF fftftrM ?T FTF % 3TTcft I, TT F7F % 
Tftf ftt TTT? T§tfaT, for FTTT ftt fT?T iUFT Ft Tlftft 3ft? fftftTTlftt TIT TFft T? ft 
dl<Rl I FTRTIT fftftT^ftt TTT FFTT TTf ft fft? chim’d ^ ds«b TTFft ft IftftlAfti ft, ftt 
FT Tiftft fft? TTT eft Mdft, TTTIT iftvhtH Tftt FT TlftlT I T^jFT eft d^ FT Tftft | eft 
FT Tft 3ftT fftftfsftftt Tit d<TT)l ftftt fttftt FTftftt eft fft?T T§F FFTTT fttTT I T^T fts 
eft FT TT^ FTTTFHt-FTTTTT FTTFTT fttft, Tfft SK 16 M ^ f^ftt fftft, FT e§T J Ft I TF 
Ft FTTCIT TT fFTT I FTR fftTTsftftt Tit TFTFT TR # ft I fen I ft? ft) FT? 3tF ftF-TTlft 
Tft Tftf fttftt ft, FTTFTT eftt fttftt ft 1 ftF-TT?# eftt fftrftt ftf Tftf fttftt ft I FT, fftrftt 
TFfftt I RMIsftdl ft I ftfftlT FFTT fftrftt T? fttft W Tftf I, flfft^FT Tftf ft ftt 
Ruft) Rbvjd ft I .OdH Ft Tftt fftdftl I fftlT #T Tift FTlftt ft ftt fftftT^ftt Tit FTT ftftt 
ft I RlffttT Rffti^H, efttft ft?T ^tft fM fftfftf^cRT ^ TftT TFf TW ^TTkTT I 

fftRiRdd FT FTF % Ft FRFft ft I T^F ftt IFtF TiT fftfftft^FT I ftt 3TTRR Slddi ft 
3ftr ^TT 3TFT TIT '3FRT-3FFTT fftfftRdd I TTTi ^Tft ft TF FteTT ft, 3TEFTF tt^hi ft 
3fft ftt ^TETTIF Tftt ft, Ifti 3 TMi< 5 *j?chl ft ft?T) RRiRdd FlFT ft, ■SFTft 
RfftRdH eRrft ft, ^fttcFTT TTFcft ft I ftft Tift RTTt [ftt] fftTTt, T5FR 
fttTT TM ft I Tftl % ftt? TRT ft ftt TFT FTTkTT ft I fttft-ftlft Tift ffteft fttT 

TF ^TT FT TTTft ft TtH€TR^TT dtlTF, TF TTT ft? TF ftt TTT ftlTT FFTlft ft I 
fftrfftcT FT ft ft?T Tft I FT Tlfftrifts ft ftt^ft ft TT Tftt, T7F-FTF ft) Rift Tift ft 
fft) T^F FIT FT fft)T TTT T3% FT I fftlT TTtT %ft I 3T?zr?T ft eft FT ftft Fft I 
3TKRT fttft ftt FT ftft ?ft I 3Teli$f fttft ftl FT FTTit TTeT TFT ft, TTF FT TTft fft) 
3F2T5T Rld^d TTFRT «FF TFT ft, FT ftt TFT TFT ft I FTft TFT fttft ftt TTtft TuTT I 
TTftt TF fftfftf^R ft fftrft TTT #T TTftt ft ftft ftftF TTft fft? ft Tftt ft, #T TTTF 
ft, TF TTft Tft Tftt TTT ft? efift fft? ft 3FFTT TT TT T^TT ftT ?3Tft ftt geTFTTftt 
ft I TF T?tft fftfftfftFT Fftt 7FFT I #T ft FT fftTT# TF T?ft ftt #3T ftt Tftt TFftt ftt I 
T #3T ft, T 3TT?TTT ft, T fftnftt ftlTtfttTTTTtF'ftlFTftTF ^RlTdTd Tftf ft I 
ftt FTfftT ^ ST TTftf ft TFT TTTTT, TTTT ftTcE TTTT ft? fftTFT TftTF ^ fftdfftft 
ft, 3ftT fftftlftftl TTT ft, TTT Tftf ft? FTlft fSTlftftl TIFT T?ftT T?t ft, TFT TFft ^T 
Tftf fttftt TlfFT ^ ^TTTTft 3TT?mftt ft fft? 3TTT 3TTTt ^3TTF ftt TIFT Tift Tft I fT TIFT 
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^ 3T35T 37T I «RT ^ to % I 3Tt3 cEFTf 3 ftoT ?*T T^FTT fto 3>T TFT 

cF^ ( OTT ?5fKr C9FT ? to fatoET toto <fr( to'^-to to =EFT to 
cf^T, 73TTT ^EFT to fato 3TFT fto to, tofo ^fcT to 'EFT tof 3 TEFRT TTT #TT 
I, torT to to 1 1 torT ■3Tltot toFErT 1 1 to to^E to to T3TTT 'EFT 
^ feTq to 3lto ?TT 'FET to, 3* 5RT 3TFT GIFT £ to to tfsto TFT to? ^ 

RHdPto if, to toto <i^<idi fto ’ttttt to tftr 'Et ^fj5t st, to *eft to 

to t, to TFET? 1 1 

[Translation begins: 

Nandaji 20 and comrades. 

As you know, I am very seldom able to come to the conferences of the Bharat 
Sewak Samaj. So, I am not very well acquainted with its day-to-day activities, 
though I keep hearing about them and learn some more when I come here. But 
this is more like guesswork. Just now we heard a long list of what has been 
done in Bihar, Bombay and one or two other places. Good work is being done. 
Yet, I was wondering whether we have to take up sundry small tasks or one 
special task, some big task, and make it a success. We must do both. The one is 
not opposed to the other and that is where our emphasis lies. It is not necessary 
that the same thing should be taken up all over the country. But the problem 
about taking up sundry small jobs is that though good work may often get 
done, they may not have any direct relevance to the bigger national issues. 

So, then, how is this problem to be tackled? What was the Bharat Sewak 
Samaj set up for? It was set up as an organisation which keeps itself away from 
politics and political institutions while seeking their cooperation for its activities. 
The Bharat Sewak Samaj does not participate directly in politics though 
politicians are welcome to join the Bharat Sewak Samaj. It is open to everyone. 
But the Samaj cannot be used as a forum to raise political questions or for the 
personal aggrandisement in politics by any of the individuals, as far as possible. 
Which means that, as far as possible, there should be no room for temptation 
that working for the Bharat Sewak Samaj might lead to some rewards in other 
fields. It is a difficult thing because to some extent such things are unavoidable. 
We often see petty quarrels arising in most institutions over the posts of President 
and Secretary and what not. 

Our efforts were to see that such things did not happen in Bharat Sewak 
Samaj and so we gave no powers to any of the members except the opportunity 

20. See fn 19 in this section. 
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to work, even manual work. Getting other people to do something is not work 
though that is also necessary. Work is something that people should do 
themselves and induce others to follow' their example. So this is how the Bharat 
Sewak Samaj must function, because the basic fact was and is that there are 
innumerable tasks waiting to be done in India. People must work very, very 
hard. The government cannot do them and I would go so far as to say that it 
should not do so. If it were to take on these tasks, it would have to do them all 
over the country in every single village which is simply not possible. It is only 
if the people cooperate and take on the responsibilities that the country can be 
transformed. Therefore, it is essential in every way that the people should become 
self-reliant. I do not say that everything can be done by shramdan, by voluntary 
labour, but that they should understand their own role in the progress of the 
nation and work hard towards that goal. 

It has become a habit among the people in India to wait for the government, 
the State government or the Municipality or the Centre to do the work. We 
must fight against this way of thinking and create an atmosphere in which the 
people learn to be self-reliant. Wherever this has been done, big jobs have been 
accomplished very quickly. I shall repeat once again that all of you must learn 
this lesson without fail. The big tasks that have to be done in India cannot be 
done by the government alone. The government can take up some big projects 
like putting up a big plant or industry. But all the tasks that need to be done in 
the five and a half lakh villages in the country and even many things in the 
cities cannot be taken up by officials and it is not a good thing for the officials 
to take on all the responsibilities. In fact, in a country like India, big national 
tasks can be accomplished only when the people cooperate with the government 
officials. There are various kinds of officials among us, old and new. In the old 
days, you may remember, in the days of the British, we saw everything as 
official or non-official, and there was often a barrier between the two, between 
the officials of the British Government and the representatives of the common 
people. Obviously, such barriers cannot exist in a free country. Official and 
non-official have no meaning in such circumstances. But we have not been 
able to get out of that way of thinking yet. It will go gradually, but somehow 
circumstances conspire to keep those barriers. This is also true. I am pointing 
this out to you merely because we must all make an effort to erase the old 
differences between officials and non-officials. After all, the people are the 
same. The difference was first created by the British between themselves and 
the Indians and then among Indians who joined the rank of officers. 

Well, anyhow, what I mean is that it is important to bear this in mind and I 
say it repeatedly because there are enormous tasks which need to be done, 
regarding land, regarding the industries and for social reconstruction. Ultimately, 
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the yardstick for this is the upliftment of forty crore people. I have often been 
asked how many problems do you have and I have replied that there are forty 
crore problems. This is not a joke because each individual is a problem. When 
you look at cold statistics, they make no impact. We have to constantly bear in 
mind that forty crore human beings have to be uplifted. There is no power in 
the world except those forty crore themselves who can accomplish this gigantic 
task. This is something that must be understood clearly. Therefore, our effort 
should be to foster self-reliance in them and to develop an ability to work. It is 
a different matter that they should be given every kind of help from the 
government and other agencies. But self-reliance and the ability to stand on 
one’s own feet are the signs of freedom in a human being as well as a nation. 
The individual or a nation who does not learn to be self-reliant cannot be truly 
free for they are constantly dependent on others and become a burden for 
everyone. Take for instance, the section of society which lived off the labour of 
others without doing a stroke of work themselves. In the past they were held in 
great respect. It is obvious that they are a burden on the nation because they are 
unproductive and do not serve the nation in any way, by doing mental or physical 
work of any kind. 

So, the biggest problem in India today is the need to be self-reliant, because 
a country which is self-reliant does not have to look to others very much. The 
only way that we can progress is by producing what we need and becoming 
self-reliant. Nowadays, as you know, we have to import machines from outside 
for everything that we wish to do. In fact, we have had to import even food 
grains in a crisis. This is after all a form of slavish dependence on other countries 
which is very distressing. We must make every effort to get out of it and all our 
five year plans, etc., are aimed at this. But the other aspect, the personal aspect, 
of the problem is that people must understand the need to become self-reliant 
and not to look to others to look after them. It is true that an individual cannot 
stand absolutely alone. So he has to cooperate with the people in his locality or 
village or wherever he lives. 

We have our community development projects, our community blocks. What 
are their objectives? They are absolutely the same as those of the Bharat Sewak 
Samaj, except that they are being done more formally. But the objectives are 
the same. The only difference is that the community projects have become 
official to some extent though we make all efforts to keep them from becoming 
so. However, a certain amount of governmental control is necessary to maintain 
discipline and to curb unnecessary expenditure or misuse of funds. But as far 
as the Bharat Sewak Samaj is concerned, strictly speaking, it is a completely 
non-party counterpart of the community development schemes for taking up 
the tasks of social and economic reconstruction. The government can do very 
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little in the field of social change and generally speaking, they have to be brought 
about by society itself. I have put this simple proposition before you because I 
want you to be clear in your minds about the basic principles. We have able 
people in India but they are extremely lazy. If you compare the output of work 
done in India with the other countries especially the advanced countries of the 
world, it is very little. 

It has become a habit with us to think that one can accomplish things by 
shouting slogans or by plundering other countries. People seem to think that 
this is all that is necessary. Those big countries, which have been imperialist 
countries like England, like America... America is not imperialist in that 
sense. . .and other big countries or the countries of Europe. . . If you look carefully 
you will find that they owe their progress to hard work and mental ability. It is 
true that they plundered from other countries. But even that required strength 
and hard work. They did not build huge empires by remaining idle. They came 
to India from England and Spain and elsewhere, travelling for months by sea, 
and hundreds of people used to die on the way. So all this required daring and 
courage and hard work. This is how nations grow. We are gradually forgetting 
this lesson and that is why I am worried. And no matter how many discussions 
and debates we may have about following this path or that path. . .there can be 
no debate on the issue that the question before us is not which policy we must 
follow opinions are bound to differ on the subject, but whether you follow 
Gandhism, capitalism, communism or socialism, it has to be backed by hard 
work and cooperation. There are different kinds of cooperation. There is military 
cooperation which is based on compulsion and pressure. It is obvious that the 
cooperation which is given without any force or compulsion is better because 
human beings grow not by pressure but by hard work. Therefore, we must 
teach the lesson of hard work and with this we get cooperation for the institution, 
because individuals cannot achieve anything by standing alone, only through 
joint effort. 

We learnt the lesson of cooperation under the leadership of Gandhiji in the 
Congress when we challenged British imperialism. The task before us today is 
even more difficult. Now that we have removed foreign rule from the country, 
we are faced with the task of reconstruction, cleansing and rebuilding India. 
We had got into the habit of looking to the others to do our work for us. This is 
wrong. Bharat Sewak Samaj is an institution which believes in manual labour 
as well as mental effort. It is certainly necessary to educate the people but 
manual labour is equally important. I always stress this though I myself do very 
little manual labour, except an odd bit of gardening or spinning the charkha. 
But that is nothing. However I am helpless. My mind does tell me that manual 
labour is very important for good health, mental as well as physical, for the 
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society and the nation and the individual. So we must draw people’s attention 
to it. 

I do not count the activities of the rich as manual labour. If they were to 
learn to use a spade, it will do them good. I once read a story about an Englishman 
who lived in Africa for a number of years almost entirely as a native. He said 
that an African who went to London would no doubt be greatly impressed by 
the tall skyscrapers and cars and aeroplanes, etc., but he would be more amazed 
if he saw them exercising. He himself works so hard that when his work is 
over, he rests. But even those who do no physical labour have to do some 
exercise. To an African, it would seem artificial. I am not opposed to artificial 
work. But the problem is that they discard real work for the artificial. Well, this 
is something that all of us must understand clearly. 

As you know, India is passing through a very critical period. The difficulties 
that we are facing are a sign of progress. We are passing through a difficult 
time. Now the Second Plan is almost over and the Third is going to start. So, it 
is great testing time for us. If our progress is satisfactory in the next seven 
years, we would have crossed a great ocean. There will be difficulties in the 
future, too, but our progress will be more rapid because we would have come 
out of the abyss of poverty. I do not say that everybody will become rich. I do 
not wish to deceive anyone. But the country’s capacity to produce wealth from 
land and industries, etc., will increase and there will be more to save. Now 
there are hardly any savings. Well, this is a critical situation in which there are 
political as well as economic problems. What should the role of the Bharat 
Sewak Samaj be in such circumstances? How can it make itself useful? It should 
have a specific goal. It is not a bad thing to do odd little tasks here and there in 
the villages. But if you associate yourself with some big project, you will grow 
in strength. 

I was wondering what you could take up, because on the one hand, in my 
opinion, there should be no interference from the top in the Bharat Sewak Samaj. 
Otherwise it becomes stagnant. Every province and every branch must have 
the freedom to do something useful in the public interest. There should not be 
too many restrictions except in cases of obvious misdemeanour. For instance, 
if they were to indulge in communal activities or violence, it is a bad thing. But 
they should be free to choose the sphere in which they wish to work. There are 
different tasks to be done in the cities and the villages. But their attention should 
be focussed on some aspect of social service. Just now, some delegates from 
Saurashtra said that they had decided to take up joint cultivation. That is a very 
good thing. Now I do not say, and nor would it be feasible that the Bharat 
Sewak Samaj should take up joint cultivation as its programme everywhere. 
There are two things. One, I do not want the Bharat Sewak Samaj to get into 
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controversial areas, and two, it is not necessary at the moment to do joint 
cultivation. What is however absolutely essential is to form service cooperatives 
everywhere. That is immediately necessary and as far as I know, there is no 
opposition in the country and even if there were, it is due to some other fears. 

Now, cooperative societies are absolutely the crux of our activities in the 
country and should be taken up on a large scale. They should be set up 
immediately in every village. For one thing, this ensures a higher level of 
functioning. The society is lifted to a higher plane. One measure of it is that it 
will help to increase production. But it also enables the society to function on a 
higher plane to some extent. So the Bharat Sewak Samaj should take a greater 
interest in running the service cooperatives. Those of the members who wish to 
take up joint cultivation can do so. But the Bharat Sewak Samaj should not 
enter into any area of debate. All right, we talk a great deal about cooperatives. 
But I am aware that you cannot give me a clear answer of what we should do. 
There are legal obstacles and what not. The laws have to be changed, which is 
a different matter. 

But there is one thing that the Bharat Sewak Samaj can do very well. The 
cooperative movement cannot succeed in the country unless there are enough 
trained people, trained in the running of cooperatives in the country. They 
cannot be trained by calling them and telling them in two or three days what 
they have to do. It doesn’t happen like this. There is a great deal to be learnt, 
and learning is weighty business. Even if you wish to train a carpenter or an 
iron-smith, it would take years. So it is absurd to send a man who is completely 
untrained to run the cooperatives. We must train people to do it. I think there 
should be a six-month course for it so that they may learn properly. I do not 
mean to say that millions of people should join the course. But wherever there 
is a cooperative society at least one individual from that village should be trained. 
Well, anyhow, this will have to be done by our State governments and the Centre. 
But as I told you, the Bharat Sewak Samaj should consider taking up the training 
of selected people and then help them to form cooperative societies. This is a 
very big thing in India today and has become symbol of the people’s cooperation. 
The Bharat Sewak Samaj must help in this task. 

Secondly, we have to also take up what the Bharat Sewak Samaj did in 
Bihar constructing public works on a large scale. It has been done quite 
successfully in Bihar and near Delhi. Just now Swamiji told you how much 
money had been saved. The government had to spend very little. The villages 
benefited and I think they sent back fifty-sixty thousand rupees to the Centre. 
So it is obvious that this is better than the old system of giving the job to 
contractors. I am not saying anything against contractors, for there are good as 
well as bad people. There is nothing personal in this. I do not know why 
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everything should be taken as personal. 

There used to be big jagirdars in Rajasthan. We had to remove the jagirdari 
and zamindari system and so we did. It is not because we had an enmity with 
the jagirdars and zamindars. There were good people among them. It is the 
system which we were opposed to. Similarly, the system of contractors is bad. 
The more we have of the other type of work, the better it will be. I would say 
that as far as possible, the masses must participate in the big tasks. That does 
not mean shramdan, though even that is a good thing. The people should be 
paid wages. But the money that is spent on the intermediaries can certainly be 
saved and used for the country’s welfare. The greatest advantage in this is that 
the people feel a sense of involvement and pride in the work they are doing. 
They think of the road or the canal or the school they constructed as their own. 
It does not happen if the task is entrusted to outsiders. So these are the big tasks 
that have to be taken up. Another way of doing it is to come to an understanding 
with the trade unions and workers and engineers and ask them to do the work. 
But it does not concern the Bharat Sewak Samaj directly. What I mean is that 
the less people there are as intermediaries the better it will be. It is in the interest 
of everyone and we will have something to show for it. So, once again we 
come round to the question of cooperatives among the trade union workers. 
The Bharat Sewak Samaj has gained some experience by undertaking these 
tasks and the cooperation of engineers has been assured to them which is a 
good thing and must be done more often. But please remember that you must 
not take up such tasks unless you can make proper arrangements for it. If you 
get governmental aid or assistance from elsewhere and fail to do the job properly, 
you will get a bad reputation. So, nobody should be given an opportunity to say 
that public money has been wasted. 

I have talked to you about a few things and there are a number of things to 
tell you about. But one small thing that I would like to tell you is that wherever 
the Bharat Sewak Samaj takes up something, it must ensure that the village or 
street is kept clean. It should be an example to others. I do not say that it is a big 
thing. But the workers must take a pledge to maintain cleanliness and the 
villagers and the people from the neighbourhoods must also pledge to do so. 
Their example will be followed by others. So in a sense, even a small thing like 
this will become an achievement, because it will become a symbol of the way 
the Bharat Sewak Samaj functions. 

Another thing, and this I say often, as I said right at the beginning, is that 
we wish to keep ourselves aloof from political controversies. It is difficult 
because man is a quarrelsome creature and is only too ready to start disputes. It 
is very difficult to prevent people from quarrelling when there is always some 
cause or the other for dispute. On the other hand, people who are passive and 
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do not ever quarrel are often completely useless. What I mean is that they lack 
spirit. Men ought to have guts, strength and then also be peace loving. It is very 
difficult to find such a man, at least one who is completely like this. But the 
effort should be made. Well, anyway, the Bharat Sewak Samaj should refrain 
from entering into controversies. I do not remember at the moment what the 
constitution of the Bharat Sewak Samaj says. It is simple, straightforward and 
should be kept like that. If you give it a political colour and enter into 
controversies about the best way to establish democracy and what not, then I 
am afraid you will be finished and also put an end to democracy, if you will 
forgive my saying so. Nowadays, there is a great deal of talk of democracy 
with students saying that they and not the professors will decide what they will 
study. Soon the school children will be making similar demands and democracy 
will become a simple affair, with children deciding that the examinations should 
be easy or that degrees must be given without examinations. It is becoming a 
joke and getting democracy a bad name. Democracy is not for sheep but for 
human beings, and though numbers do count in a democracy, unless they are 
backed by training and discipline, mere numbers are useless. Without discipline, 
democracy will be completely suppressed and no nation or society can progress. 

Discipline can be of two kinds. One is military discipline and the other is 
self-discipline. The difference between the nations which are free and the others 
which are not is that there is self-discipline among free nations. The nations 
which are not free have to accept a discipline enforced from above. Nothing is 
possible without discipline. What are the Constitution and other laws for? They 
are meant to ensure that the country functions in a disciplined way. Whether 
we are speaking in Parliament or elsewhere, the need for solidarity and unity is 
extremely important as also the necessity of knowing when one should speak 
up and when to keep quiet. We have to accept the decisions of the Speaker even 
if we feel that it is absolutely wrong. There is no question of arguing about it on 
the floor of the House. So, discipline is something which is absolutely essential 
for the smooth functioning of a country. If each individual pulls in a different 
direction, there will be chaos. An army cannot allow each soldier to decide for 
himself. It will no longer be an army if there is no discipline, it will become a 
crowd. We do not have this sense of discipline in us. It is not becoming in the 
Bharat Sewak Samaj to enter into political controversies. Our democracy should 
be a practical democracy and not merely of debates. You have full freedom to 
do whatever you wish to do in your own sphere. The only thing is that there 
should be a definite focus on some area and a special effort to undertake some 
big project so that you may have something concrete to show for it. It is a good 
thing to take up sundry small jobs. But it will be better if you paid attention to 
some of the special tasks that I have talked to you about like the cooperative 
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societies, etc. I shall repeat once again that the hallmark of the working of the 
Bharat Sewak Samaj should be cleanliness. 

Translation ends] 


129. To Bharat Sewak Samaj: Speech — II 21 

8 - 3-1959 

Trrf&rot, 

# tf TfT TFT RT aftT oft 3T^FT-3T^r r r # 

'STFft ?St TpTT I RTT^ ^ 3RR RFR 3R&, ejjTJ 3R& | 

^ ^ ^ w 3RR §3TT % w TEEE TRR TiT cETR t$RRT RTTTf '$RRT | 
^TRTT £ aRPT-SRFT %TTif Ef #T <£TTt 5R t Rf 1 %^TcTT I % 3Ffa? RTF RRT RTTEr 
t; 5fTf FE Tf I -aflT EF *fr 3RR F3TT EDT FEft ^T % %RTf E 
=EFf ?ETET Ft TFT %, WOT ER | EF rft if EiflE-cEflE TET5T EEdl STT % i^T F! 
&TFT tl 

3r, fcrcr fe % er fw^r e^tf E?t Etff, et 1551 ^t etre E$f 3 ttet, 

^RTF ^TPT HFl fa# Eif §3TT, E ^5) ^TT, 3TTEE =b^-«h^l strict) 3TT J i4l I T^faE eft EE> 
%FR-Tft #iE 1 1 'Jd=bl 3TTE EE # TTE)^ 2f ^Ff% fRTIT % RET 7ETET TRdd l % 
»# 3TFT, E*f ■3nWT ^ ft# RT# I Eft TTTFE 31^ EETE % FEE ETT TTFE> 
^FTT# ET EERT #ET 5P#E ftftt ET ftf EjE #T $TTT f#ET, eft Ejs «npT §3TT Ei# 

; 3n# tfj < 5 1 eft # ee> t# e>|ei ^ % rieer se, ftfaE ret ete # see e^et fa 

W-RE? % TTEftTEi ET ftf E?ft E REE) RRT ET c§TJ EsFET, E? 3R# ETE eft 
aflT TTcE-t^E ST%5T % dtrf «Et 3TTET Elfar $fft EE1ET Elffar I ftfaE EF 

t*T E# fa 31 NcE| EET# f«E F 1 ^ f^EdFT 9jdcE< cEFT...qF cEPT I, =ET% # 

&%, Hid^ arftEE <5$, qrtf ^r-§flr p^tr ctrt R^t 3FTT 3 ?n% Ff-rnr ifier 
TTpE «RT # t, R FTT-^TTT ^ ^5 cET # I tTcE TTRTT % f?TT ?EFR 

Ei qF f%qr...c^ 3FTT aPFR qPT FT W «EPT «ET I sPM qFT «EFT §3TT, 3?RT 
^ 3TTTT f3TT I dRtW 3RJT I % RE-trq? K?T % BETTER, W^EE cEF, 

^ ^ =E^ aRTT ^EF TEER t, cE^ I TfeFM ^ f% f%TT FR # cfR 

W rRTE d-ldl <ET «ZTR ^TT TFT I, f%TT RTF ^ Rt RR^ ?pt f cER RR RT # I 


2 1 . Speech at the sixth All India Convention of the Bharat Sewak Samaj (afternoon session), 
Pratapnagar, Bhihvara, 8 March 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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y# # yiy # | % # 3m WT 3TTy# 3?ft#9H if 

Ft # 3 tft yy>-# y?# y?t 3 sny mr f=MH y?# # f#r i yy y y?tF yyyy Ft-y 
#, g?f mi yyrrr # f$y? y#, yyff# y?y #...y# #f#x 3 ny m# I # 
3 tft Fy my m# if ti^iO yy yy sr$y, cRt^rfy^rr yy i # yy yr...#-#y y# 
y# yyy yr yiy ## %, yyr 53TT % 3 tn% y#? 3 yy m*# t, yyr yfemyf f, yyr 
3 tft ti hsH t Ft ti^di i^? # yg? y^y yft yy>y yy 3 tr yy ft fyyy yyy i yftF 
y$y ?t, yy> Ft, yyy Ft 3 yy # y$y yy # Fy yy % i yy fm pyryT 3 ny yy#if 
yyr# #f 3 ftr yftf y#m f#F#yT, yj& y? 7 # y#ft 3 tfi# f#yy if, Fyft feyry if, 
y# #, t## y»# y# tf i yF # if 3 yy# 3 u$-<t # 3 #jif$Ty # f#x xxcp 3 yyyy 
3 fyyT if?T yyyt | fy? 3 ny fom y?f i 

3?y yud ffyy? yyry x#t h^ii y# y Ft# yif#t fy? yyy?t yy? y#y-F^y 

# yr, 3PR 3ny yiy? yt^, y y^ [...] yr^y? yyi yy 3TFt ymyr mif i Fy ytF yft 

y# t, y Fy m# I, yi# # yy# 3m# yiy t, # my? y# 1 1 3m# yiy 
if If f# 3ny #y #ft yft #...yyy?f fti<aiii, 3 ftt 3TFT yyy ^y y?t, 3n# yyr 
yftyr y?r# i # di«^b % # Ffyr y# i # Fyfviy ytF-yrF # yyy F# i #tt yy 
3 3nyr i 3ry5T yyy gyy y# #t ^f fiyy y^t yiedi i #y yitf # 3ryy yyy 

# yFT c# i #^y y^t^yiywcRF^ynyyixT yyr...yyT cEfxTcF...3ny yy ym 

yyy yty Ft ynyr yyyt # yimT tf<i^ y# Ft# xm^r, yy>F yff ## i #-# 
yyy 3yy yy yy hH y, wt ^tir % %, wt yyym # % , # f , rniy # 
c^j-y-^j yyyyt Ftm t, #f # ym syy yft, yyry yy FtctT ##y y# ^ ym 
3mr # yy> yty [-h'h] yyry yy y^ym 3yy ys# ^ ym yy# y# i 
3my-3my d>y-y-^u yry # y# i f^ tRF tt yyiy yyym, #?m f#yy # f^?tt 
% #y yyy y# I, F^§n % y^?t f , Fy^ F%?y ^ yyy 3T# 1 3fy ^ 

Ftm 1 1 #?m f#yy ym# Ft# I, smr yyy yy# 1 1 ##y q?tyy I yyy, 
3ftr y y# yiFftt f# yyy #ty> yyiy yy yyy #yy # i y yftf yyyrr y# yyyt 
3tty# yyy # # y# yy i ##y ^ tiyy yy^y #yr t f# ##t-#v# F^tyt #yy 

# xy# f# yy^f #t ^§T| # y # i # t y# yiFm % yy #t y# 3 yy yy; 
#?m f##t # i ft#% #$m f#yy fw ?3ty yyyy 1 1 yym yyyry, 
yym yy gyrcyr i ##y [...] 3yy #y % # yyFy ynm I #§m f#yy t 
y# yiym t# w #, y#fe # y# ## I, yft 3 ttf# yx# f# t, ##y yyyy 
yyy y^y 3mr y# ^tym yr yyr t yyy yy? i 

# yrn fymr my? 3nyyy yy? mmt sym mn # yy yyy Fmr 

m% i py if it yrm yyy? yym ?jy # # yF f=ryR m f# yy ## t to 

m if ## i yy fcfyR, yF 't# 3ft? m# sny#, y## 3yy#, ^yr #, ^-y-^5 
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FTt I Ft Fp? t=Nl< Ff?t I'STT FFTTT, eft FTF Ff?t FftT FF? 3TT?^ FF FTF FT?t t 
j^chl F FtFT, F(?t g3TT I PfiT FF FT^-FTFT FF FFT?F vPft I FT F% TTF?TT FTF^t FTF 
t, FT^-FTFT Ff I ^FTFF % f^TsTT% % f?PT <^5 TTFT-TTFT FT MliF Ft TJTT% F^j 
- idl^l FFt I FT^-FT% 'FF FFTF FT ^tx’TFT I ^fTF tf TFTT FF FTFFT t| f% FF h4h! 
#T>T F Ft, FTT FFTT? Ft FTTF I FTF #FT Ft, 4Tft F Ft, F T3TT*t Ft F^f FfF FT TTFTFT I 
ftt^F PTTT-Tft STFFT g? #F TTF3TTt I fFT TFFFt FF ?FT FpTFTT F5TF FF 
f^FT, FFT FF f^FT Ft FFF% FFT Fft FTF Fit I ^ F$t FTFFT I F%T ft FjFFTT FTTF 
?tft T? t Ft F# TTTFT FTT F?tF-Tft TFTTTF I? Ft FFT FTT, ftTTT FF ft, FFffFT F 3t3f, 
FF5F Fit FT?T f% *t FFTF FF FTTFFTt FFT <^ftf> ft FFt, Ft FFt I FFFt 3TF5T FTTF FTTF 
FTTTT FTFT %, Ft FFT FTt ^FTFT ^ FTTF FTT% FTT I 3TFF FFt FTFT Ft f^FT FFT; 3TF% 
FTF Fit FT?t, fyl?) FTt %FT ^FT, FtF FTTF FifF I Ff?t ft FT FTTFF-FTFJF ft FTTF Ft FFT 
FtFT FFt I Ft..itfoF t FTFFT | -3TTF ?TT FT RlFTT FTt, FFtfo FF FFT FFT FF Ft, 
FF, FF FTF FTT FTTF FTTFT, FTFT FTF FT^, $TFT FT% T|F FTTF FTt...FjTJ-F-F^5 TJTTFit 
FFT 'fTFTT^t 1 1 Ft FFT TgF FTTF FTTFT Fteft 1 1 ST# ^ ftFTF-gTFFf fFFTTTT #T F^f, 
JgF FFT FTT FTTFFt FTT^ t, FT FTTFFt FTF FTT FT^t I Ft FTt ?TF FT FiFTT FT^t I FF 
FTF % ^TTFft ^ FttT FFFTt ^tFT TTT^ FT ^FTFT % I FF> F§d FTT FF FTTF F I 

FF F...FTTF FTF fF, FTF F FFT RtFTFF F FfFrF F FFFT FT Ft FFT FFTt FT? 
FFt, FFTTF? %2tFFTFFT^FT?tlFTF^^;fTftgT TTftTW ftFTPfr F FtT FlF 
3TTT 3TFt F Ftr TS^FfF Fr r^WMl FFF FTftlF F FFF F, T3FFTt FFT fFTFT I F 
^ft FT FF^r I Ft TJ^FfF TTefT ?tFFT f^FT % ^FTFt FT fFFTF ^ f?PT, f^t-fwR^ FTT I 
FFFTt F^F #F WT FTTF 1 1 TFT, 3TFTTT TT3=Ff F FFTFT FJF FtFT ■3TN FTF% I, FtFT 
FTUtt RtcTIF I RfTT TP?lFT F^ RTF#, FTFF TFt TTF FfeEf F, TfT FfrTUT FTTt 
FF STTtt FFT fcTFFT ^ fcTFTF FTT^t I 3TF F? Ft (F#)...Ft g?t Flf FT^F fFTTtt 
F FFTTFF {FrF FT FFt, FF Ft F^f fFF TTTFF (Irft) I FF FTTF faFFTarf F RtFTf Ft 
FtFT FTf?F | ^tfF cRP^T F, #T FTF F, FFTF F FtFT FTf^F, ^ ■3TTT3TT^t Ft, 
FFFTT FFFf I FTTFTT I FF FFT OTF^t I, ^FFTF F, FTTF’ FTF I TTFM % ftpr T3TTFTt 
TtFTFT I ^fFTF f^TTTT % FF «FFFT jJFTvTt RtFFT % RfFTF FTTt, FF Ft ^ft TTF?T $ FFt 
3tTFt FTF I #^TF 3TFFT FFR TTRTW ftFTFtr ?Tft FF F FTT% I T3TtT ?TTtf^F FFFTT 
TFTTT FTF FtFT ^ I 

Ft FF FTFFT fRfT FTFf FFTT ^ FTTF FFFT TTFTF if FF TF TTRTF tTFTF# FTT 
F 3F T3TTF I -3TF FFT ^FT FF FT TTt§TTT RvbTMT ?t J ll4t4t Tift t^T FFT FTF ft 
FTF T3FI% ft I TM Ft FFt 2ff, ^RfTF RfTT ^ft TTt?TTT ffFTFF % ^FilFF F tM Ft I 
^TF T3TT TM FTF FTt TJFT FTT Ft FTlt^T ^FT FTT^ ^ I FT^t F^TF % F§F TFT TTtF 
FFTf T^fT F% >3T^ TTtF TJ^Ff^ FTtfft FF ^ fR T3TTFTFT TJFPft; TFTFT F?f, 
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FTeftF-FFTF, tflo-tfeH «Ud R, FF5F R fR' % I FFTt FFT fFTTF R F%-F? 
OTIdRlFf % FFRft 1 1 Rf%F ?F 5TFTF F FF RfaR FFTF F7F, FTC ^RTT R FF?Rt 
Ft-F% FtRf % FFFft -3TR » FtFT-FT 3TF7 J3TT R I 3TFF-3RTF TT^TTTr «pfi , 
[...] ofR [...] W-FFT I RRM RoTTRiFFFTFFirFRftFTI 

vj-tW Rt edR f^^orf if, RjtffR ^Rvjih cb6^ fR, ottjf ft*, fftR ttf ft^, wirt 

vJ6l*^ FT I ,<3lefl ?F slid Fit M'hS FiT FF FT Rk Rdl, FF% Real*} fRi FFt 
FFT t? FF> FF FTF F?R Ft Ft FF FFF FFi 3FFTF eft I jR, RREF FTF 3TTF 
FF R?T RFi FTF R OTTFTC FRt Ft F=t>e1l, O^RT^ft OTTFTRt I OTTF FFFt -3ftTt FT eft ?f>R 
FtFT ? OfR dMld RfRft OlR RR J l4) R, -3?R RlTeff FfRRt I FitR 7FTFT FT?t FTF 
"1^1 FiRt I etRh*l FFTtR RTsTf...Ft Fe^-FeFt R \Htl OTFFT *^t4dl FT Re OTTF 'Ft 4><d 
I F? Ft F# R, #RiF FTF FT7f F 7TR FtRT-Rf RR FiTTC RT7FF Fi feeTHE FFt 
FRt RfTF if OTlft? iM#t =FFt, eJF FFR FRf RE FFT FF 3F|eTt FiT FFTF OfR 
^ftddl FiT FFTF FF Ft dlell R eft F>lt£-Rtdi*T FF 'Jiiell % I FF ddF>l defl'dl R, Ft 
7F Rif FFieTT R, fcfF FF R Ft TFT 1 1 eft RREF, OFR R F*RMtit FTR =FR eft EZJR 
FFi FtF ft FF FTeTT R, fFTTFR FFit % RFfR R ?FR fRFTFT FTCelT f ?Re FF I eft 
?7T FT^ R ^ cRFeTT f RF OFR OFF Ffrf FIT Etft-Ftt FFT-TFT cfHF cf^ eft 3RR 
FFFFT cFIF FFWFF FtFT, FRET FFeft ^ FTeTF^f FyR OTTcft *$f I 

FF7FFT^tf%eftFFR^FFTFeitTFTcF^?^eft F^eT FR 7FF% t, W RFF 
SF % rtt? FFffo tRF eTFF % OFFF^t FReT MR FRF I, faFFt FFJF 
F^F F# I, eFRR-<FT^F F^eT F^f 1 1 OFF F^f ’ft FilF FR% Fit ^FR gF, FIFF Ft 
RIFT ?JF Reft, Ft 3T^r FTF 1 1 RREF FF^ FF? FTF I, IRE 3FFFF 1 1 FFT FFfeeT 
FFR Ft Fteft I Ft FFF) Rrq FFF FFE I, FFeft I FF F7F FT, FFF Ft OFiFT^t 
^F% Fft F^T Fteft I 

^REF Ret TRE ?lRtF FS% F?t Fteft 1 1 FTTeT ^FFT FFTF %ft TFlfed F^f I, F 
#TT FT%R, FF F$T FTFF I FREF FFR ^FTt FlRf RET FRft FlR?F % ^ft F FTF 
FFE ’^', FfR FFfeeT gF, F^t eft F FFT Fft TFeft %, F FRT F?t TFeft ^ I eft FF FTeft 
*t FF FIFFT % FF FTeff FT OFF RtFR fR, FFTF FFFt RE ^Rw ^f, 5EFT FFT 
I'OE, FiFT FFT F^f I Ft eft OFF FRTF FT FF FFift I, FFTRE OFF% RtFRt F, FTFFR 
TIF R <$5 TRFft FFeft I, FFf F?t FF ft, fRfRRT FF R fREft FFeft I; FFF F; 
FFIRE FFR FTFR Ft FFF ! R, F|F 5TFTRF 1 1 ofR FTFt 5TFTFTF FFF FFF 
FR f #T Ft FiTF €RE R F# FF^ FF FF? Re FF FFR fR FF3F FRF =ET 
FFTll 

■3Rft tRE Flf RT FTF FTF, TRE I ?EFtF FiFT FRF FiT FiEFFT F^f Ft FFiFT 
FF eREf^FF WET efR R RfT FRF FF FvTR FTF §F, FTF F?fR FTF FT, IFT 
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T wR; WRWTW W5R Ft FREWT I RRwpS^FWW FpTT, foR RR WWFt 'EFT, WFWtR FTTW 
d^dl t|fR> TRW ^ WT W% fdsSJ'tf f, wRft WTR, \3dchl FT WTW FTi, WWtfo wft W>Rt 
RtW % Wt F^TTft TFT % WFlR TRW WR FTTTWT, TRW % fRWTW wit, TRW ^ TT 
W5t, 3TTFWT Wit I Hy1«jd RtR R, <jf*T^l R> Rt, R FTW3TWT % Wt ^tWi 1 1 Wt Wt 3lw> 
WTW % I <?tf4H -3TW 5§T% WiFWT TTW F5TR, WW FWTT WFW RtR wR WT3Tt Wt WjjW 
Wif<5WTf HlrjW Ftcft R I tRE Wt WF % WFT WW> TTFJT R, f^FTTW WWTWT WWT %, WR 
TRW WF if WW WWW WTTWTRt WPWt wR ?ft, WRtft WR WfR I Wj§W W5T WTTWT^t Rt I WTW 
WRtft Wit % W?R WFFft -Jllcfl R, wRtW-WiftW WTFftW WRtF W?t WTW R, RW WTW WTWTt 
Wt I Wt WF Wt WT?t WR% RRtT fRi WRtFt Wit WRW WRt fR> WRWt wR WTTWTRT Ft WFt, 
TTW-FTTW, WW WFW T (FFft), WWffRi FfctFRT wR 3TTT TWZ TFt dWirl I RW WTW WTTT 
TT?, RW WTW WFT WW) FTW tR, W|W WTWft WTR Rt I FTWFFW W5T FT TWR R wfR ^5t 
WRR FRRf WRt, FTTFF»W Wt W^5 Ft, W|W WTW$t WTR R, RfRrW WTTW RW> WTW WTW FftsTR 
fR> WW WTW WTTWTRt WT «ft, wRtW...R^WR ylRtW «5t, WTW R, WWWRt WTT R, 
5pRt wit WRft wRt wft, fad-fl f^rwwR yi4td wrwRt wr ww>, wR; ft R wtw fR>wwT 

TEsfi Ft WTWT R WTTWWRT, yl4)'1 wR WRft wftF '3TTWRt...'3TTWRt W<eR WtR R WFT...TWT 
5T5FT, WF W 9T WT Rt WeR WFT I WWTWT fW^ tj^TWT WWW T^t, Ri-fil'n T^t WWWR I 
WfWT ^fRWT WWW^tt % I Wt WTFTWit WTTW WWWtff ^ WFTWt WTW I Wt TRW [...] FW WTW 
f FTIF ^?T R, Wt TRW WFR R ^t T^f I FWR WFW T^f R; TTW FWR WFW TTW 
Fft WFW T^f R wftF Wt TTW WFW WTW Wt TRW Ff*t, Wt wftF wR TRW WSR I WWWcft 

^Ptwi R tR trt viocl ^ i wt wwR fR wttwtt Ftwr % wttR wit i wrrRt wf *tt 

fR, Wt FTTFt ^fRwr^t WF I F5TTFf WFW Wit, Wt WTWT F^ I FT WTT% R?T Wt WF3l| T 
WTW, Rfer WFft ^ FTTW WF FTlR (pF FTTRt WFW R, WTrWWiW W?t ^RfWT R, FWT R 3ftF 
^ ^ TWiRT R FR FFTT 1 1 JFlR TT?f, TTW FWR WFW Wt Wt JvWF WWT, ffrTFTW 
^ WWT 'SftF FFRt ^W-TWr wit ^tt §TT# FTR ^?T % ^F R RiWRRft f? I dlvt ^FT-TWt. 
..#F Tt 3TTT WTtR t, fRwwR I, RrR I WRtR^W PlWWW t ^Wt WtFTT R I 
W^t FtrTT % FTTTW % FTTW I WW WW wR ^W-TfriWT RlW)W% wit WWT 5li^kT T Ft Wt 
30T# WF-WF FF wnR Wt WF RWWF Ft WTR I Rfow WF T Ft Wt ^T-Trft Tt T^f 
FFFft I Wt WtTt WTWf wit 3TTW9WWWT Ft WTWt I T? Wt FWfrTW 3TRWW % R^tWT WWTW 
I 3TTT^ TRW RWWT FTTIW % FW WRR ^ t^TW T# 1 1 WRR cEt Wt FF JWW WRR Wit 
WWitRT cfRWT t, 'WTW ’tt WR, RfeT FRWT ^F^RwtWTTWFTWjTJFW WRR wit 
Witf?T?T cEf Wt Ft FTWTWT I WTT 'RWT FRt WFWf R; Wt WFW 3TTT WFR witf^TR, Rf%T 
TRW RWW FRTR R T^t witf^TR, 3RFT WT WR witfaTT TFW I WRft FTTTW wR T# 
Wff^W WT WFFRRl FWf^TR FT% WFT IRr FT foFft FTWRtfcTWT WW Wt FTTW W^f WWRT 
WRR I wt FTWRtRTcE WtT FT FTW t, WRT t#, w| ?itR W 1 1 
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R ata gn aRa, HarR sttR R i R ata ga >?hiiR an anat arts R, aaR 
aata at stat RR am i a sbiPaantl RR RR t Yw an stan i anPdantl RR 
FtR-FtR RR i sta R aa asa t sa at i sbiPci^rft R R aR YR, at sf 

3 PPSS, 35a ST% R fblPtWlR ST I RRa ^ Ma aSTS R SPST R TO Rt R 

sisl ai[<i*1 R aai.-R’ «ilfl 'rfjv'f 4>t) fR ai^l *il&?R R R, R 4f?) tta Ra Ytt 
R ts art snR 1 1 srs asT spgR R fR* ass mf|st RR aR, aR? Ra stR R 
msR R tsniR a <gs ass-ass aft sfr, aRf aFa aR R 1 st ant^Hi aSST I; 
arm? aR antsR % a>k<4H R an? Rsst I RR srfR an I R aaR ata ana 
att TFT 1 1 TtS fos att a>TS attR 1 1 R ST1ST I, STS 1 1 at SFt RR sR I STS 
R am ^aff aaan R, R F RR R ats stFt R aR asR 1 ?a stF R aara assR 
R cjt^t aR stR assR %, Rt assR jiiR If 1 Rt snsajs R -snaR asTSt, 
aR Rs rY %, ^T asr? %, a§s Rt anRs a shi i a? aft shifRicwd R>*i 
% 1 Rt sta am aR ats R tR R 1 arsr a ssss faas Ra-sa ata a fat R sta 
a§s Rt anSs a stR t>, aaR aia-sist, atsisT atR aR as a 1 R aar aR fst 
saR saat R anY sR, staR aRt R ina at tajyt stR Tt 1 R anfRanR Ra t 
aaa% ^f, atR saat R I, afft ataaf R 1 1 taaR a^ l...aasR R I R...]!iaR 
aa % far R Rft-ai a^yt a a^ aa aR Rtaa a as aa ata aa aaa aR aaaT 
ais%, at?% t sa ai^ aRt 1 Fa ^fR ar aa RaR aRt at aajr at aa 1 R ais 
aaa 1 1 aaaa...R, aY aaa atY aar, RRa ^a% ana 3talt atF % atY 1 aF 
faaaja Rat aR fR Ra aaY Ra an Rs aa $tft ^t Rf RaR atR R fRt 1 afa 
Rt ataa a>Y, Ra aY asR, ataR fRa R, aaR ■stavt R 1 sa ?rf R RRt Rt i 
R fRa asR a]§s anfRanR Rnt 1 1 aaan Rt asR anfRanR I R, asfRR a5t RR 
patar I anfRanR 1 aFRRRatali 

ata a aaaaY aarR, aR aat gR ai^a I, fRsR ata aat aTta ^tsR ga 
3aT ar R RR Ra Fan asfRR ^ t, 1 a saan aR atF tft ^ R a^yt a 
asR 1 1 R R anR t, a§a I, aRR RR 1 Ra f^tt aRRar RR Raan aRRar 
p 1 saR...aRfR RRa paiar anfR aa% R aaR I, aaia R a^ aR aaTa? 
aa RRa fRataR RR ana aaR R faa aT aTFr asR-fRaR % R aaR at R 
'Spat, ■spat apt R, spat fFtR R R anfR anft R 1 aaR fRnt, aaR an attR an 1 
anfat R aiR aF aR I fR aa staa-aaa ^RraT Rt att RR I, a1Ra...Ra aaaa 
aR fR...RRa FaR-FtR aaaar I aaia ijit, RaaaiRRtRliRR [...] wk 
aga aR sna RR R sat ana ata fRn R aai-aaT R tFr I? aaffR aa RR 
anfR RR I aa fRa snam a sna aaR RR R RR R R aaR ana [ana] R 
aaR, aR R snaaR snatnr Rtf gRn aR, snaaR aia Rf? aR gRat, Rt sna 
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HUM F# FE #T# Hls^ RT# RE# f?, RU q-lcll Ef# 6Hlt) I Rt RlMRI 6l'*ll, 
3#T f#T# RE Es# I FT, RTRTR Ft# Rift# # EE REE.. .REE E# FET t, EE# f#ET# 
s|^, EFt cfr, Et ET# I T# FE EE EiTET # RF T# ## RIFT ERE c# FET, #f#E vd#t 
# ETE # RF #t E>f^ f# FETt #$T # RR TTTST, RR REE E# FET El# RET# #, Et FT 
REE E# FET RET# TFT# 1 1 T# EE# FT...TTE Ef## # FE ##rjcl 1 1 RTRRE # T# 
FE TF# # 4)*l4l E#t 3#T viE# #t# l^ld-Ti tff44l ETE chf^l> FRTT-Rt FETT RTE EE 
TIER EFT nt'jjc; # 1 RTE ER7 RE# f | dtMRE EfTE FET^ EFTE ET TER EIT# #, 
3TFT EtZT ET, F.I2JT E7, FT 4ltf R RTE' TER =fc<4 # I f#E 41 e R ElE ETE FETT 
ETE i|E #<5 RTT vjtirl #, EE R FE 3TE #t eE< 4 # 3#T Et #fE f#EE}E Et 3TTE E#T 
#, FETf EFTE, EE ET #t FE EE# 1 1 T# FTT ET# # # ETFTTT f EFT FT EEHT ##3E 
I, xtcR ETE, f^W-^RT I #T Tift f#ETT ET 4% f##-^# 1 1 T# :#T, RF T# RR 
f#EETE E^lf#ET t, # ETE# Wf RFTTT EIET, RE## #E Rl E#ETTT TFTTT t f# RET 
Ft TFT I 1 ? RTF if RE? RIT oftTt E# Ri^ETT# Rt? Et ,<gi41 RR TET §3TT TIRE TTt 
ET# FtTTT #, ET FT RET, RE-RE ERE R FTR TEFTT f#TTT #, RE# ERE R, Riff E# 
ERE ET, ## E# ERE ET, RET #? RET ETEET I? RE #TT# I? f#TIET ^fT |? 
RTRf TTEFTET % I Rt T#E FTTE# TTEFT# E# Rtf#$T ET# RT# 3#T TRTft 3Ent T% 
TIRE R?4 ^l4 RTRT 3TTTT E^t FfTE R RFT RTTT FtR RE FtR % I TTt RTEit 
Rf^E RTT t #T .RTERT FTlfEE R^E t % ^ttt ^ 3ERT RFT, RE t TIER R 
ETTTT if ?d4 TTTF-TTTF R f%RT t, FEE TTTF-TTTF R...RE Rf^ RE.. .R^E TETt ERI 
RE E^t F, ^ TTR let ^ I 

Tit E% RTERt EFR RE F§RT f^R % RET TT^t FT! R % ^Tft ft4t<l 4tiE t 
^R RFERE E?t; RtT ^ R^E «§T5, R^E ^T? ETE ^ IRERT RRT FtR %— EFRRE, 
TTERRE, ^jftRIE, RTttRE— R% Rttt E RFE FtTtt % <3ftT RFE ^tR t, <4f4)*i REE 
RE Et RF t ^ RET RFE RT% f , ftTE RTE R RE RFE RT% f , Rt RRE# 
RT# 1 1 RF RlttR RTE 1 1 EETE R RET RFE RT% f , #RE EER RRE# RT T# 
^ oftT ftlE Rf#ITR R RE# RFE R^t 4t, Rt RRE E# =§T5 ttR RIR I #T, FE 
ER RIEt % ETTE #IR EETR RT RET TFRRT %, RET ^f? Rf Tit ^ERET RFEtt 1 1 
it ?§E E# ETEET RET TERRI I (FEt) I TtfoE # TERRI I #T TERRI RF I 
%RtfRETRETRt, R#EffET f^IEET ?RTRT RET R# ^$T Rt, 5#IT Rt EERE 
t, EEET ?RTRT RTE RET EET RT E#it I RTf# I, RRE RR’ RT# R#, RE RTRRT I 
Rfe ftlE# T^Tft E# R# RETRit, FTTTTE EE# RT#, EEET RET RITRT RTT# I T# 
TERRI T# FRT FE RTT# R# TTEFT# RT I 

T# FTT RRE FETE #§T ## # RRR TFT # I RRT ETR # T# FE RF RT§# t, ^E# 
ETR # RET RTRt R§E E# ETR # T# ETR #TTT # #; FRE RTE RF# TFT; R#^ 
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Fftf §377 7377ft I tw-TT-tm ftt 1 1 ftR7 ftt JM JHIRT M ft FF77 ft 77ft, ?77ft 
Fitf 7TftF Fftf 3ftT FF7HT FlfftlJ 73^ft I fftftt F7F % 73^ f)=beHI dllftci 7377 Fft ft 
ftl77ft Fft ft I 37tT 7377ft, 7TFftFfttftt3T 73FFt FFTTft Fft, far ft 37TFft FiFFT | f§T$TT 
1 1 srsft Fft fftSTT, 773% 3?tT TTFRiftt afrr FF 7TFS7ft I 3tt7 Mlft Fftf^RT | Ri 
FTF-TTTTT FTT7 ^ 3RFT Fitft F=FT Feft 7ft Tift 7FjjT Fftt Flft, eisetil 3ftT elSdft Ftftf, 
FF FFft fftSFF fftTFT ft 1 (eT77?t) #7 7377^ F7F ftt 7=^77 =ti F7F ftt, Tift FSlf I Ft ftt 
FiTFft Titftf Fit fftft -aftr ff Fftt ft Ri Fftft stt^hY aiFftt FFTft...Fftft d|=hi ft TifFit 

ft -3ft7 ftt FF Fftf TTFiFT, ?7Tfc7F Ri 7J7FR FT7T TJFf ftft Fit Fftf ft, FF FTeT FTTeT 
ft 1 FT ftyT F^ Fit...ft 4«h<;H ft Tit F?t FiF 7TFieTT Ri {ft^edH ft FTTftTT FiftF ft 
7TF% feTF offtftrjf ft vjUIF Ft Fl) I FF 7ft RhyJH dlel ft I )R>d =7)4 fti*T d=dl Ft Tift 
7=^77 ft HIvJH Ft, FFlft Ft eft 73T7Fit ftTTT Ft FT F Ft, 7377FiT FFFJ d><HI dllftu Ri T jft 
7ft7 ft FF 77^ I eiHM FFftftt I 

3TF F7T FFTTft fti fftclftlct 3 FF FTFft ft Ri TO ftdFi 7TFT7T FiT TpR fftTTTT Ft 
Ri €Ri F7TR TSTTFit 3pR7ft 1 aft7 %57 F7t ^7# FF77T ^ I F# ^ ^FTT ^ FF7T ^TRTt 
ft aft7 fttft % Fftt FFTTeft eft 73iFT FTFTFfeT Ft TlficTT % I F^5 TTtftt % FFT FF, FF 
RqiRJftl eftf Redd % 37T7jTFJ77 cf^j 3TFFr-Fi7TTF FiTeT ft, RftlReH Fftt, f)FF F^t I 
FF FTef <fl4i % arfT aTPRt ^tt aTPT F77 Meft ^77-^7777 37TTt «Rtf 7R7FF7 *7^t 
Ft7T7 I «FTt FF Ft cl I ^ ? 5dfc1*7 f^R WFTTctt TlHM ^ I eft a(9S F% ^R TPTF %, 
373F *1%, ^J57ft ^TFF *7^t, 41 d aiFcR efi^tt-^-Fj’tt 4§44 I TIFT ^77 ^ ^F7 

adeRI ReiM adejit Mfl'F d^T 7F7, «itsi-ej§d TF F77...«l§cl H<ic) TTt alt7 ’ft did 
^ I 4tsl-777 ’TF F7T aTTFftt 7F7 RmH.I 37=1777 3<SS ■Jllcll ^ aftr Rb< MG.*t Fit iFTTcT 
Ftcft % FTTeRt FfRTft ^ fc7p...cft FF 37^77 'TF Fi7 ft ajpftt ^7l4t did) ft eft dUM 
Ft Trft, 3777^^ Ft 7 Tft, d4t diet 37Ftft ftt<41 *7^t d)4 I FF =hR>dl4 Ft d4) I 3ft7 ^7F 
dFI FTTeT Fit Tsfleft *1^1, ^f)dl Fft did ft 3udd)Cl FF I ^7, Fft eft 3 ih) ft?7 ft 
Hdeld I eft FT did) ft FF FP7-ft-FP7 tfcf? 5^P7 Fft ffti FF eftftt Fi7 G7R Ret 1 4 FiTR 
di<) Fit eudi ^t7 Hl«^el dilH Fi7ft Fit eT77R I FF77 FiTft FTft dFTI Fft, Ridld d<i) 
FTft Ridld Ft 77F <i|eh ft, etRid FiTF die) =^t eTTTR FF EFI*7 Rell) eft 37e7TFT 
Seidi ftR T^Fi ft?T FiT 777*7 Fldl ft 377 dilH ft, 7377 =dRd Fi7 777*7 fttdl ft dft Ri F77 
ddd dFdil-dFdil Riedl ft I eft F7 7T7F) ft 7R7FF7 Ftel7 ft 3ft7 FiTR FiTft ft 3iid4t 
7FTF7 ftteddl ft, df)edd FF57 PFi %R77 ft^ft ft FT ^3 fttFT-F^eT FF7 ft, 7377ft 1 eft 
F7 cTTFi ft 37R37Fi77 f% FFi eft ft?T ft F^eT ftt 37TF5FF) ft FF Ft-Ft FTFT F77FT 1 3ft7 
Fft FilR Tilftt Ft TTFift ft 1 FR TIRgt-FiftFt 377Fftt 37qft-37Fft FTF ft, §TF7 ft Fit I 
7T7FiTft eft7 ft Fftf Ft 77 Fk 1T ft I 

ftfftiF F77FJ 3777IF7 ^7777 FF^, ft 3TFTFft FTTleTT | Ri FFTTeft fft ^fftFT ft FiW 
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3><ll *TH <=ll ^ it S)iH3ol TPTTTt «sl4) I '1$ it 'SIFT SRH^ 6t 4 l, M^IM Fti, SIFT 
SFli HT i 41 hk Fti; ^<<11 6l J ll, SIRHl it HT TFT FT, <TH FTH Htif lot, 
f^RT H<4 li, HTRit HT StfSK HT% lot, 6^3> lot STIR i 1 IF .<3 <13 i, it .<3 <13 
1 1 ]0TTit it I it, j^filT i Slit li (|i 1 1 FHt i$T 4 % 44 HH, 4f4R ITT it 
3444 itit Ht, llit 44, <3<l4t lA4 I <<3o 631 Ft J l4) % I 4f4ol 4 TR5T1T I-T fio it 
3171*4, T*H SfT^tt, ftRHT HT HR T*H HR4 HT Ft HIT I, eft l^STI HIT 

1 1 31% Htli HT 3RT s44 4 it HTF iff, Flit FHT IF 11 1 1 fe§fT HIT 
% I STH*ff, l44 311*4, IT lif 4$T 1F1T % [it] li7T-l47T ^ H?f HS1T 1 1 HS1T % 
sftr Hint 4, til oil IT, 1% f4l 4 I it 4 HI I it Flit sir it FHR i it it 
t, 4fH*T <13*1 HFT ?HR 4, 44 3TFT4 HFT, FIT 4, HR 3) <11 I FI' 7R H*T...3Tr7li 
it HJlf Ft l^it li, 4 SFRT STFIHt 31131 fio 3T*TT H§1 HR 4 HIT FtH *T 
itll it 3TR % lit 3|1 JlHl4 % it HI<JH Hi 477 HIT FtlT? 33lT4) HFT 
4T?n*4 STlit I it Sttr 'Jft HR HRI 1F1T 4, 4t4 % sftT HR ^ ifttt % Htf HR 
(gjoll FtlT 4 3Fl4 l3lil HT Sftf 4 f HI Htf 3TTF*4 **H FH 4 %F HT 744 it lit 
HR 3111 I it T*H f4*TF 4 Ft Hi, *TFf FtlT I it $ltl^ FT 7JT1 4 IF HTH % I 
itlt IF % FHt 4?T 4, *tH SIHTftl FtlT I HFi FI lt*T SIR# I 
gHRTt s4l i?ff %...FT, IF # STFTHt stfT t?T HT TRRT |lt Fl% it S?tT SlftlH 

suit t, ititiriliFiitRFj in i 1 1 it...ifiR sift iiti t^ii i?Tf 

% 1<3h 1 lot % STRHTT ^t F^RT ^ ftlR i, lit it SRftHT Ft, it Sliyft HT 
tlT Ft, HR Ft, liil Ft, H Ft, 1FTR Ft, f^lit Ht SIFT tit, 1% ieiil it J l ^ 1 

i% yit< i hr nri 3iet ^ i i^i, 3j<9 it, itr i nri ^ sni tri it i ifiR 
iFiit #f I, iftHtt iti f sftr iftsR i sni in Ht ifrt sftr it ijs 
RR f%H Ft, Si ”313 f^lT Ft, Ftlt ii it^ lit *t6ll stlT if^SR i, 

smit lit t sftr smii lot hi, if ii smi hft fio hft-hft ii i?T, ^44) 
sltr 1FTR it fio 1TTF 1 TTT 1HF Ft li i, l?li i lit sH3o 3TFT ^F li i, 
HHH lit Ti TF% Ht, HTTSTli ^F li, SIR tlf i itT ^Pl3l ^ STR1 i?ff 4; fioT 
\2FFfi HT fli SFti 1%-1% 3IFT, HT 1 4)4 31li ? Hti TITHTT i SIT HT ilM ii 
Hli Ht? Ff, TTTHR % IFF li, iflR #it % SFT% iftll i FT H1F 

t4o3i, uri ii i osi ht fiit HFfi ftt ir i, ii ii-i% ?tft h ii i 

FI SFtiltlHt 31i4 HtHit I FTT 1TF i Tltit % 11% HR 1RT HI 3I<1 

i t sftr tithtt <th mi il'jHi mi, Tni hi im hi lot it i ttthr i htt 

[...] ?ii FilRiT Ft, i sftr iti i iti §tt, i in Ft, fciR ih itfirr i tRy 
F1H Ft mi, STTlf, util HTT in Hi HFT li SITi, SIR li HHTT HR Ft 
F1H in HIT *TFt STTi | lit HR Ht SIFT.. .HI ^ HR li it 4 1 HI 3(4 FFli I 
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tm FFt ssRpt i ft, RFFrt rftfft RRRft afR ffe Tt rfeR* rftfft Ft i 
rtf frT f^ str% Tffcr FTt FFRPt cfr =ft f^5T fttr fr ftft t, ri% rtf ftf 
tM ftt, rf' Ftrf 3 afR rR rtf fff fRt i RTF-Ft rtf, #t-fr-rtf ftr 3? 
3FFT RF FFFTT FFF FFt I FT FF, FF f=TFR OwlMI, 3pF FRFT, TgF «IR<7HI, ?|F 

StRiRTF Ft STR% RTF R...FFT fcTFTFF R STR ^ ’FFRT Ft FRT Ft% t?, T$R 
?3RT RR R, Filf^TF FT7% t FFT F? FtR FFT aTRR-STR% FRT F?T FTFF>t ^ I Ft 
TfRTR FFTF I, RlFl^ l F FFTTt t, Wt STFRT FTR FtFT I, FTtf ^ FRT FtFT I, 
^Evf F^ftlR f% F^t FR..F?tF-# FRF I ‘’ttFFTFT, FFT t# F^t Ft RF? TFFT #ft 
iftFFTFT F? f*TFt F?t RTFT I FF FTF F? FTR FfT 1 1 RFRFTKF 3, FRFt 3, FFT Ft 
TF^r cTT^ F}F FtR FT RF? RFF?t TTTFT FTFT t fa? FR FTT FFT 3? FRF fttfi FTT% F 
fal FRR FFT F?t FTFF?f Ft I TKFTTTt F# fa?ft I FF tR RTF?Rt Ftcfr 1 1 #% FTFT& 
Ft? faFTT FTT% t afR FFt-FFt FT^T RRETFF 1 1 *TRT TRFF f , FFtfa? RFFtt STf'TRTF 
| 3RT^ STFT FT; ^Rt FFT R FR 3TRt 1 1 Ft -3TPt FRTt FT^ f, FR '3TRf T^t I illT, 
Fit FjT5 Ft...Ft RF Ft FFT ^FT FTTFT FRR FTTR R, FF *T FTFFT ffa? FFTF fa? 
cg$ rR-rR FTTR Ft fa?t fa t; FEftF 3TTR, FFT STIR FR RFTct t, R RFTFT F# 
FTFFT I 

3TF5T, Ft-FFT FRf afR FTFFT f t aTRRt I RcR Rt FF % RFTF aiFRT R3FT 
% fcE FFT R§FT RRF RFFT RRTF FTT R j If4M£ %, RtRrfR R, RftFR R, ?F FRlt 
%? FFT feFT Ft? ^T, RFT ft$FT Ft 3TIRR FTFR tFTFT ^Ft FRFT aRFR 
[RRRrfct] FRTFT, ^RFRff ^FRRT FRTFT I FF ft?FT FTFR fFRTT I FF STIFF? T?R 
FR% F?t FTF I % FF R$FT €t=E I F^f I RfeR #T, RrTFRT fR STTF T5lF I *Rt 
RF FFT FTTR FT7% FRT t, RFtFFT FfRF-FF I, FRFTt FTRt R^f FlRT FlfFR 

FTl^ RFRRT FT f^RFT FT FFT^F FT RflFR I ftRft TJTF t F^f FtRT FlfFF I 
^PlFI<{l t RRF FTF I ^R FRTt FTTF^ % TRJyTT % RRF FIF 1 1 FT, Ft 
#R RFRF Ft RFTF |, fRe Ft RFTFT t, FRR FTTf FTF R# I, FTo RTFTTft gFT^TR 
Ft, Fit f^rf^RFT Ft I RFRF Ft, FFffe RR^f FT RFRT % RT% FFT t? RFRT ^ RT% 
t FTTR FRt FT FR, RTTFFT % FTT #Ft FT % I FTtf FT?: RFTFT I, ^TTR FRF 
RIFT 3tF? RFf, FFf% RR^T RFT FRR FFT RFT Fft FTRTRt t FRft FT STRT RF FRt 
f^] F§F I ST*ft FFT ST^F FRTFT RFT F# FRR f^RTR %, RF 1 1 Ft STRT RF FTFT 
1 1 rreRT FRTRT FR^r % Ft RRETfr rt FT FTFT 1 1 FTFrfor RFT rttftf ^ft $ Ft 
FTF, Ft FTF Ff*ft FT?f FTfFR STRTRT % ^R FR^f I Ft yTF RTFT FT «t. Ft F#f Ft^ 
FT%R I Ft R# % RTF FF F^t RR%R % ^ feRt ^TRRRT =Et FT FT^Elt ^ FF 
cET FTFT RsTFT FTFFT f, ^RT RFFF F^f 1 1 ^TF R FT FT|RT RRF ^FFT RRTF FF 
RFT FTR feRt FfFFTRt ^ Ft FF R% Ft Ft F^ I FfFTF ^F-R-^F FFTFTR FRFT 
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FTFT-FT 6ldl I# % I #4)^ cb^iil FFT # TTvTT^tTT F# I f#T#t-F-f#T# 

F# TTTFT HSfll % I # FF3T % t^hi ^lf6U 3#T F#? '3rf4=bl# FT ftPlW FT 
?F f#TTF # F# #, <t4)'Pb ?F#...# 3T# STTF# # # FFF 3TFT #il FT 
F#FT, Fdd9)6*# ## I 

FFF, TicF 3#T TTFTTT F3FT I t#T 3FFFTT TTRFF, FTTTpIT FT^f## ^W9#i % 
FFT Ft? FF F^F FTTFSFFT TTFM t, FFTf#T cb^f## FFTTF#F FT FTTF FTpT F£5 F# 
FTTF t Ft 3TTFFTT; FT 3FFFTT FTTF FJF F# # FFkTT I Ft FFFTT I Ft f#TT vT#T 
t, FTT FTTF F# f#TTFT FT## I FFT-<£# Fit gSTFFF FFT FtFT FT## | ^ cj# 

FFRFT #T FFF 6)41 F##F | # PFTFT FT# FTFFT, #PT>'1 FF FTF F# F#9F FTF 
T%F, FF TIFF f^FTR # TTF# F# FTF ## TTF #, TTF# F# FTF ^*^144) Ft 
FffFF ## I, % 1 1 $ FTFFTfFTT#.<sKlPMI I, FTF## #, FF FTFFT % #FTF f#TT 
#t # F^FT IFF# Fft FTT##FTT# FTF FF# #FTF FT f#T # F^Pldl FTTFF 1 1 
FTTF# F# 3TF3T FTTFT #, FFTFT % 3#T FTT# FTlRl^ FTFT #FFT TIFTF FT TFFFJ FF# 
Ft I ^FT Ft, # FI# FTF T1FTFT I F F#F P^TTsTT-Fcot Ft iTFTF #, ##SF FT#F FT FtFT 
FTf^F, FTTF# FFF FTT# ^ f#T I -3TF Pbfl4 FTF t FT FF FF TTFSF % FFT FT# FT I 
##TF FF1# FTF F#9TT T# TF# # FT# Fit FT# F# FFF # I 

# 3TFTF# FF) FTT f#### # TfcJT FTFT#t T[FTF I FTFTFt FT#* FTFTFTF % I FFT 
'3l4RF) r 1 3#TF F# # FT ’3TFiT FT, F^t FTF FFt I '3T#f#fTF STTFF ?ff, 4)di # FTF 
F^t ■3#! Ft ^Fi f#?TF# ilFTFFTF Fit ?ft I FFF# $ftW §FT f^WH FTTF FT ^tT FF 
FFF FFFT Fit FFT FT I FiF ^F ^ fe#t FTF # FFFt FFTTTF fFF F# FTF F#; 
OTRft; Ft% ^t f#F FTF FF# 3#T Ft Ft FIf FT 3ttT Ft FfF f#?TFTt #, FF# <fg5 
3TFFF Ft F#t, FFff#i Ft FTF#-F)TJF # TF# #, ## % FTFF FtF TF# 1 1 Ft ^FT 
FF F# #TF 2#IFtFT^FTF#T?T#FT%#tiF^fFTF ^ FtFT Fit #FT FT# 
3TT#t |f% ^F#FF# #t|FFT 3F % I ^T, F#t I # FTF F#, F#f FTF FT F#t; 
^E5 FFFi FftFTT # FFFT FFFT |3F, # F3F I FF^ T#FR FT# # FFT FF FFF 
FTFT, FT#t FFF#3 # FTFT, FFF# 3TTF 3TF#FT TTFTFF# FTFF #F Ft^TF I FT# FT 
F#FTT FT# # FTFT #T FF FFFT F#FTT FT# # FTFT # f#TF F#?T F# FTFT FFT, 
FFF# FTFTTT # FTFT F# #F FTF# I # f#FTT#, #R TF# F# FTFTF # FFF# I # 
## FTF FFFTT FFT ?sIF 3TTFT, FF 3#TF FTT, FFR 3#FT FTT I FF^ SF # 

FTF ## t#FTF # 3TZFT F#t I # ## FFF# f#F# FT f#t ^FTFT I FFF# ^F # FFT, 
FFT # FT# FTT FTFT I F^TTFT ## F# 3#T # # FF# f#FT # ## #TIT # FF f#TTF 
%#F I # 3TFT### FFT Ft## FF#FF#T### FTFFF F# # [##] 3^T 
FTF I FT# tfjxS #F f#TF# ^f#FT F# f#5FTT FT#, ■3TF# f#TFTT FFT, # f#T TTcR ?F 
fFTTF FTT FpJF #T FTFWfFF] #FT #, # f#T F># F# FT, ## ## # FFT FtFT I #T, 
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7#, #t 4?FT fa ^T^t, 4)14 vflMd 4# % $tl# 444 #, f3TT?44 4 # 7F4 

# 4# I 

347 3714# 45TF7 f 344? 4?T4 4?# 44 44 I F4 ^J4 4?# I 4i-4% 7774)1(1 

st)l#-st)l*jH % #4 4 47 $TF7 4 f##4 farlpH 4#t 3# 4#t 3TtT 4^47 44 44T 
<*i6?ll<ll t— ^Itf^isi, ##7 4?faT 77#-#% 444 t, #4 44T 4# f 44734 | 

47744 57^7 ^4) ^ I 37# ^SlF 4?FT, eft 4474 H^l, 4t #4 ^TTcft ^ 44 ? 

# # #% # 3n# f, #4 # 4#t 4)t q^ldl ^ 3# T T^TT 4?T4 4F 477# f, 

# 477 77# 44 H£?1I# 7? I H£4lcf) ^ 3# #7 73444 f, 3477 4T4 
4)#l ?| I #T Ft 447 #77 # 754 TFT #47 I FT, F3#-F357 #4 4# 44? c#3# 

1 1, 3 te# 4T4 1 1 #fa4 ^ # g# % eft 7^44 I, ^ 4 # 3# M =# 4?# 4 # 
1 1 oftr 444)1 farf#F...#437 #, #43# -IMdl #, farf#F # # ## 9J7? 

477 Mf #, 447 447 #4 75#...4FHI4T 4? I 314 ##4, faTT4 t 447 47T4 47# 44, 
4{l< Til 4 3# 'FT 74#t 4774 %, #74 73774 4F4T4T-g4T4T 7477-75, «l# 37# #4 TFT 
37ft 444 I ## 44T I? ##-4|4 44T FT faTTT 4?t #7 37# 47747 4? ## 4347 
4)7 faiT I 37# #57 44? 4# fa# #, #Tt 4444 444T4^ 537tl#g7?477#ft 
fl #4 41# % #57 # #4 41# % W7 fa4T I 3## 7(4? 47 4 47T4T 4fat #, 
F4 FTF 4F% 7FTT I Ft Ffa-Ffa ^ 44T4T 44T ?7T F7F # F7fat...^# 3nW 
f#n7T # faeFT 444 # 44# 1 1 F7 444 # 4T4, ^4 # 4T4, 444 I, 

*t4T, ^41 1 3Tlfa7 44 44F 4 44f 3T4# 444 444 4# I, 3TT4# # 44F 4 
4# tl 

3744 % 3TFTFT 444 f#TT, 3T44T # 444 #4T I 44# # 4F 44# 4, 
44# ^f 34444 47n4T |, 44? 444 # 4^4 47T4T 3TT4T % FTTfffa t# 4% ^4T 

4# I ^F# 4 4# # 4T74 #14? TT4R % 44T 4?F% t 4TFF #37 44# (7# #T 
44T4T) #7, 4F 4|4 374^t #4 I, ##4 7# #T % 4# t §7F7lf 4, 

3734 # 4%-4% ?IF7f 1 1 4F 4# 44?#4? # #5T I fa #4 7TF44 47 4# # 
fafat 4?# TTT4T # 4# 1 13%-43% cFT, 4t4^#414ll#7, ## ?34# 47-47 
F# 4T%4, 47# 7744 4447 I, ##4 4?4-7T-4?4 44? 344# 4?T 714 4?t 347T4 77 
#t 44F 4t 4?# # 9TF7T I # ?44?T4? I F4T77 #T 44 ^?7 I, 4# ## 
1 4t 7TT4 4 4T4# 4F# 44? 4474 4# ## 44?R #, 4TF7 # # 774# I, 4F 

# 3777 4T4 F I #4?4 44? 44^ft 4 41F7 4F7 #, .74144)7 7#T #, 4F 

#4 1 1 3TT4?T 4f|4 4#3T 4# |, 4|4 S# 44 4# 1 1 4! 

414T 4lfar | %cFF 77474... ^ ft ^4 4?7 fa 4F 4T4 #4T I #7 

4T74 #14? 7T4T4...4774)t 7514 3T44T # ?4 4T4 #t F7 44F, F7 9TF7 ^ # 37#t TTcF 
#4 I farfat 344 444 # fa 7T4 44 3TT4 34# 44 4?t 77# # 44F 4, 4?^44 


?#FT44F# 
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FftTF, F^f FtFF FT c§F I FFF FF*F F$T, FjF Fte^-FIcFl FT, 3fft F^F FT3FT 7|FF | 
3TTT FTF FF f^FFT FFIFt t F#f ? #T, WT #T FTF I; Ft Ft eft FTF 7F F# I 3T»ft 
FF % g?T FTFTF 3TT# «ft f% F# FTF7 ?tFFT F Fk-FW TflmPT F& t, 
FFF-FFF Ft% 1 1 ^ FFFI FFT FF FI; Ft FtFFI FFTF, Ft FT% F$, 3fF5F 
3HIT 3TFT TfFWFlt *ft F^t F F5FFT FFF eft Fltf^RT F5^, gF # FfF *|F F^FT 3TIT 
^5 FtF FF3lt % fF> FFT FFT F5T TF t FFFT I Ft 3|F Fit, ^iFi t, j!gF Fit, 
FFT—FFi F%-FTF FIF^t FT^—FTF Fit 3TF FFFf tT3Tt I (Ftft) 

eft FF FT?F, FTFFit $J%FT, FTFF ?F# MFt?ft F F^ F’Ft ttT FFTF gF 
ftlFI I 

FF ft^F! 

[Translation begins: 

Comrades, 

I have been listening to your proceedings for nearly three hours and the reports 
that have come in from the various provinces. I have formed some impressions, 
good as well as bad. One is that the work of the Bharat Sewak Samaj is expanding 
in various parts of India and the scope of their tasks is also widening. Another 
is that in some parts of the country more work is being done and at others it is 
less. I had an idea that this was so. 

Now, I did not like the manner in which the reports were read here. It did 
not benefit anyone in any way; neither did it benefit me. There were a few 
glimpses here and there, but the whole thing was lifeless. Instead if pamphlets 
had been distributed, you could have easily read them. We have been told that 
ten-mile long roads have been built or fifty acres of land were ploughed or 
something else. All this does not amount to very' much. So, one thing was your 
manner. But I should say that it would have been a good thing for the conveners 
or whoever they were from each State to tell us something about themselves 
but there is no point in enumerating all the little jobs that have been done in 
each state. It has had quite the opposite effect on me. It would have been better 
if instead of reading out a list of the various small tasks that have been done in 
each state, the conveners had shown us how the Bharat Sewak Samaj is going 
about achieving its goals or how the people’s attention is being drawn to it, etc. 

At the same time, it will be better if in each one of your conferences, you 
take up one or two special problems for consideration. I am not bothered whether 
there is a resolution about them or not. For instance, suppose you wish to take 
up the question of cooperation. You can discuss it at length and the problems 
that confront you can be thrashed out. Such discussions throw new light on the 
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problems. I am suggesting this for your consideration for your future 
conferences. 

Now the Bharat Sewak Samaj is not an institution which should be propelled 
or pushed forward by force, or by whipping it if youTl excuse my saying so. 
We do not want this to happen because the essential sense and meaning would 
be lost. The real purpose of this organisation is to teach the people to be self- 
reliant and have self-confidence. This cannot be done with a whip. It is a good 
thing to perform all kinds of tasks. But at the same time, if your energy is 
diffused, your work becomes superficial and lacks depth and grip. In one sense, 
whatever you take up for the purpose of social welfare is bound to do some 
good. But if you go in for too many activities of social reform which so many 
other institutions also take up, it may be good up to a point, but your activities 
will tend to lack colour. I do not want the work of the Bharat Sewak Samaj to 
be colourless. I am not putting any obstacles in your way. You can do whatever 
you wish. But I find that there is a danger of the work being so diffuse that it 
becomes totally colourless, So I do not want the Bharat Sewak Samaj to be a 
narrow social reform organisation, at least not in the general sense in which it 
is understood. There are no doubt good souls in these organisations but they 
have not made much of an impact on the world till now. So what is to be done? 
You must concentrate your efforts in one direction. When the Bharat Sewak 
Samaj was first formed, the idea was that it should spread all over India rapidly 
and that it must undertake some useful activity. That idea did not succeed, 
though it is not surprising that this happened. Then it gradually struck roots 
and I thought it was better so than to make a flash and then fizzle out. Now it is 
gradually spreading and has put down very firm roots. But I do still wish that 
there should be depth to its activities. I cannot go into the details of how this 
can be done. However, I have an idea that people seem to feel that they have 
done something extraordinary by doing small little jobs. Those can be done by 
anyone. Where then is the need for a big organisation? 

So, what is to be done? I cannot pin-point and tell you how it should be 
done. It depends on the good workers who create an atmosphere of cooperation 
and hard work and who can shake up not only small villages but whole districts 
to their foundations. Laws cannot make people work. I want you to think 
seriously about this because as far as possible, an atmosphere of self-help and 
self-reliance needs to be created. When ten people do something, a hundred 
people will do it by seeing them do it and gradually it will spread. So your work 
should be given a proper direction. There are any numbers of tasks waiting to 
be done. 

Many years ago, when I was in Cambridge, I remember a social reformer 
from Maharashtra who came out there and gave a talk to the assembled Indian 
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students (I was also among them), on the question of widow-remamage. Most 
of us were impressed and agreed with him. Then he pulled out pamphlets and 
asked the boys to take an oath that they will only marry widows. (Laughter) 
Now, I do not know if anyone signed that document or not, at least I did not. 
(Laughter) But I firmly believe that widows should have full right under the 
law to marry again. It is an act of injustice and suppression on the part of 
society to prevent them from doing so. But I could not understand anyone being 
told that he should get married only to a widow. Often this is the way of our 
social reformers and so their impact is reduced. 

I do not want that our Bharat Sewak Samaj workers should acquire such 
habits. Now, Gandhiji was a different kind of a social reformer who used to 
take up small issues, at least in comparison to what the social reformers do. But 
he used to create a revolution with it. For instance, many of our great men have 
raised their voice against casteism in the past, especially during the last sixty 
years or so. Various organisations were established like the Brahmo Samaj and 
Prarthana Samaj and what not. Gandhiji laid great stress on this. He gave the 
untouchables the name of Harijans and worked incessantly for their upliftment. 
He showed the country what it really meant. He showed us that apart from the 
fact that it is a grave injustice; the country cannot be really free if one section of 
society is suppressed. He said that the Hindu society will continue to fall till we 
rectify this. This was not a complicated matter. But gradually, it made a profound 
impression. I often used to ask him why he did not come out openly against the 
caste system. He would say that what I failed to understand was that once the 
problem of untouchability is solved, the entire caste system will automatically 
break up. It cannot continue to exist. But if he were to start giving long lectures, 
the attention of the people will shift from the essential matter in hand. 

So, it is in this sense that I want to tell you that isolated tasks here and there 
might certainly be of some use. But I do not feel that they will put down roots. 
If an atmosphere is created that people should do something, then what should 
they do. They can do much if they try, but how should they do it? Because, on 
the one hand, the Bharat Sewak Samaj is not an organisation which is bound by 
many restrictions or rules and regulations. It is a good thing that you can decide 
and do your work anywhere you like. But there is an advantage in this, and also 
a disadvantage. An organised society has the freedom only to move along certain 
clearly defined lines, but it does not have the freedom to spread out. 

But again it has the strength to grow. Bharat Sewak Samaj, is not an 
organised body like that, nor do we want it to be. But there should be other 
things which should enable it to spread fast, without being organised; otherwise 
it will be neither here nor there. So, I want you to think about all this, instead of 
listening to long list of tasks which have been done here and there which can 
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be learnt from printed pamphlets. It is only by discussions that your views and 
thoughts will shed some light on problems, because the tasks before the country 
are enormous which cannot be done unless all of us have a clear idea of what 
India is all about. 

Just now an elderly gentleman came to me and said that there can be no 
hope for India unless we revert to a past which existed five or ten thousand 
years ago. I listened to him for some time and then said that I can understand 
that we must cherish the high principles and ideals which have moulded the 
mind and heart and soul of India for thousands of years. I feel that they are very 
sound principles for the entire world. But I find it difficult to believe that we 
must go back five or ten thousand years. For one thing, as far as it is known on 
the basis of calculations, the population of India was in lakhs and not in crores 
in the ancient times. It was very little. Now it is in crores and is increasing all 
the time. It is almost forty crores whereas it was only in lakhs then. You cannot 
say that the excess population should be annihilated so that it is brought down 
to some lakhs, in five or ten years. (Laughter) So you cannot turn back the 
pages of history. You read about the condition of the country in those times and 
Ram Rajya and what not and there is no doubt about it that things were good 
then. But you must remember that the population being small, there was no 
dearth of land and jungles and everyone had as much as he could cultivate. 
That makes all the difference. Today, with the increasing population, there is 
enormous pressure on land. There was no such problem earlier. Moreover, while 
the basic principles remain the same, the world has changed and our society 
with it. The problems which confront us today did not exist thousands of years 
ago and fresh problems will keep coming up. We have to prepare ourselves for 
the new problems which crop up with the changing times, while maintaining 
our old roots which go back thousands of years. We must not lose our moorings 
but at the same time we must live in the present and not in the past, in the days 
which have become part of history now. Just as trees shed their leaves and get 
new shoots with the changing seasons, a society also has to don a new garb, 
otherwise the roots become lifeless. So both these things are equally important. 
So, the complex problems of the modem era cannot be solved by the Bharat 
Sewak Samaj. Though, a person can and does try, and so can you as an 
organisation. But it is possible that you may get bogged down in futile debates 
and arguments. Keep arguments out of the Bharat Sewak Samaj and do not 
divide the organisation into various groups. That is why we have said that we 
do not wish to tie ourselves to any political party though all of us are political 
beings, very much so. 

Nearly a hundred years ago, the railways came to India which had a profound 
impact on society. These were revolutionary changes which gradually spread 
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to the whole country. Now, of course, everyone travels by train. The appearance 
of the railways was a revolutionary event in more ways than one, especially in 
the social structure, because people of all sections of society travel together on 
trains. There cannot be a separate train for the untouchables. So the railways 
wrought a great revolution in the caste system. Or, take industries, for instance. 
Nobody is bothered about castes there. Everybody works together. In urban 
life, these things have no meaning. In the villages there are separate wells for 
the untouchables. This is how external conditions are bringing about changes 
in society. Nowadays, let me tell you, the greatest revolution is the spread of 
school and college education. In the last five or ten years, children coming 
from such families have started going to schools and colleges where their fathers 
and forefathers had never been to a school. So, a new wave is spreading in such 
households through their children. This has its own advantages and 
disadvantages. The bad thing about it is that after acquiring a little bit of 
education, the children do not wish to follow their fathers’ profession They say 
they want to become clerks; they’ll take up employment in Delhi or Jaipur 
which is wrong. New avenues of work must certainly open. But they must 
learn to follow their old professions with greater skill. It is not at all proper that 
people should abandon the villages for cities in search of jobs. The educated 
people must try to improve and uplift their villages. This is how India can 
progress. However, education is a revolutionary thing for boys and even more 
for girls. 

As far as I know, one lakh boys and thirty thousand girls have become 
graduates in the country last year. This is what I have heard. I am not talking 
about the girls who are reading in the schools. They must be millions. Thirty 
thousand girls have become graduates. Women can bring about revolutionary 
changes in the home and society compared to men. When the woman emerges 
from her house to work outside or to be educated, she brings about a revolution 
within her household, in its thinking and working. By revolution, I do not mean 
something which tears everything apart. I mean something that gradually changes 
the society. Anyhow, all these things are happening and many of you may not 
have paid attention to them. When a silent, peaceful revolution is taking place, 
you have to speak with a voice which is compatible with the work on hand; 
otherwise nobody will hear you and you will feel frustrated. But the fault will 
be yours. What we say has to blend with the atmosphere of the times. Otherwise 
it will go unheeded. In India, however, you find a blend of the past, present and 
future, existing together. We are living in the 20th century but the past of over 
two thousand years also exists side by side. We travel by air, motor, elephant, 
on everything. We use the mode of travel which existed five thousand years 
ago as well as the latest mode which is available, that is, by air. So, in this 
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sense, you will find the past and the present existing side by side. Our thinking 
is also a mixture of the past and the present. Well, these are interesting tales 
which I can go on telling you for hours because my mind is constantly searching 
to find out what is happening. What I should do and what I should tell the 
others to do. It is not merely a lesson learnt by rote. One has to constantly keep 
one’s fingers on each and every pulse, one’s own and of the others and of the 
nation. What’s the matter? What's the ailment? What’s the fever like? To try 
and understand this. Those who do not understand this and keep repeating 
lessons learnt by rote fail to make an impact or make very little impact. It is a 
pretty difficult matter, especially because, as I said, there are so many kinds of 
thoughts at the same time in India, so many pulses which throb within it. 

So I have merely given you a hint so that you may think about the complex 
world of today. There are many isms like communism, socialism, capitalism, 
Gandhism and great debates are held which is all right, but the basic thing is 
that the theories and concepts that you argue about are changing. The social 
structure that you argue about is constantly changing and so the basis of your 
argument has shifted. Well, you might ask how these things concern the Bharat 
Sewak Samaj. That would be interesting for I myself do not know what the 
connection is. (Laughter) But there is a link because whatever you do, wherever 
you do, if you try to bring to bear a proper understanding of the world and 
India upon your work, the impact will be better. It is obvious that if you work 
blindly, it will be less useful. So there is a definite relation between the two. 

So, India is changing very rapidly, on the one hand and on the other, if you 
go to the villages, most of them remain as they were thousands of years ago. 
There has been no change whatsoever. There is no doubt about it that the villages 
should change faster and somehow get out of the rut into which they have 
fallen. Once again I shall repeat that the biggest instrument of change is 
education. We are making an effort to see that there should be no child above 
the age of six or seven who does not go to school, boy or girl. (Applause) 
Higher education should also be available to a large majority so that no boy or 
girl may be deprived of an opportunity because of the lack of funds or whatever 
it is. That would be very wrong. I do not say that immediately there should be 
a place for all the forty crores in India in the colleges for that would be absurd, 
but I feel that all intelligent boys and girls must be able to get higher education, 
whether they are rich or poor. So, the society will change. 

Now, in this context we want the Bharat Sewak Samaj to play a role in 
giving a proper direction and increase the speed with which the changes are 
taking place. If the change is uneven, it will be out of balance. Some people 
feel that there is no discipline among the students which is perfectly true. But 
there is no point in merely criticising them. We must try to find out why it is 
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happening. They have been uprooted in a changing society and have yet to find 
their moorings which they will find sooner or later. Education has turned them 
against the old customs and traditions which prevail in their homes and they 
have yet to learn something new to replace the old values. This is the difficulty. 
This is true not only of India but of the whole world. Anyhow, we are concerned 
with our own country and we can at least try to draw the people’s attention 
towards doing the right kind of work. Reading books and holding debates are 
all very well. But their energies must be channelised into doing some useful 
work too, for apart from the good it will do to the country, it will help the 
individual who is rudderless at the moment. Man learns more by doing sane 
work instead of sitting idle. All kinds of new tasks are before us today which 
can be done only with the cooperation of the millions of people in the country. 
They cannot be done by the government alone. 

Apart from this let me tell you of another angle. Work is something which 
will help you to keep your balance in a changing world. Otherwise, there will 
be frustration and mental anguish and anger, as it is happening today. It is true 
that most people are in the bad habit of criticising everything. The world is full 
of short-comings and so is India. But if people do nothing but criticise, the 
atmosphere gets vitiated. I feel that the man or woman who gets into the habit 
of criticising all the time shrinks in mind, wilts within his mind, and whether 
his criticisms have an effect on others or not, he himself is definitely affected 
and begins to shrink. No individual or nation can progress by criticising but by 
becoming large-hearted. So, apart from everything else, the remedy for all these 
ills is work, hard work. Most of you must have had this experience. I can tell 
you from my own that if I had not been engrossed in my work all these years, I 
do not know what would have become of me. The more one faces difficulties, 
the harder one has to work and to try to find a solution to problems. Sitting idle 
and thinking in the air can provide no answers. So we must do this anyhow. 

Thirdly, I regret to say that the people in India are extremely lazy compared 
to the other countries. I can cite examples of some other countries where people 
are even lazier. But that is different. You will find that in the countries which 
are considered advanced today, whether it is the United States, England, France, 
Germany, the Soviet Union or Japan, people are extremely hardworking. They 
are capable of playing as well at the proper time. But they work very hard 
which has led to tremendous progress. It is a different matter whether they have 
progressed by the right means or the wrong, but it has been backed by hard 
work in both cases. As I told you, it is amazing that just twelve years ago, 
Germany and Japan were devastated by the World War, and their cities were 
razed to the ground, people were rendered homeless and their industries had 
ground to a halt. Yet today they are once more on their feet and extremely 
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prosperous and are counted among the foremost countries of the world. How 
was it done? Their governments may have helped a little, but it is the people 
themselves who have worked hard and put their countries back on their feet 
within ten years or so. 

Today we are engaged in the task of uplifting India’s villages. There are 
five and a half lakh villages in India and the government does not have the 
resources in money or trained personnel nor will it have them for years to come. 
So it can be done only if the villagers themselves take up these tasks and do 
them with a little help from the government. If the work is shared it will be 
done faster and all the villages can be transformed in no time at all. The entire 
picture will change within the next few years. So, we must encourage the idea 
of self help and self reliance. In the west, you find that the people of small 
towns work very hard for their progress. You find that they form societies, like 
for instance since we are in Bhilwara, the Bhilwara friendship society or 
something else. The same thing happens in Germany and Switzerland and 
elsewhere and the people work together for the common good of their city. All 
this is unofficial. They think of new ideas for development and collect money 
to implement them because they are proud of their own towns. There is a healthy 
spirit of competitiveness among the small towns. Well, whatever it is, it is 
necessary to create this kind of atmosphere in which the large national tasks 
can be undertaken successfully. At the same time, you can carry on with the 
small tasks on hand too. I do not wish to stop you. 

All right, I would like to mention a couple of things. One is that the question 
that often arises is what the relationship between the Bharat Sewak Samaj and 
the government and the ministers and the Speaker ought to be. You have 
established a relationship by electing me as the President and Nandaji the 
Chairman. It has to be seen whether this is a good thing or not. Anyhow, I feel 
that this should be given up. In my opinion, as far as possible, the office bearers 
should not be elected under any circumstances from among the members of the 
government because it is fundamentally wrong. Even from the point of view of 
our principles, it is wrong. They can be allowed to become members, for anyone 
can do so. Becoming a member means doing some active work in the field. 
Everybody, including ministers, is welcome to do so. But it is not proper to 
keep them in places of office. We have not yet got over the British rule and tend 
to give an official complexion to everything. Such a thing should not happen in 
a free country. At the same time, please do not think that I wish to keep the 
ministers or High Court judges out. But I want that the Bharat Sewak Samaj 
should function without any officials at all. However, we do need some office- 
bearers and so we have a secretary and a committee of advisers. They should 
be selected carefully and not from among officials and ministers because even 
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if they are good persons, it creates a wrong notion in the minds of the people. 

It is a crucial question as to what your relationship with community 
development should be because the tasks under these schemes are more or less 
similar to what you are trying to do. So, then it is obvious that the work should 
be done together and not in opposition to one another. There should be mutual 
cooperation and help. Please remember that at the moment in my opinion, the 
biggest thing that is happening in India is the spread of community blocks. I 
know that there are weaknesses and shortcomings in them and yet I will say 
that it is the most revolutionary thing that is happening in the rural areas. We 
must expand and improve them and therefore it would be a good thing for the 
Bharat Sewak Samaj to be associated with them. How it is to be done, I cannot 
say nor is it necessary to put it down in writing. But there should be a close 
association between the two. There is any number of things which we can do 
but are unable to because of lack of funds. 

I would like to tell you about an incident in this connection, relating to an 
American or British. I do not remember exactly from where. She came from a 
missionary family and wanted to come to India, because her brother was here. 
Soon he was able to get her the permission to come. She came, but very soon 
there was a quarrel between her and her brother and his fellow missionaries, 
because they lived like gentlemen, observing great formality, while she was 
different. She lived in the villages to serve the people instead of living in 
bungalows. Well, anyhow, she went in and the quarrel dragged on for over a 
year. Her family went to the extent of threatening her that she would be forcibly 
sent back to America. The government also decided not to let her remain if her 
family did not want her to stay. She wrote me a letter which somehow stuck in 
my mind. I invited her to meet me. She had been given extradition orders. 
When I met her I realised that she belonged to that category of human beings 
who Gandhiji would have been immediately drawn to if he had met her. She 
was the kind of person who has no thought for herself or the world but had a 
sort of obsession which is found only in great persons. Well, anyhow, I said 
that she should be permitted to remain. 

I have told you this because of her method of working. We tend to start 
with long-winded official rules and regulations that there shall be a children’s 
clinic in a village or city, or a creche and what not. Money is spent on buildings. 
But this American lady told me that she sits under a tree and, calling all the 
children together, gives them a bath with soap and water. She talked to them 
every day. She spent nothing. By and by, the villagers themselves would offer 
her a place. But she started under a tree and since she knew medicine, she held 
a children’s clinic without spending a penny. Now look at the effectiveness of 
such a method. She did not go around asking anyone for a house or anything. 
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The villagers liked what she did and gave her a place to stay. Gradually, this 
was built up into something. I am merely giving you an example of the number 
of things that can be done without money. It is wrong to make constant demands 
about money. Ultimately, no task remains undone due to lack of funds but it 
does due to human beings. 

All right, I have taken up too much of your time I would like to tell you 
about something that I liked, though I have not seen it yet. The Bharat Sewak 
Samaj has put up night shelters in Delhi (it has been done all over the country). 
They have been put up in all the big industrial towns which is a very good 
thing. It is very bad that people should have to sleep on the pavements, with no 
shelter or roof over their heads. It will take time to build houses. But it is a 
good thing at least to provide some space for them to sleep at night. Fortunately, 
ours is a warm country and so five or six months in a year can be spent outdoors. 
But it is terrible that people should be forced to sleep out especially in winter. 
This particular arrangement is neither expensive nor complicated, and to do it 
is a good thing and you can take it up. Blankets should be provided and some 
arrangements for tea and breakfast could be made. You can make enquiries 
about what they earn. Oh, there is one more thing. Just now somebody pointed 
out from the back that there are cultural programmes (bhajans,etc) in the night 
shelters. I am amazed because it is not a good thing to ram culture down anyone’s 
throat by force. Some people seem to think they are doing good work. Let 
those who want such things have them. But it is a bit too much to ask a man 
who is tired after work that he should now have a draught of culture. (Laughter) 

Now, I thank you for listening to my speech quietly, for over an hour. 

Jai Hind! 

Translation ends] 
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130. At Bombay Bal Bhavan: Slum Children’s Education 22 

Nehru Stresses Need 
Recreation for Slum Children 

Bombay, Monday-9 March. 
The need for adequate recreational facilities for children living in slum areas 
were stressed here by Mr. Nehru who laid foundation stone for a children’s 
museum-cum-recreation centre at Bal Bhavan this evening. 

The PM was obviously pleased to associate himself wish the function and 
was in turn given a fitting ovation by the children present. 

He pointed out the dismal surroundings in which children were allowed to 
grow. The number of ‘slum pockets’ in the city, he added were many. 

Mr. Nehru said: “Adults were welcome to provide recreational facilities 
for children. But in any such move they should take into account the ‘child’s 
angle’ ” and would do well to find out whether their efforts were appreciated 
by children or not. 

Earlier Mr. N. K. Tirpude, Miniter for Social Welfare, welcomed the PM. 

Mr. D.R. Pradhan, Secretary to the Labour and Social Welfare Department, 
proposed a vote of thanks. 


131. Malaria Conference: Inauguration Address 23 

Mr. Chairman, 24 ladies and gentlemen, 

May I congratulate the Chairman, to begin with, on his exceedingly businesslike 
opening of this Conference. 2 ^ That I take it is evidence of how you are 
approaching this subject, that is in a workmanlike way. Sometimes I get a little 
alarmed at the number of conferences we hold not only here but all over the 

22. Report of speech at Bombay, 9 March 1959. From the Bombay Chronicle , 10 March 
1959. 

On the same occasion, Nehru spoke about the artificial development of Hindi, see 
item 112. 

23. Speech while inaugurating the Third Asian Malaria Conference, Vigyan Bhavan, New 
Delhi, 16 March 1959. From PIB files. 

24. D.P. Karmarkar, Union Health Minister. 

25 . Twenty-two members of the World Health Organisation from South East Asia and Western 
Pacific regions attended the six-day conference which discussed the administrative, 
financial, legislative and health educative aspects of the malaria eradication programme. 
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world and I find that a very large number of our specialist officers and others 
are constantly wandering about various parts of the world attending conferences. 
There is no doubt that is good and there is no doubt that the international airlines 
are largely running because of these conferences, probably they would not have 
enough passengers. But it does mean that those countries who have not got an 
abundance of specialists dealing with problems are rather hard hit by their 
absence for continuing periods. Therefore, to some extent, I have become a 
little chary of conferences although quite inevitably we have to have them and 
participate in them and profit by them. 

But these remarks certainly do not and cannot reply to this present third 
conference on malaria eradication or as the Chairman said, first conference on 
malaria eradication, the previous ones being on control. And I take it that the 
work you are going to do here is going to be as workmanlike as the Chairman’s 
address, dealing with the problem and not spending time, well over all kinds of 
details which are not relevant but which are meant to fill time. 

It is obvious that of the many fell diseases that we have to face in the world 
and more specially in the somewhat underdeveloped parts of the world, malaria 
is one of the worst, in some ways the worst I should say. The others, worse than 
it of course, more painful, more terrible, more fatal if you like that; but perhaps 
the way this affects and enfeebles a population, malaria kills a number but 
enfeebles far more, is really, it seems to me, almost worse than sudden death in 
a large number of cases. I would rather have sudden deaths than fading out of 
the vital energies of the people. 

Now, you know, so I understand and it has been established by evidence 
and experience that malaria can be totally eradicated. It has in fact been 
eradicated from fairly considerable areas. Therefore, it follows obviously that 
every effort should be made to bring this about and as the Chairman pointed 
out there is a grave danger of going slowly lest the enemy might get accustomed 
to your weapons and then it will not be easy to master it. And in this, as in other 
matters which affect us in underdeveloped countries, pace and the speed of 
advance become all important. Of course, the other forces working which come 
in the way and if you do not go fast enough the other forces go faster and you 
do not go at all. While you are making a great effort, in fact you are standing 
still. Therefore, you have to make greater effort in order to overcome them. I 
entirely agree with what has been said that a big concentrated planned effort 
should be made to eradicate malaria. After all, various serious diseases have 
been eradicated from large parts of Europe, America and elsewhere, very 
uncommon now there. There is no reason why the same thing should not be 
done here. I wonder if it will be possible for someone, some eminent person, 
eminent both in historical knowledge and in the knowledge of malaria to join 
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the two together and write a history of the world and say how far it has been 
affected by malaria, how major events have turned on malaria, how civilisations 
gradually seem to go down because of malaria and all that. It would be a 
fascinating subject. It is said that when Alexandar, called the Great, came to 
India twenty-two to twenty-three thousand years ago, he did not have an easy 
time but what merely made him or made his army almost collapse was malaria 
in the Indus region and he just had to go back but with a very enfeebled army. 
I give you this one instance of how history is affected — of course, it has always 
been affected by such concurrences and it is quite possible that in many of 
these regions of Asia, may be elsewhere, malaria has been a more powerful 
determinant in the course of human history than people imagine. 

I wish you success in your labours and entirely concur that those labours 
should be concentrated and speedy. Thank you. 

132. To Social Welfare Boards Conference: Inauguration 
Address 26 

Madam Chairman 77 and friends. 

We have just been listening to a very businesslike speech from the Chairman, a 
speech full of points of importance, full of reference to problems that confront 
you and without much verbiage. I should like to congratulate the Chairman on 
the speech in which she has tried to compress in half an hour things which 
might have been said in a much longer period and naturally had to read it with 
great rapidity. 

Ever since the starting of the Social Welfare Board, 2X I have naturally 
been in touch with it and with its activities not in the detailed way in which you 
are in touch, but because I have considered it as a subject of great importance 
and I have been much impressed by its work. It has often been criticised, and 
even if I may say so perhaps rightly criticised, in regard to some activities or 
the manner of undertaking them. We in this country, all of us, have a peculiar 
aptitude for criticising, which in a way, is a good thing. Now I am not criticising 
the aptitude to criticise. (Laughter) It is a good thing because we grow 

26. Inaugurating the fifth annual conference of the Chairmen of the State Social Welfare 
Boards, Vigyan Bhavan, New Delhi, 18 March 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. Also available 
in PIB files. 

27. Durgabhai Desmukh. 

28. Established in 1953 for promoting welfare for women and children through voluntary 
organisations. 
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complacent and that is a very bad thing for any organisation or government to 
grow complacent. As a matter of fact, nobody can easily grow complacent 
when faced with the tremendous problems of India. But while I welcome 
criticism, while I think we should profit by all this criticism, we should try to 
see the picture as a whole and not some little odd comer of it which we think 
ought to be improved, because it is only when we see that entire picture that we 
can form some idea of the achievement that we are having. I am glad that the 
Planning Commission and this Board have therefore attached importance to 
constant attempts at evaluation of the work that has been done and audits of 
achievement and work study groups to see, again what is being done because 
sometimes it may be that you may feel that this is somewhat of an encumbrance 
and a nuisance always to be examined and inspected but I think it is necessary 
and desirable to keep us all to the mark. 

Now, apart from seeing some odd bits of this enormous work that this 
Board has been doing all over India, if you look at the whole picture, I think 
that the predominant reaction is of very good work, being done in a field which 
was not entirely a virgin field, of course, we will always have social workers in 
India doing good work, but nevertheless it was an uncoordinated field where 
large ideas were left untouched, sometimes chiefly in cities, some work was 
done and rural areas were not touched. I have this predominant impression of 
not only good work being done by this Social Service Board and its state 
branches but of a certain ferment of social, not merely reform but social 
revolution being set in motion. 

We talk of various types of revolutions, political, economic, social, they 
are all really parts of a comprehensive process but the most basic revolution of 
all is the social revolution which comes close from other revolutions. The 
political revolution removes many obstacles, many fetters. The economic 
revolution removes still more fetters. But the basic revolution is the social. And 
indeed you come back unless the social revolution takes place, the economic 
and the political suffer. It cannot go ahead very far. And if you think in terms of 
social revolution, it of course includes every one, man and woman, but much 
more so it pertains to women because women everywhere, but more specially 
in India because of our traditions and habits of living, are the foundations of 
social life. If the woman does not change or progress, then social life remains 
static, unchanging more or less because to some extent of course it does change. 
And one of the most interesting and far reaching changes that I think is coming 
over India today is among the women of India. It has gone a fair distance in 
regard to what might be called, well, women in cities and towns, it has gone to 
a slight extent to the rural parts of our country also. Once it spreads adequately 
in the villages, then this social revolution is in full swing, bringing tremendous 
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results. Even in our political movement for freedom when women in India 
joined it in considerable numbers at Gandhiji’s appeal that gave the living sparks 
to that movement. It made it far more powerful than if merely the men in India 
had participated. Therefore, from any long distance point of view, or short 
distance for the matter of that, it is of the utmost importance how we can deal 
with this problem, more specially among the women of India and the children. 
From that point of view, this Social Service Board is not only doing good work 
in the sense of social reform, but doing even more basically important work in 
the sense of pushing ahead social revolution in India. 

Now, of course, this process started long ago and is a continuing process; 
sometimes it goes faster, sometimes slower. There was a tendency an inevitable 
and natural tendency, for it to be rather confined to what might be called, well, 
the educated section among the women of our country. That was natural. And 
they also worked more or less among themselves which was natural to begin 
with but which does not produce much result, because real results come when 
you approach the mass of the population which requires this kind of ferment 
most of all and help most of all, and change most of all. Now I cannot judge 
with any exactitude how far the work of the Social Service Board has affected 
rural India. I see and our Chairman has been telling us of the work done, of the 
numerous projects, schemes, plans, etc.. So I have no doubt it is effective. But 
I cannot say to what extent it is doing that. Anyhow, this will increase; all I 
would like to say is this, that more and more attention should be paid to that 
aspect, that is rural India. That is the first point I would like to make. Then in 
this connection also comes the question of education. The Chairman has told 
us that special attention should be paid to the education of girls and women. 
Well, I suppose all of us agree to that. I have no doubt it should be paid, and it 
is true also that there is a certain lag in the progress of girls’ education in India; 
and yet, looking at it from another point of view, it is pleasing and surprising to 
see how it has progressed. From the point of view of total numbers in India, it 
has not progressed. It is far behind, but from the point of view of the numbers 
that are being produced, it is a fair achievement, and again I look upon that too. 
From this point of view, of the basic changes that have been set in motion in 
our social fabric, coming through the process of girls’, women’s education, 
because that is a basic process of all. These processes are also helped by, well, 
technological advancement, careers opening out and all that. 

Now, there is some discussion in the Chairman’s speech, about the future 
of this Social Service Board and she refers to a demand frequently made for a 
Ministry of Social Culture, what is it? Social Welfare, yes, or a Department. I 
have in the past few years sometimes received deputations urging me to 
constitute such a Ministry pointing out the importance of this subject. Now it 
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was not necessary for the importance to be pointed out to me because I consider 
it of the highest importance. The question was what was the best way of dealing 
with this and I have had considerable doubt in thinking that a governmental 
ministry would be the most efficient way of dealing with this problem. Apart 
from the fact, that many aspects of it are spread out in the present ministries, 
they may be collected together, but even so, they would overlap. But that was 
not the real reason, the real reason being that a ministry would function in a 
much more rigid manner than some other type of organisation. Also because 
this type of work, above all, other types of work, requires the voluntary worker’s 
approach, the non-official approach, and the Chairman has balanced these things 
in her speech very well. Or you want a certain, well, a certain rigidity if you 
like, of governmental methods, otherwise you work loosely, but at the same 
time with a great deal of flexibility. Take a case like we had to do with a vast 
number of refugees from Pakistan, displaced persons. And a huge apparatus 
was built up. I have always wondered if it would not have been better to have 
dealt with that problem more on the non-official level than the official. To 
some extent it was because it was a human problem, it was not merely a problem 
of giving doles and grants and rehabilitation and all that. It was dealt too much 
in this, well, governmental way, and not the human aspect of it. I don’t say it 
was entirely dealt that way, and it was a difficult problem of course, the vast 
numbers of people. Anyhow I still think that social welfare can be carried out 
more successfully in a flexible way, in the voluntary approach way, in the non- 
official way, with of course official help, official guidance and as large monies 
are involved, official inspection, audits, etc. 

The Chairman has, finally I think, made one or two suggestions as to whether 
this should be a registered society or something else. I do not quite know, I am 
quite prepared to say what it should be. I do feel that broadly speaking the 
manner of approach thus far, the voluntary workers, non-official workers, 
flexibility and all that, should be maintained with a close connection of course 
with the governmental apparatus and full cooperation between the two. 

Now, there is such a large number of problems to which reference has been 
made in the Chairman s speech and I am not very competent to deal with them. 
But two or three I would like to say, one is that I have welcomed the coordination 
of the activities of the Social Welfare Board with the community development 
movement because both cover vast areas of this country, nearly the whole of it, 
and both have really, fundamentally, the same objective in view, different aspects 
of it, and it would be unfortunate if they pulled in different directions or worked 
independently of each other. They should be closely coordinated, their activities 
added, the Social Welfare Board looking after much more the peculiar work of 
social welfare within the larger work of community development. 
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Now, we are engaged in panchayats, cooperatives building up panchayats, 
cooperatives, etc. I think that the Social Welfare Board should also, not directly 
anyhow, in some other form, take interest in this. What I say, is this, that social 
welfare, isolated from life’s problems, the type of social welfare, let us say, 
which they set up that they call the orphanages — I hate the word — or set up 
something else like this, a “Widows Homes”, and all that “ may be all right, 
well it may be all right, but does not appeal to me in the slightest. This is just 
odd bits, a few people chosen to be looked after because they are helpless. 
Train them by all means, have training institutions, but for the heaven’s sake, 
drop these words like “orphanages” and the like, they were “badges”, as if they 
are badges of a criminal tribe. The child grows up. The child grows thinking 
there is nobody to look after me, no parents, nobody. That is a bad thing. I am 
surprised that the thing should be carried on. But if you somehow deal with the 
active problems of life, in the village, in the city, and your welfare is connected 
with that, then you are part of a widespread broad movement and not odd 
institutions doing odd bits of odd good work. That may be necessary here and 
there. But that, if I may say so, is the approach, is the rather superior approach 
of the well-to-do towards the less well-to-do. That may be necessary occasionally, 
but I feel that the approach should be rather to fit these people in, with the 
wider problems that the attempt to solve the problems of the country in a wider 
way. You work in the villages, well, interest yourself in the panchayat there, 
see that women understand it, women go into it. It will be difficult to begin 
with, but some will. Or the cooperative. 

Now, great stress has been laid on cooperatives, service cooperatives, and 
I think that the cooperative should be a big field for the training women. Take 
the training of women for that purpose, some of them, and put them into it. 
Don’t let the men in the villages imagine that women can be kept out of it. 

Then the Chairman referred to how to utilise a large number of women 
teachers in the country. I think that is important. Women teachers, and they are 
bound to grow, if they can be set to work in social welfare, etc., in rural areas, 
you immediately get a tremendous accession of strength. Remember teachers 
are bound to grow and grow at a very fast pace. I haven’t calculated how many 
teachers are going to be there ultimately in India, but as education spreads, 
primary and compulsory education, secondary education, you will have many, 
many hundreds, lakhs and lakhs of teachers all of them, even though there are 
lakhs, but the whole lot become a crore. I should not be surprised, all kinds of 
teachers, professors, secondary, primary, university all that tremendous number 
of people more or less trained, why should their training not be oriented in 
addition to other things to this social welfare, especially those who go into this, 
those who work in villages as lakhs and lakhs are going to do. The difficulty 
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about all such movement is you set up separate service and it grows because 
the needs are great and your administrative apparatus grows in spite of the fact 
that there are many voluntary workers, the paid workers grow, official elements 
grow, the clerks grow, everybody grows, bureaucracy grows and expenditure 
grows, and so you get oppressed by this. The need is there, but somehow in 
trying to fulfill a need, we get more tied up with the growth of administration 
and the growth of expenditure. Well, and the problem is now in a country like 
India, situated as we are, we can do things cheaply and yet well. 

We cannot, we have got slightly into the habit naturally of copying Western 
models sometimes, not always. And I have yet failed to understand what good 
it does, whether it does much good to send people to be trained in Western 
countries to do social welfare work in India. It is beyond me how a person 
going to America or England for training for social welfare work in India, what 
good that does? Of course, it does some good, but it also does a great deal of 
harm too, harm in the sense, that conditions are totally different there. There is 
no such thing as an Indian village in America so far as I know. Now what is the 
good of a person being brought up in a highly developed country where 
conditions are entirely different, and brought back, except to make that person 
fail, completely frustrated and incapable of doing anything here unless that 
person gradually adapts himself or herself to this. I think it is absolutely and 
completely wrong [...] I don’t say it is merely a waste of money, it is 
fundamentally wrong to do it. It is harmful to send people to foreign countries 
for this purpose; senior people of course, it is a different matter. A senior worker 
may go to see methods and other things, see what he can learn, but for a trainee 
to be sent abroad to learn social welfare seems to me really quite absurd. I 
suggested to many people, who had been abroad and some of them came to see 
me, I said much rather spend a year at Sevagram or some other institution in 
India. You will learn much more that way. You may not be able to use particular 
methods or gadgets which are used in the United States, but you will learn 
about the Indian being here which is the most important thing of all in social 
welfare. You may have a good social worker who is completely illiterate and 
yet is near perfect and you may have very highly educated persons who are 
completely useless and ineffective. So the approach has to be more from that 
human point of view and the conditions in India than just some kind of 
mechanical training derived under different conditions elsewhere. 

Well, I have ventured merely to cross the t’s and dot the i’s here and there 
to what the Chairman has said. I should like to pay my tribute to the enthusiasm 
and the ability with which she has carried on this organisation and more 
particularly the drive she has put into it. Thank you. 
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133. To Baij Nath Kapur: Villages have Priority over 
Notables 29 


March 18, 1959 

Dear Baij Nath, 

Your letter of 14 March. I had hoped to come to Allahabad for at least two or 
three days, but, unfortunately, this is not possible now. I hope to arrive there on 
the morning of the 6th. That morning will be taken up by the Hospital functions. 
In the afternoon, I hope to go to some of the villages in the District. I am 
inclined to think that there need not be a public meeting in the city. I would 
rather spend most of my time in the villages. On the 7th April, I shall have to 
return by the afternoon, and so I shall have the morning available. If, however, 
you think a public meeting necessary, this may be fixed. 30 

Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri is kindly arranging my programme, and you should 
refer to him. 

I do not see the point of my meeting separately prominent citizens, 
industrialists, etc. My time is limited, and it should be given chiefly to the 
villages on this occasion. 

Also, I cannot go out to dinner, lunch or tea with anyone during my brief 
stay. I shall be out nearly the whole day and when I come back late in the 
evening, I want to rest a little. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


134. To N.G. Ranga:Malaise in Cooperative Departments 31 


March 22, 1959 

My dear Ranga, 

Your letter of the 16th March enclosing the Judgment delivered by the Punjab 
High Court against the winding up order issued by the Deputy Registrar of 
Cooperative Societies, Delhi. I am surprised to learn the facts as stated therein. 
I am enquiring further into this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

29. Letter to the President, City Congress Committee, Allahabad. 

30. Nehru visited the villages of his constituency and spoke about community development, 
cooperation, and agricultural production. See SWJN/SS/48/items 1-7. 

3 1 . Letter. 
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135. To K. Ram: Cooperative Departments 32 

This reveals an astonishing state of affairs, and more than justifies the criticisms 
I have made of our Cooperative Departments. Will you please immediately 
write to the Chief Commissioner of Delhi 33 and ask him to enquire into this 
matter and report to me? 

2. If the facts stated are correct, the Deputy Registrar of Cooperative 
Societies, Delhi, has acted wrongly and incompetently and deserve some action 
against him. It is surprising that when we are all talking about the encouragement 
of cooperation, officials connected with Cooperative Societies should function 
in this irresponsible way and actually come in the way of such development. 

3. The Chief Commissioner at least should realise what our policy is in 
regard to Cooperative Societies and should issue instructions to the Registrar's 
Office. Indeed, I think the time has come for the present laws to be completely 
changed and the present Registrars of Cooperative Societies to be found some 
other work. 


136. To Vishnu Sahay: Cooperators to Discuss Nagpur 
Congress Resolutions 34 

The Congress President appointed a Committee recently to consider the 
resolution of the Nagpur Congress on cooperatives. Among the members of 
this Committee were Professor D.R. Gadgil, Shri Vaikunth L. Mehta and a 
number of others. The Committee met for two days in Delhi. (I did not participate 
in those meetings). 

2. Professor Gadgil has sent a note on the subject to the Congress 
President, which she has passed on to me. I enclose a copy of this note. 35 I 
suggest that you circulate this to the Members of the Cabinet. We shall be 
considering this question of cooperatives at the next meeting of the Cabinet on 
Sunday. 

3. In circulating this note, you might say as follows: 

“At the request of the Prime Minister, a note by Professor D.R.Gadgil 
on the implementation of the Nagpur Congress Resolution on 

32. Note, 22 March 1959. 

33. A.D. Pandit. 

34. Note, 27 March 1959. 

35. See Appendix 25. 
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Cooperatives is being circulated to Members of the Cabinet. This note 
was drafted by Professor Gadgil after considerable discussion in a 
Committee appointed by the Congress President .” 36 


137. In the Lok Sabha: Co-operative Farming 37 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
Mr. Speaker, Sir, I should like to express my gratification at the fact that the 
hon. Member has brought this resolution before this House . 38 I should like to 
express also my peculiar satisfaction that this subject of co-operation and co- 
operative farming has met, to a small extent, with rather aggressive and virulent 
opposition from some people, some Members in this House and some people 
outside, because it would have been a pity if a move of this kind should have 
been quietly and unthinkingly accepted without considering all the consequences 
of it. Therefore, the person most to be congratulated is the hon. Member who is 
not here.... 

Shri U.C. Patnaik: I am here. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: No, I was not referring to the hon. Member Shri Patnaik, 
but to another hon. Member who is not here, and who had opposed this idea 
with a wealth of rhetorical vituperation which is perhaps unparalleled in this 
House . 39 

I welcome this because we want this subject to be understood, to be treated 
as a live subject as it is, and not accepted as many things are willy nilly and 
then allowed to be passed by. 

I must confess, though, that I have not been quite able to understand still, 
in spite of the strength of language used sometimes on the other side, the rationale 
or the logic or the reasonableness or the science of the opposition to this. I can 
understand of course, an unreasoned passion, prejudice, a difficulty to 

36. Nehru wrote a similar letter to V. T. Krishnamachari on the same day and suggested 
inving D.R. Gadgil and Vaikunth Mehta to the NDC meeting. 

37. 28 March 1959. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXVIII, cols 8394-8413. 

38. U.C. Patnaik, Independent, Lok Sabha MP from Ganjam, Orissa, had moved the resolution 
on 13 March 1959 that the question of introducing cooperative farming be given top 
priority in the programme of land reforms and agricultural development in the country. 

39. Probably M.R. Masani, who seems to have been absent at this moment, who was famous 
for his rhetorical flourishes and to whom Nehru refers later in the speech. 
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comprehend something which you are not used to, apprehension, fear of 
everything new. That, of course, one always has to meet w ith whenever there is 
any kind of step forward, but the attempt to argue and reason about this has not 
been understood by me because in spite of every effort I have not followed that 
argument. 

What are we after? You can put it in any way you like. We are after, well, 
broadly speaking, raising the standards of our people, increasing our production, 
organising or reorganising our agrarian economy, so that it can yield better 
results and bring better results for the people indulging in it and for the country. 
We are after having higher forms of social organisation; we are after having a 
social organisation which helps in realising the social objectives that we have 
in view. There are so many ways of approaching this question. These are positive 
approaches. Let us examine the negative approach, and it is only the negative 
approach that applies to hon. Members who oppose this idea. 

The negative approach is: do not do it, it is dangerous, people will not like 
it, there will be trouble; and sometimes, it is even said that it will lessen, lower 
production. Well, of course, if any step that we take lessens production, not 
suddenly but basically, then it is a wrong step. It is not a matter for argument. If 
anything is done which basically lowers our production, yield per acre, it is a 
wrong step, because, obviously, we are aiming at higher production, and one 
reason, among others, why we commend the cooperative method is to increase 
production. If one wants to argue on that subject, one should argue on the basis 
of facts, figures, etc., and present a scientific argument. There is no good my 
making a statement, and an hon. Member contradicting that statement. 

Nevertheless, I want this House to consider for a minute the negative aspects 
of it. If we do not do it, then what do we do about our agrarian economy and 
agriculture — that is, if we leave it in the small tiny patches, tiny holdings, the 
poor farmers struggling hard to eke out a poor subsistence, some a little better, 
some a little worse, but all really on a level of just eking out their subsistence; 
a bad harvest comes and they are knocked on the head. 

Now, it is conceivable that with a great deal of help from the State, or 
otherwise, the yield might go up a little — by better seeds, better this, better 
that, slightly better techniques, although hon. Member Shri Vajpayee does not 
seem to like any better techniques because that might be mechanisation. If you 
use a better plough, it may be mechanisation. I do not know at what stage 
mechanisation comes in. 

Shri Vajpayee: I am opposed to tractors, to the use of tractors. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I see. I do not know if the hon. Member is opposed to a 
big tractor or a small tractor, or all tractors. “Tractor” is a vague world. There 
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are tractors almost as big as half the size of this House; there are tractors as 
small as a tiny car — just an overgrown plough is a tractor. 

So I am not entering into that argument. But it is worth considering what 
all this leads to. What is the negative aspect? Leaving things as they are, I 
submit, leads to the inevitable conclusion that you want to petrify the poverty 
of the peasants and the poverty of this country. I say there is no escape from 
that conclusion, leaving things as they are. Of course, it may be that this process 
may take a little longer for them to go under, but most of them live at the verge. 

Therefore, the first thing that we have to decide is that we cannot leave 
things as they are. Or, if you like to put it this way, we are just not going to 
admit or accept the fact of Indian poverty continuing or the poverty of our 
agricultural classes continuing. And if Shri Masani’s views are accepted, 
whatever may happen to the cities or industries — they may advance or not — 
one thing is certain, that the Indian peasant remains poor and becomes poorer 
and poorer, with his small patch of land, and he just never gets out of this 
morass of poverty. 

Now that is a conclusion which, I am quite certain nobody will thinkingly 
accept; they may unthinkingly — some hon. Members apparently do — but 
thinkingly they will not accept, because we all want progress. 

Now, therefore, the negative aspect has to be ruled out. The positive aspect 
has to be put there, the positive aspect of increasing our food production, of 
reforming; our agrarian economy and all that. How? Now, I do not mean to say 
that there is only one particular way of doing it — I mean one rigid way — although 
the broad approach may be more or less the same. 

Also consider this. While we may compare conditions in Russia or China 
or Yugoslavia or Poland or America and we should profit by them — I see 
absolutely no reason why we should not profit by something that has been done 
in America or China or Russia or Poland or Yugoslavia — I just do not understand 
this kind of apprehension and fear that we may do something that has been 
done in China and that may lead us to perdition. I do not accept the basic 
philosophy, if I may use the word, of China at present; it is up to them to do 
what they like, and it is up to me to do what I like as I do not accept the basic 
philosophy of any other countries. But I do accept the fact that if a country does 
something well, I should profit by it and learn from it and copy it, if necessary, 
whether it is America or China or Russia or Poland or any other country. 

But having said that, it is also equally important to remember that anything 
that we do should fit in with conditions in India. We have to evolve our own 
policies, profiting by the experience of the rest of the world. Again, in evolving 
our policies, there is a major consideration, that is, however good some kind of 
social progress might be, ultimately social progress comes from certain objective 
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conditions existing in that area, in that country where we are doing that. The 
best of theoretical approaches will not fit in if the objective conditions are not 
ready for it. All these factors have to be borne in mind. 

Now, I have not a shadow of doubt — I say so with respect to those who 
may disagree with me — that cooperatives are the right approach that cooperative 
farming is the right objective to aim at. The only criticism that might he a valid 
criticism — I do not say it is — is, how far our objective conditions in all the 
parts of India are suited for that at the present moment? Might be. Or one may 
say — and rightly say — ’’You cannot have this kind of thing which requires a 
good deal of training, without any trained persons to do it; you cannot simply 
pass a law and expect things to happen.” Now, these are right approaches and 
right criticisms which we can answer or remedy or do away with by training 
people or by creating those objective conditions. That is a different matter. 
That is the scientific approach to the problem. It is not good enough just to say 
that cooperative farming or cooperatives are unsuited or something new or 
something against the genius of the Indian people, something against the lack 
of genius of the Indian farmer — call it whatever you like — and, therefore, you 
must not have them. That, of course, has no meaning. That is an unscientific 
approach. And, if you accept that, you accept remaining sunk in poverty all the 
time because you can never go ahead without doing something new. 

On the other hand, it would not be correct to say that cooperative farming 
is good and, therefore, have it everywhere tomorrow, because, that, I think, is 
difficult. I agree with Shri Patnaik that it would not be practicable for me to say 
something which I cannot do. In doing that I have to prepare the ground; I have 
to prepare the people’s minds; I have to win them over. 

And, there is the question — I think Shri Vajpayee referred to it with some 
force of voluntariness or not. That too is an odd question. It is an odd question 
so long as our Constitution, as it is today, remains in this country. If the 
Constitution is broken down and changed, I do not know what will happen. I 
cannot guarantee then. But, so long as the Constitution is here,-a democratic 
Constitution,”these fears and apprehensions are unfounded. But, I would go 
further than that. It is difficult — I would say almost impossible in Indian 
conditions, certainly impossible, elsewhere it is hardly possible — to bring about 
this kind of change-over over a wide country by methods of compulsion. You 
cannot. You can pass a law in a sense; but you have to get people to work that 
law and get people in hundreds and millions to work that law. Otherwise, you 
do not succeed even if you are prepared to have a measure of compulsion. 

And yet it seems to me quite absurd to say that one farmer can hold up the 
whole village and can prevent that whole village from going ahead. I do not 
accept that position. I want to make it perfectly clear. If you accept that position 
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there will be no law passed by this Parliament or by a village panchayat or by 
the village cooperative; it is impossible. If the village cooperative wants to do 
something and one man says, ‘No, I veto it’, the village cooperative becomes 
helpless. No cooperative can function like that; no panchayat can function like 
that; no legislature can function. Democracy does not mean that each person 
can hold up the rest of the community. So, fundamentally, this thing can only 
come by a widespread general acceptance of it, some enthusiastic acceptance 
of it, if you like, rather passive acceptance, but acceptance. 

Then, again Shri Vajpayee talked about pressures being exercised and 
among them, I believe, he mentioned: Oh, you stop water and this and that, I 
want to make it perfectly clear that if we consider a policy a right policy, we 
shall give every incentive in favour of that policy. Not a question of pressure. 
Yes, it would be a wrong pressure to cut off water. I do not mean that kind of 
thing; but, of course, other incentives just as today we give or try to give 
incentives to the good farmer who grows more and give prizes or awards and 
take him for Bharat darshan or a tour all round, whatever you like. That is a 
different matter. We give him incentives. For a right policy we have to do it. 
Are we to give incentives for sloth, for the lazy farmer, the bad farmer, the 
backward farmer or to a person who just refuses to change even though the 
world may change? Surely, we are going to give incentives. 

Shri P.R. Patel : 40 Will it not be discrimination if some preference is given 

to one type of farmer? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: It will be discrimination. We will exercise this 
discrimination every time for better work. Discrimination is given to the better 
worker by better wages. He produces more and we give him better wages. 
Discrimination is allowed to the better farmer because, of course, he produces 
more. That is a type of incentive that you do always give. In fact, I should like 
that type of discrimination somehow to be applied to all our factories and farms 
and plants and even government services. But, it is difficult in government 
service because in government service everything goes by time-scale and time- 
scale rather suppresses. 

I put it to this House that we had rather slightly lost ourselves in thinking 
about these questions, if I may say so, in a rather wrong way. I say so with all 
respect. What has Yugoslavia done? What has some other country done? We 
ask whether this is democracy or not. Of course, we should profit by what 

40. MJP, Lok Sabha MP from Mehsana, Bombay. 
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Yugoslavia, Russia, China or America or England or Germany has done. That 
is a different matter. We are trying to measure these questions by yardsticks 
which really may be useful occasionally, but which have no great relevance 
today. We ought to consider the conditions in India. We have to consider how 
to achieve our objective. What is the best way? When I say conditions in India, 
it means not only the agricultural conditions but the people of India too — the 
farmer and everything comes into the picture. I have no doubt theoretically — 
let us take the theoretical part of it — co-operation, co-operative working is good 
in every single department of human activity, except perhaps high artistic effort 
vocationally and that is a different thing. Even there cooperation is good. But I 
can understand the individual creative artist. You cannot produce a book by 
cooperation. The individual writer writes a book or a poem or whatever it may 
be. Leaving such artistic activity, in every other activity, co-operation is the 
better method. There can be no doubt about it in theory. You may raise difficulties 
that in practice people may not accept it. Let us meet that point. But it is a better 
way of life and in fact it is an inevitable way of life when you live in crowded 
communities. It is all right that in a sparsely populated country, people have 
large farms living apart from each other. If you go to the Vedic age, when there 
was much more land than the people presumably the land tenure system was 
then suited to that time when there was vast land and forest area in a relatively 
small population. You cannot create conditions of the Vedic age in terms of the 
population in India today. It was one hundred times less or more than one 
hundred times less than today and it grows apace. The problem has changed. 
Because the problem has changed you cannot, even for that reason, apply the 
old methods of dealing with it. There is no other way. I say with some confidence 
that there is no other way except the cooperative way. Now, cooperation can be 
of many types. There are the service cooperatives and they too can be of many 
types. There is the joint cultivation type and they too are of several types. 

Now again, there was the old idea of the separate farm. There is nothing 
bad in it but it is good enough only when the people are few and the land is 
much. Or else, you conceive of the landlord system or the jagirdari system 
where a person has a big farm and can profit by it and large numbers are held as 
serfs in that farm. If you reject that, as you must, the alternative is, if you have 
too many people and too little land to give each of them an adequate quantity of 
land, what are you to do? — a little square or patch of land to each individual 
living a terribly hard life and getting hardly anything at the end of it and the 
population increasing and making that problem more and more difficult? There 
is no solution that way. That is accepted. 

The solution lies only in two ways. One is cooperation and ultimately 
cooperative farming and the second is drawing people away from the land into 
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industries — whether that industry is big, middle or small is another matter. A 
fact which is rather unique in the history of our country and which no doubt 
many hon. Members of this House know is the ratio of agricultural and urban 
population in India and how it has varied. In every country of Europe, so far as 
I know, in most of the industrialised countries of Europe throughout the 
nineteenth century, the urban population went up. By ‘urban’ I mean, particularly, 
the population engaged in industry. It went up and up. The agricultural population 
went down somewhere to 50:50, 60:40 somewhere, somewhere 40:60 and so 
on. In America, of course, the agricultural population is much less. 
Proportionately, India is one of the very few countries -I do not know the figures 
relating to other countries — where throughout the nineteenth century and right 
up to a part of the twentieth century the rural population went up and up at the 
cost of the urban population, where in spite of the fact that great cities like 
Calcutta and Bombay were built up the total urban population went down and 
down. 

What does that mean? Lack of opportunities of work, lack of industrial 
activities, and everybody for lack of that falling back on the land and becoming 
a burden on the land. The land was not empty. The land was full, and more and 
more people came. That is the basic cause of India’s poverty, the burden on 
land. So we have to take away people and give them occupation. By ‘taking 
away’ I do not mean bring them to Calcutta or Bombay and leave them there, 
but have industrial activities there, whether it be small industry, big industry, 
cottage industry, whatever you like. That is one aspect of it. 

The other aspect is the cooperative approach to land problem. I submit. 
Sir, this is the logical, scientific and reasonable approach to it. Further, apart 
from that, it helps you in the other objective you have; that is to say, we have to 
raise primarily the production from land. Now, it goes without much argument — 
surely, it should be obvious — that, given other things being equal, with better 
technique, with better methods, production is more. That is the lesson all over 
the world that you can learn from it. To say that primitive tools or bad technique 
will give you more seems to be on the face of it contradictory. 

Now, better techniques cannot be utilised on small patches of land. It is 
difficult. It is possible for a big farmer with a very big farm of hundreds and 
hundreds of acres to use better techniques. When you are not having that, you 
have to come back to small farms, small holdings. You cannot utilise better 
techniques there. I am not for a moment talking about tractors. Not that I am 
opposed to tractors, but I do not think that tractors in present conditions in 
India can be used on a mass scale. It may be used and it should be used. I am 
not thinking of tractors, but I am thinking, nevertheless, in terms of better tools 
and better techniques. They cannot be utilised on small patches of land. First of 
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all, the small, poor agriculturist has no resources at all. Secondly, he has no 
mental training background to do it. He just can’t do it. Therefore, in order to 
use these techniques you have to have larger areas. 

For my part, I do not want the area to be too large for other reasons not 
connected with this, although a larger area will give more production. I have no 
doubt, for instance, if I may say so, that a State farm of 1000 acres, 10,000 
acres or 20,000 acres will yield good results. 

Shri RR. Patel: In Rajasthan they failed. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: In Rajasthan? I am grateful to the hon. Member for 
reminding me. In Rajasthan the most wonderful results are being achieved 
today — amazing results. I am going to see it in the next week. In about four 
days time I am visiting that place. 41 They only had 5000 acres, and the crops 
there, I am told by people who have seen them, are just astonishing. A normally 
4 h ft. high crop is 10 ft. high there. 

Shri F.R. Patel: This information was given in the Assembly there. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Crops do not grow in the Assembly, crops grow in 

the fields. 

But I say, I do not recommend that. I am not recommending that, except 
that, I think, we should have state farms — few or more is a different matter. We 
are not suggesting that as the normal pattern of agricultural economy, not because 
it does not produce more but because there are other human factors involved 
and many things which we do not accept. But I do think where possible, without 
disturbance to the people there, state farms can be created; they should be 
created — a few such farms — for a variety of reasons, for greater experimentation 
and greater production which will come to the states, I cannot say as a reserve, 
but to meet a contingency. But that is by the way. We are aiming at an agrarian 
economy by having small farms cooperatively organised on the village basis, 
because, I would rather that the area was not too big, for, I do not think 
cooperation functions successfully if it is too big. Cooperation is essentially 
the idea of a big family becoming bigger and bigger. 

And here, may I, with all respect, put an aspect before this House, and 
especially before the hon. Member Shri Vajpayee? What is a large Hindu family 

4 1 Clearly, the Suratgarh Farm of the State Farms Corporations of India Limited, which he 

visited on 1 April. 
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except a cooperative? A large Hindu family indulging in joint cultivation, what 
is it except a cooperative for that area? It is. It functions now. Just enlarge that 
idea of joint farming and make the whole village into a family. It is just a slight 
enlargement of that idea. There is nothing novel about it; nothing very 
revolutionary about it. 

I do not w ant that to go beyond a village or two villages if you like, because, 
otherwise, that very intimate factor is lost, the knowledge of each other. Strangers 
come in and people do not know one another. Then two things may happen. 
One is, the official may come in there and I want, as far as possible, not to have 
official intrusion. Secondly, a few clever people in that group of big villages 
may become bosses there and may exploit others. Of course, there is always 
that danger in every democratic institution. But there it is. But in a small village 
where people know each other, the sense of knowledge of almost family 
relationship is still there. Therefore, they know who the knaves are and who 
the good people are. More or less they can pull together and quarrel together 
and still carry on. This is the idea. That is, a village, or may be two villages, if 
one village is too small a unit will form a cooperative unit, and these units, 
forming ten to 12 units, will become a union of cooperatives for economic 
purposes and for various things. A small unit may not be capable of producing 
results or may not be wholly viable. But the union is viable. It can help them. 
That is the approach to this question, and if they can undertake joint cultivation, 
well and good. They can do so tomorrow, well and good. But I do not ask them 
to do so, because I realise, good as joint cultivation is, you grow into it. It 
cannot be imposed. You have to learn it and learn the psychology of it, and 
learn the practice of it. 

So far as practice is concerned, I think it is of the utmost importance that 
from now onwards we should train people, large numbers of people. It will 
never succeed unless they are trained cooperators; and training means, the 
Central Government and the State Governments and the Community 
Development movement, all should undertake this task in its various stages 
and degrees. First, there should be some — not too many, but a fairly limited 
number — high-class, trained people who are really experts in it, and whom we 
train. We may have special classes, in our agricultural colleges, rural institutes 
and other places. That is to say, every state should have a handful of people, 
with complete knowledge and experience. The next stage is, people of a good 
deal of experience, not with that much standard, but still. The next stage is of 
course the panchs and the sarpanchs who should be given some training in it by 
the cooperatives, by the community development movement, etc., so, that there 
should be a large base of some training, a little higher base of more adequate 
training and the top with really very high-class training. That is essential. 
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The other part which, I said, is the psychological part, grows and will grow 
if they start in two ways. If they start with service cooperatives and work it, and 
work it to a success, the next step is the smaller step for them. It is not I who 
decide or Parliament that decides. The service cooperative decides. They decide 
it; I do not come into the picture at all. If they want some help from us, we 
should try to give it. They will decide it ultimately by their own experience in 
the service cooperatives as well as by seeing how they are functioning in the 
joint cultivation areas. The farmer goes more by example than by theory. These 
are the stages that I see. 

I accept, I am convinced that for a variety of reasons joint cultivation is 
desirable for greater production, greater cohesion and a progressive removal of 
class distinctions. It is an important thing. This is the psychological part of it. 
You change gradually, not suddenly, the whole social fabric of the village in 
that way. A cooperative functioning like this, a panchayat and all these village 
organisations, should build up the real democratic basis of our society. Whether 
you look at it from this larger framework of going towards a social structure 
which is more in consonance with the ideals which you are aiming at, more in 
consonance with real democracy as well as a more productive structure and 
gradually leading up to raising the peasantry and the farmers to a higher level 
of life, whichever way you look at it, it is desirable. My saying so does not 
mean that it is simple and easy. It means each step following the other; it means 
hard work, millions of people being approached. It means also not too rigid an 
approach. A broad outlook may be clear enough, but in its application, it should 
not be rigid. 

I am not an expert, but in a huge country like India, I do not like any rigid 
approach which must apply to every bit of India. Sometimes the approach you 
may make to a wheat-growing area may not be the same as the approach to a 
rice-growing area. Conditions are different and the approach will have to be 
adapted to the conditions. Let not the approach be too rigid. It should be flexible 
and, inevitably, there will have to be stages. The first stage, broadly speaking, 
is the service co-operatives, multi-service cooperatives. There too, I do not 
wish to be rigid about it. The next stage is joint cultivation societies, not suddenly 
overnight all over the country; gradually, the service co-operatives will become 
joint cultivation societies. There will be a period when you can see both 
functioning and there will be better experience. 

In theory, I would submit to the House, there can be no doubt that joint 
cultivation is better, more profitable and better from the social point of view, 
from the point of view of greater production and bringing higher techniques. A 
fair amount of land that is often wasted today in boundaries and other things 
can be cultivated and that raises the income of that area. 
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Of course, the House will remember that we have said that the ownership 
of the land will continue. Some people say that this is either a ruse or even if we 
mean it, we will not be able to stick by it. I do not know; how can I say about 
the future? This concept of ownership is a peculiar concept which has changed 
throughout the ages. The House knows Acharya Vinoba Bhave thinks there 
should be no ownership of land at all. There it is; I respect it and I should be 
very happy indeed if that was so. But I do not think it can be so today. I do not 
reject it at all, but I do not think it is feasible today and therefore, I do not press 
for it. But this idea of ownership itself is an incorporeal thing, almost an invisible 
thing. Suppose there is a very big zamindari and a limited liability company 
with shares. The man owns 10 per cent of the land. But he cannot say “this 
particular bit of land is mine.” He owns 10 per cent of the larger area; the 
ownership is solid enough. He gets the dividends, or whatever it is. So, ownership 
remains and ownership tends to become that. Today land, of course, is only 
terribly important in countries which are industrially backward. It is somewhat 
important everywhere, but it is more important in industrially backward 
communities. But wherever industry goes ahead ownership becomes scrips and 
shares, ownership becomes credit, an invisible thing. A man with credit can 
raise almost any amount to start industries, do this and that and sometimes to 
bamboozle people; but that is a different matter. The whole concept of ownership 
is changing and yet we are sticking to ownership by sitting on a square yard of 
land and being proud that “this square yard is mine and nobody can take it.” 
Even there it goes, as communal life goes — not “communal” in the Indian sense 
of the word, limited sense. In the cities there used to be roads privately owned, 
bridges privately owned, all kinds of things. Now a road has become a public, 
municipal property, a bridge has become municipal or public property, public 
utilities and so on. Railways and so many things have become public property. 
The idea of private ownership changes and the public and the individual benefit 
by it. So, this changing society changes its ideals about these basic forms of 
ownership. That will happen. One should not be afraid of it. In fact, one should 
welcome that, provided it leads to the objectives that we are aiming at. 

Of course, all this that I have said just now has really no relation to this 
petty, limited problem of cultivation or joint cultivation. That is a limited problem 
and that can be justified, quite apart from other social approaches. I have said 
this because I find a certain note, even on those who approve of this a certain 
note sometimes of apology, sometimes of apprehension “Oh, let us experiment, 
let us see what happens.” I just don’t understand it. Experiment what with? We 
have been experimenting on land for the last 20,000 years or 10,000 or whatever 
the period may be. Land is a place where experiments have been taking place 
more than on anything else; modem industry is a new thing. Land has been 
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experimented upon by everyone for thousands of years. And does anybody 
imagine that the starting of cooperatives or joint cultivation is a dangerous 
experiment which may lead to all kinds of harmful consequences? I just don’t 
understand this business. Of course, we have experimented with various forms; 
all social forms are experimented, experimented in the sense from one to a 
higher form. The object is that we should not remain where we remain and, 
worse still, to go down. Well, it is experimenting in the wrong direction. 

So, I submit that in whatever way you look at this problem, you are driven 
to this conclusion that our future lies in a cooperative approach, I would add, a 
cooperative approach not in the land only but in the industry also. For the 
moment, we are dealing with land. The cooperative approach has to be prepared 
for, worked for, trained for. We start, if we go by stages, rapid stages I hope, but 
nevertheless, stages. And that is why I would myself venture to support the 
amendment put forward by my colleague Dr. Ram Subhag Singh . 42 Not that I 
have any objection to the main Resolution. Only I want to make it a practical 
approach. I should like the main Resolution if it could be effected as rapidly as 
possible. I shall welcome it. But, for the moment, a practical approach is given 
in Dr. Ram Subhag Singh’s resolution. 

One thing more. Shri Patnaik said something about a parliamentary 
committee or commission being appointed to study this question . 43 I do not 
know; I do not myself understand how that will be profitable at this stage. 
Maybe, at some stage it will be useful. We are studying it in all manner of 
fields — the Planning Commission studies it, the All India Congress Committee 
has got rather high power sub-committees studying it and, in a sense, the 
cooperative movement, of course, is studying it. And many Members of 
Parliament have their own committees. Party committees and others. Certainly, 
let us study it in that informal way. But I do not think it will be any good for a 
formal committee to study it and try to find out as to what has happened and, if 


42. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Buxar, Bihar, Ram Subhag Singh had moved the following 
amendment on 28 March: “This House recommends that during the next three years 
every possible effort should be made to organise service cooperatives all over the country 
and to develop the spirit of cooperation in general so that cooperative farms may be set 
up voluntarily by the people concerned wherever conditions are mature.” 

43 . U.C. Patnaik had proposed a small parliamentary committee, assisted by technical experts, 
to suggest measures to expedite the process. 
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I may refer to Shri Patnaik’s speech, what Mr. Darling said some time ago . 44 It 
is totally immaterial as to what Darling said or did not say or did or did not 
do — Darling’s work is of the past which is of no interest to me — or what faults 
we committed in the past. Of course, we have committed faults during the 
British time and during the subsequent time. The past is all right where it is. Let 
it remain there. We have to do with the present and more so with the future. 

Shri Sinhasan Singh : 45 About ceiling, whether land on which cooperation 
is to begin will be carved out from bigger landholders? About ceilings, he 
has himself given in the Second Planning Commission’s Report that certain 
types of land will be exempted from ceilings, that is, plantations, big farms, 
sugarcane companies farms and all these farms will be exempted. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I have not quite understood the hon. Member’s question 
except that I have heard the word ‘ceiling’ several times. 

Shri Sinhasan Singh: The Report of the Second Planning Commission has 
exempted certain lands from ceilings. They are big orchards, farms, 
sugarcane farms etc . 46 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot answer that at length here. I accept entirely the 
proposal to have ceilings on land. In fact, all this is rather correlated. Ceiling, 
cooperatives, state trading are all correlated and should be looked at as a common 
picture. State trading will be completely successful with cooperatives. Without 
that, it will succeed in some measure but not that completely. 

The hon. Member referred to the Second Plan and to some exemptions of 
ceiling. I cannot say yes or no to a question like that. There may be some 
exemptions. One has to examine them. The exemption may change from time 
to time. The whole idea of exemption give there was that we were so anxious 


44. Malcolm Darling, Consultant to the Planning Commission, and former Cooperative 
Registrar of Punjab State, had submitted a report in 1957 on cooperative farming. See 
also SWJN/SS/41/pp. 50 and 175. Ram Subhag Singh observed that the report contained 
“very stringent criticism of our cooperative capacity" and that Darling had not been 
optimistic about agricultural credit, deriving the problem from British times. 

45. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Gorakhpur, UP. 

46. The Second Five Year Plan exempted from ceiling certain categories of land which had, 
for example, composite enterprises of industry and agriculture, specialised operations 
like cattle breeding, plantations, efficient farms which should not be broken up, compact 
orchards, or culturable wastelands. 
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so that food production might not suffer and we did not wish to touch real good 
farms which were producing a lot for the time being. It is a temporary phase. 

Shri U.C. Patnaik: May I know from the hon. Prime Minister as to what 
are his reactions to the proposal made by some hon. Members in their 
amendments that side by side with service cooperatives in Government 
lands, reclaimed lands and bhoodan lands higher types of cooperative 
farming be tried urgently and immediately? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, Sir. Wherever they can be tried they should be 
tried. Undoubtedly, in new lands reclaimed we might try it. In bhoodan lands 
certainly it should be tried. In fact, wherever possible, it should be tried. 

Shri U.C. Patnaik: As the hon. Prime Minister has commended amendment 
No. 7, may I draw his attention to another amendment which incorporates 
the same thing with some additional suggestions, namely, the amendment 
by Shri Radha Charan Sharma 47 and Shri Pahadia 48 and another hon. friend. 
The first paragraph is the same as that of amendment No. 7 but it has added 
a few other valuable suggestions which are now accepted by the hon. Prime 
Minister. What are his reactions to amendment No. 10? I would personally 
agree to that amendment because it has some additional concrete suggestion. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I have just read amendment No. 10. There are some 
parts in it to which I would not like to commit myself. For instance, the part 
about training adequate cadres of officials is all right; start cooperative farms 
in Gramdan villages “I think it should be a right thing but it is not for me to say, 
it is for Acharya Vinoba to say as to what is going to happen to Gramdan villages; 
it is not right for me; Dandakaranya is a very special place for refugees and to 
say start cooperatives there, well there are jungles there; there is no land and it 
will not be feasible. Therefore, as drafted, I am afraid, I cannot accept it although 
in the main I agree with it. 


47. (1915-2003); lawyer and Congressman: imprisoned during the 1942 movement: Chief 
Whip and Member, Madhya Bharat Legislative Assembly, 1945: Member, Lok Sabha, 
1952-62. 

48. Jagannath Pahadia (b. 1932); Rajasthan Congressman, and MLA, 1980-89, 1990-92 
and 2003-2008: Chief Minister, Rajasthan, 1980-81; Member, Rajya Sabha, 1965-71; 
Member, Lok Sabha, 1957-62, 1967-77, and 1980-84; Union Deputy Minister, 1967- 
69, 1970-71; Union Minister of State, January-June 1980; Governor, Bihar, 1989-90, 
and Haryana, from 2009. 
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138. To Indira Gandhi: Training for Development 49 

I have enquired about the American group called World Neighbours. 50 You will 
see the note about it attached. 

2. I think you might send a reply to the letter you received from Stanley 
Burke. You might thank him for his letter and say that you would welcome 
cooperation in any development programme in India. So far as the American 
group of World Neighbours is concerned, you are informed that it is doing 
some work on a rather small scale in three or four parts of India. This consists 
of cooperative spinning and weaving and literacy, agricultural extension, 
livestock breeding, etc. 

3. As for such work being done in cooperation with the Community 
Development programme, this would have to be settled with the Community 
Development Ministry of the Government of India. You feel sure that they 
would welcome the idea of cooperation. Much would depend on how this is to 
be worked out. In Mr. Burke’s letter no definite proposals are made. Perhaps if 
he could make some suggestions, these could be considered. 

139. To S. M. Banerjee: Committees Cause Confusion 51 

March 30, 1959 

Dear Shri Baneijee 52 

Thank you for your letter of March 28. I am happy to feel that you appreciate 
what I said on cooperative farming. 

I am not against the formation of a committee with representatives of various 
parties to consider this subject. What I objected to was a kind of official 
committee to enquire into the various aspects of this subject and presumably to 
tour all over India. That I think would have been not only unnecessary but in 
some respects not desirable. The matter has been considered at various levels 
by expert committee and others. A parliamentary committee, more especially 
the one which has various parties represented, would have probably added to 
the confusion. 

49. Note, 28 March 1959. 

50. Started by Dr. John L. Peters in 1951, World Neighbours became a development agency, 
training people in thirteen countries to be self-reliant and manage their own programmes. 

51. Letter. File No. 17(263)/57-59-PMS. 

52. (1919-1987); trade unionist, served in ordnance factories ,1942-56; led various strikes; 
Independent, Lok Sabha MP, 1957-77. 
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But there can be no objection to MPs of various parties meeting together 
from time to time to consider this question and discussing it. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(c) Industry 

140. To B.P. Chaliha: Assam Refinery and Rumanian 
Experts 53 


March 4. 1959 

My dear Chaliha, 

I have just received your telegram in which you say that the Rumanian experts 
and others coming for the Assam Refinery should visit various other sites also. 
I do not quite understand what other sites you are referring to. But we have 
very carefully considered in Cabinet this question of site again in all its aspects, 
including technical and economic. In fact, the economic considerations are the 
dominant ones. The Cabinet confirmed the previous decisions. The other 
proposals which have been put forward seem to us full of difficulties, economic 
and other, and involving a considerable delay in the production of oil. This 
delay will be very costly and will also be rather disheartening. 

1 am sending your telegram and a copy of my reply to you to Keshava Deva 
Malaviya. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


53. Letter to the Chief Minister of Assam. File No 17 (290V58-69-PMS Also available in 
JN Collection. 
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141. To Manubhai M. Shah: Raw Film Project 54 


March 5, 1959 

My dear Manubhai, 

Your letter of March 3 about the raw film project. I agree with you that you 
should start negotiations in other countries also. You might first inform the 
East German representatives that in view of the great delays and difficulties 
which we have had to face, you propose to enquire from other countries. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


142. To All India Manufacturers 9 Organisation: 
Inauguration Address 55 

Mr President 56 and friends. 

First of all may I congratulate you on this hall? 57 It is true that some little while 
ago I ventured to criticise this great city and its city fathers for the absence of 
some amenities which every city should have. And one of these was a public 
hall, the lack of a public hall. 58 To a large extent this present very attractive hall 
fulfils that deficiency and therefore to those who have organised it, had it built 
and to those who use that, I offer my congratulations. 

You have just asked me to unveil this portrait of Shri Visveswarayya.' 9 I 
was asking friends this morning if he had come here from Bangalore to attend 
this Conference, because, it is very difficult to prevent him from doing this 
kindness. Only a short while ago I was in Bangalore in connection with some 
kind of scientific congresses, 60 and he insisted on attending every meeting, 
every banquet, every function, that was held in that connection. Anyhow, it is a 


54. Letter to the Union Minister of State for Industry. 

55. Inauguration address to the 19th Annual Conference of the All India Manufacturers' 
Organisation, Bombay, 1 1 March 1959. AIR tapes. NMML. Also available in JN Papers. 
NMML. 

56. N.D. Sahukar, Chairman, presided. 

57. Birla Matushri Sabhagar, Marine Lines, Bombay. 

58. See SWJN/SS/41/pp496-197. 

59. M. Visvesvaraya's portrait, gifted by B.D. Somani. Chairman of the Reception Committee. 

60. On 4 February 1959 for golden jubilee celebrations of the Indian Institute of Science. 
See SWJN/SS/46/pp. 537-544. 
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privilege to be associated with him, and for you to have him as your Founder- 
President, it is something not only of which you should be proud of but which 
will always give you inspiration. 

Now Mr. President, towards the end of your address you said something 
about the Third Five Year Plan and how it may be given to those of our 
generation to see India prosperous and healthy in every way . 61 Well, that is the 
objective, I hope, of all that we do in various domains of industry and some of 
us in other domains. Because the whole object of these five year plans, etc., is 
to achieve that end, and I should like to express my broad agreement with what 
you have said about the achievements made during the last few years or so and 
those that are made. You can well appreciate that I am not likely to underrate 
the difficulties we have to face today or may have to face tomorrow because 
one cannot indulge in these matters in wishful thinking. One has to face these 
situations and difficulties and troubles from day to day. Nevertheless, there is 
the danger of the day to day difficulties, somewhat blinding us or preventing us 
from seeing the larger picture in perspective. I think, therefore, it is a good 
thing for us to try to see this larger picture and to look at things in perspective. 
Because the average person in whatever line of activity he may engage himself, 
is naturally concerned more with that particular line of activity and more or 
less that particular moment of planning and spread himself out in a somewhat 
historic sense over a larger period and also over a larger number of activities. 
The vast number of activities that constitute the life of a nation is not a 
particularly easy matter. And yet it is for that purpose that we are supposed to 
plan and if that planning forgets that larger perspective and thinks only of 
narrower ways and narrower spheres of activity, then it has failed in its purpose. 
Planning naturally relies upon the experience gained by others, by itself, on the 
facts which it collects, statistics, etc. And yet we live in an age when the past 
precedent does not always help. It is always helpful to some extent but not to 
an extent it might have been previously because of the very rapid changes that 
are taking place. So why we rely on that past? We have to look forward to a 
future which is taking shape and which is not wholly governed by the past. It 
surprises me to see how even in the course of the last few years, dozen years or 
so, thinking whether it is political or economic or social. How all these branches 
of thinking have undergone changes? Many a thing that is said by the most 
conservative of people would have been called revolutionary a dozen years 
ago. Many a thing that a believer in the capitalist organisation of society says 

6 1 . N.D. Sahukar had recommended the following priorities for the Third Five Year Plan: (i) 
food production; (ii) machine tools industry; (iii) technical education in planning. He 
also welcomed the stress on the small-scale sector. 
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today would have been called a “Red Revolution” a dozen years ago. It is quite 
extraordinary our thinking changes and while our thinking is changing because 
it has to adapt itself to changing conditions yet we hardly realise that we have 
changed and we utter the same words and sometimes same phrases as we used 
to do which may not be quite relevant today. 

It is patent that from the point of view of what science and technology give 
us, we can calculate almost to a mathematical degree all that we can get, all 
that we need, all that we can produce the food or the other necessities of life, 
and that in fact that the world produces quite enough or can produce quite 
enough for all the needs of mankind, at any rate, in the foreseeable future. I do 
not know what might happen if, overwhelmed by the population increasing at a 
rate which prevents anything else being done. I am not talking of India but of 
the whole world. So science offers a solution of all the normal material problems, 
provided science is used for that purpose, and provided that there is a measure 
of cooperation in the world to achieve that purpose. 

For the first time in human history it can be said, it could not be said 
previously, that there was not enough to go round. Today there can be enough 
to go round if there is just goodwill and cooperation. At the same time, as 
difficulties arise, more of a political character, political conflicts and the like, 
which prevents what is being done in the full measure, that can be done in full 
measure. One hopes that those difficulties will be removed. And yet there is 
always that fear, and those difficulties may lead to widespread conflicts which 
might put an end to all the hopes one has for mankind. 

We live in this world. Meanwhile, we see day after day the most amazing 
advances made by science; and gradually, something that was full of excitement 
and adventure itself, by sheer repetition becomes confined to some comer of a 
newspaper, a year ago it had huge banner headlines. So we get used to this 
changing world, not fully perhaps realising the way it is being undermined, 
that is to say, our conceptions of material life are being undermined by what 
science is doing. We have to find a balance between what we have today and its 
conditions of life that we meet today, and the new one that are coming in. Now 
we plan for that. And we plan for it naturally that with our limited conception, 
trying to widen it as much as we can. We argue about it in our political fields, 
parties and the rest. And even while we argue, a feeling comes upon us that the 
foundation of the argument may have gone, that is, conditions may have changed 
so much as to make the old argument rather out of place, out of date to some 
extent at least. That is, what is happening continuously. 

If you look back, historically speaking, even say the last hundred or two 
hundred years, you will find how curious it is that while on the one hand it is 
out of the mind of men — cut after all the wonderful advances in science or 
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anything else come — and at the same time the mind of man itself lags behind. 
Events that happen in the world, curious contradictions, which means individual 
minds go ahead but the mass mind lags behind. That happens in the world. We 
live in this age of science and technology. 

You, ladies and gentlemen, take advantage of science and technology every 
day of your lives. Yet I wonder how many of you have the least bit of scientific 
sensibility. You take them for granted. You take your cars for granted, for 
example. Perhaps, if something goes wrong you are helpless, you have to find 
out some expert to put your automobile in order. Or if your electric light goes, 
you have to find an expert, not even an ordinary mechanic. In other words, 
although we take advantage of many of the things of science we are completely 
behind in our scientific training or application or thinking, of which we have to 
take advantage. In the small things of life which we are used to, from our 
childhood, how much more so among big things in this world of our electronics 
and jet aircraft and atomic energy, how much behind we are! So our thinking 
keeps us back, and even what is called our revolutionary thinking of some 
people, some groups, that is thinking which sought and preached “Red 
Revolution ', becomes singularly out of date and behind the times, although, 
we may talk big in the odd way. It is odd that some of those who consider 
themselves very forward in bringing about a revolution constantly refer to 
something that happened a hundred years ago. Well, surely the world has 
changed in the last hundred years. That fact alone should put them a querry — 
are we so frightfully forward revolutionary? If we speak in terms of a hundred 
years ago, the world undoubtedly has changed in this period and is changing. I 
am merely mentioning this, how we make ourselves prisoners by words and 
phrases which once had relevance and progressively ceased to have the same 
meaning. 

You, Sir, in your address referred to the first importance of food. I do not 
think anyone in India can disagree with that proposition. Agricultural production 
is of the first importance in India. Of all agricultural production, the production 
of food grains must be given top place. There can be no doubt about it. Almost 
everything depends upon that. Now I do believe that the problems of India can 
only be solved by industrial growth. The poverty of India, the unemployment 
of India, etc., can only be removed by industrial advance. Therefore, industrial 
advance becomes basic and important. But I come back. That industrial advance 
can only take place by agricultural advance. So we move in this kind of a 
circle. But I think that there has come, perhaps, rather late, this fundamental 
conviction amongst almost everybody in India about the importance of the food 
position and the agricultural position. I also think that the work that has been 
done in the last few years in regard to agriculture and more especially food. 
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perhaps some of it has been wasted as it is not bringing fruit. But by and large, 
it is now bringing fruit. It is taking effect and I am pretty sure in my mind that 
the rate of growth of food production in future will be marked. When I say the 
rate of growth. I mean the increase of production per acre; I am not talking of 
additional land coming in. That, of course, possibly may be done. But the 
essential thing is the increase per acre. If that goes up, it makes a vast difference 
all over the country and I think that is going up and will go up progressively. 
And that is a hopeful sign. Well, I won’t go into it as to why it is going up. 
There is nothing revolutionary about anything that is being done. It is going up 
because of a variety of reasons — among them being a little more efficient 
administration and a greater interest and more concentrated interest being paid 
by Governments and organisations to this, that is, better seeds, better contour 
bundings, fertilizers, better manure and all those relatively small things and 
somewhat better implements too. But taking them all together will make a lot 
of difference. Of course, you will remember that the very fact of our 
backwardness in food production indicates that there is a great deal of room for 
advance, that is, if we produce, let us say, ten or twelve maunds of wheat per 
acre when other countries produce twenty-five to thirty or forty maunds. Well, 
there is plenty of room for us to grow, and with a little effort, we should cover 
that ground. And so, broadly speaking, I should say that the food situation, in 
spite of present difficulties, is moving relatively fast in a good direction, apart 
from the present good harvest. The one slight fear I have is that because of 
good harvest, people may become complacent again as we did three or four 
years ago. That would be an extreme folly. We have to peg away at this and not 
only to stabilise it completely but provide for all possible contingencies. In 
doing that remember this, that if we aim at a big addition to food production, if 
we labour for too great an addition, that is, greater than any calculation tells us 
to have in the next seven or ten years, that too will not be very wise; because it 
means that we are spending large sums of money for something, which if we 
may attain, may become a burden to us for a moment and diverting that money 
from other avenues of advance. 

Next point you raised. Sir, was about machine tools or machine building 
industry. Now it is patent that if industry is to progress, it can only do so if the 
machines are built in India. We have been far too slack about it. As I say we, I 
include everybody, Government, industry and everything. For a hundred years 
you go on getting machines from abroad not caring to concentrate on making 
them. You know the example of Japan, where, they hardly ever got machinery 
twice from abroad — they got it and made it and the next one was made by 
themselves. We are following the easier path in India and we suffer for it today. 
And therefore, it becomes essential to have the machine building industry, to 
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set up the machine building plants, set up here even though they are costly and 
difficult business. It becomes essential that if we have, to have as we must 
have, an iron and steel plant, that we should try to produce them here in India, 
if not hundred per cent immediately, at least sixty or eighty per cent or even 
more. 

You referred also to the Geological Survey— I agree with you— and to 
technical education. Again I am in full agreement with what you said. But I 
would say this. So far as technical education is concerned, I think we are making 
good progress or rather we have made arrangements for good progress to be 
made all over the country and we are trying to base this not on a vague idea of 
progress but on a fairly accurate calculations as to the number of technical 
men, scientists, technicians, engineers of all types that are likely to be needed 
for the plans, etc., that we may have for the Third Plan. I wonder how many of 
you have seen these manpower studies that our Planning Commission has 
produced and is producing. They are fascinating and they give a great picture 
of our needs in technical trained manpower than anything else can, not just a 
vague idea. If you want engineers, if you want a plant, they go precisely. If you 
want a big plant, they will tell you exactly what kind of people you require 
there, including dish washers, if necessary, at the end of it, just because it works 
methodically. That is the type of work that is being done by our Perspective 
Planning Division. Yes, Perspective Division of the Planning Commission at 
Delhi is of the highest importance because, planning is after all perspective 
planning. There is no other planning. You must have a view twenty years ahead, 
fifteen years ahead, and work up to it. Naturally, not a rigid view — you change 
it according to the circumstances — but a view that you are working to, that you 
have to work up to a certain population, potential or actual. You cannot plan 
just for more food, for more shoes or more textiles. You have to have some idea 
of what population you have to provide for. If we have to proceed to draw up a 
Third Five Year Plan, we have to think of the end period of the Third Plan, say 
seven years from now, and think of what the population of India is likely to be 
seven years from now. That is what we are providing for in our planning, the 
aim of the Third Plan. Whatever that population may be, you provide for ifr, you 
try to provide for it. You must remember that, first of all, food is the first absolute 
necessity, first article. Other necessary articles, well, it is clothing or housing, 
education, health, all those are governed by our population figure at the end of 
that period. Then you come back. You come back and see in providing for that 
population, let us say, whatever it may be — say textiles, how much do you 
require? How can you produce that, produce the machines that will produce 

62. N.D. Sahukar had recommended a tenfold expansion of geological exploration. 
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that? You come back to machine building. What kind of scientific apparatus? 
How can you have technically trained men for that? So, you work backwards 
and forwards for specific physical targets. 

There w as an argument sometime ago whether planning should be financial 
or physical? It is a rather ridiculous argument. Planning is always physical, in 
terms of physical needs, but is also always governed by resources. You cannot 
plan in the air. You plan for the physical needs of the population. You are limited 
in that planning by your resources, naturally, you cannot plan. But physical 
targets are the real thing in planning although the others are conditional factors 
and you have to plan again, because one thing needs the other. As I have pointed 
out, you go backward and forward and in the ultimate analysis it depends on 
the quality of the people you have got — their working capacity, their intellectual 
capacity, their integrity, their determination to achieve, that is the basic factor. 
Money is important but it is secondary. It is the people that the training of 
people and their determination to achieve something that counts ultimately. 

Now you said something about resources, about the rural sector and all 
that. I am not going into that. But I am just giving you an instance which is 
partly in support of this. As you said, Mr. President, there is no doubt that 
various schemes that we have put through, canals, waterways, etc., because of 
these river valley schemes have increased the productive capacity of land greatly 
in those areas. No doubt about it. That is why you put them in. Now when we 
go in and put a betterment tax on the land thus effected, there is a protest made, 
and not only protest made but political parties encourage this protest and in 
fact organise agitations against such betterment levies , 63 as in the Punjab at the 
present moment. Well, I suppose the political party’s chief function is, if it is in 
opposition, to oppose. But when those political parties talk loudly in terms of 
five year plan and the support they are going to give and cooperate and then in 
practice coming in the way all the time. There is some contradiction between 
these two approaches. It is patent that if we spent hundreds of crores of rupees 
on bettering agricultural conditions, we must realise something from those 
bettered conditions, otherwise we remain where we are. In fact, we do not 
remain there. We go back. And yet these things are taken up. I am just giving 
you a single example, I will give you many more. While cooperation is promised, 
in actual fact, not only political parties but groups or others who are affected 
looking after their own narrow interest and not over wider field, far from 
cooperating, they withdraw into their shells. 

I might mention that in your address you said something about giganticism. 
When I said our people and our Governments are beginning to think too much 

63. See item 1, p. 6, fn 9. 
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in terms of very big schemes, they should think in terms of small schemes. 
Well, afterwards when I go, let us say of laying the foundation stone of some 
big schemes, you said again, “a gigantic scheme! Why do you go to the big 
schemes?” The fact of the matter is that one has to march all along the line. We 
must have gigantic schemes. Suppose we have, as we are having, building, a 
machine-making factory or a plant, which is a gigantic scheme. I can’t have the 
capacity to make a big iron and steel plant, unless I have a big plant to make 
that plant. We have to have gigantic schemes. Nevertheless, it is true that keeping 
that in view one begins to think too much on big lines when it is possible to do 
with smaller schemes. And in fact, preferably, I should like the approach to be 
that a big gigantic scheme only when it is proved essential, where it can be. 
Where you can have smaller schemes, take the smaller schemes. Then there is, 
apart from the practical aspects of this, which are important, there is the 
psychological aspect. At any rate, it appeals to me. One of the biggest recent 
conflicts in modem life is between the tendency for concentration, concentration 
of everything — concentration of power, of money, of economic power, political 
power, of too much centralisation. I object to concentration of power, wherever 
I can avoid and prevent it. I do not like concentration of power in the hands of 
private industry, monopolies of power. I think it is harmful, fatal for society. 
That is my chief objection to, what is called private enterprise. I am not against 
private enterprise at all. But where it leads to too much concentration, it is 
dangerous for society. It may even be bad in the public hands if you like, but 
not to that extent, it can never be to that extent. So I am against this. I think 
even political power should be, as far as possible, decentralized — certainly 
economic power of all kinds. But the whole trend of modem life and activity is 
to centralise them. So we have to find the balance between the two. We cannot 
have weak Governments, decentralisation all round, the Govemnent will fade 
away and we will be overcome by adverse forces. So one of the big problems 
of modern life is this problem of how, on the one hand, the necessity of 
centralisation, on the other, the equal necessity of decentralisation. How to 
balance the two? Because freedom lies in decentralisation, broadly speaking. 
So in fact, the rule should be that where the big scheme is essential, well, you 
must have it. But try and try to have small schemes as much as possible. And of 
course, however many big schemes you may have, the need for middle and 
small industry is obvious. It is a colossal need — a colossal room for it . 64 In fact. 


64. In his presidential address, N. D. Sahukar had complained that “no one except the promoter 
cares very much for medium-scale industries” and demanded that Government should 
clearly define medium-scale industries and support them fully. See The Hindustan Times , 
12 March 1959. 
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it is a big scheme that normally leads children and grand children of small 
industries that is spread out. 

Just one thing more and then I have finished. We draw these plans, five 
year plans and the like, and they have economic objectives. Sometimes political 
objectives are affected. But certainly they have and should have social objectives. 
You can’t separate some kind of economic outlook from the social objectives 
of a society or of a country. And today social objectives become more and more 
important, you cannot ignore them. Then it is not like that whether you like 
them or not. You cannot ignore the thinking of the world, thinking of that 
everyone recognises, so the necessity for social justice. Even that is becoming 
rather old fashioned, if I may say so. The word, the ideal is not old fashioned 
but repetition of it. That is, the social justice is not now considered to be adequate 
in a kind of goody goody” sense that you are good to your employers. 

That is no longer adequate. And so you see idea is changed and we have to 
keep pace with them or keep ahead with them and of the basic idea of today is 
Equality of opportunity for human beings”. I do not say equality for everybody 
because people are not essentially equal. They differ in abilities, this and that. 
But equality opportunity for every person— that is a basic idea of the age and 
we must work to that end. It takes time and we have to function with this vast 
population of nearly four hundred million. And we cannot think in taking away 
one group and making a little progress or giving the employment to a few 
hundred thousand persons. We have always to think in terms of those of nearly 
four hundred million people and think of them, not only in every capacity as 
producers as consumers, as people when we have to educate and as people who 
educate us. Because all this traffic has to be two way traffic. Not some people 
at the top telling them what to do. And then again I have referred in the recent 
addresses of mine of several occasions — even the deeper issues — call them 
what you like, moral, spiritual, ethical if you like, there is something rather 
apart from purely religious in the narrow sense, and I do feel that we should 
keep that aspect in view lest fundamentally we go astray. 

Thank you. 
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143. To N.R. Pillai: Supporting FICCI for Afro-Asian 
Economic Conference 65 

Two or three days ago, the new President of the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce & Industry 66 came to see me. He spoke to me about holding an 
Afro-Asian Economic Conference in India next year. This was in continuation 
of the conference held at Cairo. 6 ^ 

2. His chief concern was that we should assure him of some financial 
help. 

3. Thus far we have heard of these conferences held under entirely 
different auspices. Now that the sponsors are the Indian Chambers of Commerce 
& Industry, I think it will be a good thing if this is held in Delhi. Indeed, we can 
hardly get out of it. I think also that we should help them to some extent, though 
to what extent I cannot suggest. Could you kindly consult the Finance Ministry 
about it? 


1 44. To Jagjivan Ram: Railway Workshops Too Expensive 68 

March 17, 1959 

My dear Jagjivan Ram, 

I enclose papers about the Amritsar Workshop. I am doing so because it was at 
my instance that these workshops were transferred to the Railways. The Punjab 
Government did not want to do so. Now as a result of this, the Punjab 
Government is asked to pay rupees sixteen lakhs more for various articles being 
made for Bhakra-Nangal. I presume that if they had kept the Workshops 
themselves, they would have been spared this extra charge except, perhaps, for 
some minor additions on account of the rise in the price of stores. 

This raises two questions at least. One is our taking these Workshops on 
almost false pretences and that surely is not a good thing. The second is that the 
Railways do everything in a much more expensive way than others. I have 
often complained of the P.W.D. for their various charges for supervision, etc.. 


65. Note, 16 March 1959. 

66. Madanmohan R. Ruia. 

67. The Economic Conference for Afro-Asian Countries was held at Cairo from 8 to 1 1 
December 1958. 

68. Letter to the Union Minister of Railways. File No. 17(68)/56-61-PMS. Also available in 
JN Collection. 
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adding to the cost of buildings. Now I am coming to realise that the Railways 
are at least as bad. if not worse. I think that this whole structure of the Railways 
doing works will have to be examined. We just cannot get along if everything it 
priced so high and all kinds of overhead charges are added on to everything 
that it made. 

More especially. I just cannot understand the two charges mentioned in 
Shah Nawaz Khan's 69 letter about the increase due to supervision charges and 
the increase due to the valuation of the buildings. As for the second matter, this 
is a separate thing which may be dealt with by you separately. 

I am interested in this particular case as I was concerned with it. But I am 
equally interested in the expensive way that the Railways carry out their works. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


145. To K.D. Malaviya: Locating a Pipe Fabricating Mill 70 

The Cabinet has approved of the proposal to establish a pipe fabricating mill 
and further agreed that the Hindustan Steel Limited should proceed with the 
negotiations. Only the location and the management were not decided, and it 
was suggested that these points should be examined and the management were 
not decided, and it was suggested that these points should be examined and a 
fresh paper prepared. 

2. It is not quite clear to me why for administrative or other reasons, the 
Oil and Natural Gas Commission should directly deal with this matter. It may 
be better perhaps. The matter can be considered afresh in the Cabinet when the 
location and the management questions are considered. I cannot change the 
Cabinet’s decision myself. 

3. I agree that negotiations should go on without waiting for the other 
matters to be settled. 

4. The Cabinet has suggested that these should be expedited. 


69. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Meerut. UP. 

70. Note, 18 March 1959. 
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146. To Louis Mountbatten: Oil Prospecting in India 71 

March 21, 1900 

[My dear Dickie,] 

Some days ago, I wrote to you a latter acknowledging your letter of the 5th 
February. 72 1 promised then to write further on the subject of oil in India. Forgive 
me for the delay in writing about this matter. Apart from heavy work, we have 
been involved in certain discussions about the oil position in India. These 
discussions are not over and will, no doubt, continue for a considerable time. 

We have had the advantage of discussing the oil position in India with 
some outstanding experts from the United States as well as British experts and 
Germans, Russians and Italians, as you know, we have the Assam Oil Company 
to deal with, and they are subsidiaries of the Burma Shell group. We meet them 
frequently. We have three refineries also run by various International oil 
combines. 

Some years ago we knew nothing about oil except what one had read in 
books. The position is somewhat different now. We have not only gained a 
good deal of experience in our dealings with those oil combines, but have also 
set up our own machinery for exploration and exploitation, with the help of 
foreign experts. We have built up an efficient Oil Commission 73 where a large 
number of bright young men (and women) have been trained, and they are 
doing good work. In fact, some of the biggest American experts who came here 
spoke highly of the work being done by these people in our Oil Commission. 

Having added to our knowledge about the way the big oil combines work, 
we have found that repeatedly we have been out-maneuvered and very unfair 
terms have been extracted from us because of our ignorance. Indeed, later when 
our knowledge grew, we brought this matter to the notice of those oil concerns 
and they had to agree even to some change in the contract previously made, 
although this did not go very far. You will know that there has been some 
outcry in various parts of the world against these big oil combines and the way 
they work. As a result of this outcry, these oil companies have been compelled 
to give a greater share of the profits to the country they work in. 


7 1 . Letter. K. D. Malaviya Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

72. See SWJN/SS/46/p. 662. 

73. Established in 1955, the Oil and Natural Gas Directorate was raised to the status of a 
Commission in 1956. 
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We made a contract some years ago with one of the big American combines 
for exploration of oil . 74 No success has attended their efforts yet and we have 
spent a good deal of money as our share of the loss incurred. Much later we 
found, to our surprise, that our liabilities were even greater than we had imagined. 

On the other hand, the work we took in hand ourselves, with the help of 
foreign experts (Russian and Rumanian) yielded unusual results in a relatively 
short time. This might have been pure luck, but inevitably this tipped the balance 
in favour of the State undertaking this type of work. We are now sure of oil in 
a part of Assam and in Cambay in Gujarat in Western India. We do not yet 
know the quantity of oil that might be obtained. This cannot be proved without 
further drillings which we are undertaking now. I cannot speak with any certainty, 
but it appears to be highly likely that we shall find a good deal of oil in those 
particular regions. There are some other broad regions where there is a likelihood 
of big oilfields being discovered. 

Some delays occurred because we did not have enough drills. We are getting 
some more very soon. Even so, we have worked with greater speed than the big 
oil companies. Why this is so I cannot say. It might be that we were more eager 
and anxious for results. Indeed, some of our newly trained young men are so 
full of enthusiasm that it does one good to meet them. One important 
development has been that while the foreign companies practically never trained 
our people, now we have got hundreds of them being trained and doing good 
work. 

I might say that we have had no special aid from the Soviet Union in this 
matter. We have bought some drills from them, the payment to be spread out 
over a number of years. That is all the help we have got. 

We cannot be certain about the future. But we certainly hope to be able to 
produce enough oil in the next five years to meet our own requirements and 
possibly even to export a little. 

I have mentioned all this to indicate to you what the present position is and 
this naturally governs our thinking. That thinking has been conditioned partly 
by the raw deals we have had from the big oil companies, partly by the general 
reputation these oil companies have got of creating monopolies and profiting 
by them, partly by the partial success which we have attained by working directly 
in exploration and exploitation. One result of this partial success has been to 
bring down the oil companies to a lower level of argument. Having realised 
that we can do the job ourselves, they cannot easily hold us to ransom. If we 
succeed in producing oil in adequate quantities in the course of the next three 

74. GOI had entered into collaboration with the Standard Vacuum Oil Company of USA. 
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years or perhaps less, this will give us enough money for further exploration 
and development. In fact, the business will become self-financing. This is not 
by any means wishful thinking, though, of course, there is always an element 
of uncertainty about it. 

Having said all this, I shall refer to the other side of the picture which has 
been fully dealt with in the note you have sent me. Even if we succeed in 
getting adequate quantities of oil and in getting enough profit out of it for 
further advance, our needs for capital are very great. Why then should we tie 
up the income from oil and not be able to use it for the purpose? Therefore, it 
might be advantageous to get private capital for this purpose so that our general 
resources would grow for those other purposes also. There is certainly something 
in this argument as our demands are very great. Therefore, we do not rule out 
this possibility. Much will depend upon the kind of terms we get, that is, private 
enterprise will not be debarred. But, in any event, we shall certainly continue 
State enterprise in oil exploration and exploitation in the fields we have chosen 
already and perhaps in some other fields too. But India is a big country and it 
might be possible to have both. This is what you have suggested at the conclusion 
of the note you have sent me. We shall keep this in mind, but it is true that our 
inclination is to spread State enterprise in this field as much as possible. That is 
also the broad policy which we have laid down. 

You refer to the dangers of an ever increasing dependence on the Communist 
Bloc. There can hardly be that danger because our dependence on other countries 
is now and will be in the future far greater. Thus far the so-called aid we have 
received from the Soviet Union is for particular industries and we have been 
completely satisfied with the work they have done. The aid really means long- 
term credit at relatively low rates of interest. I have found that the Russians pay 
particular attention to training our own young men. To some extent, this is 
being done by others also now. 

You refer in your letter to the Managing Director of the Shell Group, H. 
Wilkinson, coming to India. " I shall certainly meet him if he comes here. We 
have open minds and naturally wish to take advantage of every opportunity to 
further the process of industrialisation in India. 


[Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru] 


75. H. Wilkinson ( 1903-1986); British oil executive; held senior positions in the Shell Group; 
UK Government Petroleum Representative in Washington, 1941-45, retired in 1964. 
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147. To K.D. Malaviya: Buying Oil India Shares 76 


March 23, 1959 


My dear Malaviya, 

Your letter of March 23. 77 1 agree with you that you should write to the Chief 
Minister of Assam and tell him that we have carefully considered his proposal 
and feel that it is not feasible or desirable in the present circumstances. You 
may give him some of the reasons for this. Tell him that the proposal was 
considered both by the Planning Commission and the Government. So far as 
the Government of India are concerned, we have decided to provide the 
necessary funds. The Assam Government have no spare funds, and if they can 
find some spare funds, it will be far better to utilise them in other development 
schemes in Assam. So far as the oil is concerned, the Assam Government will, 
of course, get the royalties and other benefits from it. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


148. To V. T. Krishanamachari: Building Roads to End 
Cement Glut 78 

March 31, 1959 

My dear V. T., 

There is, I believe, a glut in cement now, and I am told that many cement 
factories are not even working fully. I suppose this is partly due to the lack of 
iron. When there is a little more iron available, the cement would also be used 
for our roads? We could speed up the road programme and use up the available 
cement. We may not be able to get it so easily later. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


76. Letter. File No. 17 (290)/58-69-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

77. Malaviya had enclosed a note objecting to the Assam Government’s proposal to buy 
shares of Oil India Private Limited. 

78. Letter. File No. 17(190)/56-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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(d) Labour 


149. To G.B. Pant: Domestic Workers 79 

I had a deputation from the Domestic Workers’ Union two or three days ago. 80 
They gave me the attached papers. 81 

2. It seems to me that these domestic servants deserve help and some 
legislation to protect their minimum rights. 82 In some States of India, especially 
Bombay, there is such legislation. I would very much like something of that 
kind to be undertaken by us. 83 


(e) Food and Agriculture 

150. To Basiswar Sen: Finances for Laboratory at 
Almora 84 


March 3, 1959 

My dear Boshi, 

I was delighted to meet you in Lucknow 85 and to learn of your latest success. I 

think this has great possibilities and I hope that you will get full cooperation of 
the Food & Agriculture Ministry in this matter. 

79. Note, 16 March 1959. 

80. A large number of domestic servants in Delhi struck work on 19 March in sympathy with 
the 2 1 -day old hunger strike by Sham Singh, General Secretary of the All India Domestic 
Servants Union, outside Parliament House, demanding legislation “to save the 80 lakh 
neglected domestic servants from their corrupt employers”. 

8 1 . Abid Ali, the Deputy Minister of Labour, informed the Lok Sabha on 19 March, of their 
demands: eight hours working day, weekly holiday, free medical treatment with pay, 
servants quarters, one month’s severance pay, one month’s annual paid leave, holidays 
for festivals, bonus, and so on. 

82. Abid Ali said that State Governments did not favour legislation lest it lead to large-scale 
retrenchment. 

83. Gulzarial Nanda, Union Minister of Labour and Employment, assured the Lok Sabha on 
19 March that something had to be done “by law or by social action” and that it was 
difficult to bind down Parliament without any previous consideration of the matter.” 
On 26 March he declared in the Lok Sabha: “We propose to explore the feasibility of any 
kind of regulation...” 

84. Letter. 

85. Nehru visited Lucknow on 1 and 2 March 1959. See also the next item. 
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I am sending you a draft for rupees five thousand. This is not only a token 
of appreciation of the good work you have been doing, but a small sum to help 
you in this work. You will use it at your discretion. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


151. To A.P. Jain: Finances for Laboratory at Almora 86 


March 3, 1959 


My dear Ajit, 

Boshi Sen has been doing good work in his laboratory in Almora. The latest 
example of this was shown to us in Lucknow recently when we were there, and 
I was glad to find that you wanted to take full advantage of this. I hope you will 
be able to help him in every way. I learn that he is always rather hard up and his 
work suffers because of lack of finances. This should not happen because the 
work he does, is of national importance. I hope you will be able to help him. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


86. Letter to the Union Minister of Food and Agriculture. File No. 31(70)/58-71-PMS. Also 
available in JN Collection and A.P. Jain Papers, NMML. 
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152. To G.B. Pant: Food Prices in Madhya Pradesh 87 

20th March. 1959 

My dear Pantji, 

I gave you a letter from Kailas Nath Katju about wheat prices.' He telephoned 
to me last night on the same subject. He was evidently worried and said that his 
Ministers and others were equally worried. Lest we may come to a final decision 

You Said It 

By LAXMAN 



/ say, I'm really feeling hungry, you know! 

(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 2 MARCH 1959) 

87. Letter. File No. 31(25)/56-54-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

88. K.N. Katju was worried about both high and low food prices. In his letter of 1 8 March he 
protested that the minimum wheat price of Rs 13-8-0 was “wholly inadequate in Madhya 
Pradesh” for the producers. He estimated a deficit in production of about 75,000 tons for 
1958-1959 while it was already 3,21,000 tons in 1957-1958. The current wheat price 
according to him was Rs 16 to 19 per maund. Accordingly, the Madhya Pradesh Farmers 
Forum, inaugurated by Punjabrao Deshmukh, Union Minister of State for Agriculture, 
demanded on 28 February a minimum price of Rs 16 to 19 per maund, and other farmers 
organizations made similar demands. The Congress party organisation had demanded 
Rs 20. Katju suggested the compromise figure of Rs 1 5, at best four or eight annas less. 
At all events, the ban on wheat exports outside the state should be retained to prevent a 
price rise. 
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You Said It 

By LAXMAN 



/ came to return the sugar, the tea and the rice 
I borrowed— could I take them back, please, till next month? 

(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA. 4 MARCH 1959) 

before giving them a hearing, I told him that we would like him to come here to 
have a talk about this matter. 

Apart from this food matter, I am rather concerned at what appears to be a 
steadily deteriorating situation in Madhya Pradesh, both in regard to the 
Government and the Congress . 89 There is an element of slow disintegration 
with no guiding hand. We should at least give thought to these matters. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


89. See item 45. 

90. Nehru informed A. P. Jain on the same day that Katju and his Ministers were greatly 
worried and wanted to meet them before wheat prices were finalised. 
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153. To A.P. Jain: Cooperatives and Bureaucracy 91 

March 25, 1959 

My dear Ajit, 

A few days ago I met a deputation from the District Farmers Forum of 
Muzaffamagar. I enclose a memorandum they gave me. 

I am much troubled by the fact that cooperative societies everywhere are 
coming up against our old system. I receive numerous letters asking me when 
the laws governing cooperatives will be changed. The other day I had a curious 
case from the Punjab which I referred to the Punjab Government. 

These Muzaffamagar people complained of the way honorary workers were 
thrust by the U.P. Government on cooperatives and the honorary secretaries 
provided came in the way of work and there was a great deal of corruption and 
bribery. 

They mentioned the name of one Raghuraj Swarup of Muzaffamagar, who 
apparently bosses everything in Cooperation and Warehousing and does a lot 
of harm. 

I do think that we must get a move on about proper cooperative laws. 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter I am sending Sampurananand. 92 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 


154. To Sampurnanand: Cooperatives and Bureaucracy 93 


March 25, 1959 


My dear Sampurnanand, 

I had a visit from a deputation of the members of the District farmers Forum of 
Muzaffamagar a few days ago. They complained of various matters. But one 
thing I should like to draw your attention to is their complaint about cooperatives. 
They said that while we are laying great stress on the development of 
cooperatives, the law governing them is all the time coming in the way. Also 
that all kinds of officials and honorary secretaries were thrust down upon them, 
making it impossible for the cooperative to function as a cooperative. Further 
there was a great deal of corruption and bribery in them. 

91. Letter. A.P. Jain Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

92. See the next item. 

93. Letter. A.P. Jain Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 
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I do feel that all our policy about cooperatives will not make a head way 
unless we change our present laws relating to them and further lessen official 
intervention in them very greatly. A cooperative must necessarily be left to the 
members without official intrusion. 

The Muzaffamagar people mentioned to me the case of one Raghuraj 
Swarup of Muzaffamagar who, according to them, bossed everything — 
cooperatives and warehousing, with the most unfortunate results. 

Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

155. To A.P. Jain: Implementing Nagpur Resolution 94 

March 30, 1959 

My dear Ajit, 

Dhebarbhai has drawn my attention to a part of the Nagpur Resolution on 
Agrarian Pattern. This runs as follows: 

“6. Every effort should be made to bring the uncultivated and waste land 
into cultivation. The Central Government should appoint a committee to devise 
suitable measures for the cultivation of this land.” 95 

We should try to give effect to the Congress Resolution. What do you 
propose to do about it? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


94. Letter. 

95. For full resolution, see SWJN/SS/46/pp. 173-174. 
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(f) Education 


156. Olympic Games 96 

Excellence in games and athletics does not merely mean getting some prizes, 
but is intimately connected with the physical well-being of the nation. If we set 
high standards, a few reach the highest standard, but the others also raise 
themselves on the physical level. 

We have to progress in India on many fronts, indeed all of them, and more 
or less simultaneously. There can be no doubt that our physical standards are 
low. They are low not only because an under-developed country tends to have 
low standards, but also because of lack of opportunity and training. World 
standards are set today by the Olympic Games, and these affect all the other 
standards. I think that it is important that we should develop our Olympic Games 
and that the public should take interest in them and contribute to them. 

I hope, therefore, that the Council of the Indian Olympic Association will 
receive this generous cooperation from our public. 


157. To Nardev Shastri Vedtirth: Visiting Gurukul Kangri 97 

JW 6, 1959 

3TTW 20 *FT TO I 3F ^ ^ I '3fFTT f^JT Sflfrq 

3119^ M cfiT 3TSRTT I ^ijpT f^T Ft *Ft ■3TN^' ft^t I STRIT 

+<11 13 •SlftW ^t cfFT ■3TFS, SIFT jlMct f WJit <ftT % 

^7T 3^3 =h6 T 1l FFTT ^ I 'TFT ^Rll ^IrT STRj' H9 cRF I ’3TT5TT 

96. Appeal for the Olympic Flag Week, 6 March 1959. File No.9/2/59-PMS. Also available 
in JN Collection. 

At the request of the President of Indian Olympic Association, Yadavendra Singh, 
Nehru issued this appeal for the Olympic Flag Week, 1 to 7 March 1959. 

97. Letter to Nardev Shastri Vedtirth, Chancellor, Gurukul Kangri University, Jwalapur. 
Hardwar. 

98. Nardev Shastri (1880-1962); bom Narsingh (Narasimha) Rao in Shedam village in 
Hyderabad; educated in Poona and Lahore; took the degrees “Shastri” from Punjab 
University and “Vedtirth” from Calcutta University; pursued an academic career from 
1907 at the Gurukul Kangri, Hardwar eventually becoming the Chancellor or Kulapati: 
participated in the freedom movement; UP MLA, 1952-57. 
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TRtTT I fa t 13 3#f ^ 3TT tfcf I 3TFT W^-TTf $ %JT7T t fa $ 
3TT% 3FT WTT l" 


3TPTET 


[Translation begins: 


March 6, 1959 


Dear Nardevji, 100 

I have received your letter dated February 20. It is true that I accepted the 
invitation to visit the Gurukul so that I may get an opportunity to meet you. It 
has been a long time since I met you last. I hope that I am able to come there on 
April 13, but as you know I can never say anything with certainty. One never 
knows what may occur till then. I hope that I can come there on 13th April. You 
may announce it in the press that I will try to be there. 101 


Yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


Translation ends] 


158. To D.V. Subba Sastry: Free Education 102 


March 19, 1959 


Dear Shri Sastry, 

I have your letter of the 17th March. The report you refer to of the speech I 
delivered in Bombay is obviously not correct. What I had said was that our 
ideal should be to give free education in the primary and secondary stages and 
to give scholarships for future studies for deserving students. 103 When that 
ideal can be obtained fully, I cannot say at present. Certainly, it will not be 


99. Nehru went to Hardwar on 13 April 1959. 

1 00. See fn 98 in this section. 

101. See fn 99 in this section. 

102. Letter to D.V. Subba Sastry, MLC, Andhra Pradesh (Teachers). 

103. Nehru addressed a public meeting in Bombay on 9 March; he spoke at the Marathi 
Library on 10 March and laid the foundation stone of the IIT at Powai, see items 8. 1 13 
and 176. 
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wholly feasible in the Third Plan. Meanwhile, free and compulsory education 
will gradually increase from the bottom up. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


159. To K.L. Shrimali and Humayun Kabir: Acquiring 
India Office Archives 104 

Some years ago, Maulana Azad raised the question of the Library of the old 
India Office in London. There was some correspondence with the U.K. 
Government. They refused to part with it. I remember a detailed note being 
sent then to the U.K. Government by the Education Ministry. I do not know 
what happened afterwards. 

2. At first, the U.K. Government had, I believe, raised a plea that Pakistan 
was also concerned. That, of course, we admitted. Later, they refused to part 
with the Library. I suppose it is difficult for us at this stage to make the U.K. 
Government change its opinion or give up this very valuable Library, but I see 
no reason why we should agree to this. We should at least keep our claim fully 
alive and go on pressing it till such time as some other decision can be taken. 

3. I do not know which Ministry is dealing with this matter — the 
Education Ministry or the Ministry of S.R. and C.A. Probably, it is the latter 
Ministry. Anyhow, I am sending copies of this note to both the Ministers and 
would like to have their comments. 


160. To Humayun Kabir: Demanding India Office 
Archives 1 ” 

I do not think there is very much force in the argument you have put to the 
Speaker. It seems to me that by our remaining silent, we are practically giving 
up our claim to the India Office Library. I doubt if the Labour Government will 
make any difference in regard to this matter, but our submitting or remaining 
passive about it will certainly make a great difference. 


104. Note to K.L. Shrimali, Union Minister of Education, and Humayun Kabir, Minister of 
SR and CA, 21 March 1959. Humayun Kabir Papers, NMML. 

105. Note, 23 March 1959. 
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2. Also when we have already sent a formal note, I do not understand 
why you say that we have not been entering into formal negotiation. 

3. I think, therefore, that we should send formal communications to them, 
and continue to send them in spite of their categorical refusal. I remember the 
formal note we sent on one occasion. This was a long document and presented 
a careful argument. It is no good the UK Government saying “no” to an 
argument. They have to reply to it. 

161. To K.L. Shrimali: Boy Scouts and Girl Guides 106 

Soon after Independence, a great effort was made to bring together the three 
Boy Scouts and Girl Guides movements which existed in India then. This effort 
ultimately succeeded and, in November 1950, the Boy Scouts Association and 
the Hindustan Scouts Association merged in an all-India body called the Bharat 
Scouts and Guides. Later, the All India Girl Guides Association was also merged 
with the Bharat Scouts and Guides. 107 Government has been helping this. 

2. I now find that some little time ago, another Association was started, 
called the All India Boy Scouts Association. Some confusion is caused by these 
two Association and, in fact, I have myself got rather mixed up about this 
matter, not realising that they were two Associations. It is manifestly not desirable 
to have this rivalry. Some time ago, I met a deputation from the Bharat Scouts 
and Guides Association, and they pointed out to me the embarrassment caused 
to them by the fact of there being another such Association, which also tried to 
cultivate international contacts. 

3. I think that something should be done to put an end to this rivalry, 
which can only be wasteful on our energy. In any event, both the Central and 
the State Governments should officially recognise one body only. I should 
like you to look into this matter and write to me what is proposed to be done 
about it. 


106. Note, 25 March 1959. 

107. The All India Girls Guides Association was founded in 1916. It merged with Bharat 
Scouts and Guides in 1951. 
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162. To K.L. Shrimali: Spiritual Values in Education 108 


March 28, 1959 


My dear Shrimali, 

Your letter of the 27th March about asking Shri Sri Prakasaji to become 
Chairman of a Committee to consider the question of teaching moral and spiritual 
values in educational institutions. I do not know if you have already consulted 
the Home Minister. I am. therefore, sending your letter to him. The President's 
sanction will also, of course, have to be taken. 


You Said It 

6v LAXMAN 



Annihilation of desires, self abnegation and 

the relentless pursuit of spiritural values will lead to the salvation of the soul. 


(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 31 MARCH 1959) 


I have no objection to Sri Prakasaji being the Chairman provided that this 
does not mean his travelling about from Bombay. 109 And there is another aspect 
of the matter to which no doubt you have given consideration. The formation 
of such a Committee will have to be carefully thought out. Presumably, it will 

108. Letter. File No.40(178)/59-63-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

109. Sri Prakasa was Governor of Bombay at this time. 
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carefully include all religious groups in India or, at any rate, the principal ones. 
How exactly to form a Committee with all these people in it is not clear to 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


163. Youth Carnival: Inauguration Address 111 

NEHRU URGES SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE 
AMONG YOUNG PEOPLE 

NEW DELHI, March 29. 

Prime Minister Nehru yesterday asked the youth of the country not to run after 
security in life but leant to incur risks, both physically and mentally. 

Pandit Nehru, who was inaugurating a carnival organised by the Youth 
Hostels Association of India here, said that Indians were “by and large a stay- 
at-home people” desirous of too much of security. This mentality of security 
and looking for safe jobs, he said, was not a good mentality. “It is the mentality, 
not of the young, but of the old and the aged.” 

Pandit Nehru stressed the need for a spirit of adventure among young people 
and said that they must go out to mountains, unexplored areas and other difficult 
terrains. That would help them get out of physical and mental ruts. 

The youth of India today, he said, was so afraid of tackling difficulties that 
they tore up question papers in examinations because they were too difficult 
for them. “Then why have examinations at all?” he asked. 

In order to revitalise the life of the youth. Pandit Nehru said it was absolutely 
essential that they were taught to take risks. 

“One favourite pastime in some of the cities these days is going up and 
down in processions.” They would better go to the mountains and do it there. 
While that would give them the satisfaction of having taken out a procession 
they will also profit in many other ways, he said. 

110. The Committee on Religious and Moral Instruction was appointed by the Ministry of 
Education on 17 August 1959 with Sri Prakasa as Chairman, G C. Chatterjee, A.A.A. 
Fyzee as members, and P. N. Kirpal as Secretary. The Committee was to make 
rcommendations on including moral instruction in the curriculum. 

111. PT1 report of speech inaugurating a youth carnival. New Delhi, 28 March 1959. From 
the National Herald, 30 March 1959. 
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Pandit Nehru asked organisations like the Youth Hostels Association to 
"‘catch them young” and inculcate the much needed spirit of adventure in them. 

The Prime Minister referred to the “Bharat Darshan” tours under which 
people in parties of hundreds went round the country and said: “It is an 
extraordinarily good development. Almost evey second or third day I have 
batches of persons numbering about two hundred to a thousand coming to my 
house.” It was good sign, he said. 

Pandit Nehru turned down a suggestion made by Mrs. Humayun Kabir," 2 
president of the Youth Hostels Association. In her welcome speech earlier, that 
the Association should be helped by the Government. “It must make good itself 
without the least Government help,” he said. 

“The moment it leans on the Government its soul is lost,” he added. 

Giving a resume of the activities of the youth hostels movement, Mrs Kabir 
said that it was an international organization of young men which provided the 
meeting ground for people from various countries. 


164. To Prithvi Singh: Physical Culture Institute 113 


RRT 29, 1959 

far 

■3TTW 27 clicks 3FT TT f*RT, 3fft RRT ^ TiHR '»ft ^t 1 1 ^H^cTT f 

| cjf 3T3ft | OPT 3RTt TFTFT Ft ^rTT I, <FTlfc R7FT? 
MTqf^TF 3R fcHTT I, TFF ^ ^ 

#ft *1#^, 3TR ; jf^t-#-^t ^TF T^FTT vTT RTkTT 1 1 

^ 4M-1I3TT ^t TiTTMf % Ft TT=Fcft I vit #T ^PBt t, 

^PKt t *JT I gt 3TR 9T ^Rt^TT 1 1 | 3F 

3R?ft cRF I 

Sn^Rt jiRir t FST 3? -jfTT R '*TT vTFT ?Tft=F Ft% I 3FI7 TF 

Ft *19 k 1I F TTt -3R0T FPTT I FT. %TMT cEt ^T TFT f I FT ^RT 3 


1 1 2. Mrs Shanti Kabir. 

113. Letter. 
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3 TN 3 >t THR % 5 tFT $ 5 ^ ^IT ^ifF’T | If# tt^ ^fT ^TPT FTHT I 3R 3 vifrl*^ 

^T »ft ST^ Ft 1 1" 4 

3TTT^T 

[Translation begins: 

March 29, 1959 

Dear Prithvi Singh ji, 

I received your letter of the 27th and along with it the attached documents. 
I feel that the scheme that you have proposed is good and much benefit can be 
derived from it. Since Sardar Partap Singh Kairon has approved of it, there 
should not be any problem in starting it and the work can begin as soon as 
possible. 

Actually, such schemes cannot be evaluated on the basis of documents. 
Only those who put them into practice can run them properly or in a haphazard 
manner. I have confidence in you, therefore, I believe it will run properly. 

You have written that people from other parts of the country should also 
participate in it. If this is possible it would be good. I am sending the papers to 
Dr. Shrimali. In any case, you should start work in Punjab. It will be a big 
endeavour. Later other people can join in. 115 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Translation ends] 


114. Nehru wrote to K.L. Shrimali on the same day that apart from “rather flambuoyant 
language used, I think it is a good idea and it might produce results. I have, therefore, 
told Prithvi Singh to go ahead. He has suggested that some people from the rest of India 
should also join this centre or camp. This is for you to consider. It might be worthwhile 
to do so or, at any rate, give it a trial. Or, you might see the working of this camp for a 
while and then decide.” See also SWJN/SS/44/p. 482. 

115. See fn 114 in this section. 
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165. To K.L. Shrimali: Ensuring Discipline 


in Universities 




March 30, 1959 


My dear Shrimali, 

Your letter of March 26 with which you have sent me letters from 
C.D. Deshmukh and N. K. Sidhanta. 117 I entirely agree with what they have 
written and what you say. This is indeed a most distressing symptom. I agree 
also that this has deeper roots than merely academic ones. 


116. Letter. File No. 40(178)/59-63-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

117. N. K. Sidhanta, the Vice Chancellor of Calcutta University, had written to C. D. Deshmukh, 
the UGC Chairman, on 22 March 1959 that some students turned violent because they 
did not like questions in the chemistry examination. So, Deshmukh wrote to Shrimali on 
24 March that “indiscipline and criminality amongst students has little, if any, connection 
with academic reasons, and reflects the steadily deteriorating sense of law and orderliness 
in the body politic. That the law-abiding majority is a conniving spectator, if not an 
unconvinced abettor, is not to be wondered at. But they get increasingly demoralised by 
the failure of the political authorities to take stem measures and their tendency often to 
sympathise with the students rather than the University authorities.” 


You Said It 


8y LAXMAN 



Borrowed it from the museum. In case the boys find the paper stiff! 
(FROM TIMES OF INDIA, 27 MARCH 1959) 
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It is worth remembering, however, that this tendency to hooliganism and 
juvenile delinquency is not merely an Indian phenomenon. In various forms it 
has appeared in many European countries. We produce our own version of it. 
Of course we should give our full support to the university authorities in dealing 
with it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

166. To Anthony S. de Mello: Sports Facilities 118 

March 31, 1959 

Dear Mr. de Mello,"’ 

Thank you for your letter of the 19th March, 1959. You wrote to me about this 
project of a stadium in Delhi some time ago, and I sent you a reply. You do not 
refer to that reply at all and I wonder if you received it. 

I am certainly interested in the development of sports in India, and I think 
that a really big stadium, suitable for olympiads, would be an acquisition in 
Delhi. But, reading through the papers you have sent me and the constant 
reference to me and to a Nehru Era, has an unfortunate effect upon me. Even 
previously when you wrote to me, I told you that I would not be agreeable to 
my name being used in this connection. I know that my name has been used 
elsewhere against my wishes. There is no reason why this kind of thing should 
be perpetuated. I have laid great stress everywhere that the names of people 
who are alive, should not be used in such ways. 

A Master Plan for Delhi has been in preparation for the last year or two. 120 
It is likely to be ready in June. Nothing that does not fit into that Plan, is going 
to be agreed to. I do not know how your proposal for a big stadium city can fit 
in with it. Also, I am not clear as to whether a stadium next to Rajghat would be 
at all appropriate. 


118. Letter. 

1 19. Anthony Stanislaus de Mello ( 1900-1961); Indian cricket administrator, secretary, BCCI, 
1928-29 and 1937-38; and its president, 1946-47 and 1950-51; founder secretary, CCI, 
1937; organising secretary, first Asian Games, 1951; involved in the building of Braboume 
Stadium and Vallabhbhai Patel Stadium in Bombay, and the National Sports Club of 
India, Delhi. 

120. A Master Plan was approved in 1962. 
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Your proposal to raise large sums of money in the United States for this 
purpose and in my name, also does not appeal to me. This kind of begging- 
bowl business in these countries is not at all attractive. As a matter of fact, we 
are trying to raise very large sums of money as credits and loans for our major 
plans. 

1 like your enthusiasm, but I have written to you frankly as 1 feel about this 
matter. 

I am sending your letter and papers to the Education Minister who deals 
with sports etc. 


Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


167. To V.T. Krishnamachari: Help to Backward States 121 


March 31. 1959 


My dear V.T, 

I am sending you a letter from our Education Minister, Dr. Shrimali. This matter 
of giving additional assistance for educational purpose to backward States, 
was considered by the Cabinet on more than one occasion, and we were clearly 
of opinion that this help should be given to them. I do not, therefore, understand 
why the Planning Commission is reluctant to agree to this, more especially 
when no additional funds have been asked for. Will you please let me know ? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


121. Letter. FileNo.17 (190V56-59-PMS Also available in JN Collection 
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(g) Culture 

168. To Giani Gurmukh Singh Musafir: Sahitya Akademi 
Prizes 122 

3rd March 1959 

My dear Musafirji, 

I have your letter of the 2nd March about the Sahitya Akademi prize. “ Naturally, 
I am not competent to judge of books in Punjabi. We have to rely on the advice 
of those who are considered to be competent to do so. Ultimately the choice is 
made by the General Council of the Sahitya Akademi. That Council met and 
came to decisions which have been given effect to. 124 

Thus unless the Council itself meets again and considers this matter, it is 
not clear what can be done about it. Meanwhile, however, I am referring this to 
the Vice-President of the Akademi for such steps as may be possible now in 
regard to consulting opinion. 12 ' 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 22. Letter to the President, Punjab PCC, and Lok Sabha MP from Amritsar. File No. S.A. 1 10/ 
8, Sahitya Akademi Records. Also available in File No. 40(7)/59-63-PMS and JN 
Collection. 

1 23. Gurmukh Singh Musafir, had written that for two successive years no Punjabi book had 
been awarded the Sahitya Akademi prize on the plea that none had been “considered as 
of outstanding merit" and stated that “it was a great slur on the Punjabi writers and their 
laudable achievements during these years." He mentioned a book entitled Sassi-Hashim, 
a “600-page high-level literary research and critical assessment of a popular Indian 
romance (Sassi Punnu), a great Sufi poet (Syed Hashim Shah) and a beloved Punjabi 
classic ( Has ham* s Sassi)" written by Professor Hamam Singh Shan of the Punjab 
University and published by the Punjabi Sahity a Akademi. Musafir sent his own copy of 
the book together with some opinions of the top-most critics and scholars for Nehru to 
read. 

124. K.R. Kripalani. the Secretary of the Sahitya Akademi. wrote to S. Radhaknshnan. the 
Vice President of the .Akademi, on 5 March 1959. that Hamam Singh Shan had been 
lobbying with political leaders to force the Sahitya Akademi to re-open the issue. Kripalani 
felt, Radhakrishnan and Nehru agreed, that doing so would set a bad precedent. 

125. Kripalani wrote to Nehru on 8 February 1960 that, after Hamam Singh had met him in 
1958, he had the “impertinence" to go to the Vice-Presidemt, S Radhakrishan “to canvass 
for the award." This had annoyed the Vice President, and the Executive Board decided 
unanimously in January 1959 that no award be given for Punjabi that year. This was 
reiterated in December 1959. 
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169. To Humayun Kabir: The Three Akademies 126 

March 6, 1959 

My dear Humayun, 

Your letter of the 6th March. 127 1 shall certainly see Rahman’s 128 model of the 
building for the three Academies. 

I think ‘Rabindra Bhavan’ is an appropriate name for this building. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


170. To Krishna Kripalani: Attending Soviet Writers’ 
Congress 129 


March 7, 1959 

My dear Krishna, 

I have received the following telegram from Moscow. 

Honoured to ask Mr. Krishna Kripalani, Secretary Sahitya Akademi, be 
our guest Third Congress Soviet Writers opening Moscow March 30. All 
expenses two weeks stay passage to Moscow and back covered by USSR 
Writers’ Union. Please confirm acceptance possible departure date. With all 
respect — Boris Polevoi Secretary Board USSR Writers Union Moscow. 

I showed this to Dr. Radhakrishnan this evening and asked for his advice. 
He said that if the telegram had come from the Soviet Academy, we should 
certainly have accepted the invitation. But he was a little doubtful of this as the 


126. Letter. File No.45(5) /57-63-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

127. Kabir had written that Rahman’s model of the building was ready for Nehru’s final 
approval. He proposed to name it Rabindra Bhavan after Rabindranath Tagore. 

128. Habib Rahman (1915-1995); senior architect, PWD, 1953-70, and chief architect of the 
CPWD, New Delhi, 1970-74; the buildings he designed include Dak Tar Bhavan (1954), 
the Posts and Telegraph building, the Auditor and General Comptroller’s Office (1958), 
Rabindra Bhavan (1961), the World Health Organisation Building (1963), the multi- 
storey flats at Ramakrishnapuram (1965), the Curzon Road Hostel ( 1967), the Indraprastha 
Bhavan(1968), Patel Bhavan (1972). 

129. Letter. File No. 40(7) /59-63-PMS. Also available in JN Collection and File No. SA 80 
B, Part I, Secretary’s Tour Abroad, Sahitya Akademi Records. 
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telegram had come from the Writers’ Union. 130 You will remember the difficulties 
that the Indian Delegation had at the Tashkent Conference. 131 

Then the question arose as to whether it was at all convenient for you to go 
to Moscow in view of your proposed visit to the US. Therefore, we are first to 
find out whether a visit to Moscow will be feasible or not, and then to decide 
about its desirability. If the dates are suitable, it should not be difficult for you 
to go to the US via Moscow. If not, then the question of accepting it does not 
arise. 132 

You might consult Dr. Radhakrishnan and let me know. 

I am leaving Delhi tomorrow morning, returning on the 1 1th evening. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


171. At AIFACS: On Architecture 133 

Mr. Chairman and friends, 

I have come here for a brief while this morning just to wish those people who 
are attending this Seminar, and specially our younger architects, wish them 
success in the talks here and success meaning thereby a new fermentation taking 
place in the minds of this generation leading to more suitable, more well, types 
of architecture which are, which fit in with conditions today and yet are things 
of beauty. 

130. A union of professional writers in the USSR, founded in 1932. 

131. The Second Asian- African Writers’ Conference was held in October 1958 in Tashkent. 
See also SWJN/SS/42/pp. 214-215. 

132. Nehru’s telegram sent to the embassy at Moscow on 18 March said: “Thank you for your 
message inviting our Secretary of Sahitya Akademi, Krishna Kripalani, to third Congress 
Soviet Writers. I have conveyed your message to him. He thanks you for it and would 
have gladly accepted it, but he regrets he is unable to do so on the dates you suggest as 
he is leaving India for a tour of South-East Asia, Japan and later America. It is not 
possible for him to upset these arrangements which have already been made.” 

1 33 Speech at the inauguration of a seminar and exhibition of architecture organised by the 
Lalit Kala Akademi at the All India Fine Arts and Crafts Society! AIFACS), New Delhi, 
17 March 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

The exhibits included photographs and models, plans and maps. Among the American 
exhibits were photographs of the award winning works of the American Institute of 
Architects. In this exhibition, the future development of Delhi was presented in the form 
of a progression through the city by Gordon Cullen, an English architect. The exhibition 
was to remain open till 28 March. 
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Now, Mr. Humayun Kabir referred to the great temples of the South and 
Taj Mahal. Well, they are very beautiful and some of the temples of the South, 
however, repel me in spite of their beauty. I just cannot stand them, why I do 
not know, I cannot explain that, but they are oppressive, they suppress my 
spirit. They do not allow me to rise, to keep me down, dark corridors. I like the 
sun and air, not dark corridors, as far as I can. 

However, architecture today can hardly be thought of well, broadly speaking, 
in terms of the Taj Mahal. The Taj Mahal is, of course, one of the most beautiful 
things anywhere and it is a delight to the eye and to the spirit to see it. It 
represented as all architecture represents to a large extent, the age in which it 
grew. You cannot isolate architecture from the age, from the social conditions, 
from the thinking, from the objectives and ideals, of that particular age. In an 
age, which is rapidly changing like our present age or like the last few generations 
in fact, since the industrial revolution came in, necessarily that had a powerful 
effect on agriculture — I am sorry, on architecture. I have too much agriculture 
in my mind. (Laughter) 

Mr. Kabir referred to the static condition in regard to architecture in India 
in the last 200, 300 years. That really was a reflex of the static condition of the 
Indian mind, or Indian conditions; everything was static, not a question of 
architecture being static, here of course, that does not mean that a country can 
never be completely static, their bright individuals and bright movements but 
taking as a whole, India was static. In fact, India was static before that. In fact, 
without being very accurate or precise, architecturally considered, for the last 
few hundred years, India was static. And the great buildings which you admire 
really date back to a considerable time. And even before the British came here, 
we had become static. In fact, the British came because we were static. (Laughter) 
A society which ceases to change, ceases to go ahead necessarily becomes 
weak, and it is an extraordinary thing how that weakness comes out in all forms 
of creative activity. You see that weakness in our literature during this period, 
last 300-400 years, 500 years if you like. That again does not mean that big 
books were not written. Certainly, some very fine books were written, but broadly 
speaking, the Sanskrit language began to go to seed. It is a magnificient language, 
gradually it became more and more repetitive, long sentences, ornate, no life 
except except tingling songs and rhymes and all that. Take the early period of 
Sanskrit. It is a thing which strikes you in the head with its vigour and strength, 
its brevity and then it becomes this long, long-winded sentences, sometimes 
going over two pages one sentence with the verb at the end [...] 

I think Milton once said in some book, that “show me the language of a 
people and even if I do not know anything about that people, I will tell you 
what they are, whether they are brave or timid or adventurous, creative or not/’ 
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The language, of course, is the most subtle medium of people’s thinking or 
thoughts. 

So also architecture, all these creative arts, they really are not something 
outside yourself, they represent something that is inside us, either we have that 
inside or we have not. If we have not got, well, we produce some pale copy of 
whatever other people have done. 

Now, therefore, architecture is influenced by a vast number of, not a vast 
but by a number of considerations. But apart from those considerations, 
architecture like all creative arts is influenced by, I may use a word which is, 
well, often used and misused, by the life forces of the people. If they have that 
vitality in them, it comes out in painting, in architecture, in poetry, in literature, 
in everything that they do in life itself. If they have not got it, then they are just 
pale copies of human beings without the vitality of the human beings and 
naturally they are the pale copies too. But that is basic. You cannot produce by 
any school course or college course, life forces in a people. That is there or not 
there, they may gradually grow. 

But quite apart from the basic considerations, architecture depends — what 
does it depend upon — it certainly depends on climate, obviously it depends on 
functions, the type of functions the people living in those buildings or looking 
at them have to perform. It depends on the state of technological growth, that is 
to say, on the material you use, obviously, on the state of scientific and 
technological growth, and on other factors too. Climate, more or less, is a 
permanent factor though even there, as you know, to some extent, climate can 
be overcome, not to a very large extent, but internally inside a building, you 
condition it, you can overcome it. Always there has been an attempt to overcome 
the climate even in the olden days and various methods of overcoming it or 
well, minimising the effects of climate have always been there. You may have 
become more adept in doing it. 

The other factors, I said, the function which a building is supposed to serve, 
obviously has to govern it, and a function that a building serves depends to a 
large extent, on the functions that a society is serving. There is often a lag 
between, as always in architectural designs or indeed the social framework, it 
lags behind the changes taking place in the technological field. There is an 
attempt to cover it. Mr. Humayun Kabir referred to the great Gothic Cathedrals, 
which are in many ways truly representative of the age in which they grew up. 
But in the early years of the Industrial Revolution, in an age when the steam 
engine came and railways came, and when railway stations had to be built, in 
later years the architects of the day tried to make some of the big railway stations, 
as if they were Gothic Cathedrals (laughter) which is perfectly ridiculous. It 
did not serve that function and see that things, they were not getting out of the 
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clutches of the past. 

The past is good when it was the present, which you cannot bring it forward 
when the world has changed into a technological period and put up a Gothic 
Cathedral and call it a railway terminus. It is ridiculous. I gave that example 
because there is always a tendency to do that and there is likely to be more of 
that tendency in a country like India, where we hold fast to traditions than other 
countries, which are more here. Now, traditions are good and especially when 
the traditions are something unique and something elevating but no tradition 
which makes you a prison of your mind or body is ever good, however good 
that tradition may be, you should accept traditions, not be coerced into traditions, 
a free [mind] (applause) because every element of coercion, mental coercion, 
ultimately, I am quite sure, comes in the way of the development of the creative 
arts and virtues. Sometimes, coercion may be helpful in a small degree, after 
all you coerce a boy, you may send him to school and all that, it is a different 
matter. But broadly speaking, this kind of development of the individual suffers 
by that type of coercion traditional or other or modem. 

Then the function governs, of course, function has to. But perhaps the 
most important governing factor then comes on technological advance on the 
material you use. Obviously, you are limited by your materials. If technology 
goes on opening out new avenues and gives you more and more materials or 
gives you more and more power to mould those materials and to use them, 
obviously all kinds of new avenues appear before you. And it is to use again 
those new materials in forms which you used when elasticity of the new material 
was not open to people, seems to me not quite right. It becomes trying to copy 
something, some form, some design which was suited to a particular material 
and which may be suited to that still but which is not suited to a new material 
well, it becomes out of place, disjointed. The main thing is, and I am glad that 
you have met here in the seminar, to look at all these aspects, changing aspects, 
with a mind that is open and adventurous and seeking and creative because 
today I do believe very good work is being done all over the world by creative 
architects. It is a delight to see plans and designs and pictures of this new work 
being done by architects all over the world. 

At the same type of course, the other aspect of it, is rather painful to see 
pictures and designs of other works done by architects which seems to think 
that beauty can come only by mere size, which of course, it is not at all a 
correct notion. So, it is good to discuss these matters and it would be good if 
you are not, you are not afraid of innovations. Therefore, of course, you have to 
come across, a solid fort in front of you that is P.W.D. Departments, (applause) 
which has its own specifications, its own ways, you must do this thing and so 
you have simply to do this naturally that is inevitable I see it is not the fault of 
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the P.W.D. It is quite inevitable, when this kind of thing is done by any official 
department on a large scale. They have to have specifications they cannot let 
loose everybody to do what they like. The result may be exceedingly good 
occasionally and exceedingly bad and anyhow, the poor P.W.D. has to answer 
in Parliament. But even the P.W.D. can do two things. One is of course, to 
revise the antiquated rules and bring them up to date as one thing, (applause). I 
use the word antiquated in the sense that when they were drawn up, they dealt 
with not exactly the materials you use today or even if they dealt with them [it 
was] in a different sense, in a limited sense. Secondly, that it is not necessary 
always to aim at putting up, well, a normal building which will last a hundred 
years. It is not necessary at all. In fact, it will be far better that a building is 
knocked down after a few years and a better one is put up. (Applause) Anyhow, 
it is desirable, I think, for new rules and regulations to be framed. It surprises 
me for instance, why they still go on putting up enormously thick walls, when 
all over the world, these partitions are much thinner and stronger. In old days, 
of course, I have lived in a house in Uttar Pradesh built about a hundred years 
ago, walls were 13 feet thick, kutcha walls, it is extraordinary. 

So, now, I have welcomed very greatly one great experiment in India which 
you know very well, Chandigarh. And many people argue about it, some like it, 
some dislike it. It is totally immaterial whether you like it or dislike it, it is the 
biggest thing in India of this kind. That is why I welcome it. (Applause) It is the 
biggest thing because it hits you on the head because it makes you think, you 
may squirm at the impact but it has made you think and imbibe you new ideas 
and the one thing that India requires in so many fields is being hit on the head 
so that you may think. (Laughter) I do not like every building in Chandigarh, I 
like some of them very much, I like the general conception of the township 
very much but what I like above all, is this creative approach, not being tied 
down to what has been done by our forefathers and the like, but thinking of it in 
new terms and trying to think in terms of light and air and ground and water 
and human beings, not in terms of rules and regulations laid down by our 
ancestors. Now, therefore, Chandigarh is of enormous importance regardless 
of whether something in it succeeds or whether it does not succeed. As a matter 
of fact, even now, many things in Chandigarh have become, have spread many 
ideas and spread in small ways, big ways, and Chandigarh, as you well know, 
is more famous in the world than most Indian towns or cities excepting the 
well known three or four, simply because it is a thing coming out, it is thing 
of power coming out a powerful mind, and if you want anything of power 
it must come out of the powerful mind, not a flat mind, or just a mind 
which is a mirror, not a very clear mirror reflecting somebody else’s 
mind. (Applause) 
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There is no doubt that Le Corbusier 134 is a man of powerful and creative 
type of mind because he is that, he may become extravagant occasionally, he 
may produce extravagances occasionally but it is better to have that than to 
have a person with no mind at all. (Laughter) Mr. Winston Churchill once was 
accused of having a swelled head. What was his answer? He said “it is better to 
have a swelled head than no head at all”. (Laughter) 

So, I hope that your deliberations will not only profit by the experience of 
the past but rather think in terms of the present, the functions of today, the 
social functions of today what we have to do. We cannot obviously even if we 
had the capacity to build Taj Mahal now. It does not fit in with the society of 
today, you can make it or make something lovely to look at but just cannot do, 
if it does not fit in. It has to be full of functions, anything you build and full of 
beauty, as things that are useful are. All things that are useful which are not full 
of beauty, I do not mean by that, it may be horribly ugly but in the ultimate 
analysis a thing that fits in with these functions is beautiful, whether it is a 
human being or whether it is a house. Human beings today, for instance, a 
human being of a hundred years ago — well, I do not want to be personal, but I 
mean to say let us take somewhat princes or lords and ladies and the like. They 
performed some function a couple of hundred years ago, which fitted in with a 
society. Now, today their functions are — they float about, and unless and so 
long as they do not find some functions as individuals, will float about and 
gradually become more and more, what shall I say, ghost-like. 

So in the same way you cannot have buildings, ghost-like buildings, because 
they resemble some past period. They have to fit in with the work and functions 
of today and have of course such features which may be called representatives 
of India's background also, but remember that this business of European or 
Indian or Iranian or American architecture has certainly some substances in it, 
but not so much as is made out. If the modem European building, you may call 
it European, it is a building coming out of industrialism, you may call it a 
building of the industrial age. If industrial age comes to India, it will bring 
something like that because you will have to fit it into our climate so that it is 
not European or Indian, but something fitting in with the general structure of 
society, technological advance, climate, function etc. And I suppose that will 
happen. The main thing today, a tremendous deal of building is taking place in 
India, an attempt should be made to give it a right direction, and to encourage 
creative minds to function with a measure of freedom, so that new types may 
come out, new designs, new types, new ideas, and out of that amalgam something 
new and good will emerge. (Applause) 

134. French architect and Adviser to the Punjab Government on Chandigarh Capital Project. 
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172. To Humayun Kabir : Archaeological Artifacts Going 
Abroad 135 


March 19, 1959 


My dear Humayun, 

I enclose a letter in which a complaint is made to the effect that someone from 
the Berlin Museum has been collecting all kinds of archaeological material 
from a place called Chanderi. 136 Also that many of the statues there have their 
heads broken. I really do not understand this. Perhaps, you might ask your 
Archaeological Department to enquire soon. 137 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


173. For K.R. Kripalani: Letter of Introduction 138 

Shri K. R. Kripalani is the Secretary of the Sahitya Akademi which is the literary 
academy of India. He is going on a tour of some countries of South-East Asia, 
Japan, the United States of America as well as some countries of Europe, to 
make direct contacts, on behalf of the Sahitya Akademi, with the literary 
academies or similar bodies and men of letters in the various countries. I shall 
be grateful if he is given opportunities to meet eminent men of letters in the 
countries he visits. 

Shri K. R. Kripalani is also the Secretary of the All-India Tagore Centenary 
Committee. 139 Rabindranath Tagore’s birth centenary will be celebrated all over 


135. Letter. 

136. The letter dated 10 March 1959 was from Takhtmal Jain, a Congressman from Madhya 
Pradesh, forwarding a letter from Nand Kishore, an advocate from Vidisha, Madhya 
Pradesh. 

137. Nehru also wrote to Takhtmal Jain on 19 March 1959: “I cannot quite make out what he 
[Nand Kishore] has written to you. It seems to me very odd that that this kind of thing 
should happen. I am asking our Department of Archaeology to enquire. But this appears 
to me a matter for the Madhya Pradesh Government. You might ask Shri Nand Kishore to 
draw the attention of the Madhya Pradesh Government to this.” 

138.23 March 1959. 

139. Tagore Centenary Committee held its first meeting on 10 March 1958. See SWJN/SS/ 
41/pp. 254-257. 
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India in May 1961. We hope that some celebration will also take place then in 
other countries where Tagore’s writings have been appreciated. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 

President, 
Sahitya Akademi 


174. To K. C. Choudhuri:Funds for Tagore Jayanti 140 

March 31, 1959 

My dear Vice-Chancellor, 

Thank you for your letter of March 29. I have read it as well as your note with 
interest. I am glad that you have written fully on this subject and taken a 
comprehensive view. Broadly speaking, I agree with it. I cannot naturally say 
with certainty how much funds might be available, that is, in that matter Shri 
C.D. Deshmukh will be able to speak with greater authority. I am glad you are 
seeing him. 

The Rabindranath Tagore Jayanti Fund 141 that we have started has thus far 
not produced any substantial results. That, of course, need not depress us because 
such funds can seldom be collected without an organised efforts, and we have 
not made that effort yet. I think that we should be able to collect a few lakhs of 
rupees. 

I have learnt that Shrimati Subbulakshmi, the famous singer of Madras, 
has offered to give three music recitals in aid of the fund — one each in Calcutta, 
Delhi and Bombay. This is very generous of her. Her concerts are greatly 
looked forward to and result in large sum being collected. 

I would, of course, like to meet you here. Unfortunately I am going away 
from Delhi tomorrow morning, returning day after, 142 and I am terribly busy 
after that with the National Development Council meeting and other 
engagements. I suggest that you might come and have lunch with me on the 
4th April at 1-15 P.M. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

140. Letter to the Vice-Chancellor of Viswa-Bharati University. File No. 40(9)/56-59-PMS. 
Also available in JN Collection. 

141 . Started in December 1957 to raise monies for the celebration of Tagore’s birth centenary. 
See SWJN/SS/40/pp. 245-247 and SWJN/SS/41/pp. 227 & 254-257. 

142. To Suratgarh via Bikaner on 1 April 1959. 
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(h) Science and Technology 

175. In the Lok Sabha: Nuclear Science Training 
in the USA 143 

Question: 144 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) The Institutions in U.S.A. where Indian students are being trained in 
peaceful uses of Atomic Energy; and 

(b) The number of students being trained there? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
(a) and (b). The Department of Atomic Energy has not given financial assistance 
to any student for training in U.S.A. in the peaceful uses of Atomic Energy. 
However, eleven scientists and engineers of the Atomic Energy Commission 
are at present receiving training in the peaceful uses of atomic energy in the 
following Institutions in U.S.A.:- 

( 1 ) The International School of Nuclear Science and Engineering. Argonne 
National Laboratory, U.S.A. 

(2) Vanderbilt University, U.S.A. 

(3) The Shipping Port Atomic Power Station, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 

(4) Laboratories of the Geological Survey and Atomic Energy Commission, 
U.S.A. Information regarding other Indian students not sponsored by 
the Department of Atomic Energy and who may be studying in these 
or other similar institutions is not readily available. 


143. Reply to questions, 3 March 1959. Lok Sabha Debates. Second Series, cols 3930-3931. 

144. By Congress MPs Ram Krishan Gupta and D. C. Sharma. 
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176. Bombay IIT: Sciene and Citizenship 145 

Shri Kasturbhai Lalji , 146 Shri Governor , 147 Shri Mukhitdinov , 148 Excellencies, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

You have heard in the speeches just delivered a great deal about this Institute of 
Technology, its significance and importance in the scheme of things in India . 144 
That does not require any further emphasis from me. But I am happy indeed to 
be present here on this occasion, when this very important step is being formally 
taken by us. I suppose that among the many things that are being done in India 
today, the establishment of these great institutes of technical training and 
knowledge, is perhaps the most important, not only for the present, but even 
more so for the future. I have no doubt that India will advance on the industrial 
field, she is well set on that. And she is bound to go ahead and go ahead pretty 
fast, I think, in spite of such difficulties as may come in our way. 

But what I am particularly glad to notice now, now meaning the last, the 
last shall I say, a year or two or more, the greater stress being laid on good 
technical education, because it’s easy enough; relatively easy to put up a factory 
or a plant. It is much more difficult and it takes much more time to train the 
human beings that will run that factory or put up another factory or plant. In 
fact, even in this age of tremendous machines it is ultimately the human being 
of training that counts. It is he who produces the plants and machines and the 
knowledge that lies behind them. And it is in the degree that we advance in that 
knowledge and training that we shall make progress and not merely by, if I may 
use the words “hiring people to put up hired machines.” 

We have to produce these ourselves. Before we can do so we have to go 
through these processes of training in very large numbers and lay a firm 
foundation for such progress to take place, more or less, automatically; that it 
should be a self-generating process. I think that something of that kind is 
happening in India today in spite of all the troubles that we go through and that 
the results of all this, will be apparent before very long; to some extent they are 


145. Speech at the foundation laying ceremony of the Indian Institute of Technology, Powai, 
Bombay, 10 March 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

146. Kasturbhai Lalbhai (1894-1980); industrialist and banker from Gujarat; President, 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, 1933-35, FICCI, 1934-35, ATIRA from 1947; 
Director, RBI, 1937-49 and 1957-60; Chairman, IIT, 1955. 

147. Sri Prakasa. 

148. N.A. Mukhitdinov, member. Central Committee of the CPSU, and member of the Soviet 
delegation on a three-week goodwill visit to India beginning 24 February 1959. 

149. This was the second of the IITs; the first was set up at Kharagpur in 1951. 
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apparent even now. So that the importance of this institute is great obviously. 

The other day yesterday I spent several hours in visiting our Atomic Energy 
Establishment at Trombay, later the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research in 
the new buildings that have been put up for it . 150 And wandering about these 
buildings and meeting large numbers of bright and eager young scientists there, 
I felt almost as if I was being transported to the future. The present seemed to 
fade away somewhat and the future became clearer for my eyes, the future of 
India, future of the world, if you like, because I saw that future being fashioned 
by these young men and women working there and of course, working in so 
many other places in India in the same way. 

We are sometimes, perhaps a little forgetful of all this basic work that is 
being done in India by our own young country men and country women, wrapped 
up as we are, with problems of the day, political problems, especially, and the 
dust and fray of public life. And yet it is there, the base is being laid for the 
future of India. And surely the most important foundation of all is, in the 
education that we are giving to our people. Whether it is general education or 
specialised education and both are obviously highly important. 

You can’t have specialised education without widespread general education. 
And widespread general education, essential as it is, can’t do without specialised 
education which is so essential to this age of ours today. So it is this, in the final 
analysis the most important thing of all, and it is because this Institute of 
Technology of which I have had the privilege of laying the foundation stone a 
few minutes ago; it is because this Institute serves that basic and fundamental 
cause that it becomes very significant and important and not merely just any 
institute that may grow up in any part of India. 

Some people taunt me for laying too many foundation stones and they are 
quite right. I accept many of these invitations partly because it becomes a little 
difficult always to say “No”, sometimes one has to say “Yes”. Partly also because 
that becomes an occasion for me to meet people, my countrymen, in different 
parts of the country and to try to consciously or unconsciously to commune 
with their minds; to learn something, even though I am speaking and others are 
listening; still the process of learning continues; of receptivity. That is so in 
regard to any function or even just a public meeting that I may attend, where 
large numbers of people come. But that becomes specially so, on an occasion 
like this directed to a particular purpose. Because, then that purpose becomes 
predominant thing before us and before the country. Because I should like our 
country to think of that particular purpose which is represented by this Institute 
of Technology. 

150. See item 8, p. 79, fn 79 and p. 93. 
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This is number two in the series, first one being at Kharagpur. This one 
very suitably has been established near the great city of Bombay which has 
such a fine record in various kinds of endeavour and progress in our country 
almost in any front of national activity. Whenever I come here I feel a certain 
heartening sensation at the good work that is being done in various departments 
of life here — Governmental public, industrial, whatever it may be. It is a city 
vibrant with life, looking ahead even though it may be sometimes tied up with 
the problems of the day. That is a spirit which I should like to see all over the 
country. Of course, I see it in many other places too. It is not confined to Bombay. 
Nevertheless, Bombay does represent it in a great measure; and it is always a 
happiness to come here and be heartened by seeing and feeling what is being 
done round about this City and State. 

This particular function today is one of those which will stand out as Mr. 
Kabir said that when he grows old, he will remember it. No doubt he will 
remember it and many of us may remember it and when we see later this 
magnificent complex of structures here, housing earnest and able teachers, 
professors, students and all those labouring in the cause of science and 
technology and labouring to divert the knowledge they required thereby in the 
causes of peace and constructive effort, it would be a good sight and it will be 
a good memory that we who are present here had some little share in the 
beginnings of this great institution to be. 

One aspect of this has been emphasised and I should like to lay stress on it 
also. That is, the measure of international cooperation that it represents, we 
have had a very interesting address from one of the leaders of the Soviet goodwill 
delegation, and we have listened to him with the respect due to a delegation 
from that great country which has made such tremendous advance in the field 
of science and technology. And any association in this field of that country is 
not only to be welcomed but eagerly looked forward to for a number of reasons. 
First of all, the fact that they have made such a great advance in these fields 
and have explored. . .new dimensions in space; but also as we have found in our 
past associations, in other ventures, scientific or technological kind and they 
have been many in India like that and they are still going on. One of the big 
ones being the Bhilai Steel Plant, we have found the association very fruitful 
not only in building up a structure or a plant but in building up individuals. 
Good scientists, good technical men, and they have always taken care to build 
up these people with the result that we achieve what we aim at sooner than we 
might otherwise do. I am particularly grateful and my Government is grateful 
to them for the help they have given and for their good wishes. 

But as I said, this is essentially an international venture and the origin of it 
came from U.N.E.S.C.O.[. . .] Anyhow it is a very good thing for such ventures 
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to have these international auspices, and international help. In this troubled 
world of today, it brings a breath of fresh air to help this kind of approach and 
so not only do we think the U.N.E.S.C.O. for it but we particularly appreciate 
this breath of international fresh air of cooperation that has come on this occasion 
and for this venture. 

We are working, labouring in India in many fields and there are multitude 
of activities going on. Of some we are very conscious and some perhaps are 
not so patent to most of us. But the fact is, after all, that the hundreds of millions 
of the Indian people are working and labouring consciously or unconsciously 
to build up the “New India” of which we have dreamt of. We have dreamt of it, 
and we have seen visions of it in the past and yet I may venture to say that it 
now appears to be almost within our grasp. It is no longer any distant ideal 
about which we are doubtful. It comes ever nearer to us and it is well within our 
grasp I think. When I say that, naturally I am talking in terms of a few years, not 
of today. It comes within our grasp, because even in the past difficult years, we 
have laid big and deep foundations for it in this country. And, I think if you 
examine this you will see how well laid and deep they are. And we are laying 
them today here or elsewhere also, whether it is a steel plant, whether it is other 
plants, whether it is in our educational system, whether it is our technical 
education, they are full of problems, tremendous difficult problems, and yet 
those problems gradually are solved. And as one is solved other problem appears, 
which of course, is the true sign of progress. The more problems, the more you 
are advancing towards some goal. So I think, it is not mere wishful thinking for 
me to say that the future of India that we think of and dream of, is well within 
our grasp. 

It may be an ambitious statement to make, but why should we not be little 
ambitious too in our endeavour, in our thinking and our action? There is far too 
much, sometimes, lack of ambition and lack of that vigorous thought which 
leads to vigorous deeds and vigorous achievement. So here we have; here we 
participate on this important occasion, which becomes another symbol of this— 
our attempt to grasp at the future and prepare for that future. And in this way in 
a hundred places or a thousand places in India some small step or big step is 
being taken. This is a big step. But it is perhaps the tens of thousands of the 
small steps also which count. And so the people of India labour and weave the 
wharf and woof of the tapestry of the India of the future. It is, I imagine going 
to be a rich tapestry, a rich and varied one, as India even in her state of 
underdevelopment is a rich and varied country. We want that richness and that 
variety tied up; allied to modem science and technology. We want to lose neither 
aspect. We can’t do without modem science and technology and we would not 
lose the richness and variety and depths of India which we have had. 
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How to combine the two? That is our problem and that is a problem which 
nobody can answer except life itself gradually unfold the answer which India 
may have for such problems. Meanwhile, we labour and we hope we labour 
with goodwill towards all in our country and outside. We labour in the external 
field for peace and goodwill among nations and men and internally we labour 
to build up this “Future India” and the “Future India” does not mean some 
concept, some geographical concept, but hundreds of millions of human beings 
living, breathing, working, suffering or sometimes enjoying themselves as human 
beings. And we want all these to accompany us in our journey forward. 

As I was coming here today my friend and colleague, the Governor recited 
to me a village song from the U.P. I do not mean to say that he is an accomplished 
singer; at any rate, I do not know of it. But he recited to me a few lines of a 
village song from the U.R in the village dialect more or less, which struck me 
in its simple language, yet conveying certain depths of meaning, which I have 
often found in our so-called uncultured and illiterate peasants a great deal. 
Because nothing can be more foolish than to imagine that the peasantry of 
India are uncultured even though they may not be able to sign their names. And 
it is because they will, of course, sign their names, and learn to read and write 
and do many things soon, they are learning it today. But apart from that, the 
one thing that impressed me through all these years of coming into contact 
with Indian humanity and knowing full well, the failings of Indian humanity, I 
don't glorify them, nevertheless the impression that I have gathered through all 
these years of the peasants and the workers and of all the millions of others that 
labour in India is of the fine stuff that they are made, the depth of those people, 
apart from superficial failings and the rest. And it is because of that faith, in 
these people of ours that I have had faith in India, whatever has happened. 
Because those people may make a hundred mistakes, they may stumble 
numerous times, but they always will ultimately pull themselves up together 
and go in the right direction. So I shall read out to you; recite to you two or 
three lines of this village song. I asked my friend to write it down as I was 
sitting here. You must remember of course that it is a village way of expressing 
things. 

Kam kare jao 

Kam kare jao 

Ram bhaje jao 

Ka kahu ka dar hai 

Is nagari men sub hi musafir 

Ka kahu ka ghar hai 

It is difficult to translate and I won’t translate it. But it is a gospel of work 
with, well, in a devotional spirit. A gospel of work without getting frightened 
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of the consequences of that work, consequences come, without fear and without 
too much attachment. In simple village language it may well represent some 
basic ideas of India, of philosophies of India. Anyhow, we have to work and we 
have to labour with good heart in this country so that we may fulfill our present 
mission in life and leave something worthwhile to others than to labour for 
their mission in life. And here is a symbol of that well thought out organised 
attempt at labour so that our people and the world may benefit. 

I should like again to express my thanks to U.N.E.S.C.O. and to the Soviet 
Government for their great help in this undertaking which help of course is a 
continuing one, because they have promised their engineers and others in various 
kinds of help to come. And I am very happy that on this occasion we are fortunate 
enough to have the presence of the eminent leaders who form the Soviet goodwill 
delegation here. We welcome them here. 

Thank you. 


177. In the Lok Sabha: Organising Scientific Research 151 

Mr. Deputy-Speaker, 1- Sir, I welcome these brief debates on this subject because 
it is right that hon. Members of Parliament should acquaint themselves with 
what is happening and should criticise it whenever needed. It is difficult for me 
to deal with this subject, even as I suppose it is for the other Members of 
Parliament because it requires a great deal of scientific and technical knowledge 
really to understand what is happening. I do visit from time to time the various 
atomic energy establishments and the people there take the trouble of explaining 
many things to me and I look wise but really I do not feel very wise at all. I get 
some broad idea of how things are functioning, whether they are functioning 
well or not. Although I am not wholly unacquainted with scientific technology 
and the like, nevertheless, we have to try to understand it and it is for this 
reason that occasionally I have arranged with Dr. Bhabha 153 and he has been 
good enough to come here and speak on this subject to Members of Parliament. 
I hope that will continue because that kind of meeting is likely often to give 
more insight into what is happening than a formal debate. 

151. Interventions during the debate on the cut motions on the demands for grants for the 
Department of Atomic Energy, 16 March 1959. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. 
XXVII, cols 6415-6426. 

152. Hukam Singh. 

1 53. H. J. Bhabha was Secretary, Department of Atomic Energy, and Chairman. Atomic Energy 
Commission. 
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Now the hon. Member who just spoke talked about new forms of production, 
etc . 154 He was quite right, of course, as he often is, if not always. But here the 
question arises, when we are dealing with science and technology something 
does not happen by magic as a rule. That is to say, you have to have a background 
out of which background things grow. You have to have an industrial background 
for an industry to grow. It is not merely putting up a factory and calling it an 
industry. You have to have people largely educated in industrial techniques and 
so the industry grows. I say this not for the sake of hon. Members here. I am 
surprised often at the way people outside think of industry growing. People 
seem to think it is a mere question of throwing some money about and hiding 
somebody and calling it an industry. That is no industry. It has to grow and the 
population has to think about industrialised techniques, scientific methods and 
all that. That takes a little time and, of course, that can be expedited. So, science 
cannot grow just by some brilliant man. Maybe, a brilliant mathematician may 
produce a brilliant formula. You cannot think of the growth of the industry 
unless you have a strong and well-spread base. In a sense we have tried to give 
a broad base by developing our national laboratories, etc. But the real final 
base should be the universities out of which people should come to the national 
laboratories and other institutes. I am not very happy about the standards of 
equipment of the universities at the present moment. We must encourage them 
but while we must encourage them we must also remember that we cannot treat 
the universities, at the present moment or for some time to come, as centres of 
very specialised works, especially in the atomic energy field. We cannot do 
that. We have not got enough men for that, and if we spread them out, nowhere 
will adequate work be done. All the good men that we have will be spread over 
a number of places with the result that the work done is of a secondary character, 
because the work of this kind is not of a brilliant man but it is the work of a 
group of competent men, a large number of very able men, mathematicians, 
etc., physicists and the like coming together who produce results. Whether it 
was the atomic bomb or any advance in these matters you will find that large 
numbers of people were gathered together knocking each other’s heads and all 
the time discussing, arguing, experimenting and so on. Whole colonies were 
made out of which came out this great atomic bomb to begin with. It cannot be 
done in a dispersed way. I say so because hon. Members have talked a great 
deal about the dispersal, thinking of it in some kind of a mechanical way where 
a person produces a screw and another something of some part with a hole and 
then they put the screw in the hole. If I may say so, with all respect, that is not 
the right conception of it. There is no other way, I say. The moment you try to 

154. The reference is to R. K. Khadilkar, Congress MP from Ahmednagar, Maharashtra. 
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think of doing odd jobs here and there, you do not bring that integrated way of 
thinking which has to be together As a matter of fact, the atomic energy work 
in this country is dispersed. I mean to say there is plenty of it being done in 
Kerala and the factories elsewhere. Other factories are also going to be opened 
and are opened. That is going to happen. Inevitably, it will be dispersed and we 
want to disperse it. But my point is that the essential part of the work, the base 
of it has to be concentrated even in countries which have a far greater scientific 
potential than we have. Even they have to concentrate if you take France or any 
other country they gather together. Of course, countries like United States or, 
maybe, the Soviet Union, may have several such concentrations because they 
have many people. That is a different matter. But it is to be concentrated, and it 
is so. 

Hon. Member Shri Bharucha 155 said that the medical part should go 
somewhere and the biological part somewhere else, and so on. 156 1 do confess 
that it struck me very odd, his suggesting this, because even for normal scientific 
work it is a wrong approach and in the atomic energy work this would be fatal. 
We can never get a concentrated way of working or looking at things with 
these various people looking at various aspects and not putting their heads 
together. Of course, that does not mean that the biological work should not be 
done elsewhere. There are many aspects of the work which can be done in 
hospitals, this that and the other, but the real basic work of exploring unknown 
regions or exploring regions which are partly known has to be done, I think, in 
a much more concentrated and integrated way in order to produce results. 

In fact, the results that we have already achieved in the atomic energy may 
be said to be significant. I do not wish to exaggerate, but excepting for about 
five, may be six, countries which are obviously much more advanced than we — 
and there is no question of competition — the fact is that more advanced and 
more widespread work has been done in this matter in India than, again, apart 
from those half a dozen countries, any country in the world — Europe, Asia, 
America included. I am not saying that in a spirit of vainglory, not that. But this 
has been done because of concentrated effort. If we had dispersed it all over, 
everybody would have talked wisely about nuclear work, fission and fusion 
and all that, without understanding a great deal of what all this means, but the 
actual results would have been few. It is due to this concentration and building 
up a strong foundation for work that we have achieved the good results that we 
have. 


155. Independent, Lok Sabha MP from East Khandesh, Bombay State. 

156. See Appendix 15. 
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We have this Reactor, swimming pool type of reactor, Apsara. We have the 
Zerlina coming, the Zero Energy Reactor. 157 We have the Canada-India Reactor, 
which is of a really big scale and which will enable us to experiment and explore 
in a big way. 158 It is only through them that one explores and experiments. 

Sometimes some people suggested, I remember, our putting up small 
reactors in universities. Well, it may be done, I do not know, in the United 
States of America, where there is plenty of money and plenty of people. But 
that would be, I think, a wrong thing. What the universities should concentrate 
on is good training in nuclear physics. That is a base of it. If they did that, they 
would help the cause of atomic energy more than by putting up a reactor with 
one or two clever men attached to it and trying to work it. That would be more 
a show than anything else. But it is necessary for the universities to be given 
help in every way for a really basic sound training in nuclear physics. Every 
university should do it and institute as high a degree as is possible. 

And, when we have scientists, maybe, we can have two or three centres. 
That is a different matter. For the present we cannot weaken the one concentrated 
effort. This concentrated effort which is situated at Trombay is growing in 
numbers. I do not think it is really easy to understand what is being done without 
a personal visit there, and I would invite hon. Members to go there, to pay a 
visit and have a look around, see it from time to time, and after a year or two 
see how it is growing. 

It is not a question of a reactor, a huge thing or the huge laboratories and 
other things. The main thing is how our young men and women are being trained 
there, because it is a huge training centre today, a bigger centre than any in 
India for that purpose. We have now “ I think some hon. Members pointed out 
the numbers “ truly speaking, 900 Indian scientists, technical personnel working 
in this establishment. Last year the figure was 600; that is, 300 more now. They 
are being given a very thorough training. They are chosen from all over India, 
and the standards are high. An hon. Member mentioned something about 
scholarship which was not given for a senior scientist and which was given to 
a Junior scientist. I do not know all the facts about it, I can’t say. A large number 
of the good ones have already been chosen in other ways. The applicants for 
that particular scholarship did not come up to the high standards required, and 
we are anxious not to lower the standards for people we know. We have 
realised that. 


157. An acronym. Zerlina stands for Zero Energy Reactor for Lattice Investigations and Neutron 
Assay. It was acquired in 1961. 

158. Cirus (Canada-India Reactor, US) went critical in July 1960. 
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I can say that our younger scientists working in Trombay and elsewhere 
fill me with, well, confidence for the future of science in India. They are really 
a very bright lot, eager, keen, able and almost every foreign observer who has 
come across them has been impressed by the quality of our younger scientists. 
Of course, they go abroad, and the brightest of them, unfortunately, died last 
year in Paris. 

So, now, at the present moment, here is the concentrated way of working. 
Therefore, I cannot measure. It is very difficult for me to measure exactly what 
might be done a little better or a little cheaper. It is very difficult. We keep on 
paving the way and trying to understand, but in the ultimate analysis we have 
to rely on the advice of experts and technical advisers. 

Much has been said about Dr. Bhabha or our senior scientists being freed 
from administrative work. There is a good deal of truth in that, to have also 
been thinking of that. But it is quite impossible for them to be isolated from it, 
because the two things are inter-connected, inter-related. Still a good deal has 
been done, and one of our very senior experienced officers has been associated 
with this Atomic Energy Commission, who looks after financial aspect and the 
administrative aspect, and does it, I believe, very competently. 

The new Reactor, Zerlina will be very useful in the study and design of the 
new power reactor system, and when the Canada India Reactor comes into 
being and functions, India will be in possession of one of the largest isotopes 
producers in the world. All these reactors are used for research and training in 
the fields of nuclear physics, bio-physics, medicine, agriculture, chemistry and 
bio-chemistry. Just imagine, isolating and separating all these fields. You do 
not get persons trained in that integrated way understanding the raison de tre 
of all this. They may understand how to use an isotope as a doctor may know 
how to use an isotope in a particular case. But that is not the training in the 
higher branches of any science. 

Take, again, radio chemistry which was built last year to train a team of 
chemists in the handling of highly radio-active substances. Suppose we asked 
the Chemical Laboratory at Poona to do it— no doubt, they do what we tell 
them — they would not have that background, that equipment and all that to do 
it adequately. 

Shri Naushir Bharucha: I did not ask for transfer of that function. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: There is a thorium plant. As the House knows, the total 
resources of thorium in India are very considerable and that a pilot plant to 
produce nuclear grade thorium is functioning, and I think it produced. 

Shri Bharucha talked specially about electronics and asked, why should 
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they do it here in the Atomic Energy Establishment? Well, we have electronics 
factories elsewhere, and it may be that others could do it. As a matter of fact, if 
we wait for a generalised electronics institute or factory to produce it we would 
be working on a board field, not the specialised things required here. We would 
have waited a very long time and held up all the work of our Atomic Energy 
Establishment and spent much more money there. As it is, the Atomic Energy 
Establishment working on the narrow field of what they require in the electronics 
produced it, produce many things and saved a large sum of money which we 
would have to spend in order to get them from abroad. And what is more, it is 
not a question of saving money only, but it is a certain element of self-reliance 
and self-dependence and they are producing nearly all the electronic components 
that are needed for them. In fact, I was told the other day by them there that in 
about two years’ time they are prepared to produce almost anything in the field 
of electronics that is required in India. But that does not mean they should 
produce anything, big or small. I am merely saying that having concentrated on 
one thing, they have made an advance, and it is a good thing that even if we 
have electronic establishments elsewhere this should be done in two or three 
places, because electronics is very important for the future. 

There is another important development there, and that is about the training 
of people. That is to say, it is not only taking trained people for training them 
there, but in order to provide a steady supply of trained scientific and technical 
personnel, the establishment has got a training programme for 250 young 
graduates and engineers to be recruited annually from the universities and giving 
supplementary training for a year to fit them for work in India’s atomic energy 
programme. This figure will increase; the intake of the school will become 350 
a year later. There is also a further part of it. The programme is, to send some of 
these people to foreign countries for additional training. This Trombay 
establishment is now a research and training centre of considerable importance 
in India. 

I shall now briefly deal with one or two facts. Shri Naushir Bharucha 
mentioned the year 1962 and he doubted whether the power station would be 
ready in 1962. He was quite right to doubt it. The year is not 1962 at all; it is 
1964. It is a misprint. 

Shri Naushir Bharucha: On the last page, it has been shown that it is 1962. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I am saying so. It is a misprint. It should be 1964. 

There is another thing. He said something about audit, etc. As a matter of 
fact, the Atomic Energy Department is a department of the Government of 
India, and it is entirely under the Comptroller and Auditor-General for audit 
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purposes; he organises the audit. It is not separately done. 

Then, Shri Naushir Bharucha mentioned something about the cost of the 
power station and compared it with the British figures. Well, all these are 
estimates, but actually, the figures given by us here are the same as the British 
figures. In some ways, it might be less and in some ways it may be greater, but 
we have taken them and adapted them for the sake of calculation. When the 
time comes we will have to work it out. There is very little difference between 
them, 

Shri Naushir Bharucha: The figures quoted by me are taken from a pamphlet 
published by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, entitled Programme of 
Nuclear Power in which it is mentioned that the cost of the station will be 
£ 15 million to 20 million for a 150 to 250 megawatt station. That means 
our estimates are 75 per cent more. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not know. Now-a-days there are large commercial 
firms, especially in America and some in England, may be, who advertise that 
they will put a power station. 

Shrimati Renu Chakra vartty: 159 It is from a Government paper. 

Shri V.P. Nayar: 160 May be a misprint. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Then, Shri Naushir Bharucha seemed to think that the 
Gulmarg laboratory was not necessary. I beg to differ from him, although I am 
not an expert. But I am told it is important to measure this thing and to explore 
at various places high up, — whether in South India where we get one height 
and in North India another height, — and we can measure the relative importance 
of these things. It does seem to us to be important to have one at Gulmarg. This 
place was fixed after a team went all over India, selecting and trying to find out 
a proper place. 

Some hon. Member — I think it was Shri V.P. Nayar — complained that the 
report was given very late. I am sorry it was given late. We shall try to prepare 
it earlier. 

Then, Shri Nayar also mentioned something about a railway link of six 
miles to Quilon. This is the first time I have heard of it. We shall have this 


159. CPI, Lok Sabha MP from Basirhat, West Bengal. 

160. CPI, Lok Sabha MP from Quilon, Kerala. 
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enquired into. But even now I believe the things can be sent to Cochin via 
canal possibly . 161 

Shri V.P. Nayar: It is not profitable. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: It is not possible? Well, he said that if we want to do 
this, then we put out of employment a large number of fishermen who are 
working there, ’’the boats being taken to the ships. 

Shri V.R Nayar: The railway line will provide additional employment for 
several thousands in construction. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Six miles of railway will not provide employment for 
several thousands, I believe. 

Shri T.B. Vittal Rao : 162 During the construction of the siding, it will provide 
employment. 

Shri V.P. Nayar: Even now there are temporary workers. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I will look into it. 

As for the ilmenite at Manavalakurichi, I am informed that the ilmenite at 
Manavalakurichi is inferior to that at Chavara and therefore one finds a ready 
market, and the other does not. These are the difficulties. 

Shri V.P. Nayar: The figures given by you last year were different. In answer 
to a question, the reply given by the hon. Prime Minister was that the ilmenite 
content of Manavalakurichi sands was found to be greater than that of 
Chavara. It was only the year before last. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I am afraid, when I give these answers, then or now, it 
is not my mind that is functioning, but I repeat what I have been told! Obviously, 


161. V.P. Nayar stated that if six or seven miles of railway line were constructed from the 
factory at Chavara to Quilon — the Government factories could easily have sidings inside 
the factories — the entire haul of three or four lakhs of tons of ilmenite could be shipped 
throughout the year from the Cochin harbour. Nayar said that he had been writing to the 
Railway Minister about it, “but nobody seems to be bothered about it; and we are spending 
lakhs of rupees as hire charges on lighters.” 

162. CPI, Lok Sabha MP from Khammam. Andhra Pradesh. 
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I cannot have much knowledge about this. I take the answer from those who 
are supposed to know. They tell me. 

Now, there was some reference to the dangers and hazards. An hon. Member 
talked about something that is full of — even X-rays and photographs being full 
of — some radio activity, or radio-active danger. 163 It is true. But it is also true 
that at Trombay, the precautions taken deliberately are very good. You can go 
and see them. In other places where the hazards and dangers are less, no 
precautions are taken. Therefore, there might be some slight effect from radio- 
activity there. But here, every effort is taken. The whole thing is being completely 
watched and revised as to what more can be done. 

Then, reference was made to some fishermen not being given compensation. 
I do not really understand it. I have not heard of any fishermen being displaced 
from Trombay or requiring compensation. I do not know how it has come about. 

Well, Sir, I submit that these Demands for Grants may be sanctioned. They 
are for a very fine piece of work which is being done and which is creditable to 
India and which has great promise for the future. 

Shri Khadilkar: 164 One point for clarification. About the Travancore Minerals 
(Private) Limited, I fail to understand why the royalty is given to the Kerala 
State Government for mining rights. It is about Rs. 24, 57000. Under the 
Constitution, the mining rights belong to the Centre. Why we pay royalty 
to the State Government for these rights, I cannot understand. 

Shri T.B. Vittal Rao: There is royalty paid to the State Governments for 
every mineral. 

Shri Khadilkar: We are purchasing sands. There is another item. I wanted 
to have an explanation why we are paying a heavy royalty besides the 
purchasing of sand. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not understand. Does the hon. Member mean that 
the Central Government is paying to the State Government? 


163. V.P. Nayar spoke about “complaints of unaccountable troubles from persons working in 
these places.” A survey in Bombay revealed that in certain places of less danger like X- 
ray rooms, 43 per cent of those uninterruptedly exposed to X-rays were found to have 
suffered problems; however, none were reported ffom the Atomic Energy Department. 

164. R. K. Khadilkar, MKP, Lok Sabha MP from Ahmednagar, Bombay. 
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Shri Khadilkar: Yes. Under the Constitution, mining rights belong to the 
centre. 

Mr. Deputy-Speaker: They can be clarified later on. 

Shri Khadilkar: I will explain in a minute. I have gone through the balance 
sheet. For purchase of sand, we are paying about Rs. 23 lakhs and odd. 
That I can understand. But I have not come across any public undertaking 
of a mining nature where the Centre or the private limited concern is paying 
royalty of this magnitude. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Apparently it is the company that pays. The company 
may be owned by us, but the company pays. (Interruptions) 

About the quality of the stuff produced at Chavara and Manavalakurichi, 
the quality of monazite at Manavalakurichi is better than at Chavara, but the 
quality of ilmenite at Manavalakurichi is bad. 165 


178. To Vishnu Sahay: Mathematical Research 166 

I am sending you a note by Dr. Homi Bhabha 167 I think that the proposal he 
makes about the responsibility for advanced study and research in Mathematics 
deserves consideration. There can be no doubt that the Atomic Energy 
Department has at present far more leading mathematicians in India than any 
other place. In fact. Atomic Energy and Electronics depend upon study of Higher 
Mathematics. A few days ago, I saw a number of publications which had been 
issued by the Atomic Energy Commission on Higher Mathematics. I was 
surprised to see them. It took two men to carry the bundles. 

2. You might, as suggested by Dr. Bhabha, discuss this matter at an Inter- 
Departmental meeting. 168 


165. The cut motions were withdrawn. 

166. Note, 19 March 1959. 

167. See Appendix 9. 

168. Vishnu Sahay discussed this with Bhabha and informed Nehru on 24 April that they 
agreed that (i) the Department of Atomic Energy should distribute grants for mathematics 
research; (ii) the National Committee in India for the International Mathematical Union 
should be transferred from the Ministry of SR & CA to Atomic Energy Department; (iii) 
Universities would continue to receive grants from the University Grants Commission, 
and the Atomic Energy Department would ensure co-ordination and prevent overlapping. 
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179. To M. Visvesvaraya 169 

March 25, 1959 

My dear Shri Visvesvaraya, 

Thank you for your letter of the 21st March. 170 

It is true that I said at Bombay that I was happy to see you continuing to take 
active interest in the Indian Institute of Science. I knew your close and intimate 
connection with this Institute. What I said was in appreciation of your vitality 
of mind and body. 171 I hope you have many long years before you so that we 
can profit by this vitality. 

With all good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


180. To Vishnu Sahay: Attracting Indian Scientists from 
Abroad 172 

I enclose a copy of a letter from a young Indian engineer who returned from 

Canada after special training there in petroleum refining and chemical 

engineering. 173 He went there on a Research Fellowship. One would have thought 

169. File No.l7(55)/56-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

170. Visvesvaraya had written that he was honoured that Nehru had unveiled his portrait at 
the Annual Conference of the All-India Manufacturers’ Organisation on 11 March. See 
item 142. 

171. Visvesvaraya had in the same letter written that “my next birthday on 15th September 
1959 will be the 99th year of my life.” 

172. Note, 26 March 1959. 

173. K.P. Tuli had written in his letter of 24 March 1959 that he had met Nehru in Ottawa, 
Canada, in 1956, and had been greatly impressed, along with other students studying 
abroad, by his advice to return to India. He wrote: “Now I wish to bring to your kind 
notice that after accepting your advice, I find no such facility is provided to utilise my 
services, though they are badly needed.” Even though he had met Swaran Singh and K. 
D. Malaviya, his case was taking undue long time owing to “red tape and slow 
governmental action.” He wrote that his stay in India had been disappointing and 
frustrating and that his services could not be gainfully employed “due to certain features, 
typical of the governmental action.... On the other hand our Government is willing to 
pay fabulous salaries to foreign experts but would not care to grant interview and consider 
us even.” 
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that such trained persons were urgently needed here. But he has been wandering 
about getting no encouragement. 

2. We started some time ago a so-called pool of scientific and technical 
personnel. Apparently it remains in paper yet and not a single person has been 
appointed. It took a long time to get that proposal sanctioned in Cabinet How 
long it will take to give effect to it, I do not know. 

3. Will you please enquire into this matter immediately and let me know? 

4. I am sending copies of this note to the Home Minister, 174 the Minister 
of Mines & Oil 1 ' and Prof. Thacker. 17 * 


181. To K.D. Malaviya: Raising Scientists’ Salaries 177 


March 29, 1959 


My dear Keshava, 

I have seen your note to the Home Minister about the employment of trained 
technical persons. As for your suggestions, (a) has already been accepted, though 
the salary^ is lower than you suggest; (d) has also more or less been accepted. 
We have, a little while ago, raised somewhat salaries of scientists, including 
young ones. I think the present scale is not unreasonable. Any attempt to raise 
it now would affect some thousands of others we have already employed who 
are often better than those who offer themselves. Special cases may be especially 
considered, and provision is made for that. But it is impossible for us to compete 
with foreign salaries, and I think that would be a bad basis for future expansion. 
I agree with you that the system of selection etc. should be simplified, and 
delays avoided. The real difficulty is often in our giving effect to our decisions. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


174. Govind Ballabh Pant. 

175. K.D Malaviya. 

176. Director General, CSIR 

177. Letter. 
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182. To Asoka Mehta: Indo-Ceylon Study of Joint 
Problems 1 

March 2, 1959 

My dear Asoka, 

Your letter of February 21st with which you have sent me some papers from the 
Indian Council of World Affairs. 2 * 

1 have an idea that this proposal* was made to us some little time ago directly, 
and the answer we sent was not in its favour. 4 It is always a very' delicate matter 
to enquire into the relations between two countries, especially when there are 
elements of self-interest and passion in these relations. I do not rule out the 
possibility of some good being done, but, in the balance, there is probably 
some risk of harm being done. Any such enquiry should certainly not be done 
by the Indian Council alone. 

I shall think more about this and consult some colleagues. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


l Letter to Asoka Mehta. PSP, Lok Sabha MP from Muzaffarpur. Bihar. 

2. After talks with some Ceylon political leaders, S. L. Poplai of the ICWA had proposed to 
Asoka Mehta a joint Indo-Ceylonese study of common problems, adding that C. C. 
Desai and Y. D. Gundevia had approved. 

3. Poplai’s note recorded that in 1958 the Carnegie Endowment had suggested a study of 
the Indo-Ceylon dispute over persons of Indian origin in Ceylon. C. C. Desai. the former 
Indian High Commissioner to Ceylon. V. V. Giri. Asoka Mehta, and H. N. Kunzru had 
agreed. N. R. Pillai had discussed the matter with S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike. the Prime 
Minister of Ceylon. Dudley Senanaike, the former Prime Minister. Oliver Goonetilleke, 
the Governor General, who supported the idea. However, M. J. Desai advised caution. 
Poplai therefore suggested a study either by the Indian Council alone or jointly by India 
and Cey lon. 

4. For Nehru’s negative response to the suggestion from the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace on 1 1 March 1958, see SWJN/SS/41/p. 765. 
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183. East African Cultural Group 5 

I agree that this Short Notice Question should not be accepted as such. 6 It 
cannot be considered important or urgent. But Mr. Speaker should be supplied 
with the facts. 7 A copy of the letter that was sent on my behalf to Mr. Oduor 
should also be sent him. 8 

2. There was some demonstration in front of my house by African students 
this evening about this evening about this matter. They were quite and peaceful 
and only said that they wanted to indicate to the public their displeasure at this 
so-called Cultural Delegation coming to India and bringing discredit on Africans. 
They informed that in Bombay this troupe could not perform because of these 
demonstrations. Then they went to Baroda. where apparently they are now. 
There also there have been some demonstrations. Mr. Jeevaraj threatened to 
kill the demonstrating students. They realised that it was not the fault of the 
Government of India and perhaps in law we could not deport these people. 
Their object was to induce Indians not to see the performance if it took place. 

3. I do not know if the Bombay Government saw the performance or 
gave us their opinion about it. Whatever the performance might be like, it is 
obvious that wherever it goes it will probably lead to some trouble. I think that 


5. Note, 3 March 1959. 

6. The question about the visiting East African Cultural Group, asked by H. N. Mukeijee, 
Renu Chakravartty and S. M. Baneijee, was answered by Lakshmi Menon, Union Deputy 
Minister of External Affairs, in the Lok Sabha on 16 March on the lines of Nehru’s 
above note. 

7. On 28 January 1 959, R. F. Oduor, Assistant Secretary of the African Students’ Association 
(India) had forwarded to Nehru the objections raised by their Bombay Branch to H. A. 
Jeevaraj about his bringing in touring artistes from Kenya on the ground that (i) no 
African had sponsored the tour; (ii) these were not representative Africans but a random 
collection assembled from Mombasa by Jeevaraj; (iii) they had no orientation or 
introduction to India; (iv) they were being exploited for their poverty and made to perform 
in India, and (v) given the above, the venture would degrade African people before the 
Indian public. The Association sought Nehru’s intervention in the matter. The troupe 
arrived in Bombay on 19 January. 

8. M. J. Desai informed Nehru on 2 February 1959 that inquiries revealed this to be a 
commercial, not cultural visit. Nehru noted on the same day that the Bombay Government 
should deal with it as such; that they should decide about action after seeing the 
performances, that the Central Government should be kept out of it; and that nothing 
derogatory to Africans should be exhibited. He also had a letter sent to R. F. Oduor to 
this effect by K. Ram on 2 February 1959. 
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the Chief Commissioner of Delhi might be informed of this so that he does not 
encourage them to come here. 9 


184. To M. J. Desai: Indo-Ceylonese Study of Joint 
Problems 10 

I enclose a letter from Shri Asoka Mehta, M.P. and other papers. I sent a brief 
reply to Shri Asoka Mehta saying that I did not particularly like this proposal as 
it might lead to difficulties, 11 but I would give further thought to it and then 
write to him. 

2. I have informally discussed it with some of my colleagues. They are 
also rather doubtful about the proposal, though they are not quite clear whether 
we should prevent it from materialising. 

3. In any event, I would not like this to be undertaken by the Indian Council 
of World Affairs alone, and there is no counterpart of it in Ceylon. Perhaps, 
some Ceylonese of position might be attached to such an enquiry. The result is 
likely to be an expression of differing viewpoints by the two groups, which will 
not help. 

4. Presumably, the Carnegie Endowment will finance this undertaking. 
Is this so? 

5. The result of all this is that I am not happy at this proposal, but, since 
so many prominent Ceylonese have approved of it, I would rather not come in 
the way provided that some other matters are clarified. These are: 

(1) Will the Carnegie Endowment finance it? 

(2) Will it be a joint enquiry and, if so, how will this be constituted? 

(3) It should be clearly non-Govemmental, and our Government or the 
Ceylon Government should not be connected with it. 

6. I think that you might discuss this matter with Shri S. L. Poplai 12 further 
and then speak to me about it. 


9. S. N. Basu, an Under-Secretary ( Africa), noted on 5 March that the Chief Commissioner 
of Delhi could not prevent Jeevaraj and his troupe visiting Delhi, but he could disallow 
performances by them. 

10. Note, 7 March 1959. 

1 1 . See item 1 82. 

12. Worked at the ICWA; as its Secretary General, 1961-76. 
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185. In the Lok Sabha: MEA Grants 13 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
I just wish to draw attention to one or two factors in regard to these demands; I 
am not going into details. The first is that the External Affairs Ministry deals 
with some areas which, normally speaking, have nothing to do with external 
affairs and which involve quite a considerable sum. One of the demands is for 
the tribal areas, another for the Naga Hills Tuensang Area, another for the State 
of Pondicherry, etc. All these are normally internal matters, not foreign. But by 
some arrangement, they have come to External Affairs and they swell up the 
total sum included in these demands of External Affairs. 

There are a number of items which are more or less fixed expenditure like 
our contribution to the United Nations Organisation — a considerable sum — 
and our contribution to UNEF — the United Nations Emergency Force between 
the Israel and Egyptian border. 14 

So, if you take out these fixed contributions and subsidies to the 
Governments of Bhutan, Sikkim and non-foreign service matters, the figure 
left is much smaller; the figure for ambassadorial, diplomatic and consular 
work will shrink greatly. It will be seen that in the budget estimates of next 
year, the figures are somewhat larger than the previous year’s. For instance, for 
tribal areas, it goes up from Rs. 8,00,00,000 to Rs. 8, 70,00, 000. In regard to 
Naga Hills, it does not go up at all; it comes down. The budget estimates were 
Rs. 3,64,00,000 and the revised estimates are Rs. 3,12,00,000. The present 
budget estimate is Rs. 3,55,00,000. Then, the budget estimate for external affairs 
proper for last year is Rs. 8,78,00,000 but this has gone up to Rs. 9,76,00,000. 
For Pondicherry, it is a little less than it was before. The increase this year over 
the last year’s budget is Rs. 1,62,00,000. Increased expenditure on economic 
development of tribal areas Rs. 42 lakhs; increase in the number of village 
guards in Naga Hills-Tuensang Area and provision of accommodation for the 
personnel of the air despatch platoon Rs. 20 lakhs; increase in the amount of 
contribution to U.N.O. due to payment of India’s share for the maintenance of 
U.N.E.F. Rs. 74 lakhs; decision to recover income-tax from salaries earned 
abroad and to reimburse the same to the offices in the form of additional foreign 
allowance Rs. 4 lakhs. That is to say, a new rule has been framed that officers 


13. Intervention during the budget debate on demands for grants for capital outlay of the 
Ministry of External Affairs, 16 March 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. 
XXVII, cols 6429-6431. 

14. The United Nations Emergency Force was established in 1956 after the Suez crisis. 
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abroad, who are free from income-tax on their salaries, have in future to pay 
that income-tax; but, at the same time, we did not want their total emoluments 
to go down. So, we carefully calculated and decided that they would pay their 
income-tax, but we give them that money in the shape of foreign allowance. 
That amounts to Rs. 4 lakhs. Then, increase in subsidies to Bhutan and Sikkim 
for development expenditure Rs. 1 1 lakhs; increase in developmental measures 
(payment of arrears to Defence estimates as cost of training to Air Force 
Personnel) Rs. 1 1 lakhs. These are the things to which I wished to draw attention. 

So, certain fixed charges that we have to pay take away a great deal from 
the total amounts, and the actual foreign service work, I believe, will compare 
very favourably from the point of view of expenditure with any fair-sized country. 
I do not presume to say that we do everything in the most economic manner. It 
is always possible to introduce economy and this process is going on. But, by 
and large, the results achieved by us in the foreign field, 1 think, are considerable 
and are recognised as such, and the amount spent is far less than in most other 
countries. 


186. In the Lok Sabha 15 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
Mr. Speaker, just before the House rose last evening, I ventured to point out 
that the debate had largely dealt with wider matters of policy and not so much 
with the organisation of the foreign Service or the Ministry of External Affairs, 
except for a few remarks made here and there. I shall, therefore, deal presently 
with some of these wider aspects which were referred to by hon. Members. 

But, before that, I should just like to say a few words about our foreign 
service. I pointed out in my initial remarks in opening the debate that the demand 
under the head of External Affairs includes really many items which, normally, 
have nothing to do with External Affairs, also many items which are fixed, 
items which we cannot touch, the fixed items being large sums of money which 
we pay to the United Nations as our annual contribution, some subsidies which 
we pay to governments, neighbouring governments, and the other items being 
like the Tuengsang Naga Hills Division, NEFA and the State of Pondicherry. 16 


15. Inverventions during the budget debate on demands for grants for the Ministry of 
External Affairs, 17 March 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXVII, 
cols 6670-6693. 

16. See the preceding item. 
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These are really, to a large extent, in the domain of my colleague the Home 
Minister; but, for a variety of reasons it is decided to include them in the External 
Affairs Ministry. In fact, the sums include, I believe, considerable sums of money 
for the Assam Rifles, so that these sums swell up in this way. The actual sums 
spent on the external services of India — I have not got the exact figure, but I 
think it is — in the region of between Rs. 6 and 7 crores. While we should always 
try to economise and we continue to do so, I should like to point out that it 
compares very favourably with the expenditures of other countries — I am not 
talking of very big countries like the United States or the Soviet Union or the 
United Kingdom — of even other countries. 

The work of the foreign office and the foreign services can be judged broadly 
by the way it serves the country’s interests and the interests of the cause the 
country has at heart and abroad. Our publicity is criticised. Sometimes people 
make certain rather remarkable statements which are as far removed from the 
truth as anything can be. For instance the statements that we have no friend in 
the world and all countries are against us and so on and so forth, are perfectly 
remarkable and show an amazing capacity for not knowing what is happening 
in the world and what the world is thinking about India. I do not pretend — and 
I cannot pretend — to say that we do not make mistakes. We make mistakes so 
often enough. Our publicity, certainly is not ideal, and can be improved. 
Nevertheless, the basic fact remains that — whether it is publicity, whether it is 
some other work of our Ministry or of the Government of India — the basic fact 
remains that the name of India stands high in the world; and that is, after all, 
the test. 

The bona fides of India stand high. The respect for India stands high because 
of its policy, because of what we have done. The criticism about our publicity, 
as I said, may be justified as all these criticisms are partly justified because 
improvement can take place. But the reaction of a country to another country’s 
policy does not depend so much on the publicity that is done. 

There are plenty of foreign newspaper correspondents in India reporting 
about India. They mould the opinion in their countries, probably, more than 
any official work that we may do. But the real thing is whether the policy we 
pursue fits in with the outlook and the mentality of the other country or not, if 
it does not, then, all the publicity that we may do will not help much. 

What is happening in our case is that originally there was always a certain 
respect for India, I am glad to say, but a certain amount of resentment and a 
certain feeling in foreign countries that because we consider ourselves rather 
above the milling crowd and adopt a high and pious attitude of not being with 
this or that — we, really, under cover of that exploit the situation to our advantage, 
that it is not a high moral attitude but something much lower than that — and 
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that we took shelter under high moral phrases. 

I do not wish to seek any shelter under high moral phrases. I am not a 
person who is at all conditioned to speak in high moral terms. But, what we 
have sought to do is to follow a policy which seems to us to be correct, both in 
regard to our own interests, short-range and long-range, but also which helps, 
somewhat, in serving the broad cause we have in the world, the cause of 
peace etc. 

And, so what happened was this. Originally, there was this doubt that the 
way India functioned was somewhat different from the way other countries 
functioned not because we did not join these big military blocs — other countries 
also did not join military blocs — but because there was a slight but significant 
difference in our approach to problems or rather in the way we expressed 
ourselves in regard to problems, a difference which was no great virtue in us 
but which came to us because we had rather inherited it to some extent in the 
course of our national movement for freedom etc; how we even dealt with the 
British in India whom we were opposing, how we dealt with them courteously, 
politely and with the door open and all that, though we did not bend before 
them. All that was conditioned by ourselves not only on this side of the House 
but the hon. Members on every side of the House. And there was this basic 
difference which did not affect other people and people talking about neutrality. 
I do not like the word “neutrality” in this connection, but non-alignment and 
the like. There are many other countries in the world but the other countries did 
not fight all through with that experience. Therefore, it is because of this that 
people are taken aback when we talk about a purer than thou attitude. It is all 
wrong; it is not a question of purer than thou attitude or high morality. 

We know our faults very well and we know the virtues of others, sometimes 
even those whom we criticise. But, gradually, in the course of years, people 
came to realise that we were not posing that we were not moralising but that we 
were following a certain policy. In all good faith and that policy while being 
one deliberately of friendship to other countries was yet one not only of non- 
alignment as such but something deeper than that, of doing something that we 
thought right, in the circumstances, of course. 

I am perfectly prepared to admit that it is not easy for any government as 
for any individual to follow a 100 per cent policy of rightness because it is 
conditioned by factors, by other countries’ policies. But, broadly speaking, we 
followed our policy even though it was displeasing to others. And, it is this 
realisation of other countries that we endeavour to the best of our ability to 
follow a policy, an independent policy without trying to displease others that 
has gradually brought in a certain respect for what we do; even though there is 
a difference of opinion. 
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There can be no doubt — and I try to submit, that with all humility — that 
India’s voice and India herself is looked upon with very considerable respect in 
international assemblies, wherever you may go in the wide world and among 
great nations and small nations alike, although we have no military power which 
is supposed to be the principal reason why countries are respected, nor do we 
have any financial power. That is to say, we try to look at things through our 
own eyes, even though, sometimes, our eyes may be rather dim. We do not try 
to look through other people’s eyes or minds or through coloured classes which 
affect our own sight and sometimes distort or colour the vision. 

I should like this House to judge our activities from that point of view, 
certainly not refraining from criticism but always thinking of this basic thing, 
the basic approach, which is not even that of policy, although policy is important, 
but the basic approach of how to interpret a policy, how to approach the other 
countries and how to deal with any problem. 

Hon. Members sometimes accuse, as indeed the hon. lady Member did 
yesterday, about our complacence in regard to the US-Pakistan Pact, 17 that we 
have toned down our opposition to these things and broadly hinted that this 
might be due to our desire to get American dollars for our development and not 
to say or do anything which might perhaps come in the way of that. Well, we 
have not been ashamed to get help from the United States, from the Soviet 
Union and we propose to get that help from any country which gives aid on fair 
terms and expressly on terms that has nothing to do with our policy. I am really 
grieved at this idea being put out that our policy is governed by the lure of 
dollars or whatever it may be. We are liable to error but one thing, I think, 
might be taken for granted. That is where the honour and interests of India are 
concerned, we are not going to give in whatever the consequences may be in 
terms of financial help, even other consequences. 

In the old days when in the United Nations or elsewhere we adopted an 
attitude in support of some proposition, if that proposition was, let us say, 
supported also by the Soviet group, then it was suggested: “these people under 
cover of their non-alignment and the so-called neutrality are secretly assisting 
the Soviet Group.” If we voted for the other group led by the United States then 
it was said: “There you are, in search of dollars; they are doing this in search of 
something else.” People did not seem to realise that a country can act just on 
the merits of a question and not under pressures and fears. I do believe that in 
spite of our numerous problems and numerous difficulties. India is a country 

17. Nehru is referring to Renu Chakra varttys criticism that the Indian response to American 

military aid to Pakistan was too mild. 
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today in the wide world which is least afraid of the other countries, whatever 
they may be. Certainly today the greatest and the biggest powers are the most 
afraid just like the man of property is afraid lest some thieves might steal it. So, 
the bigger the power, the bigger the interests it has to protect, the more the 
apprehension of somebody else overtopping that strength and creating 
difficulties. I do not know what will happen to us when India becomes much 
more prosperous, whether we would also, with prosperity, begin to be afraid. I 
hope not. It is an odd thing that fear has nothing to do with weakness; it comes 
with strength. It is almost an extraordinary proposition I am putting forward 
because then there is the antagonism of various strengths going against each 
other. However, the position is this, that our approach has all along been, apart 
from policies, not to condemn as far as possible, not to irritate as far as possible 
any country, not to say any word which comes in the way of a calm consideration 
of the problem, or which comes in the way of moving towards a peaceful 
settlement of any problem. I do not say that we have always been able to act up 
to this. We lose our tempers; we get angry. That may be so. But anyhow the 
attempt is to do this because in the world today the most painful thing is not the 
real difficulty of the problems — they are very difficult — but the manner of 
approach which is full of abuses and condemnation of the other party. How, 
there are plenty of things happening in the world today which, according to our 
Judgment, and probably the Judgment of this House, ought to be condemned. 
But surely it is not wise always to throw about your weight condemning people. 
There are plenty of things that are happening in India which can equally be 
condemned by others outside. It is a bad habit; it does not help you to reach the 
other person s mind. This habit of condemnation and vituperation simply closes 
the door to any possibility of real discussion. Ultimately, it may come of course. 
Especially, when the danger is so great, the danger of war, everybody knows 
what a war means today and one has to be particularly careful, persons in 
responsible position in Governments are not worthy of the job they do unless 
they can restrain their language and sometimes restrain their actions. 

Today there are many problems. Yet from the world point of view the biggest 
problem, judged from the point of view of war or peace, is still the problem of 
Berlin in Germany. 18 1 am not going into that and I have always avoided going 
into that because one cannot make oneself responsible for the big problems of 
the world. Naturally, because it is an important problem, we have given thought 
to it, we have discussed it with other people; we have in our own way made 


18. The draft treaty, circulated by the Soviet Government on 10 January 1959 proposing 
demilitarisation of Berlin, was being discussed. See also item 1, p. 7. 
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some minor suggestions as to what should be done. But all those, even the 
suggestions that we have made are also not on what policies should be pursued 
but that any policy should be pursued with a measure of gentleness and not 
abuse. That, I submit, is a slightly distinctive feature of India, not from today 
but certainly from Buddha and Asoka’s time and right down to Gandhi’s time 
and it makes all the difference how you do a thing. If you do a right thing with 
abuse that right thing becomes a wrong thing and it does not lead to results 
while even a wrong thing may become a right thing if it is done gently and in a 
friendly way. Please judge our actions from that point of view and condemn us 
if we fail and lose our tempers and do not praise us for wielding the big stick or 
showing our fists to other countries and saying how brave we are. It is easy to 
show big fists from here to another country and for the other country to show 
the big fist. Nothing happens to the man who shows the big fist; he is quite safe 
there. But by that he creates an atmosphere which is bad at any time and more 
so in the world today. 

I said about Berlin and Germany. It is a very big problem, a tremendous 
problem. On that depends the future war and peace — may be this very year, 
maybe six months or three months’ time. What is the good of my sitting down 
and according to my thinking logically, condemning this person or that nation? 
Maybe everybody is wrong. Nobody can say that everybody is right; then 
everything would happen rightly. But here we sit on the verge of a precipice all 
the time and we get used to it because the thing is a continuing affair. But you 
never know when the world may topple over the abyss. 

Therefore, when we have met the representatives of one side over this 
problem or the other and it has been our privilege to discuss with both, we have 
found, and I say so quite honestly, good valid arguments advanced by either 
party or both parties, both based essentially and ultimately on the fear of the 
other. It is fear that is the worst companion. We have agreed with them largely 
because we try to understand them. We do not abuse them or shut our minds to 
them. And we have ventured to suggest that the matter should be proceeded 
with by friendly consultations even though they might differ completely from 
each other. It is not for us to suggest that you should do this or that, you should 
give in or not give in. It is not for us to do so. It would be presumptuous on our 
part to do so. But all that we could suggest was that we should pursue the path 
of consultation and discussion as much as possible, because it is realised by 
every responsible and even irresponsible man in the world that war must be 
avoided. 

I think that in spite of our unhappy utterances from time to time we are 
moving in that direction of consultation — ”we” meaning not India, but those 
great countries — and attempts are being made to find some way out. 
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I am glad to learn, only this morning that President Eisenhower has accepted 
the idea of having a summit conference; that is to say, he has suggested, I 
believe, first of all, that a meeting of foreign ministers might take place and 
later a summit conference this summer — that is, in the next two or three months . 19 
So I do think that the pressure of events and the general feeling among people 
in all countries is driving governments and the leaders of countries towards 
this approach of consultation. I do not know what the result would be when this 
take place, because it becomes so tied up with people’s passions, prejudices 
and fears, and yet there is the other overwhelming fear of possibility of war. So, 
between the two fears some kind of a course is followed. Let us hope it will 
take them out of this dangerous zone. 

Now, take another. In the last month or two, or more perhaps, the 
developments in the Middle-Eastern region have been unfortunate. Conflicts 
and again, recriminations are going on between the new Iraq Republic and the 
United Arab Republic.'* These things have been unfortunate and most 
deplorable. I am not going into those things. I have my views but I do not want 
to express those views unless I can be helpful. What is the point in burdening 
myself like some superior person and airing my views on the world at large and 
say who is in the right and who is in the wrong? First of all, I do not think I am 
competent to do so, and even if I was competent to do so it would be the uttermost 
folly for me to endeavour to do so. It is my business as a Foreign Minister to 
win people, to win countries and leaders to our side, not to estrange them still 
further. I can say that I am distressed with the developments that are happening 
in the Middle East amongst our own friends. 

Then, take Africa. Africa stands on a somewhat separate footing, or, rather, 
the countries which are not free, which are still under colonial domination, 
they do stand on a separate footing from other type of countries. We are 
committed by our history, by our thinking, for a generation past or more, by our 
policy, by our sentiments, everything, towards sympathising with the countries 
under colonial domination seeking for freedom. That, indeed, is supposed to 
be the policy of the United Nations. The United Nations has this in its Charter. 
But for us it is not only an intellectual exercise of policy, but there is an emotional 

19. On 16 March, Eisenhower agreed to a summit meeting on Berlin and Germany; it was 
held at Camp David on 25-26 September 1959. 

20. The UAR s press attack on Col. Kassems regime ceased on 22 February but resumed on 
9 March when Iraq accused the UAR of supporting the army mutiny in Mosul. On 22 
March Nasser charged Kassem of being “an ally of Britain." In reply, the Iraqi media 
described Nasser as “a new Pharoah seeking to build his unity on the skulls of millions", 
and of being a “catspaw of western imperialism." 
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feeling too about it; because having gone through the same mill we react 
constantly to same thing happening elsewhere. 

In the last several years much has happened, in Africa which has been very 
painful, much has happened recently in Africa which has been full of hope and 
we have seen several countries of Africa gaining freedom and independent 
status . 21 And, we have congratulated the United Kingdom because of following 
a policy which has led to this progressive widening of the sphere of freedom in 
Africa — may be, we thought that the process should be faster; anyhow, it was 
in the right direction. 

Now, of course, even so there was always that amazing survival in the 
realm of, well, policy and administration, — that is, the Union of South Africa — 
a survival, I say, from a remote past with all kinds of atavistic emotion and 
feeling which has no place today, and it can only lead to utmost disaster in 
Africa and elsewhere. We have come pretty near to that disaster, unless policies 
are changed, the policies of racial suppression and racial discrimination. 

The House knows how in the United Nations, as matters come up again 
and again, the South African Union has ignored the advice and the resolutions 
of the United Nations . 22 The only good aspect of it is that progressively, in 
spite of all kinds of pressures, the countries in the United Nations, barring a 
very few, have come round to dissociating themselves in various ways from 
South African policy. I am sorry that when in spite of other associations some 
countries of the Commonwealth have voted at the United Nations against South 
African policies, I regret, the United Kingdom did not do so — I do not mean 
that they agree with that policy, but for some pressures and pulls they could not 
do so — because it would make a difference if the United Kingdom also 
functioned in accordance with its own declared policy in this matter as in others. 
Of course, when they did so they always said that they did not always vote on 
the merits of the question but for some other reason like the question of 
jurisdiction. However, the United Kingdom has followed a policy, broadly 
speaking, in the last two or three years which has resulted in the freedom of 
Ghana, which will result in the freedom of Nigeria, and there are movements 
afoot in the Eastern Africa also in that direction. 


21. Recent ones were: Sudan (1955), Tunisia (1956), Morocco (1956), Ghana (1957), 
Guinea (1958). 

22. On 8 December 1946, the United Nations General Assembly adopted resolution 44(1) 
that the treatment of Indians in South Africa should conform to the UN Charter. The 
General Assembly passed resolutions against apartheid again in 1955 and 1957. 
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Now, we have outburst in Nyasaland and, to some extent, in the entire 
Central African Federation . 23 Well, it need not be said by any of us here in this 
House that all our sympathies are with the people of Nyasaland in this matter, 
and I trust that in spite of the fact that the Africans there in their excitement 
have looted a number of Indian shops and done them considerable damage, in 
property I mean, nevertheless, I hope that the Indians there will always remember 
the policy that we have pursued and the advice that we have always given . 24 
And that advice is that they must, if they live there, naturally, sympathise with 
the legitimate demands of the people. They must play friends with them and in 
fact they must only remain friends with them. We do not wish to impose our 
will on others; at this rather very difficult moment when the people of Nyasaland 
and other parts of the Central African Federation are facing a crisis, it is 
particularly necessary that Indians should not do anything which is against the 
interests of the feelings of the African people. 

Every person who is at all watching the Development of the African situation 
will have seen that the whole continent is in a ferment. I have repeatedly said in 
this House and elsewhere that unless this matter is dealt with some foresight 
now we might have to face a most terrible catastrophe, a catastrophe not of a 
colonial war but racial war and the bitterness that comes out of long suppression 
suddenly finding an outlet and violence and then the suppression of violence. 
We are always near this kind of thing and unless great care is taken, we might 
overshoot the mark and that will be a terrible tragedy for Africa, just when the 
people were coming on the verge of freedom to have to face this conflict. 

But I have no doubt that it is too late for any power to suppress these 
feelings that are passing through Africa. One bright spot recently has been the 
agreement about Cyprus . 25 Again, it is not for me to sit down and examine the 
agreement and say “Oh, this might be better, or worse.” It is rather an odd 
agreement, I might say, but the point is that the people concerned have agreed 
to it and got out of that terrible mess in which they were and in which they had 
suffered so much. 


23. The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, also known as Central African Federation, 
comprising Southern Rhodesia, and Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, was established 
in August 1953. 

24. See items 17 and 228. 

25. On 19 February 1959 in London. See also SWJN/SS/46/p. 621. 
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In talking about Africa, I think the hon. lady Member spoke at some length 
about the Cameroons. 26 1 shall just briefly say that the policy we have adopted 
in the Cameroons has been, according to our thinking, the policy that the people 
of the Cameroons want, the great majority of them want. And what is more, 
that is a policy which has been accepted by a very large majority in the United 
Nations, in fact including most of the Asia- African countries and others. I have 
a vague idea, though I speak with some diffidence — I do not quite remember — 
that at one stage or part of this voting, practically nobody was against; only 
some abstained. So, it is rather difficult for any country like us to go about 
throwing our weight in another country. On general principles, yes, but when 
the representatives of that country, a great majority of them — their neighbours 
and others — wants something done, for us to say. “No, you must not do it”, it is 
very difficult. Also, according to our thinking, if this psychological moment in 
the Cameroons had not been taken advantage of, there was a danger of its 
slipping away and the independence of the Cameroons would have been 
postponed and one does not know what might have happened. The whole 
argument has been about the plebiscite or something in the nature of a plebiscite 
before independence. Now, it is admitted that elections must take place and 
will take place before or after. It is admitted that there should be an open, free 
voting; that the people imprisoned, etc., should be released and no suppression. 
It is also admitted that although there have been no elections there has been a 
Commission which has gone over the Cameroons, eliciting public opinion, and 
it has reported in favour of that policy. It is suggested that we must reject all 
this, the present demand of the great majority of the Cameroon people and 
insist on election not realising that if we did that, — the election is going to take 
place and probably I imagine and I think it is better if it takes place in a free 


26. Renu Chakravartty stated in the Lok Sabha on 16 March: “ The hon. Prime Minister, on 
more than one occasion during the last few debates, has stated that the African personality 
is now rising. [..]Today we have read how people have been killed in Nyasaland, we have 
read of the people who have been killed within the jails of Kenya, and we also see how 
the entire African people, right from the south to the north and from east to west, are 
today crying for their freedom and fighting for their freedom. That is exactly what should 
be reflected in India’s stand in the Trusteeship Council, the fourth Committee of the 
United Nations and other platforms in which we are represented. The position which 
India has taken up on the Cameroons is disturbing. It is not only disturbing to the African 
people but to many of us.” She referred to the division between Asian and African nations 
in voting in the UN and said: “It was necessary that the Asian and the African peoples 
should at least vote together, remain together, fighting as they do against imperialist 
nations in the United Nations.” 
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country than before — that would be at the risk of endangering the coming of 
independence, because other countries are involved, France is involved, and 
other countries are involved. We cannot control them, and then we can later sit 
down and merely condemn other countries, saying, “Oh, you have done this 
thing and that, or miss an opportunity!” 

Shrimati Renu Chakravartty: I want to know whether this independence 
will be within the French union and whether it will be guided by the French 
Constitution, because we were worried because of the Algerian election. 2 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: It has nothing to do with the Algerian example. I cannot 
go into the details. It is going to be, as far as I know, full independence. It may 
have certain associations with France like the French language; let us say, like 
Ghana, as the English language; it may be some other thing, maybe some laws. 
But Algeria is completely different. As the House knows, there is a big conflict 
going on and all kinds of restrictions. But here, as far as I know, it is going to be 
as complete an independence as any of the African countries possess. 

Some brief reference from various parts of the House has been made about 
Tibet. I have seldom referred to Tibet except in answer to some criticism. Again, 
it is rather embarrassing to discuss events happening in a neighbouring country 
about which we know something of course, but naturally what we know is 
limited. It is not easy to get a full picture, and something which by our expression 
of opinion might really make a difficult position more difficult, — criticism of 
this and that. 

Right from the beginning, eight or nine years ago, when a kind of change 
came over the Tibetan scene by the Chinese Government exercising its authority 
there, and coming to an agreement with the leaders of Tibet including the Dalai 
Lama. Maybe it was that the agreement itself was under stress of circumstances, 
but there was an agreement. Even previous to that, we had always, not only our 
Government but the previous Governments in the world, you might say, 
recognised the suzerainty of China over Tibet. That had varied; when the Chinese 
Government was strong it exercised it and when weak it did not exercise it. 
That was for the last several hundred years. But so far as I know, no country 
had ever recognised the independence of Tibet. We certainly had not; and it 
was inevitable, therefore, for us to recognise the suzerainty — call it suzerainty, 
call it sovereignty — these things are fine distinctions and they depend on the 
power of the State how far it goes. 

27. She spoke about the fate of the Algerian elections and “the bloody reprisals that have 
taken place there.” 
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Now, I think that agreement was a 17-point agreement which basically was 
an agreement for the autonomy of Tibet, for the maintenance of its religion, 
institutions, etc., under the broad umbrella of the Chinese State. -8 There have 
been difficulties and conflicts, sometimes on a small scale and sometimes on a 
somewhat bigger scale. They are continuing, and creating new situations. I do 
not know that it will help at all for me to go into the details — such details as we 
know at present — except to say that the situation is a difficult one. I do not 
mean to say that at present there is no large scale violence there — here and 
there, there has been — but it is a difficult situation. It is more a clash of wills 
than, at present, a clash of arms or a clash of physical bodies. 

In this connection, I believe, some reference was made to a newspaper 
correspondent of the name of Patterson 29 who lives in Kalimpong or 
Darjeeling — I forget exactly where — and we had to issue a warning to him. 
That is a kind of thing which we hesitate to do. The House knows very well the 
kind of stuff that has so often been written about India, about our neighbours, 
from India to outside countries. By the kind of stuff I do not mean the opinions 
but the false sense expressed. Yet we have put up with them because we do 
firmly believe that it is better to put up with the wrong statements, even the 
mischievous statements, than to suppress the freedom of the press. But the only 
thing is that if only we were concerned, we might put up with a very great deal, 
as we have done, but where the activities of a certain individual may tend to 
worsen the situation then we have to consider it again. Now, Mr. Patterson sent 
a number of messages which were so full of exaggerations, no doubt honest 
messages, because possibly he believed them, but he accepted every hazard 
and rumour and put them in his message as a fact with the result that we were 
astounded to see some of the messages which are likely to create a great deal of 
misunderstanding. So, we had to tell him and we told him even then — send 


28. See item 1. 

29. George Neilson Patterson (b.1920); Scottish missionary; worked in Tibet, 1947-50; 
arrived in India in March 1959 to alert the Governments of India, UK and USA, and to 
seek help for the Khampas in their resistance; stayed in Kalimpong and Darjeeling, 
1950-61 ; contributed, first as a stringer then as a special correspondent, to the Statesman , 
Guardian , Daily Telegraph , Observer, New York Times , Spectator , China Quarterly , 
Readers Digest , New Republic , Nation', returned to UK and was associated with BBC, 
Canadian, New Zealand and Australian Broadcasting Corporations, 1960-64; entered 
politics and set up with others the International Committee for the Study of Group Rights, 
now known as the Minority Rights Group; based in Hong Kong for reporting on Asian 
affairs for regional and international media. 1964-73; returned to London; worked on 
neuroelectric therapy (NET), a treatment developed by his wife for drug addiction; wrote 
his memoirs Patterson of Tibet (San Diego, USA: Promotion Publishing, 1998). 
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good, factual messages, we will not come in the way; this kind of sensational 
messages without any factual basis, only on bazaar basis, is not good. 

I have referred to various matters, but the debate yesterday was largely 
concerned with one matter, and that was the United States Pact of mutual aid 
with Pakistan . 30 Almost every Member of the House, whatever side or party he 
belonged to, referred to it, and referred to it in one way, although the stress or 
emphasis was different, that is, referred to it with disapproval, with concern. 
That itself indicates the amount of concern and disapproval that that arrangement 
has elicited throughout the country. 

The hon. lady Member thought we were trying to play down . 31 I do not 
know why she thought so. Because we have not used strong language, because 
we have not, according to her, condemned the United States of America? I 
started by saying that we do not think condemnation is the right approach. I do 
believe that the United States of America has the friendliest feelings for us, by 
and large. It may be that its policies, moved by other considerations, push it in 
other directions; that is a different matter; just as I do believe that the Soviet 
Union has the friendliest feelings for us. It is a matter of great satisfaction to us 
that we can follow a policy, a policy which I say is a straightforward policy, 
which yet gets to us friendly feelings from great and small countries which are 
hostile and antagonistic to each other. And this is not due to any cleverness on 
our part or any sleight of hands or any wonderful feat of diplomacy. It is due 
basically, as I said right at the beginning, to that little touch a very little touch, 
I am sorry to say, but still a touch — of the Gandhian in us that still functions. 
Therefore, there can be no doubt that from the point of view of any pact these 
military alliance pacts we disapprove of them. We think they do not bring 
security; they bring insecurity. 

You could not think of a more vivid example of this than the consequences 
of the Baghdad Pact in Western Asia during the last few years. Ever since that 
Pact has come it has been a symbol of disturbance, insecurity, disunity and 
trouble. It is patent. It does not matter what the other views may be, but this fact 
is patent. All those countries there have become disunited and troubled. SEATO 
has not become so obvious because SEATO has not functioned very much, 
though it has been on paper very much. Therefore, when I saw this it surprised 
me that in spite of this a certain policy of military pacts and alliances should be 
followed. That is a general consideration. 

So far as this particular matter is concerned, this bilateral pact, naturally 
we have other considerations also, because it affects India. It affects India, 

30. See items 203-206 and 209. 

3 1 . The reference is to Renu Chakravartty. 
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even though the United States Government does not want it to affect India. I 
believe, honestly. I believe, that they do not want it to affect India, for other 
reasons. But though they do not want it to affect India, it does affect India. It is 
a fact that it does affect India because in the nature of things such a development 
has to affect India, because of Indo-Pakistan relations, because of Pakistan 
being our neighbour country and not being in very good terms with us; apart 
from the nature of things, the declarations of the Pakistan leaders. They go on 
repeating this that they are going to use this against India. But apart from the 
actual use, the fact is that the type of mentality which we have had to face in 
Pakistan during well, ever since Partition practically, that type of mentality has 
come in the way of every peaceful settlement. And I would add rather 
emphatically that I do not think we are pure and guileless and blameless in 
these matters. We have committed errors, we have made mistakes, we have 
become angry. But, by and large, we have tried to settle disputes with them 
peacefully. We are interested in devoting ourselves to the development of our 
country and not getting entangled in border troubles and other troubles. 
Therefore, by and large, we have been conditioned by other factors which have 
not conditioned the leaders of Pakistan. But in spite of every effort which has 
been criticised by some hon. Members in this House or outside the House as 
some measure of appeasement with Pakistan or something like that, nevertheless 
we have followed that policy, and we have met rebuff after rebuff and naturally 
we are very unhappy about it. 

Now, with all this background of this mentality which faces us in Pakistan, 
any help of the type given by the United States, military help tends, inevitably 
tends, whatever the belief or wishes of the United States might be, to increase 
the intransigence of the Pakistan Government. That is an automatic consequence 
and thereby it comes in the way of the solution of Indo-Pakistan problems. 
That is a fact, and we have said that repeatedly in mild, friendly but firm 
language; of course, because that is a statement of fact. I do believe that this is 
well appreciated, this aspect by many people in the United States of America, 
even the leaders. But they have got themselves into this tangle of alliances and 
they find it very difficult to get out of this tangle. 

The Baghdad Pact failing, practically ceasing to function soon after the 
revolution of Iraq, assurances were given that something else will take its place 
and now it is this that has taken place. Now, I do not understand; the hon. lady 
Member said we have been quiet and we have not done this. I do not understand 
what we are supposed to do about this. Deliver fiery speeches in this House or 
in the market place or send aggressive notes to other countries? I hope, not. 
Firmness, there should always be. But, if we are at all true to what we have 
inherited, there should be friendliness, politeness and a certain faith in the other 
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people’s bona fides. It is a little difficult, perhaps, to balance all these things. 
But, it has to be done, if you want to live in this complicated world and play a 
friendly role of bringing people together rather than separating them. 

I need not refer to the border troubles because we have spoken about them 
on several occasions in this House. It is a part of that mentality of Pakistan that 
goes on leading to these border troubles. We have to face it, I entirely agree, by 
taking every step to protect our border and give security to our people. Here we 
live in this rather dangerous world with dangerous problems. But, I hope that, 
in spite of that, we shall not forget that approach to these questions, that calm, 
peaceful and pacific approach, that friendly approach, a friendly approach even 
to a deliberately hostile country to us, and that we shall avoid saying things 
which add to the already large fund of bitterness and ill-will in this world. 

Before I finish, I should just like to say a few words that I intended to say 
at the beginning, about our Foreign Service. Something was said on this. It is 
always easy to criticise any service. I can myself criticise some things that 
happened in our Foreign Service. But, knowing many of them myself and their 
work, and also through other people who have known them from their reports, 
I can say that our Foreign Service, by and large, is a fine service and it can 
compare very favourably with any Foreign Service of any country in the world. 
It has been in existence now for, well, 10 years or so. It has gradually spread, 
becoming bigger and wider. It has had to face many difficult problems, many 
difficult situations all over the world and it is largely due to the activities of that 
Foreign Service as well as our own policies that this respect for India has grown 
in all the countries. An Ambassador of ours or a Minister of ours is frequently 
approached by other countries for advice just because he is considered to 
represent, in a little degree, what is said to be the wisdom of India. 

It was stated by one hon. Member that there is discontent in the Foreign 
Service because they are not promoted rapidly enough — there may be something 
in it, not much — and also that non-Foreign Service men are imported into the 
Service either from public life or from other services. 32 Such persons 
are normally in service as Heads of Missions because other people are not 
brought in. 

I should like to make it perfectly clear that I do not believe in the rules and 
orders of seniority in any service. Seniority cannot be ignored. But, this kind of 
automatic preferment because a person is senior, the sooner it is done away 

32. Dinesh Singh, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Banda, UP, spoke on 16 March about 
discontent in the foreign service owing to limited promotion opportunities and the 
appointment of officers from other services; he also pointed mounting administrative 
expenditure in the Foreign Office. 
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with, the better. I am afraid, not having ever been in service of that type myself, 
I am totally unable to comprehend the service mind. I can understand, of course, 
security and all that. Let us take this. In the Army, if your Commander-in-Chief 
and your principal officers at the top automatically came to their posts by virtue 
of seniority you will have a dud army, I can tell you. It becomes essential that 
this rule of seniority should be tempered as soon as you reach a certain stage — 
in the lower stages it does not matter — by merit. At a little higher stage, it 
should be given up altogether, completely, 100 per cent, and only merit should 
prevail. I know, the difficulty of this is that when you talk about merit, merit 
may often have the cover of nepotism or nepotism may be covered by the so- 
called merit. True, that is so. We will avoid it. But, to talk about automatic 
preferment to higher posts in any service is only bringing that service down to 
the level of mediocrity. Obviously, the mediocre survives in a rule of seniority. 
Of course, all these matters have to be considered. 

I think that in the Embassies, as the Heads of Missions, we should have, 
we shall continue to have, some public men, and we will. Some places may be 
very important; some places may be less important. We should balance these 
things. Sometimes, some senior men in other Services have been made Heads 
of Missions: not many; a few have been made. 

Somebody referred to our Foreign Office Inspectors' reports and demanded 
why they should not be placed on the Table of the House. If I may respectfully 
say so, that was a most remarkable demand. The moment we did that, these 
reports would cease to have the slightest value in them. 

Shri Mahanty: 33 Does it mean that all reports which are placed on the Table 

of the House have no merit? 

Mr. Speaker: No, no. Is that the inference? That is a curious inference. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The hon. Member’s mind is too quick to catch facts. 
The moment you place confidential talks or reports and opinions of one member 
of the Service about another, senior member about others, the result will be, 
there will be no confidential talks, no confidential opinions expressed, but some 
bald statements, just bald reports. Of course, if there is some major 
misdemeanour, that would be noted. But, these reports have seldom major 
misdemeanours. They refer to all kinds of idiosyncrasies of the person 
concerned, his temperament, his virtues, his failings. These things are not even 


33. Surendra Mahanty, Ganatantra Parishad, Lok Sabha MP from Dhenkanal, Orissa. 
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seen by every member, by all the people in my Ministry. I do not know — let us 
venture to say, if it is decided to appoint a Committee to inspect the lives of all 
our Members here and we wanted the reports to be placed on the Table of the 
House, it would be rather an embarrassing position. That, of course, has no 
meaning. In fact, so far as these inspection reports are concerned, I have a 
feeling that these inspections tended to become rather inquisitorial, petty things, 
petty matters and rather exasperating to some of our senior Ambassadors. We 
have now, in fact, lessened somewhat the inquisitorial nature of these inspections. 

Shrimati Renu Chakra vartty: What are the terms of reference of these 

inspection teams? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: This is not an official committee of enquiry with terms 
of reference, but of course, they have to go into all kinds of things, naturally 
into the general accounts, what is spent, how much, the relations of the people 
with each other, with the public there, with the Government there, what is the 
amount of entertainment given, what is spent — so many odd things; and when 
our inspectors go about asking for a detailed account of, let us say, every meal 
provided in the last six months, it is difficult; the poor Ambassador has to spend 
all his time in keeping accounts of his meals, how many guests he has got, 
instead of doing his job. It is far better, after some enquiry, fixing a sum — spent 
so much on entertainment — then asking him an account for every meal, and 
how many courses he gave in every meal. An impossible situation. It was 
becoming that, and we stopped it, but the general inspections do good work, 
and do give us information. That will, of course, continue. 

When we talk about the foreign service, the hon. Member who referred to 
his matter said that people were not so anxious, so keen, to go into the foreign 
service as they used to. That is partly true. I think that, although we cannot 
compare our terms with the big, rich countries, compared to other things in 
India, we pay them adequately. Even though it is adequate, sometimes it is 
enough, — it depends on the family, this, that and other of the Ambassador — 
sometimes it becomes very difficult for him to make both ends meet, in the 
lower grades especially. 

Then again, the normal idea of an Embassy is sitting in a great city — 
London, Washington, Moscow, Paris — but out of the sixty-odd foreign missions 
that we have got, most of them are terribly dull places. Some of them are sitting 
in the middle of a desert almost, with no contacts or anything. 

May I give you an example of a peculiarly difficult post, our post in Tibet— 
not in regard to the political situation, but just the physical difficulties of the 
place? And it requires a man, and even more so, a woman, of great courage to 
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endure that life there. Either the woman herself is the head of the mission, or is 
the wife, and the wife has to suffer more. 

My recent visit to Bhutan — and I spent a day at Yatung — gave me some 
insight into these conditions of our missions in Tibet. 34 Of course, one thing 
has happened in Gyantse — the Yatung mission is fairly well. In Gyantse, about 
four years back a tremendous flood came and it swept away the whole of our 
mission with 50 or 60 persons. 35 That flood came because something broke 
down, some lake etc., some burst took place; it came overnight and 50 or 60 of 
our men died, and since then we have had no building there. Previously, there 
was a building. There has been talk of putting up a building, but things move 
slowly. In order to put up a building, one has to think of putting up some kind 
of protective work, so that the river might not overflow. Things, I am afraid, 
move slowly in India, but sometimes — sometimes I say, not always — things 
move even more slowly in China. We have got our plans, we have sent our 
engineers, but we cannot get the requisite permission to build this or that from 
the Chinese Government. They are considering it. And meanwhile, it is a very 
hard life for our people. 

It is a terrible climate, I mean to say terribly cold, and if you have no proper 
houses, proper heating it can be an almost unbearable climate. It has an altitude 
of 1 1,000 feet, that itself is difficult enough. At that altitude, it is a terribly cold 
climate, huge, long, dark nights in the winter, no companionship, no social life; 
it really is a very hard life, and I am full of admiration for those people who 
work there, and even more so for their wives. 

I am sorry I have taken up so much time. I beg to move these Demands be 
adopted. 


187. To N. R. Pillai, S. Dutt, M. J. Desai: Talk with Dag 
Hammarskjdld 36 

I had a long talk today with the Secretary-General of the UN, Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld. He came for lunch and stayed on till 4 P.M. 

2. We discussed a variety of subjects — the Indo-China States, and more 
specially, Laos and Cambodia, Thailand, the general situation in regard to Berlin 
and Germany, China and Tibet, the position in the Middla East, Iraq and the 

34. For Nehru’s Bhutan tour, 16 September - 2 October 1958, see SWJN/SS/44/pp. 305- 
332. 

35. On 17 July 1954, Gyantse was flooded after heavy rains. See also SWJN/SS/44/p. 625. 

36. Note, 18 March 1959. Copied to Defence Minister. 
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UAR, etc. We did not discuss at all the Kashmir or any other matter relating to 
India and Pakistan. No reference was made to these subjects. 

3. He began by telling me of his visit to Indo-China, and said that it was 
important that this area should not become a region of great Power conflicts. In 
fact, these other Powers should stand off. I mentioned to him the fear of the 
Russians that Laos might be pushed into joining SEATO and might even have 
an American base. He said that there was absolutely no chance of either of 
these events happening as nothing could be more foolish for Laos and for Indo- 
China. He added that even in Thailand there was a body of opinion which did 
not approve of too much American influence there. He had been informed that 
for a variety of reasons Thailand had joined SEATO, but did not wish to go too 
far in that direction. 

4. About the Berlin and German situation, he said that the chances of 
war had greatly diminished as nobody wanted it. There were brave gestures on 
each side, but they should not be taken too literally. He doubted if anyone 
really wanted a re-unification of the two Germanys. Certainly Western Germany 
did not want it. They were quite happy as they were and are afraid of new 
problems facing them in case East Germany joined them. In regard to Berlin, 
the Soviet, the Soviet Union was a stronger position and it was not clear how 
the Western Powers could prevent the Soviet Union from withdrawing and 
handing over some power to East Germany. At no time had Khrushchev said 
that he would not allow easy access to Berlin to the Western Powers. Probably 
there would be a Summit Conference in the Summer, but he could not say if 
this would produce any satisfactory results. The position now was different 
from what it was a year ago when there was much talk of a Summit Conference. 

5 . About China and Tibet, he asked me what the position was, and I replied 
briefly. 

6. He said he was rather surprised and somewhat unhappy about recent 
developments between Iraq and UAR. There also the great Powers should stand 
off and allow matters to settle down. 

7. He also spoke on Nepal and said that he was pleasantly surprised to 
find that the situation there was more or less calm and stable. 

8. This is a brief note of a rather long talk. 
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(b) Bilateral Relations 
(i) China and Tibet 

188. In the Lok Sabha: Acquisition of Properties at 
Lhasa 37 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 

(a) Yes. 38 

(b) Negotiations are underway to lease a plot of land measuring 5,500 sq. 
ft. and acquire building thereon for the residence and office of our 
Consul General. 


189. To Subimal Dutt: Inaccurate Chinese Maps 39 

I agree to your draft, but I would like to add a sentence right at the end. This 
might run as follows 

“You will appreciate that the continuing publication of Chinese maps 
showing considerable parts of Indian and Bhutanese territory as if they 
were in China is not in accordance with long established usage as well as 
treaties, and is a matter of great concern to us.” 40 

2. If you agree with this, you can include it and have the letter sent to our 
Ambassador in Peking 41 for delivery. 

3. You may also have a copy sent to the Chinese Ambassador here. 42 

4. The idea struck me that in view of developments in Tibet, perhaps this 
was not the right time to send this letter. But, on reconsideration, I think it is 
right for us to send it as soon as possible. 


37. Reply to questions, 11 March 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXVII, 
col. 5572. 

38. Ila Palchoudhuri had asked (a) whether the GOI proposed to acquire certain properties 
at Lhasa; (b) if so, their details. 

39. Note, 20 March 1959. 

40. The last paragraph of Nehru’s letter of 22 March 1959 to Chou En-lai began with this 
sentence. See item 190, p. 454, paragraph 8. 

41. G Parthasarathi. 

42. Pan Tzu-li. 
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190. To Chou En-lai: Indo-Tibetan Border 43 

New Delhi, 
22 March 1959 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister, 

Many thanks for your letter of the 23rd January which I have read with the care 
and attention which it deserves. 44 

2. I am grateful to you for the facilities which your Government accorded 
to our small delegation which visited China to study your water conservancy 
methods and programme. Two more delegations — one to study methods for 
improving agricultural yield 4 ' and the other to study your iron and steel 
programme — will shortly be reaching China. 46 I have no doubt that they will 
benefit from this opportunity of studying the remarkable progress which your 
country has achieved in these fields. 

3. We were glad to receive Mr. Chang Han Fu in India and I do hope that 
his brief visit was enjoyable and enabled him to see something of our own 
efforts to develop our national resources. 47 1 entirely agree with you that such 
exchange of visits on both sides can be of great help in resolving the somewhat 
similar problems which face our respective countries in their endeavour to 
quicken the rate of our economic progress. 

4. On receipt of your letter I have again examined the basis of the 
determination of the frontier between India and the Tibet Region of China. It is 
true that this frontier has not been demarcated on the ground in all the sectors 
but I am somewhat surprised to know that this frontier was not accepted at any 
time by the Government of China. The traditional frontier, as you may be aware, 
follows the geographical principle of watershed on the crest of the High 
Himalayan Range, but apart from this, in most parts, it has the sanction of 


43. Letter to the Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of People’s Republic of China. 
Reproduced from Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, Notes , Memoranda 
and Letters Exchanged and Agreements Signed Between the Governments of India and 
China, 1954-1959. White Paper ( n.p., n.d.) [New Delhi, 1959], pp. 55-57. Also available 
in JN Collection. 

44. See Appendix 2. 

45 . A three-member delegation led by Mahavir Prasad. Irrigation Adviser, GOI, visited China 
from 18 January to 4 March 1959 to study irrigation techniques. 

46. The delegation to study the Chinese iron and steel programme left for China on 17 
March. 

47. Vice-Foreign Minister of the People’s Republic of China, arrived in New Delhi on 18 
February. 
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specific international agreements between the then Governments of India and 
the Central Government of China. It may perhaps be useful if I draw your 
attention to some of these agreements: 

(i) Sikkim. — The boundary of Sikkim, a protectorate of India, with the 
Tibet Region of China was defined in the Anglo-Chinese Convention 
1890 and jointly demarcated on the ground in 1895. 

(ii) The Ladakh Region of the State of Jammu and Kashmir. — A treaty of 
1842 between Kashmir on the one hand and the Emperor of China and 
the Lama Guru of Lhasa on the other, mentions the India-China 
boundary in the Ladakh region. In 1847 the Chinese Government 
admitted that this boundary was sufficiently and distinctly fixed. The 
area now claimed by China has always been depicted as part of India 
on official maps, has been surveyed by Indian officials and even a 
Chinese map of 1893 shows it as Indian territory. 

(iii) The MacMahon Line. — As you are aware, the so called MacMahon 
Line runs eastwards from the eastern borders of Bhutan and defines 
the boundary of China on the one hand and India and Burma on the 
other. Contrary to what has been reported to you, this line was, in fact, 
drawn at a Tripartite Conference held at Simla in 1913-1914 between 
the Plenipotentiaries of the Governments of China, Tibet and India. At 
the time of acceptance of the delineation of this frontier, Lenchen 
Shatra, the Tibetan Plenipotentiary, in letters exchanged, stated 
explicitly that he had received orders from Lhasa to agree to the 
boundary as marked on the map appended to the Convention. The line 
was drawn after full discussion and was confused subsequently by a 
formal exchange of letters; and there is nothing to indicate that the 
Tibetan authorities were in any way dissatisfied with the agreed 
boundary. Moreover, although the Chinese Plenipotentiary at the 
Conference objected to the boundaries between Inner and Outer Tibet 
and between Tibet and China, there is no mention of any Chinese 
reservation in respect of the India-Tibet frontier either during the 
discussions or at the time of their initialing the Convention. This line 
has the incidental advantage of running along the crest of the High 
Himalayan Range which forms the natural dividing line between the 
Tibetan plateau in the north and the sub-montane region in the south. 
In our previous discussions and particularly during your visit to India 
in January 1957, we were gratified to note that you were prepared to 
accept this line as representing the frontier between China and India 
in this region and I hope that we shall reach an understanding on 
this basis. 
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5. Thus in these three different sectors covering much the larger part of 
our boundary with China, there is sufficient authority based on geography, 
tradition as well as treaties for the boundary as shown in our published maps. 
The remaining sector from the tri-junction of the Nepal, India and Tibet boundary 
upto Ladakh is also traditional and follows well defined geographical features. 
Here, too, the boundary runs along well-defined watersheds between the river 
systems in the south and the west on the one hand and north and east on the 
other. This delineation is confirmed by old revenue records and maps and by 
the exercise of Indian administrative authority up to the boundary line for 
decades. 

6. As regards Barahoti (which you call Wu-Je), I agree with you that its 
rightful ownership should be settled by negotiation. 48 During the talks held last 
year, we provided extensive documentary proofs that this area has been under 
Indian jurisdiction and lies well within our frontiers. As-on-the-spot investigation 
could hardly throw any useful light until proofs to the contrary could be adduced. 
Nevertheless, we were agreeable to both sides agreeing not to send their civil 
and military officials to the area. Unfortunately, your delegation did not agree 
to our suggestion. I learn that a material change in the situation has since been 
effected by the dispatch of Chinese civil and military detachments, equipped 
with arms, to camp in the area, after our own civil party had withdrawn at the 
beginning of last winter. If the reports that we have received about an armed 
Chinese party camping and erecting permanent structures in Hoti during winter 
are correct, it would seem that unilateral action, not in accordance with custom, 
was being taken in assertion of your claim to the disputed area. 

7. I do hope that a study of the foregoing paragraphs will convince you 
that not only is the delineation of our frontier, as published in our maps, based 
on natural and geographical features but that it also coincides with tradition 
and over a large part is confirmed by international agreements. I need hardly 
add that independent India would be the last country to make any encroachments 
beyond its well established frontiers. It was in the confidence that the general 
question of our common frontier was settled to the satisfaction of both sides 
that I declared publicly and in Parliament on several occasions that there is no 
room for doubt about our frontiers as shown in the published maps. We thought 
that our position was clearly understood and accepted by your Government. 


48. Located in UP, on the border with Tibet, Bara Hoti was mentioned as one of the Indian 
posts for trade with Tibet in the Sino-Indian Agreement on Trade between India and 
Tibet Region of China of 1954. The Chinese troops intruded into the area in 1955 in 
violation of the 1954 agreement. 
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However, as unfortunately there is some difference of views between our two 
Governments in regard to the delineation of the frontier at some places, I agree 
that the position as it was before the recent disputes arose should be respected 
by both sides and that neither side should try to take unilateral action in exercise 
of what it conceives to be its right. Further, if any possession has been secured 
recently, the position should be rectified. 

8. You will appreciate that the continuing publication of Chinese maps 
showing considerable parts of Indian and Bhutanese territory' as if they were in 
China is not in accordance with long established usage as well as treaties and is 
a matter of great concern to us. As I said in my previous letter, we greatly value 
our friendship with China. 44 Our two countries evolved the principles of Punch 
Sheet which has now found widespread acceptance among the other countries 
in the world. It would be most unfortunate if these frontier questions should 
now affect the friendly relations existing between our countries. I hope therefore 
that an early understanding in this matter will be reached. 

With kind regards. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


49. See SWJN/SS/45/pp. 702-706 
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191. In the Lok Sabha: The Situation in Tibet 50 

Mr. Speaker: I have received notice of an adjournment motion relating to: 
“Disturbances in Tibet culminating in open fighting between the Chinese 
forces and the local population in Lhasa near Potala and our Consulate 
General in that city.” 


“ABOMINABLE SNOWMAN” 



(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 25 MARCH 1959) 


Some time ago, a Call Attention notice was tabled and I see from today’s 
Order Paper that the hon. Prime Minister has agreed to make a statement 
on this very subject. I may now request him to make his statement so that 
we can dispose of both together. 

Shri Vajpayee: Adjournment motion relates to a discussion. What the Prime 
Minister will make is a statement. 


50 Statement. 23 March 1959. Lok Sabha Debates. Second Senes. Vol. XX VIII. cols 7705- 
7709. 
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Mr. Speaker: Hon. Members are fully aware that the moment an adjournment 
motion is tabled, I do not accept or reject it. I would like to hear from 
Government what exactly they have to say and then make up my mind. If I 
do give consent, I will allow an opportunity for discussion. 

Shri Tyagi: 51 On a point of order. I would like to seek not only your guidance 
but also ruling with regard to the type of adjournment motions that may be 
admissible. Are disturbances in a foreign country a relevant subject for an 
adjournment motion in this House? I want that to be made clear for future 
guidance. 

Mr. Speaker: I will take that into consideration in deciding it. The hon. 
Member has stated his point. I have not yet decided. I am only hearing. 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
May I say that the statement I am making now has nothing to do with any 
proposal for an adjournment motion? 

Mr. Speaker: 1 only want to know the facts. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I really wanted to make it clear that I was going to 
make it regardless of any proposal for an adjournment motion or any other 
motion. 

Mr. Speaker: Both have synchronised. That was why I said it. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Recent reports about happenings in the Tibet region of 
China have naturally aroused a great deal of interest in the country. The sequence 
of events is not quite clear to us. But I should like to make a brief statement on 
the principal facts in so far we know them. Last week, on the 17th March, in 
the course of the discussion on the Demands for the Ministry of External Affairs, 
I referred briefly to the tense situation there. I mentioned that there had been a 
clash of wills, although no major violence had occurred recently. 52 

We have since received fuller information from our Consul General in 
Lhasa? 3 It appears that various rumours in regard to the Dalai Lama caused 
excitement in Lhasa. About two weeks ago, a large crowd of Tibetans entered 

5 1 . Mahavir Tyagi, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Dehradun, UP. 

52. See item 186. 

53. S.L. Chibber. 
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the premises of the Indian Consulate General. They spoke to our Consul General 
about the rumours and their apprehensions. Three days later, a large number of 
Tibetan women came to our Consulate General and requested our Consul 
General to accompany them to the Chinese Foreign Bureau and be a witness to 
their presenting certain demands. 54 The Consul General told them that this was 
not proper and that he could not accompany them or associate himself with any 
demonstration. The Consul General brought these incidents to the notice of the 
Chinese Foreign Bureau at Lhasa. He had rightly decided not to interfere in 
these internal affairs. 

On the 20th March, fighting suddenly broke out between the Chinese troops 
and Tibetan elements. There was firing in the vicinity of our Consulate General 
and some stray bullets hit our building. For some time it was not possible for 
the Consul General to go out of the premises. All our staff and their families 
are safe and no significant damage to property has been reported. Apparently, 
the situation in Lhasa has somewhat quietened down. 

There are about 30 members of our staff in the Consulate General at Lhasa. 
Together with their families, the number is about 100. There are also 16 other 
nationals in the Lhasa region — that is, Indian nationals — about whom we have 
no full information at present. 

As soon as the fighting broke out in Lhasa, we requested the Chinese 
Government through our Ambassador in Peking and the Chinese Ambassador 
here to ensure the fullest protection to our personnel and properties in Lhasa, 
and they promised to do so. On the 21st March, a representative of the Chinese 
Foreign Bureau in Lhasa called on our Consul General and suggested to him 
that for the better protection of himself and his staff, they should move into the 
Foreign Bureau. 55 We have instructed our Consul General to inform the Foreign 
Bureau that it will not be right or proper for our Consul General to leave the 
premises. A large number of Indian nationals are involved, including the families 
of our personnel, and there are valuable properties and records within our 
premises. In accordance with international law and usage, our Consul General 
and his staff and our records and properties are entitled to the fullest protection 
and we have no doubt that the Chinese Government will see the reasonableness 
of our request. 

This outbreak of violence in Lhasa itself is a new development. Previously 
there had been conflicts in various parts of Southern Tibet between the Khampas 
and the Chinese forces. But the Lhasa region had remained quiet. 


54. See item 1 . 

55. See Appendix 19. 
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The House will appreciate that this is a difficult and delicate situation and 
we should avoid doing anything which will worsen it. We have no intention of 
interfering in the internal affairs of China with whom we have friendly relations. 
In 1954 the Sino-Indian Agreement was concluded. It was in this that, for the 
first time, the principle of Panch Sheel was stated. (An hon. Member: And 
flouted!). 

There is a long tradition of cultural and religious ties between India and 
the Tibet region of China. In this region like many places of pilgrimage which 
are considered holy by both Hindus and Buddhists and large numbers of our 
people visit them every year. The Dalai Lama, whom we had the honour and 
pleasure of receiving in our country in 1956-57, 56 is held in high veneration by 
our people and we hope he is safe. We earnestly trust that the present troubles 
will be resolved peacefully. 

Our Consul General at Lhasa and his staff are in a difficult situation for 
reasons beyond their control. I have no doubt that the House will wish me to 
send our best wishes on this occasion to him and to our other representatives in 
the Tibet region. 

Mr. Speaker: In view of this elaborate statement, I do not give my consent 
to the moving of this motion for adjournment. 

Shri Vajpayee: On a point of information. Sir, May I know from the hon. 
Prime Minister the position of the Dalai Lama, whether he is safe? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I am afraid I have no correct information as to where he 
is. But, I certainly hope he is safe. 

Shri M.R. Masani: 57 Mr. Speaker, Sir, while bowing to your decision about 
the adjournment motion which I respectfully think is perfectly correct, may 
I say that the widespread concern rather than the interest which these 
developments have elicited in the country would be served if expression 
was given to these feelings by a discussion in this House. I wonder if the 
Prime Minister would agree to this House having an early opportunity to 
discuss these developments and their implications in regard to our frontiers 
and other implications that would follow. 


56. Dalai Lama visited India to participate in the 2500th Buddha Jayanti, held from 26 to 30 
November 1956. See SWJN/SS/35/pp. 520-522, 617-624. 

57. Independent, Lok Sabha MP from Ranchi-East, Bihar. 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: It is novel, perhaps. Sir, for this House to discuss events 
in another country. Sometimes, of course, they may have some bearing and 
reference is made in the Foreign Affairs Debate. But, a general discussion over 
events which are happening in another country would be a bad precedent which 
may have far-reaching consequences. 

192. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: The Situation in Tibet 58 

Your telegram 0729 of March 25. Not much news about the situation in Lhasa 
has been received from our Consulate General since my last statement in 
Parliament. Our Consulate General is now guarded by a Chinese military 
detachment and apparently the Consul General is now isolated in his premises. 
We are finding out whether any restriction has been imposed on his movement. 
Meantime from such information as has reached him Consul General reports 
that important buildings in Lhasa including some monasteries have received 
considerable damage as a result of Chinese firing and shelling. Dalai Lama' a 
palace Potala and his summer residence Norbulingka are also reported to have 
sustained more or less serious damage. Tibetan local Government has ceased 
functioning and the Chinese Military Commission has taken control in the Lhasa 
area. We have no information about the situation in the rest of Tibet. Dalai 
Lama left Lhasa three days before the troubles broke out. His present 
whereabouts are not known. Both the Tibetans and Chinese agree that the 17- 
point agreement of 1951 has broken down. Future is uncertain but I fear that 
the Tibetans are in for a period of severe treatment from the Chinese. 

2. There is considerable concern in India about the situation in Tibet in 
general and sympathy for the Dalai Lama and the Tibetans. We are faced with 
a difficult situation. It would clearly not be wise for us to do or say things 
which would make the position of the Tibetans still more difficult. We have not 
made any approach to the Chinese Government. They have told Parthasarathi 
in Peking that the present troubles are due to instigation by the Americans and 
Chiang Kai-shek. It is difficult for us to say what truth there is in this allegation. 


58. Telegram, 26 March 1959. 
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193. To N.R. Pillai: Nuclear Tests, Tibet and Other 
Matters 59 

I am sending you a letter from the UK High Commissioner and a personal 
message from Mr Macmillan to me. I should like to send a reply to this to Mr 
Macmillan, preferably tomorrow. Could you kindly draft a reply? 60 

2. The reply should deal briefly with the main contents of the message 
and express our appreciation of the fact that events are gradually being shaped 
so that they might yield satisfactory results. In particular, it should express my 
appreciation of Mr Macmillan’s efforts in this direction. I entirely agree with 
him that our thinking and approach should be flexible and every avenue should 
be explored. I think you might mention that personally I have long been of 
opinion that the establishment of an area of disengagement would produce a 
very considerable lessening of tension and would help towards finding 
agreements. Further that we earnestly hope that nuclear tests will be suspended 
indefinitely both because that is good in itself and because this also helps in 
creating an atmosphere conducive to settlements. 

3. We shall have to say something in reply about the position of Tibet. 
Today I sent a telegram to our High Commissioner in London. 61 That was for 
her own information. A briefer reference to Tibet would have to be included in 
my reply to Mr Macmillan. FS will kindly draft this. 

4. The personal message from Mr. Macmillan to me might be shown to 
the Defence Minister. 


194. To Subimal Dutt: Tibetan Questions 62 

Shri Kushak Bakula came to see me today. He spoke to me about the proposed 
Tibetan College at Leh. I believe that Shri Datar Singh 63 has written to us about 
this matter and we have given some encouragement. I do not quite know if we 
are dealing with this or the Education Ministry. 


59. Note, 26 March 1959. 

60. See item 217. 

61. See the preceding item. 

62. Note, 29 March 1959. 

63. Development adviser for Kashmir, GOI, 1955-59. 
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2. Shri Kushak Bakula wanted to get a large library of textbooks etc. 
from Lhasa as well as teachers. I pointed out to him that this was hardly a 
feasible proposition at present. But I think we might look into this business of 
starting some kind of a Tibetan College at Leh. 

3. Shri Bakula also spoke to me about some land being given to him to 
build a kind of a hostel and temple for Tibetans in Delhi City. I have asked him 
to send a scheme for it. Meanwhile, the W. H. & S. Ministry has reserved a 
small plot of land, somewhat less than an acre, for this purpose. 64 

4. He also mentioned to me about some Buddha relics which are said to 
be in Hyderabad and which he would like to take to Leh. I know nothing about 
this. 

5. He said he would like to go to Lhasa this year. I pointed out that in 
view of developments in Tibet, this was not a feasible proposition in the 
foreseeable future. 

6. He referred to the road being built from Kargil to Leh. This has taken 
a mighty long time. It appears that the engineers in charge of it have been 
suspended and a Commission is enquiring into their alleged misdeeds. Hence, 
the road-building has been held up. I think it is important that this should 
continue. 65 

7. Shri Bakula also referred to a proposal once made for a road from the 
Kulu Valley to Leh. This has been investigated on several occasions. It would 
be a difficult and very expensive road, and it would probably be entirely closed 
for traffic for six or seven months in a year. 

195. To Apa B. Pant: Sikkim and Tibet 66 

March 30, 1959 

My dear Apa, 

I have received today your letter of the 26th March with which you have sent 
me a letter from the Maharaja of Sikkim dated March 24. I shall reply to the 
Maharaja’s letter somewhat later. Meanwhile, will you please convey to him 
my thanks for his letter and tell him that I appreciate fully his sentiments in 
regard to the developments in Tibet? We are all deeply grieved at what has 


64. Nehru had written to K. C. Reddy about it on 28 January 1959. See SWJN/SS/46/p. 323. 

65. The road from Srinagar to Kargil had been completed in 1948; the Kargil-Leh road 
could only be opened on 1 August 1960. 

66. Letter. 
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happened and is happening, and we should like to do what we can to stop this 
tragedy. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


196. In the Lok Sabha: Refugees from Tibet 67 

Question: 68 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether his attention has been drawn to a news report in The Statesman 
(Delhi) of March 21 which states:- 

“The Government of India’s present anxiety concerns the movement 
of refugees towards the long and rambling frontiers. India has taken 
steps to strengthen the check-posts and the orders are that no refugees 
should be allowed to cross over.” 

(b) if so, whether the report is correct; and 

(c) if not, what is the policy Government propose to follow in the matter 
of giving effect to international law and practice of giving asylum to 
political refugees entering the country from Tibet? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
(a) Yes. (b) and (c). The general instructions issued by the Government of India 
some time ago were that any persons endeavouring to cross our frontier should 
be stopped at our check post and should not be allowed to cross over unless 
they have the necessary travel papers. The existing strength of our check posts 
on the borders is sufficient for dealing with normal movements between India 
and Tibet. There has thus far not been any substantial increase in the movement 
of persons from the Tibet region into India. If necessity arises the strength of 
our check posts will be increased. 

2. The general position under International Law is that a State is free to 
admit or not to admit a foreigner into its territory. This applies to giving asylum 
also. It is thus a matter entirely in the discretion of the Government concerned. 
It is the sovereign right of the State to give asylum when it chooses but no 

67. Reply to short notice questions, 30 March 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol 
XXVIII, cols 8461-8468. 

68. By Congress MPs Shree Narayan Das, A. M. Tariq, Nek Ram Negi; PSP MPs, Asoka 
Mehta. N. G Goray; Independent MPs M. R. Masani, Naushir Bharucha; and Nominated 
M.P. Frank Anthony. 
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individual can insist on obtaining such asylum. Individual cases have to be 
considered on merits whenever occasion for this arises. 69 

Shri M.R. Masani: Does not the Prime Minister appreciate that since the 
Chinese authorities have given instructions to their soldiers to shoot at 
sight any groups or individual Tibetans who may be crossing the frontier 
into India and carrying out those instructions would mean in fact co- 
operating in their butchery? 

Mr. Speaker: What is the hon. Member asking? 

An hon. Member: Speech-making. 

Mr. Speaker: What is his question? 

Shri M.R. Masani: Is the Prime Minister aware that Austria, which enjoys 
a neutral status and had diplomatic relations with Hungary in 1956, threw 
its frontiers wide open to receive thousands of Hungarian refugees and 
why cannot this country follow the same brave policy? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Primarily because this is not Austria or Hungary, and 
secondly, because the question has not arisen. As I have said, we have not had 
any large numbers, or even small numbers, of people, apart from the normal 
traffic. The question has not arisen; it is a hypothetical question. Whenever any 
question arises, it will have to be considered in the context of events and 
conditions there. It is obviously impossible for me to give an answer to a question 
which has not arisen. 

Shri M.R. Masani: If a group of... 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. Member will kindly read Rule 41 . Matters involving 
high policy cannot be asked in a question. 

Shri M.R. Masani: Would you allow me to elucidate the answer given by 
the Prime Minister? 


69. See Appendix 14. 
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Mr. Speaker: The hon. Member is going on giving suggestions. He is not 
eliciting information. 

Shri M.R. Masani: I am eliciting information. 

Mr. Speaker: What is it? 

Shri M.R. Masani: Will the Prime Minister explain what would happen if a 
party of 25 or 30 Tibetans who are followed in hot pursuit by Chinese 
forces come to the frontier? Will their lives be protected or will they be 
allowed to be butchered? 

Mr. Speaker: I think the hon. Member is also a barrister. This is irrelevant 
according to all standards. Hypothetical questions cannot be asked. 

Shri Frank Anthony: 70 The Prime Minister has said that it is always within 
the discretion of a sovereign power to admit to asylum to those who may 
seek it. We have a specific context and that is, presumably the Chinese 
Government have given an order to their soldiers to shoot any Tibetan 
seeking entry into India. In that context, I want to ask the Prime Minister 
how he proposes to give asylum to a Tibetan, because he has said each will 
have to be considered on merits, and the Chinese soldiers have been told to 
shoot them at sight. 

Mr. Speaker: If they are shot at sight, how can they enter India? 

Shri Frank Anthony: There need not be any deliberate mis-assumption of 
my question. When they will be seeking presumably asylum on a large 
scale, the Chinese soldiers being ordered to shoot them at sight, I want to 
know how we are going to admit them and consider each case on merit? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: You have been pleased to answer that question. Sir. All 
these are hypothetical approaches. There has not been any slightest, vaguest 
approach to us of this kind or any facts indicating that such an approach, such 
a thing, might happen. How can I answer that? Secondly, if I may say so, I do 
not know, because there are so many rumours and statements. If people are 
shot at sight, surely the hon. Member does not imagine this kind of thing 
happening on the border. People sitting on the border and waiting for people to 

70. Nominated Member of the Lok Sabha. 
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approach the border. This kind of thing does not happen; if they are sitting on 
the border, nobody will go to that border. They will go to some other border or 
they will be shot down before. This kind of thing does not happen — people 
being pursued and so on. 

Shri Jaipal Singh: May I raise a point of order? I seek your guidance. Since 
I have not given you notice in regard to it — whether it is a question of 
privilege or not — I am raising it as a point of order. I want to know how it 
is that the Chinese Embassy here have issued officially.... 

Mr. Speaker: We have got some adjournment motions. The hon. Member 
can wait and see. 

Shri Jaipal Singh: I have not finished the question. It is a point of order. 

Mr. Speaker: It does not arise out of this. The point of order must arise out 
of the question. It does not arise out of this question — what the Chinese 
Embassy has done here. The hon. Member will kindly wait and see. There 
are some adjournment motions relating to that subject. 

Shri Naushir Bharucha: May I know whether the Government have 
addressed any communication to the Peking authorities conveying the 
Government’s reaction to the military occupation of Tibet? 

Mr. Speaker: How does it arise out of this? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: No, Sir; the military occupation of Tibet has been in 
existence for the last few years. 

Shri Braj Raj Singh : 71 If the Dalai Lama approaches the border, shall he be 
allowed political asylum here in India, because it is given in the Press that 
if the Dalai Lama crosses the border, he will not be shot at, but others who 
cross the border from Tibet will be shot at. So, if the Dalai Lama crosses 
the border, shall he be given asylum here? 

Mr. Speaker: I am really unable to understand this question. Is the newspaper 
correspondent the Prime Minister of India? Here the hon. Prime Minister 
has repeatedly said no such question has arisen. If any, when those persons 
come in, certainly he will consider, not in groups, but each individual case 

71. SP, Lok Sabha MP from Firozabad, UP. 
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on merits. Why should he unnecessarily embarrass and put a question as to 
what will happen if the Dalai Lama comes in? 

St 3 T. 3. mfafr 72 t FTvTcT OTT^PT Ft *IF ^FPTT ^TT f Rf rFTCT if 

^ ^ cfcfRr ^ cRt «npT 

q^lcb f, \FTcfr cTNH 3TT% ^ 3flT ^dlHd) ^ Riq e^rid ^ 
F^TTHTcT M I? 

?fr ^ slR efpT Rki-1 

rFRIT ^ ^ *IT 3RT cfc FF-RtF £f, cpfff% ^qi^; <TRT ^ $eR*d % I Ft 

FtR FF I JW WH, F*t cFFT TTT Rf ^R^IVM tR Fit Rr I VbUH F^Ft 

Ffkiyri F?t ^RT I ^FRTT % #RTT Fit if I FRT FF I f eft 
Ft FFT ftR^riM % %?RF FT?t f, ^ ri ch I $fRFT FHlt FTF TF^t % I ddc£| ^ 
^FftFcT F# % 3?R F \FT^ FTF FFlt TTF 7F% 1 1 <riR>ri FF dRrilW F)T 7^ 1 1 

[Translation begins: 

Prof A.M. Tariq: I would like to know from the Honourable Prime Minister 
whether the Government has made any arrangements for the safety and 
return of the approximately sixty students and four very senior Kushaks 
there from Ladakh in Lhasa. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru : We had no knowledge how many lamas or other people 
from Ladakh were present in Lhasa or thereabouts, because we had no list. 
Two days ago we were asked, we were told to enquire about this. So, we 
immediately tried to find out about their welfare from Lhasa. The thing is that 
normally we have a list of the Indian nationals who go there; there is no list of 
these and neither we have their names. But we are conducting an enquiry. 

Translation ends] 

Mr. Speaker: Shri Goray. 73 

Shri B.C. Kamble: 74 May I know whether it is a fact that the Chinese.... 

Mr. Speaker: I have called Shri Goray. 

72. A.M. Tariq, Congress MP from Srinagar, Jammu and Kashmir. 

73. N.G Goray, PSP, Lok Sabha Member from Poona, Bombay State. 

74. Independent, Lok Sabha MP from Kopargam-SC, Bombay State. 
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Shri Goray: The Prime Minister said just now about the refugees, that the 
policy of the Government will be decided upon when the need arises. I 
would like to say that when the need arises it may be rather too late to 
decide the policy. You cannot start digging a well when you are thirsty. I 
am saying that the policy should be decided upon just now. 

Mr. Speaker: He has said so. He has already said about the policy in the 
House. 

Shri Goray: I think it is very inadequate. Sir. 

Mr. Speaker: That is all right. That is not under discussion now. 

Shri B.C. Kamble: Is it a fact that the Chinese authorities have issued orders 
to shoot? Then, will the Union Government exercise discretion in favour 
of admitting the refugees in India? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: It is very extraordinary. The Chinese order to shoot, if 
they issued such an order, has no relation to this question of our admitting 
people or not admitting people. Nothing has happened on the borders of India. 
It is in the interior of Tibet that this is happening. And, certainly it is not a 
question of our not having a policy. We have got a very clear policy. But the 
implementation of that policy depends upon the circumstances. All our check- 
posts have been informed of the broad policies that should be pursued in these 
matters. Obviously, I cannot be expected to say that when a large crowd comes 
suddenly. I should admit it — or if half the population comes. How can I commit 
the Government of India to any such thing? 

Shri M.R. Masani: Why not? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Because, we will not admit them. I should be quite 
clear about it, because no country can possible say, if you take the past history 
of thousands of years we will admit everyone. 

Shri M.R. Masani: Austria admitted thousands of people. 

Shri Raghunath Singh : 75 But we are not Austrians. 


75. Congress Lok Sabha MP from Varanasi UP. 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Shri Masani’s information on the subject is no doubt 
very intimate. I cannot challenge that. But I do say that no country can give a 
guarantee, or should give a guarantee, that “We will admit every person who 
wants to cross the border.” 

Shri Tyagi: On a point of order. It has been conventional in all Parliaments 
everywhere practically that the Ministers in charge of Foreign Affairs and 
Defence have been enjoying the privilege of keeping away information on 
matters pertaining to high diplomatic policy for the safety of the nation 
itself. Shall we not observe that convention here in this Parliament on matters 
which pertain to our future relationship, that the Ministers concerned may 
enjoy the privilege of keeping the information from the House? 

Mr. Speaker: I am not able to understand the point of order. 

Raja Mahendra Pratap: 76 1 just want to ask one very important question. 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. I will be forced to take disciplinary action against 
him. 

Raja Mahendra Pratap: Only against me and not against others? 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. There must be a limit to this. Does the hon. 
Member, Shri Tyagi, mean to say that the hon. Prime Minister need not 
have said all that he has said? 

Shri Tyagi: I would like to suggest that the hon. Minister in charge of Foreign 
Affairs and the one in charge of Defence Affairs may have the privilege of 
keeping information from the House if the situation so requires. 

Mr. Speaker: I have received notice of some adjournment motions. 

Shri Naushir Bharucha: We have still to ask some questions. I would like 
to know whether the Prime Minister has communicationed [sic] his reactions 
regarding the latest developments in Tibet to the Chinese authorities, any 
type of reactions? 


76. Independent, Lok Sabha MP from Mathura, UP. 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: No, Sir, if he is referring to the statements which were 
issued yesterday. 

Mr. Speaker: I will come to them. There are some adjournment motions on 
the subject. 

Raja Mahendra Pratap: Just one point. I have been abroad for 31 years and 
I have been often a refugee in a way. The British Government wanted to 
capture me in Afghanistan. The Afghanistan Government boldly said “we 
cannot give him up.” And when I was in Peking, the British Government 
had extra-territorial rights in China and the British Government wanted to 
capture me. The French Legation told me: we would inform you if the 
British take any action against you. So, I was protected all the time in all 
the countries of the world, non-British countries. Under these circumstances, 
I can beg of you, that you kindly give asylum to every Tibetan who comes 
here. There is no harm in it. 

Mr. Speaker: I have received notice of adjournment motions 

Shri Naushir Bharucha: I request you to permit us to put some more 
questions. 

Mr. Speaker. Order, order, they will not be answered now. 


197. In the Lok Sabha: Tibet 77 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
I take it that I should say something about these adjournment motions. 

Mr. Speaker: Yes. I gave an opportunity to all those hon. Members who 
sponsored the adjournment motion. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: If you will permit me in dealing with these adjournment 
motions I may perhaps go slightly beyond the range of some of the questions 
put. I do wish.... 


77. Statement, 30 March 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXVIII, cols 
8514-8526. 
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Mr. Speaker: It is clear that there is no question of censure involved in this. 

All hon. Members are anxious to know as to what exactly is the matter. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: These adjournment motions as adjournment motions, if 
I may say so, can hardly arise. But so far as I am concerned, I do not wish to 
take shelter under any technical plea for not giving any information that I think 
ought to be given. Indeed, subject to certain very broad considerations to which 
Shri Tyagi referred, 78 1 wish to place all the information that we get before the 
House, as it comes in, and I propose to do so in the future too. It is not necessary 
for hon. Members to demand a statement from me, but I shall do so whenever 
any important piece of information comes. I shall place it before the House. 

At the present moment we have a mass of statements in the Press, rumours, 
allegations, statements of the Chinese Government, 79 from which it is a little 
difficult to sort out exactly the truth of what is happening. We have one thing 
on which you can certainly say that there it is. There are Press communiques 
issued by the Government of the People’s Republic of China. I do not understand 
why hon. Members bring in the news agency in this matter. It is a Government 
communique and the news agency did a completely right thing in placing the 
official communique before us and before the public. 80 You may not like the 
wording of the communique or the content of it. That is a different matter. But 
it is the duty of a news agency to deal with such an important matter — not to 
suppress it but to place it before the public. 


78. See the preceding item. 

79. Of these, the most important was Chou En-lai’s statement of 28 March which was widely 
reported in the press. 

80. The official communique of the Chinese Government, issued by the New China News 
Agency, on 28 March 1959: (i) said that the revolt had been suppressed after three days 
of fighting and that 4000 rebel troops had been taken prisoner; (ii) referred to the Dalai 
Lama - General Tan Kuan-san correspondence of 11-16 March, released on 28 March 
1959 in Peking, where the former said that he was being coerced by reactionaries; (iii) 
denied that the Dalai Lama had ever been in danger of abduction by the Chinese authorities 
and counter-charged that he had been abducted by “the traitorous clique”; (iv) described 
Kalimpong as the “commanding centre of the Tibetan rebellion”; (v) named Lukhangwa 
Tsewongrouten, Prime Minister of Tibet ( 1949-54) and head, Tibetan delegation visiting 
India at this time, as the leader of the rebellion; (vi) reiterated that relations between 
China and its neighbours especially India, must be “persistently” guided by Panch Sheel; 
(vii) welcomed Nehru’s statement in the Lok Sabha on 23 March; and (viii) asserted that 
China had never interfered in the internal affairs of India or even discussed Indian internal 
affairs at the National People’s Congress, something it considered “impolite and 
improper.” 
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May I also refer to what for instance, hon. Member Shri Imam has talked 
about that is, the massing of troops . 81 Now, I am completely unaware of this. In 
fact, I have not heard a rumour to that effect, leave out the facts. And he wants 
an adjournment motion because there is “massing of troops on the Indian 
border”! 

Shri Naushir Bharucha: He said about fanning out of Chinese troops. 

Shri Mohammed Imam: That is the word I used in my adjournment motion. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: All kind of things are appearing in the Press which, 
again are based sometimes, presumably on reports not from within Tibet but 
from outside Tibet, whether it is Hong Kong or whether it is any other place. I 
do not say that any such rumour must necessarily be wrong. How can I say 
that? But, normally speaking, they are not correct. Anyhow, my information is 
that there is no massing of troops on the Indian border, so far as I know. How 
can I discuss it when I do not accept that fact? 

But the major things that we have to consider are, as I said on the last 
occasion, the contacts of India with Tibet are very old, geographical of course, 
trade of course, but much more so, cultural and religious. Vast numbers of 



(FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 29 MARCH 1959) 


81. J. Mohammed Imam, PSP, Lok Sabha MP from Chitradurga, Mysore, spoke about the 
reports that “the Chinese have fanned out their troops. Their troops are massed on the 
south and south east frontier. Practically, they are very near India. This causes a good 
deal of concern. We know the history of the Communist countries in other continents 
and in other areas. So, this is a very dangerous situation.” 
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pilgrims go there from here and some come from Tibet to India. So that, this 
contact, this relationship is something deeper than the changing political scene. 
Naturally, we are affected by it. Apart from that, as I said on the last occasion, 
large numbers of people in India venerate the Dalai Lama, respect him very 
greatly and he was our honoured guest some time ago. Because of these contacts 
our reaction to anything that happens in Tibet is bound to be very deep, as we 
see it. It is not for me to object to those reactions. But, we have to bear them in 
mind. 

May I say that all these questions that have been recently put about giving 
political asylum are, probably, of no service at all to the people who might seek 
political asylum in India? It is no good. One has to see the difficult situation as 
it is and not merely create conditions which make it more difficult to deal with 
the situation or deal with the persons seeking political asylum. There it is. 
Whatever I say in regard to that will make it more difficult for these people, I 
say. So that, on the one side, there is this deep feeling of a certain kinship, if I 
may use that word, cultural kinship between the people of India and the people 
of Tibet. 

That, of course, does not mean that we interfere in Tibet, in any way. We 
did interfere, not we, I mean, but the previous Government of India took an 
expedition to Lhasa under Col. Younghusband, 55 years ago. 82 It very much 
interfered: imperialist intervention. They sat down there and imposed the British 
Government’s will, acting through the then Government of India on Tibet and 
imposed our troops there in Tibet, in Yatung, Gyantse. All kinds of extra- 
territorial privileges were imposed on Tibet because Tibet was weak and there 
was the British Empire. With some variations, we inherited these special extra- 
territorial privileges when India became independent. 

Regardless of what happened in Tibet or China or anywhere, we could not, 
according to our own policy, maintain our forces in a foreign country, even if 
there had been no change in Tibet. That was a relic of British imperialism 
which we did not wish to continue. We had to withdraw them back. It so 
happened that soon after this change in the Government in China — about that 
time, soon after — their armies marched into Tibet. What I am venturing to say 
is that the policy we adopted towards Tibet would have been adopted regardless 
of what China did, and we would have withdrawn our forces, etc. That was the 
main thing we did. 

Shri Braj Raj Singh: There, everybody agrees. 


82. In 1903-04. 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Apparently people seem to imagine that we surrendered 
some privileges in Tibet. The privileges which we surrendered in Tibet were 
privileges which we do not seek to have in any other country in the world, 
Tibet or any other. It was patent from the strictly practical point of view, even 
apart from sentiments, that we could not do anything in Tibet either in law, 
constitutionally or practically. 

Our attitude, and historically, previously — I am not going to the past history 
of 500 years -the position of all previous Governments in India and elsewhere 
has been the recognition of some kind of suzerainty or sovereignty of China 
over Tibet and Tibetan autonomy. That was normally the basis of approach. 
The measure of the autonomy has varied, because the strength of China, the 
weakness of China, the strength of Tibet, the weakness of Tibet has varied in 
the course of the last hundreds of years. But, that is the position. Every 
Government in China has claimed that. Many Governments in Tibet have 
repudiated that. So, there it is. Anyhow, we could not become judges or interfere 
or intervene either in law, or in fact, or in the circumstances, we could do nothing. 
That is just past history. 

May I say one thing to the House? When the Premier of the Chinese 
Government came here 3 or 4 years ago or 2Vi years ago, he discussed this 
question of the situation in Tibet with me at his own instance. 8 ' I did not raise it, 
so far as I remember. He told me then that Tibet had always been, according to 
him and according to the Chinese position, a part of the Chinese State; that is, 
they have always claimed it and they have had it, according to him; but yet, 
Tibet was not China. Tibet is not China; Tibet is not a province of China. Tibet 
is an autonomous region which has been a part of the Chinese State — that was, 
as far as I remember, his words — therefore, we want to treat it as an autonomous 
region and give it full autonomy. That is how he explained the Chinese 
Government’s attitude to Tibet. All I could say was that we had to recognise 
Chinese sovereignty over Tibet. 84 But, I was glad to hear Mr. Chou En-lai laying 
such stress on Tibetan autonomy. I said if this was fully acted upon and was 
well known to Tibetans, possibly the difficulties would be much less, because, 
I remember, difficulties had arisen already, three years ago. 

For nearly three years, there has been what is called the Khampa revolt in 
China. Khampa region, although it consists of people of Tibetan origin, is not 
technically Tibet now. About 50 or 60 years ago, the Khampa region in Eastern 

83. During his visit from 28 November to 9 December 1956 and briefly in January 1957. 

See SWJN/SS/36/pp. 594-603. 

84. A similar statement was made by Chou En-lai at Bandung Conference, see SWJN/SS/ 

28/p. 135. 
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Tibet was incorporated in China. It was never really adequately controlled or 
ruled by any authority, Tibetan or Chinese, because Khampas are mountain 
people, rather tough people, not liking anybody ruling them. 

When the new Chinese Government came in, quite apart from Tibet proper, 
the Khampa region was in China proper. They started introducing their new 
reforms or changes, whatever they did in land or otherwise, in the Khampa 
region. That brought them into trouble with the Khampas in Tibet — not actually 
in Tibet, but the Tibetans in China, you may say. That trouble started 2 or 3 
years ago or more than that — about three years ago, locally confined there. 
Then it spread and it spread to the south and south-east chiefly. Naturally one 
does not have details. But, it was a kind of guerilla activity which went on 
causing much trouble to both the parties and damage and all that. That has been 
continuing. 85 When, Premier Chou En-lai talked to me, this Khampa trouble 
has started. It is not a kind of trouble which is of great military importance to 
any Government; not that; it is a nuisance and it prevents things from settling 
down. 

That has been continuing. Nothing new has happened except that in some 
border some convoy has been attacked or taken away or something has been 
happening. The new thing, what has happened in Lhasa, may I say, has not 
flown from that; it is really a completely new development. The very matter 
was mentioned by me in this House and to the Press here the moment we heard 
of fighting there. Previous to that, only a few days previously, I had spoken in 
this House and talked about the conflict of wills there. I thought that expression 
was a good expression to describe what was happening there because there 
was no violence at that stage. Nobody had hit anybody. But, this conflict had 
come out in the open in the sense of people talking in the open. It lasted 3, 4 or 
5 days when actual firing began, 1 cannot say who began it, but it began. 
Normally, one would say that where it is a question of military might, the Chinese 
Government is much stronger than some kind of local recruits of the Tibetan 
Army. It is obvious. So, that has been the background of it. 

Now, it is unfortunate that all this damage is done. I do not know what 
damage has been done, but some considerable damage has been done to some 


85. See also Appendix 26. 

On the Tibetan situation, Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit also sent the following telegram to 
Nehru on 29 March 1959: “Fully conscious of present delicate position in Tibet which is 
fraught with most serious consequences. I however feel compelled to convey to you my 
deep concern that we not yet made any statement regarding tragic happenings in Lhasa. 
Surely we cannot stand idle spectators of a scene which threatens the very ideals to 
which we are dedicated. My apologies for this telegram.” 
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of the old monasteries in Lhasa, and maybe, some valued manuscripts have 
suffered thereby; and all that has happened, and our sympathies go out very 
much to the Tibetans 

Shri Jaipal Singh: 86 Hear, hear. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: ....quite apart from the actual incidents, what happened, 
who was to blame and who was not to blame. 

In the press today, the Chinese News Agency has published some letters, 
which, it is said, have been written by the Dalai Lama to the Chinese Governor, 
the military Governor of Lhasa, just in this month. 87 I would not like to say 
anything about those letters. I should like to have a little greater confirmation 
about them, about what they are, in what circumstances they were written, 
whether they were written at all. It is very difficult: because all these things are 
being said by various parties, it is exceedingly difficult to sift the truth out of 
this lot of chaff. And whatever I may say, whatever the Government may do, 
may have far-reaching consequences. 

We talk about Tibet, and we want to have friendly relations with the people 
of Tibet, and we want them to progress in freedom and all that. At the same 
time, is important for us to have friendly relations with this great country of 
China. That does not mean that I or this Government or this Parliament or 
anyone else should submit to any kind of dictation from any country, however 
great or big it may be. 

Some Hon. Members: Hear, hear. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: That is not the point. But it also does mean that in a 
difficult situation, we should exercise a certain measure of restraint and wisdom 
in dealing with her, and not in an excited moment do something which may 
lead our country into difficulties. (Interruptions) 

Today is the 30th of this month. It was on the 20th, the early morning of the 
20th, that firing began — it is now ten days — in a country from which no news 
comes, except rumour. The only news that has come to us or to the wide world — 
I am leaving out China; they might have some special ways of getting news — 
the only news that came was from our Consul-General’s telegrams to us. We 
got them pretty rapidly. 

86. Jharkhand Party, Lok Sabha MP from Ranchi-West, Bihar. 

87. These were the three letters written on 1 1 , 1 2 , 1 6 March 1 959 by the Dalai Lama in reply 
to the Chinese Representative General Tan Kuan-san’s letters of 10, 11, 15 March 1959. 
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Tibet was incorporated in China. It was never really adequately controlled or 
ruled by any authority, Tibetan or Chinese, because Khampas are mountain 
people, rather tough people, not liking anybody ruling them. 

When the new Chinese Government came in, quite apart from Tibet proper, 
the Khampa region was in China proper. They started introducing their new 
reforms or changes, whatever they did in land or otherwise, in the Khampa 
region. That brought them into trouble with the Khampas in Tibet — not actually 
in Tibet, but the Tibetans in China, you may say. That trouble started 2 or 3 
years ago or more than that — about three years ago, locally confined there. 
Then it spread and it spread to the south and south-east chiefly. Naturally one 
does not have details. But, it was a kind of guerilla activity which went on 
causing much trouble to both the parties and damage and all that. That has been 
continuing. 85 When, Premier Chou En-lai talked to me, this Khampa trouble 
has started. It is not a kind of trouble which is of great military importance to 
any Government; not that; it is a nuisance and it prevents things from settling 
down. 

That has been continuing. Nothing new has happened except that in some 
border some convoy has been attacked or taken away or something has been 
happening. The new thing, what has happened in Lhasa, may I say, has not 
flown from that; it is really a completely new development. The very matter 
was mentioned by me in this House and to the Press here the moment we heard 
of fighting there. Previous to that, only a few days previously, I had spoken in 
this House and talked about the conflict of wills there. I thought that expression 
was a good expression to describe what was happening there because there 
was no violence at that stage. Nobody had hit anybody. But, this conflict had 
come out in the open in the sense of people talking in the open. It lasted 3, 4 or 
5 days when actual firing began, 1 cannot say who began it, but it began. 
Normally, one would say that where it is a question of military might, the Chinese 
Government is much stronger than some kind of local recruits of the Tibetan 
Army. It is obvious. So, that has been the background of it. 

Now, it is unfortunate that all this damage is done. I do not know what 
damage has been done, but some considerable damage has been done to some 

85. See also Appendix 26. 

On the Tibetan situation, Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit also sent the following telegram to 
Nehru on 29 March 1959: “Fully conscious of present delicate position in Tibet which is 
fraught with most serious consequences. I however feel compelled to convey to you my 
deep concern that we not yet made any statement regarding tragic happenings in Lhasa. 
Surely we cannot stand idle spectators of a scene which threatens the very ideals to 
which we are dedicated. My apologies for this telegram.” 
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of the old monasteries in Lhasa, and maybe, some valued manuscripts have 
suffered thereby; and all that has happened, and our sympathies go out very 
much to the Tibetans 

Shri Jaipal Singh: 86 Hear, hear. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: ....quite apart from the actual incidents, what happened, 
who was to blame and who was not to blame. 

In the press today, the Chinese News Agency has published some letters, 
which, it is said, have been written by the Dalai Lama to the Chinese Governor, 
the military Governor of Lhasa, just in this month. 8 I would not like to say 
anything about those letters. I should like to have a little greater confirmation 
about them, about what they are, in what circumstances they were written, 
whether they were written at all. It is very difficult: because all these things are 
being said by various parties, it is exceedingly difficult to sift the truth out of 
this lot of chaff. And whatever I may say, whatever the Government may do, 
may have far-reaching consequences. 

We talk about Tibet, and we want to have friendly relations with the people 
of Tibet, and we want them to progress in freedom and all that. At the same 
time, is important for us to have friendly relations with this great country of 
China. That does not mean that I or this Government or this Parliament or 
anyone else should submit to any kind of dictation from any country, however 
great or big it may be. 

Some Hon. Members: Hear, hear. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: That is not the point. But it also does mean that in a 
difficult situation, we should exercise a certain measure of restraint and wisdom 
in dealing with her, and not in an excited moment do something which may 
lead our country into difficulties. (Interruptions) 

Today is the 30th of this month. It was on the 20th, the early morning of the 
20th, that firing began — it is now ten days — in a country from which no news 
comes, except rumour. The only news that has come to us or to the wide world — 
I am leaving out China; they might have some special ways of getting news — 
the only news that came was from our Consul-General’s telegrams to us. We 
got them pretty rapidly. 

86. Jharkhand Party, Lok Sabha MP from Ranchi-West, Bihar. 

87. These were the three letters written on 1 1 , 1 2 , 1 6 March 1 959 by the Dalai Lama in reply 
to the Chinese Representative General Tan Kuan-san’s letters of 10, 1 1 , 15 March 1959. 
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But what can the Consul-General report? Remember that too. The Consul- 
General reports by and large what he sees from the window of his consulate. 
Obviously, he cannot tell us what is happening all over Tibet. He does not 
know. He is in touch with Lhasa, and more or less Lhasa is what he can see 
from his consulate, just round about what buildings firing took place, and he 
can report it. He cannot even tell us all that is happening in Lhasa itself. He 
cannot tell us precisely and definitely what has happened to our nationals who 
are spread out. He can tell us definitely that our staff in our consulate is safe. 
He can tell us also that so far as he knows our other Indian nationals are safe, 
but he is not certain, because he just cannot reach them, so that all news has 
been cut off, and it comes to us in extremely small driblets, news that we can 
rely upon. And it becomes difficult for me to make statements or to say that we 
shall take some action, because of vague rumours which are obviously not 
always reliable. 

Now, may I just say one word — I think I have answered it — about the people 
from Ladakh? It has been the old custom of people from Ladakh to go to Lhasa, 
and they do not take any travel papers or anything. They go for courses of 
instruction. Lhasa is in a sense their spiritual centre, their educational centre, 
from the Buddhist point of view. So, plenty of people go there. At the present 
moment, I have been informed that four head abbots from Leh are there, as 
well as — I forget the number, — about 30 or 40 or 50 — or it may be somewhere 
about a hundred — monks and others who have gone there. We have not got 
them on our register there, because they simply come and go, and do not report 
to us. But as soon as I heard about this two days ago, we are making inquiries 
about them. 

Now, I come to the statements issued, presumably by the Chinese 
Government. Now, those statements give a narrative of facts according to them, 
and 1 have nothing to say to that. I can neither confirm it nor deny it, because it 
is not in my knowledge to make a firm statement; if it was, I would make it. 

As I said, so far as the letters which are said to have been written by the 
Dalai Lama are concerned, they are rather surprising letter. But more I cannot 
say; I should like to know more about them before I say. 

There are two things mentioned in this statement of the Chinese authorities. 
One is about Kalimpong. 88 About that, as soon as that appeared, the External 
Affairs Ministry, through a spokesman, contradicted that statement or corrected 
it. I suppose hon. Members have seen it, but I shall read it out or part of it, if 
they have not. 


88. See item 197, p. 470, fn 80. 
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“Asked for his comments on the description of Kalimpong as ‘the 
commanding centre of the rebellion’ in the news communique released.... 
an official spokesman of the Ministry of External Affairs emphatically 
repudiated the suggestion. He said that a number of people from Tibet 
have been residing in Kalimpong for many years....” 

— many years meaning twenty, thirty, forty, fifty and more — 

“...and among them are some who arrived during the last three or four 
years.” 

It is not many, it may be in dozens, perhaps. 

“The Government of India have repeatedly made it clear to them that they 
should not indulge in any propaganda activities against a friendly 
Government on Indian soil. The last warning was given about six months 
ago and since then these persons have remained quiet. There have been no 
unlawful activities in Kalimpong or elsewhere either by these people or 
others. It is, therefore, entirely incorrect to say that Kalimpong is the centre 
of any rebellious activities. The check-posts on the India-Tibet border are 
adequately manned and the strictest watch is always maintained on 
movements between India and Tibet.” 

Now, an hon. Member wanted precise information as to whether the Chinese 
Government had complained to us about Kalimpong. 89 1 shall tell him, so far as 
I can remember, in the last few months, maybe, a year, there has been no 
complaint; but there were on two occasions perhaps two or maybe three in the 
last three or four years, references to Kalimpong, to some people in Kalimpong 
carrying on propaganda and like activities. Our position has always been, and 
we have made it quite clear to people who came from Tibet, important people, 
that 4 You are welcome to come here, but we cannot allow Indian soil to be used 
for subversive activities or even aggressively propagandist activities against 
friendly Governments.’ That general policy of ours applies to every Embassy 
that is here; maybe, sometimes, they overstep the mark or we do not object 
when we might have objected. That applies to every Embassy here or every 
foreigner here. So, that was the rule that we followed. And on two or three 
occasions, some leaflet came out in Kalimpong, which we thought was 
undesirable, and we drew the attention of the people who had brought it out, 
saying ‘You should not do this, this kind of thing from Indian soil.’ And our 

89. Hem Barua, PSP, Lok Sabha MP from Gauhati, asked whether (i) “any correspondence 
was made by the Chinese Government through diplomatic channels before coming out 
openly with an official communique of the sort, which is not true”, (ii) Nehni made an 
enquiry into it, and (iii) the Chinese Government was asked to give specific instances of 
people connected with this. 
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instructions and warnings had effect, so far as we know. We are not aware, in 
fact, in the last many months, of any activity in Kalimpong; it may be in people’s 
minds there; naturally they may have feelings; they may have sentiments. But I 
am merely saying that that it is wrong to say that Kalimpong was a kind of 
centre from which activities were organised. 

Shrimati Renu Chakravartty: Has the Prime Minister read Elizabeth 
Partridge’s 90 article which has come in one of the papers where she says 
that she has contacted the rebels? It has come out in the papers. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I have not read that particular article. I do not know to 
which article the hon. lady Member is referring. In one or two cases, foreign 
correspondents have gone and talked to people there in Kalimpong or wherever 
it is; I do not know where, it may be Kalimpong, or it may be elsewhere, but 
they have not mentioned names or the place or the individuals contacted. And 
they have given an account from the point of view more or less, of those people 
in Tibet, who were on the site of the revolt. That I cannot catch, I cannot get in. 
but broadly speaking, it is wrong to say that Kalimpong has been the centre. 
Certainly, we have very good control of our check-posts, of people coming and 
going from Tibet to India, and nobody in Kalimpong can easily come or go, 
and you cannot control something where the movement is not easy. 

I am told that when we enquired about Elizabeth Partridge’s article, we 
found she had not gone anywhere near the border; she had written it from far 
away. 

The second point to which reference has been made by hon. Members is to 
what is said in those press statements about our discussions here. It is not 
necessary for me to say that it is open to this House, this Parliament, and it is 
completely free to say or do what it chooses, to discuss any matter it chooses, 
subject always to the necessities of good sense and wisdom of which you, Sir, 
are the best judge. Nobody else outside this House is going to judge. 

Unfortunately, the methods of government and the way legislatures and 
organisations function in China are different from ours. Perhaps it is not quite 
realised there, the background or the way of our functioning. Quite apart from 
what we do, or whether what any hon. Member says is right or wrong, he has 


90. Elizabeth Partridge ( 1 922-20 1 0); British journalist; joined the South East Asia Command 
during World War II; correspondent for the News Chronicle in Calcutta till the daily 
ceased publication on 17 October 1960; after staying for some years in Calcutta, returned 
to Worthing, West Sussex, UK, and taught English. 
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the right to say it; he has the right to say the wrong thing, as many hon. Members 
on the opposite side know very well! 

Shri Hem Barua: You enjoy that right equally! 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: It is, I suppose, a little difficult for people trained in a 
different tradition for a long time to understand the normal ways in which a 
parliamentary system of Government functions, and we should not be over- 
eager to find fault with somebody who does not agree with us, who describes 
our system in a different way, but certainly it should be made perfectly clear to 
all concerned that this Parliament is not going to be limited in the exercise of 
its right of discussion, saying or action or anything, by any external or internal 
authority, whoever it may be. Having said that, obviously that right has to be 
exercised always with wisdom and always thinking of the consequences, and 
how that right should be exercised. 


198. To Rajendra Prasad: On Tibet 91 

March 30, 1959 

My dear Rajendra Babu, 

Thank you for your letter of the 29th March. 

It is true that much has happened in Tibet since your departure from India. 92 
I spoke twice in the Lok Sabha on this subject; once about ten days ago and 
today. 93 The news in papers is of three kinds: 

1. Some brief information which we have given and which we have 
obtained from our Consulate General in Lhasa. This is limited, but 
reliable in so far as it goes. 

2. Chinese Government statements which appeared in the Press yesterday. 

3. Brief reports and rumours coming from Kalimpong and sometimes 
Hong Kong. 

As for No. 2, that represents the Chinese Government’s version and 
viewpoint. It is important because that gives us an insight into their approach. 
Of course, that approach is necessarily one-sided and the facts they give need 
not all be true. 

91. Letter. 

92. President Rajendra Prasad had returned on 27 March 1959 from his 12-day trip to Indo- 
China. 

93. See item 197. 
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As for No. 3, there is hardly any single reference in these rumours which 
can be verified and some of them are patently untrue. 

We are thus in a difficult position even in so far as facts are concerned. 
Gradually, no doubt, we shall know more of them. The difficulty is greater still 
from other points of view. The position of Tibet has been, for a long time past, 
that of an autonomous region of the Chinese State. One may assume that for 
various reasons there has been a revolt against Chinese domination. A kind of 
revolt started nearly three years ago in the Eastern borders of Tibet among the 
Khampas. This has been going on now for all this period in the shape of guerilla 
activities. Recently what happened was that the Tibetan Armed Forces, which 
are relatively small in numbers and very feeble as a military force, rebelled in 
Lhasa itself and were backed by the Tibetan local government. For a few days 
the Chinese did not take any major step. But then they came down with a heavy 
hand and crushed the revolt and made large numbers of people prisoners. In 
Lhasa, therefore, it may be that the revolt has been suppressed, but the Khampa 
revolt probably continues over areas in Eastern and South-Eastern Tibet. 

There should be no question of our suppressing our conscience or doing 
anything patently wrong for fear of consequences. But it is not at all clear first 
what the full facts are and secondly what we can do about them. A step that we 
may take might actually injure the interests of the Tibetans. It is clear that we 
cannot take military measures. At the most we can express our opinion in more 
or less forcible language. Such an opinion on the part of Government should be 
based on a knowledge of facts and a full consideration of what other steps 
might follow. Obviously, it may have far-reaching consequences. We cannot 
merely be swept away by rumours and sentimental consideration which rightly 
affect us. 

As a matter of fact, enough indication has already been given about our 
deep concern in what happens in Tibet and a kind of passive disapproval. Our 
newspapers have written, of course, fairly strongly on the subject. A government 
has to move more cautiously. 

The Chinese Government have published some letters purporting to have 
been written by the Dalai Lama. If these letters were really written by him, then 
it does give a different colour to the picture. 94 Perhaps they were not written by 


94. On 28 March, the Chinese Government released the correspondence between the Dalai 
Lama and the Chinese Representative in Lhasa. General Tan Kuan-san, 11-16 March 
1959. However, the Dalai Lama has recorded that there had been such an exchange of 
letters. See My Land and My People. The Autobiography of His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama , edited by David Howarth. 
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him. We shall have to wait and find out. 

We do not yet know where the Dalai Lama is. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


199. Rumours about Tibet 95 

I regret I am unable to make a statement about events and matters which have 
no basis in fact. The Chinese authorities have not searched our Consulate or 
Mission abroad nor have they asked to vacate the Mission. 96 

2. May I respectfully point out to Mr. Speaker that the habit of accepting 
every rumour and proceeding on that basis in Parliament is not a very desirable 
one or to be encouraged. 

(ii) Pakistan 

200. In the Lok Sabha: Pilgrims from Pakistan 97 

Pilgrims 

Question: 98 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) The number pilgrims from both wings of Pakistan who attended the 
religious fairs in India during 1958-59; and 

(b) The facilities provided by the Indian Government for Pakistani 
pilgrims? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
(a) During the period from lstJanuary, 1958 to February 22, 1959, 1711 pilgrims 
from West Pakistan visited shrines in India in officially sponsored pilgrim parties. 


95. Note, 31 March 1959. 

96. This refers to a question in the Lok Sabha by Premji R. Assar, Jan Sangh MP from 
Ratnagiri North, Bombay, about search of the Indian Mission in Lhasa. 

97. Reply to questions, 3 March 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXVI, cols 
3932-3933. 

98. By Congress MPs D.C. Sharma and Raghunath Singh. 
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In addition, 3925 pilgrims visited Ajmer in their individual capacity. During 
the same period, 542 pilgrims from East Pakistan were granted visas to shrines 
in West Bengal. 

(b) In the case of officially sponsored pilgrim parties. Government of India 
provided transport facilities and board and lodging on payment, as well as 
security arrangements. 


201. In the Lok Sabha" 

Violation of Cease-fire Line 

Question: 100 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to refer to the reply given 
to Starred Question No. 722 on the 8th December, 1958 and state: 

(a) whether Government have since received any reply to the complaint 
on cease-fire violation lodged with the U.N. Military Observers group; 
and 

(b) if so, the nature of the reply received? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): (a) 
Yes, Sir. 

The U.N. Chief Military Observer 101 has given his finding in respect 
of five flights between 1245 and 1405 Hours on November 21, 1958 against 
which we had lodged complaints with him. 

(b) The Chief Military Observer has held that aircraft did fly over our 
area on all the occasions mentioned in our complaints, adding, however, 
that it had not been possible to fix the identity of the aircraft. 

Shri Ram Krishan Gupta: In view of this finding of the U.N. Observer, 
may I know whether UNO has given any warning to Pakistan? 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: The usual procedure is to report to the U.N. 
Observer. We do not send any direct warning. 


99 . Reply to questions. 3 March 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXVI, cols 
3873-3876. 

100. By Congress MP Ram Krishan Gupta. 

101. Lt.-General Robert H. Nimmo. 
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Mr. Speaker: Did the U.N. Observer send any warning? 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: The Observer has sent a letter to us in reply to 
our note, in which he says: 

“If both your forces will frequently remind their formations concerned to 
keep well away from disputed areas and thus be certain that they do not 
cross over the cease-fire line or Jammu and Kashmir border, a lessening of 
the number of complaints could be expected.” 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
Hon. Members will realise that when an aircraft is flying at about 30,000 feet 
altitude at six hundred to seven hundred miles an hour, it is very difficult to 
know exactly where it is — within a few miles, I mean. At 30,000 feet altitude, 
no frontier and no border is seen. And the speed is such that in a few seconds, 
it may go miles and miles this way or that way. So, normally, mistakes are 
liable to occur unless a person keeps right away from the border. If one tries to 
fly too near the border, then without one’s knowledge, one may go across. 
Sometimes, complaints are made about our aircraft. That is what the U.N. 
Observer has pointed out, that they came; they might have been accidental; and 
the best way is to keep right away from the border. That is the only remedy. Of 
course, if a kind of accident or so-called accident happens again and again, 
then one begins to think it is not an accident, that is, it may be deliberate. But it 
is quite extraordinarily difficult, in the normal case, to find out without a very 
big apparatus of inquiry as to how far an aircraft has come for a minute or so. 

Shri Hem Barua: In view of what the Prime Minister has stated, may I 
know whether the U.N. Military Observer has definitely indicated to us 
that this mysterious flight was an accidental flight, and there was no 
deliberate intention of violating the cease-fire line? 

Mr. Speaker; He said that it was difficult to know. 

Shri Hem Barua: He said that it was difficult to identify the aircraft. That 
was what he said. That was how I followed the reply given by the hon. 
Deputy Minister. May I know whether the U.N. Military Observer has held 
that this was an accidental flight and that it was not intentional? May I 
know whether it is there in his communication or not? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I have not got the exact words of the communication. 
But according to what my colleague has read out, a part of that communication 
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was to the effect that they should not fly near the border, because accidents 
happen, accidents in the sense of going over. From that, one would infer that he 
thought that some of them at any rate were accidental; he could not say about 
all — that is, that there was a possibility of accident. 

Raja Mahendra Pratap: It has become a chronic disease. I want to know 
whether he has examined my plan of Aryan federation. That is the only 
medicine for this chronic disease. Has he examined my plan? Does he 
accept my prescription? 

Mr. Speaker: That is a suggestion for action, 
qto STFTT. toft : cRTT t WfxU f 

# vjIciiswm : ft wm to I 

sft TJTFT fth? • ft HlfcbwM ^ 631^ 

\3fft *Tft ft 1 vStfch ft ft 

to ft? 

# ftt eft efiT eft tol W ft, T TFft ^fift I 

[Translation begins: 

Pandit Dwarka Nath Tiwari: May I know whether such an incident has 
taken place again after the letter from U.N.O.? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot say without investigating. 

Shri Raghunath Singh: After this incident Pakistani aircraft have been 
observed flying over Jammu and Kashmir. What has the Indian Government 
done regarding this ? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The answer given is of after this incident, not before. 

Translation ends] 
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202. In the Lok Sabha: Indians kidnapped by 
Pakistanis 102 

Question: 103 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that 21 Indian nationals were kidnapped and 3 
boats loaded with jute captured by the Pakistani Military personnel 
from the border near Nadia (West Bengal) in the third week of 
November, 1958; and 

(b) if so, whether they have since released? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): (a) 
Between 14th and 18th November, 1958, Pakistani Military personnel trespassed 
into Indian territorial waters in River Padma near Nurpurkuti under PS. Suti, 
District Murshidabad and kidnapped 21 Indian nationals along with 3 boats 
loaded with 350 bales of jute belonging to an Indian national. 

(b) The Government of West Bengal have reported that according to their 
information these persons have been convicted and are now undergoing 
imprisonment in East Pakistan, presumably for alleged trespass into Pakistan 
territory. 

Pandit D.N. Tiwary: May I know whether any enquiry has been made 
whether the three nationals actually trespassed into Pakistani waters? May 
I also know whether the jute confiscated is to be returned or not and what 
is the value of the jute? 

Shri Lakshmi Menon: It is the Pakistani military personnel that trespassed 
into Indian waters. 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
Obviously, an attempt at an enquiry is made. But, it is very difficult to enquire 
when the persons chiefly concerned, the persons who have been arrested by the 
Pakistani people, are not available. The argument is — remember — as to what 
part of the river the boat was in. It is exceedingly difficult thing, normally, to 
say whether it was on that side or on this side. According to our information, 
such as we can get, and it is not possible to be very comprehensive, they were 
in our territorial waters and the Pakistanis came to our territorial waters. But 

102. Reply to questions, 3 March 1959. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXVI, 
cols 3881-3885. 

103. By Congress MP D.N. Tiwary and RSP MP Tridib Kumar Chaudhuri. 
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the Pakistanis say that the boats had gone to their side of the river; and they 
have got the main witnesses with them. 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: With regard to the second part of the question, 
about the amount of jute goods taken, the answer is that 350 bales weighing 
1,400 mds. and worth Rs. 36,000 were taken. 

Shri Tridib Kumar Chaudhuri: This incident took place about one and half 
months after the two Prime Ministers came to an agreement. 104 May I know 
if there was any formal agreement or informal understanding that, as the 
main stream of the river Ganga is liable to change shifting sometimes more 
to the Pakistan side and sometimes more the Indian side, that plying by 
country boats on these rivers would not be interfered of that understanding 
to draw the attention of the Pakistan Government to prevent the recurrence 
of such incidents? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: It seems to me obvious that there should be full freedom 
of traffic in a river and it is quite absurd, as far as I can see, to say that the 
middle of the river is the boundary and if the boats go to the other side, they are 
committing some kind of trespass. 

Shri Hem Barua: It is difficult to control the boat because of the currents. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Sometimes you cannot help it; the currents take it way. 
I entirely agree with the hon. Member that there should be this understanding. 
We have said that so far as I remember. But, I do not remember that there was 
an understanding to that effect at the meeting of the Prime Ministers. I do not 
think this question, as such, was raised; but, on other occasion, it has been 
raised. 

Shri Tridib Kumar Chaudhuri: May I know if any effort has been made, 
after the information was received that these people were convicted and 
are still in Pakistan jails, to obtain their release? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, Sir, they are still continued. 

Raja Mahendra Pratap: What orders have our Government given at the 
front — to fire back or to do satyagraha? 

104. See SWJN/SS/44/p. 547. See also items 101-102, 105-106, 109-110. 
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Mr. Speaker: All these are suggestions. Once for all, he may note them 
down and hand over to me. I will pass them on to the hon. Prime Minister. 

A.C. Guha: 105 May I know if the Government had taken up the matter with 
the Pakistan Government for the release of these men and also the release 
of this jute and after the agreement how many persons kidnapped from the 
East-Bengal Indian border by the Pakistanis have been released? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The answer to the first part is: yes. We have taken it up 
and we are continuously dealing with this matter. After the Prime Ministers’ 
Conference there was an exchange or release of prisoners on either side. There 
was a good number, but at the moment I forget how many. 1( * On a certain 
specified date all were released. But subsequent to that release, others have 
been arrested in twos, threes and fours. Since the conference according to my 
information, 61 Indian nationals were arrested as a result of the border incidents 
during the period 1 1th September, 1958 to date and are still in detention in East 
Pakistan — that is, when this answer was prepared. The Pakistan Government 
have been requested through our High Commissioner at Karachi to release 
these persons immediately in terms of para 4 of the joint communique, issued 
after the recent Secretaries’ Conference 10 which said in that communique that 
this was a human problem and future cases of this type, if any, should be dealt 
with on the basis of expeditious release and, if possible, within 24 hours. There 
are a few — I cannot say the number, probably very few amounting to not more 
than six Pakistanis — at present detained by us for border troubles. 

Shri Prabhat Kar: 108 In view of the incidents of this kind occurring off and 
on and Pakistani military personnel crossing the border and kidnapping 
the Indian citizens, what permanent steps do the Government of India 
propose to take to stop the recurrence of these things in the border of India ? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: So far as this particular question is concerned, we are 
here dealing with the water border which is shifting — not the land border. 

Shri Hem Barua: In view of the reference made by the hon. Prime Minister 
to the recent Karachi talks, may I know whether it is a fact that not much 

105. Congress, Lok Sabha Member from Barasat, West Bengal. 

106. See SWJN/SS/44/pp.553-554. 

107. Held in Karachi from 23 to 25 February 1959. 

108. CPI, Lok Sabha Member from Hooghly, West Bengal. 
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headway could be made at the Secretaries level conference in Karachi 
because of the tension created by these firings across the border as also 
because of the climate being vitiated by the Pakistani Press. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I submit that a statement is going to be read after Question 
Hour today about these talks 109 and so I do not know what to say anything on 
this particular issue raised by the hon. Member. He has suggested because of 
various factors. That is his appraisal of a situation which may be partly right 
and partly wrong, but it is difficult for me to deal with it in answer to a question. 

Raja Mahendra Pratap: May I know whether the Government is prepared 
to accept my service? I go and I release these prisoners? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The Government will be very happy to expedite the 
hon. Member’s passage. 

Shri Tridib Kumar Chaudhuri: May I know if the Government are aware 
that this interference with the country -boats plying in the river on this border 
has become very frequent after the Pakistan side came to be guarded by the 
East Pakistan Rifles whereas on our side we have still the old border police 
armed with lathis? May I know whether that factor has been taken into 
consideration and some effective method of providing protection to our 
nationals plying on the river can be devised or thought or? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Certainly we will keep the hon. Member’s suggestion 
in mind. 


109. Lakshmi Menon, the Deputy Minister, said: “The discussion at Karachi disclosed a 
divergence of views between the two Delegations. Both sides stated the position of their 
Governments regarding these disputed, and no agreed proposals for settlement emerged 
as a result of these discussions.” The Commonwealth Secretary referred to increase in 
firings by Pakistani authorities. 
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203. In the Rajya Sabha: US-Pakistan 
Military Pact 110 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: 111 Sir, with your permission I will read my notice of 
Motion For Papers: 

“Under rule 156 of the Rules of Procedure and Conduct of Business in the 
Rajya Sabha, I hereby give notice of my intention to call the attention of 
the Prime Minister to the grave threat to the security and independence of 
India and other peace-loving countries arising from the signing on March 
5, 1959 at Ankara of the U.S. -Pakistan bilateral military pact and move the 
following motion: 

“That there be laid before the House Papers in regard to the bilateral 
Military' Pact signed on March 5, 1959 between the United States of 
America and Pakistan.” 

Sir, I would like the Prime Minister to make a statement. 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
Sir, this matter about the signing of a Military Pact between the United States 
and Pakistan and some other countries of the old Baghdad Pact has been 
discussed in the Press and elsewhere for a long time. Now the main thing about 
it is that the old Baghdad Pact having progressively ceased to function as it was 
thought it would function, apparently the countries connected with it or some 
of them have tried to replace it. It appears that at the time of the Iraqi revolution 
in June last year, the idea that the Baghdad Pact was crumbling led to a meeting 
of some of the members of the Baghdad Pact, I think, in London and at that 
time it was suggested or generally agreed between them that there should be, in 
its place, bilateral pacts. 112 Since then these talks have been going on and 
apparently they have led to the signing of this pact now at Ankara. Now, as the 
House knows, we disapprove of all such military' alliances and more especially, 
all such alliances as the Baghdad Pact which directly or indirectly affect us and 
we have made that perfectly clear on many occasions officially, diplomatically 

110. Statement, 6 March 1959. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXIV, cols 2822-2826. Also 
available in Notes, Memoranda and Decisions of Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, September 
1946-May 1964- Vol. Ill, U.S. Military Assistance to Pakistan, January 1959-May, 
Historical Division, Ministry of External Affairs, Government of India. Corr. p. 7, 
Col. 1 & 2. 

111. CPI, Rajya Sabha MP from West Bengal. 

1 12. Following the Iraqi revolution on 14 July, the Baghdad Pact members held a ministerial 
meeting in London on 29 July 1958. 
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publicly and privately. The main thing is to find out whether this new pact goes 
beyond any previous pact, or it is a repetition of the same or it is less than that. 
I cannot precisely say what it is and we have not seen the exact terms of it but 
1 suppose that those terms will be made public, presumably because it is said 
that they will be laid in the Register of the United Nations and when that is 
done or otherwise if they are made public, we shall naturally examine it and 
every Member of the House will be able to examine it and if the House so 
wishes, we can place the paper before the House. But I should like to add that 
during all these past few weeks, when talks about this have been going on, we 
have drawn the attention of the U.S. Government to this matter and our concern 
with such pacts and more especially at the prospect of this leading on the one 
hand to greater military aid to Pakistan, on the other to the nature of the Pact 
itself changing and changing adversely to us, if I may say so indirectly. We 
have been assured all along by the representatives of the U.S. Government that 
they are carrying out some old commitments made, that there is going to be no 
addition to those commitments whether in the form of military aid or approaches 
and that this was aimed, according to them and as laid down in the old Baghdad 
Pact, against what they called ‘Communist aggression’. It appeared that the 
Pakistan Government wanted to extend this to what they call ‘any aggression’ 
apart from ‘Communist aggression’, which, well, presumably meant, in their 
thinking anything connected with India. Now we were assured that the U.S. 
Government were not going to change that. Last evening we were assured afresh 
by the U.S. Ambassador 113 that this was a carrying out of old commitments, 
that it meant no fresh aid, etc. and further that it was governed by what is called 
“The Eisenhower Doctrine’’ which was embodied in a Congressional Resolution 
in the United States which country defined this as what is called ‘Communist 
aggression’. I am not approving of that or anything else. I am merely stating 
facts. The point I wish to bring to this notice of the House is this that we have 
again been assured and apparently after the signing of this pact there . . . 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: May I interrupt and bring to his attention . . . 

Mr. Chairman: 114 let him finish. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: ...that this is limited by the Congressional decision 
called ‘The Eisenhower Doctrine’ and relates only to Communist aggression 
and secondly that there are certain old commitments in regard to arms supplies 

113. Ellsworth Bunker. 

114. S. Radhaknshnan. 
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that are being honoured and additions are not made to them. Sir, I have placed 
before the House such information as I possess. Naturally I don’t know 
everything about it — what may be in the background, what may be the private 
understandings, if any — that I don’t know ... 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: I understand it. I know that the U.S. authorities are 
trying to make out that it is intended against what they call ‘Communist 
aggression’ but in this connection I would like to draw the Prime Minister’s 
attention to the Press report. It appears that Mr. S.A. Baig, Foreign Secretary 
of Pakistan, was asked to speak on this subject. He said — I will read it. 

“Pakistan’s Foreign Secretary, Mr. S.A. Baig, however, told Pressmen that 
the agreement was a guarantee against ‘aggression from any quarter’.” 115 

Mr. Chairman: That is true ... 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: “He said there was no reason to believe” — this is the 
other part of the truth — ’’that the U.S. would put any interpretation on the 
word ‘aggression’ other than ‘ours’.” 

This is the position. In view of this I don’t think we can attach any 
importance to the assurance that has been given by the U.S. authorities 
because we know the implications of this pact. I would request the Prime 
Minister to give us an opportunity to discuss this matter so that we can 
evolve a bold and courageous stand against these aggressive military pacts 
directed against the peace and security of our country. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I have seen that statement in the Press which is reported 
to have been made by the Foreign Secretary of Pakistan. Presuming that that is 
a correct report, undoubtedly that is not in consonance with the assurance given 
to us on behalf of the U.S. Government. 

There is that obvious conflict in these interpretations and we shall endeavour 
to find out again from the U.S. Government as to what the meaning is of what 
the Foreign Secretary of Pakistan has said and how far that is the correct 
interpretation. That we shall do. I do not quite know myself how a discussion 
in this House, apart from helping to elicit facts, could change the situation. 
Naturally we are all concerned with this; we are concerned with the security 


115. Newspapers like The Hindu, Amrita Bazaar Patrika, The Statesman and the National 
Herald carried this remark by Baig on 6 March. 
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and safety of India; every Member of this House is so concerned and there is no 
difference of views about that. But we can hardly discuss military questions 
and what we do about defence and all that in this connection. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: My purpose in asking for a discussion is not that we 
disagree generally, but I think we should be given an opportunity to express 
our views in this matter. It has an impact on the world situation and on 
those people who are signing this Pact and I think the Prime Minister may 
also benefit from what we have to say. 

Mr. Chairman: All right. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: One more point. Sir. Besides, are we going to be just 
satisfied with what America says that the Pact is directed against Communist 
countries? That is evidently trying to play upon some prejudices . . . 

Mr. Chairman: He has said that he is not in favour of that even and he has 
again said that he would like to elicit further information in view of the 
statement made by the Foreign Secretary of Pakistan. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: Whatever the position, we must take a strong stand — 
you, we and everybody. 


204. In the Lok Sabha: US-Pakistan Defence Pact 116 

Shri Hem Barua: May I make a humble submission? About my adjournment 
motion, you were pleased to say that it was a continuing matter. I fail to 
understand how it could be a continuing matter. My adjournment motion is 
about the molestation... (Interruptions) It is a new phenomenon. It is not a 
continuing matter. At the same time they have trespassed into our territory 
and that is also a new phenomenon. They have looted our property. That is 
a new phenomenon. These are not continuing matters. Firing only is the 
continuing matter. If you had given your ruling in that matter in that way, I 
would have possibly understood it. But here I cannot understand how this 
matter can be brushed aside as a continuing matter. 


1 16. Statement on the adjournment motion, 6 March 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, 
Vol. XXVII, cols 4818-4822. 
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Mr. Speaker: The trouble in the border is assuming various shapes and 
forms. Today he may bring one gun and tomorrow another gun. Likewise, 
there is molestation and all the other things. We have been discussing this 
matter from time to time. The hon. Member will have opportunities. Let 
him gather all the other facts also and place this serious matter at the time 
of the General Discussion. He may have an opportunity. Almost every day 
we will have an adjournment motion and see that this Government goes 
out of office for this incident, one after the other. I am not going to allow 
the time of the House to be spent like this. Of course these are all matters 
which are being taken notice of. I have disallowed it; I am not going to 

oblige the hon. Member by admitting this adjournment motion 

(Interruptions) 

Shri Hem Barua: Sir, you were pleased to let me collect and gather enough 
of materials. I have all the material ready at this moment. 

Mr. Speaker: But adjournment motion is not the proper remedy. He may 
choose other remedies. 

Shrimati Renu Chakravartty: Sir, I had sent in an adjournment motion on 
the U.S. defence pact with Pakistan. I do not want it to be considered as an 
adjournment motion which wants to censure the Government. Obviously, 
it cannot be so but it is of sufficient importance for the House to adjourn to 
discuss this matter. As you know various assurances were given by the 
Deputy Minister about the interpretation on the question as to the application 
of the Baghdad Pact and the use of arms received under the Baghdad Pact 
and so on. Now, the U.S. A. is not only giving arms aid but military aid to 
any type of aggression that may take place. Therefore, it is a very serious 
thing and this House must take cognisance... (Interruptions) 

Shri Raghunath Singh: My calling attention notice relates to this. 

Mr. Speaker: I have disallowed the adjournment motion on this account. 
There is no responsibility on the part of this Government and after 1947, 
after the establishment of a democratic republic form of Government, it 
will be treated as a censure against the Government. The other opportunities 
are open to the hon. Members if they are anxious. 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
Sir, if I may say, with respect, the question of adjournment motion hardly arises. 
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But quite apart from that, I would beg of you to permit me to make a brief 
statement on this subject (Interruptions). 

Shrimati Renu Chakravartty: I will even withdraw my adjournment motion 

immediately if the hon. Prime Minister makes that statement. 

Shri Raghunath Singh: There is a calling attention notice on the same point. 
Mr. Speaker: Is he prepared to make the statement now? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, Sir. 

I can well understand the concern of Members about this news about the 
culmination of these long series of talks in the signing of a new military pact 
between the United States of America and the Pakistan Government. This matter 
has been before us in various forms in the last few weeks or more. In fact, it 
was as a result of the revolution in Iraq in July last that this question arose 
before the countries of the Baghdad Pact. They saw that the Baghdad Pact had 
been dealt a mortal blow by Baghdad going out of it and hence they had meetings. 

I believe, in London. Then, soon after, certain provisional or other decisions 
were taken to have bilateral pacts to replace in effect the Baghdad pact which, 
though continuing in form, had lost substance. We were concerned naturally 
and we followed these proceedings in so far as we could. We were not in, of 
course. On many occasions we have expressed our concern about it to the United 
States Government because new accounts were appearing in the world’s Press 
about this and on many occasions we were assured that this was merely some 
past commitment being carried on and there was no question of any special or 
additional military aid and certainly it was not aimed against India and it was 
confined to the previous purpose of the Baghdad pact. So far as we were 
concerned, we were not enamoured of the Baghdad Pact at any time. In fact we 
did not like any military pact, more especially, such as concerned us or concerned 
our safety. We did not like it. But anyhow, we were given this assurance that 
this was a repetition of some old commitment and nothing new and the nature 
of it would not change even in the bilateral pact. That has been the position. I 
have stated that — as the hon. lady Member stated just now — about these 
assurances. 

Now, a reference has been made to this pact in this morning’s papers. We 
have not seen the full text of it. It is possible that the text may be made public 
because I think — it is said — that it would be registered at the United Nations; if 
it is so, then it would be made public and if it is made public, we shall examine 
it and if the House so desires, I can place a copy on the Table of the House. 
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Bat I should like to add that last evening the Ambassador of the United 
States visited our Foreign Office — not me but the Foreign Secretary — 
presumably after the signature of this bilateral treaty of Ankara and he told the 
Foreign Secretary, he repeated in fact, what he had said previously that this was 
not anything special or additional, this was an old commitment about military 
aid, etc. and he specially repeated that this was governed by the Congressional 
resolution which is often called the Eisenhower Doctrine. That is to say, that it 
only applied to communist aggression and to none other. 

Now, I am, as I said, repeating what they have said. I do not personally 
think that any kind of aggression is likely to be prevented or any security to be 
added to by such pacts. That is my personal view. But, anyhow, this is the 
assurance he gave last evening. 

This morning’s newspapers state that the Foreign Secretary of the Pakistan 
Government has put a different interpretation to it. (Interruption) There is 
apparently a conflict between the interpretation put by the United States 
Government and the Pakistan Government. We propose to point this out to the 
United States Government or their representatives and to enquire which is the 
correct interpretation; in fact, find out what the facts are as far as we can. That 
is all we can do. Sir, at this stage. But I thought it would be desirable for me to 
place these facts before the House. 

Shri Hem Barua: May I know whether the U.S. Ambassador who met our 
Foreign Secretary last evening gave us a categorical assurance to the effect 
that these commitments would not be utilised against India? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I have said. Sir, what I had to say. 


205. To N. R. Filial, S. Dutt, M. J. Desai: US-Pakistan 
Military Pact 117 

Please see the answers I gave both in the Rajya Sabha and the Lok Sabha this 
morning to the motion for adjournment in regard to the U.S. -Pakistan military 
aid pact. In these answers I gave the information which you sent me in a note 
this morning. 

2. It was pointed out that the statement made by the Foreign Secretary of 
Pakistan, Mr Baig, was at variance with the assurance given to us by the U.S. 
Ambassador. On the face of it there is this conflict. I have assured both Houses 

117. Note, 6 March 1959. 
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that we shall enquire further into this matter from the U.S. authorities. 

3. I suggest, therefore, that you might meet the U.S. Ambassador and 
point out this conflict between what he told you and what the Foreign Secretary 
of Pakistan has said about the interpretation of the agreement. We should like 
to know precisely what the agreement is and what the views of the U.S. 
Government are. This is not merely a question of an assurance being given to 
us privately, but of this point being publicly made clear. 

4. I think you might ask him also: (1) whether this agreement is going to 
be made public, and (2) whether any part of the agreement made is going to 
remain private. In other words, is there any separate agreement which is not 
going to be made public? 

5 . I suggest your enquiring from him about this because I remember seeing 
somewhere that there was a possibility of two agreements, one a private one to 
satisfy Pakistan, and the other to be one to satisfy other countries like India. 

6. Of course, in asking the U.S. Ambassador you will do so without any 
doubt about the bona Tides of the U.S. Government. We merely say that we 
want to clear up doubts in our people’s minds. 


206. To Subimal Dutt: US-Pakistan Military Pact 118 

I suppose that the information we have received both from the U.S. Ambassador 
here and from Washington (Mr. Loy Henderson) 119 is adequate for us to make a 
statement in Parliament here. On my return to Delhi, I shall therefore make 
such a statement. Could you please keep a draft ready? 

It is not quite clear to me if the agreements between the U.S. and Pakistan, 
Iran and Turkey are public documents. Can a copy of them be placed on the 
table of the House or put in the Library of Parliament? 

After we have prepared our draft, it might perhaps be advisable to show it 
to the U.S. Ambassador so that there may be no chance of misinterpretation. 


207. To MEA: Border Incidents with East Pakistan 120 

It seems to me that, in view of the continuing border incidents in East Pakistan, 
we must take some additional steps. These might be: 

118. Note, 6 March 1959. 

1 19. Former US Ambassador to India. 

120. Note to N.R. Pillai, Subimal Dutt and M.J. Desai, 12 March 1959. File No. 3/41/59-BL, 
pp. 1-2/Note, MEA. Also available in JN Collection. 
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(I) Write a formal note to the Pakistan Government. I had thought at first 
of writing to President Ayub Khan, but I have given up this idea as I have had 
no personal contacts with him. The note should be polite and firm and should 
state that we are greatly concerned with the repeated border incidents and the 
continuing aggressive action of armed forces and others from the Pakistan side 
at numerous places. There have been numerous kidnappings, and our nationals 
have been sentenced to imprisonment. Property, such as a quantity of jute, have 
been confiscated from our nationals on the apparent plea that they went on the 
Pakistan side of the river. Repeated ceasefires have been agreed to, and then 
broken on the part of Pakistan. From this, it appears that these local agreements 
have no value, and our people on the border are constantly threatened. It is our 
duty to protect them and to prevent aggressive action on our territories or our 
citizens. 

The Prime Ministers’ Agreement last year was made with the hope that 
these border incidents will cease and there will be peace on the frontier. (The 
relevant sentence in the Agreement should be quoted) Because of this desire 
and hope, we, on our part, anxious as we were for peaceful relations with 
Pakistan, and a stoppage of these border incidents, came to some agreements 
even at the cost of some injury to our people. 

Soon after the Prime Ministers’ Agreement, these border firings and 
incidents started again, sometimes on the Assam-East Pakistan border and 
sometimes on the West Bengal-East Pakistan border, and a state of insecurity 
prevails there. In accordance with the procedure laid down previously, local 
officers meet on the spot and agree to cease fire. Very soon after, this agreement 
is broken. It is thus clear that the old procedures do not function. Further, the 
Prime Ministers’ Agreement has had no effect on these border incidents. Indeed, 
there have been far more border incidents in recent months than even previously. 
(You might give a brief summary list of these border incidents since the Prime 
Ministers’ Agreement) 

This matter is assuming serious proportions and has been repeatedly 
mentioned and discussed in our Parliament. We have assured our Parliament 
that we shall give protection to our people on the border and prevent any 
aggression. That is the duty of any Government faced with such occurrences. If 
any minor incidents happen on the border, they should be dealt with peacefully, 
and not by the intervention of armed forces, by firing, by kidnapping etc., which 
are not conducive to peaceful relations between two countries. If any crime or 
breach of the law is committed, normal civil procedures should be adopted 
and, in the case of nationals of the other country, that country should be informed 
before any further step is taken. In other words, even though there are major 
questions at issue between India and Pakistan, both the countries should function 
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in the normal peaceful and civilised way which is customary between two 
countries. We are, therefore, again drawing the attention of the Pakistan 
Government to these serious developments in the hope that immediate and 
effective orders will be issued for a complete stoppage of firing or any other 
aggressive action. Any continuance of this will necessarily lead to a worsening 
of the situation. 

Something on these lines might be prepared. 

(2) There was some reference in the Lok Sabha to the responsibility of the 
Army in defending the border. I stated that while there was the overall 
responsibility of the Army, this was much closer on the Assam border than on 
the West Bengal border. As, however, there have been a multitude of incidents 
recently on the West Bengal border, we shall have to take further steps. These 
steps, I think, should be to put the Army more into the picture in that area. That 
is to say, the police in that area will continue, but will function under the general 
directions of the Army, as on the Assam border. We should write to the West 
Bengal Government on the subject making this suggestion. 121 

In the message to the Pakistan Government, no reference should be made 
to the U.S.-Pakistan Military Aid Pact. 122 


121. While submitting the draft note on 17 March 1959, Narendra Singh, Deputy Secretary, 
MEA, suggested publishing it since Pakistan was sensitive to opinion in East Pakistan 
and elsewhere. He also noted that East Pakistan Rifles had 5000 men on the Assam-East 
Pakistan border against a mere 1900 men of the Assam Border Police force, and claimed 
that the East Pakistan Rifles were better equipped and trained. 

122. After seeing the draft note, Nehru suggested to M. J. Desai on 17 March 1959 that in the 
penultimate paragraph, “you might add some further demands of ours, such as the release 
of our people who have been kidnapped or sentenced and the release of the properties 
(jute, etc.) which have been confiscated. Further, action to be taken in regard to the 
assault on Shri Iyer.” (For the assault on K.C. Iyer in Rajshahi, see SWJN/SS/45/p. 682) 
Nehru also suggested that Desai should write separately about fishing being opened to 
both Indian and Pakistani fishermen on the river passing through Murshidabad District. 
Nehru reminded him about a letter of 15 March 1959 from Tridib Chaudhuri. See item 
106 and Appendix 13. 
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208. In the Lok Sabha: Border Incidents with Pakistan 123 

Motion for Adjournment 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Mr. Speaker, Sir, you were pleased to admit this motion 
this morning on a specific issue , 124 but it has tended to be discussed on much 
broader lines. Even in regard to the border issues reference has been made to a 
large number of past issues on the Assam border etc., and some other border 
considerations have been brought in also . 125 

It is true, of course, that every issue involves a background, involves 
considerations that bring it about. Obviously, a border issue between India and 
Pakistan involves the fact that Pakistan was partitioned from India and certain 
consequences followed, consequences which, in spite of every effort, seem to 
pursue us still and create not only insecurity on the border regions but a great 
deal of ill-will and bitterness. 

You know. Sir, and the House knows, that we have tried our utmost, keeping 
in view the security of India, to deal with these matters so as to put an end to 
these troubles, to solve these problems as they arise, and not to do anything 
which was likely to create bitterness. I have often spoken about this in this 
House. And yet, it has been our misfortune to see these big and small issues 
going on day to day and year after year. I must confess to a feeling, a sense of 
great disappointment. I do not mean the big issues now, for the big issues could 
hardly be dealt with when the two Prime Ministers met, and they are in a different 
category. But we thought, and I thought, that the smaller border issues at any 
rate could be tackled and if all of them cannot be settled immediately we can at 
least settle them one by one or in certain groups. But I confess to a feeling of 
grievous disappointment that it has not led to that peace in the border which I 
hoped for. 

I can very well understand the concern and the anxiety of all the members 
in this house about this continuous situation. This is not a matter which can be 


123. Statement, 12 March 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Voi. XXVII, cols 6031- 
6039. 

124. The adjournment motion, moved by Tridib Kumar Chaudhuri on the same day to focus 
attention on the lack of security and protection for the life and property of Indian nationals 
on the eastern border with Pakistan, was withdrawn after the debate. 

125. The discussion included the Bagge Award, the Radcliffe Award, the Indo-Pakistan 
boundary adjustment in the Murshidabad area under the terms of the Prime Ministers’ 
Agreement of September 1958, the problems of char areas, the West Bengal Government 
Home Ministry’s responsibility for the defence of border areas, and so on. 
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considered from a party point of view because we are all concerned with the 
safety of our border and the security of our fellow citizens in that border. 

Now, I can, in so far as this narrow issue is concerned, read out a statement 
of the facts which have been supplied to me by the authorities in West Bengal, 
in fact by the District Magistrate of Murshidabad who was concerned with this 
and who was enquiring into it. I shall do so if the House so wishes, I gave some 
broad idea about it this morning. 

There are two other matters to which I would like to refer; although perhaps 
they are slightly outside the scope of the motion before the House there has 
been some indirect reference to them. There are many Members in this House 
or some of them who connect these border issues or border troubles, firing, 
etc., in some way or other, with the recent military aid pact between the United 
States and Pakistan and some other countries. Now, on the last occasion when 
I spoke about this matter, I said that we would enquire further into this. We 
have had some further enquiries made. In fact, we are still continuing it. By 
enquiries, I mean explanations. I hope tomorrow morning to place a paper before 
this House on this subject, giving the text of the assurances and the other matters 
connected with that. Perhaps even that may have to be followed up, because 
we are pursuing this line of action. So, I shall not say anything more about that 
except to say that that paper will be placed before the House, which will contain, 
if I may say so, nothing very new but it will, in a connected form, give the text 
of these pacts as well as the other papers which may help hon. Members to see 
the whole thing in the right perspective. 

I can only say this now in regard to it that on further enquiry from the 
United States Government we have been given categorical assurances that the 
aid pact has absolutely nothing to do with any idea of Pakistan attacking India. 
In fact, the assurances in that respect are as categorical as they can be. Of 
course, as an hon. Member pointed out, the assurances though satisfactory to 
the extent as they may be, cannot be wholly satisfactory, because the other 
party concerned, instead of giving any assurances, makes statements to the 
contrary — statements made by Pakistan repeatedly . 126 However, I shall not deal 
with the matter anymore. 

Secondly, reference has been made once by me in a general way and 
subsequently by some other Members, about the military equipment from the 
United States which is said to have been used by Pakistani forces. 

I think that I should place the exact facts, as we know them, before the 
House, so as to prevent misapprehensions from arising. I have nothing to say 

126. The reference is to the Pakistan Foreign Secretary M.S.A. Baig’s statement on US aid to 

Pakistan, contrary to the US position as explained to India. 
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about the item of news appearing in the Statesman newspaper, which was quoted 
this morning. 12 I have no particular information. But when I previously said 
about this equipment. I was referring to certain types of equipment which came 
into our possession on the Cease-fire line in Jammu and Kashmir State and 
which undoubtedly were of American manufacture. In fact they could not have 
come from anywhere else. Again, I cannot say, of course, that they formed part 
of the Aid programme or were bought in the open market, we have no evidence 
of American arms being used in border incidents in the East. But some equipment 
of American manufacture has been found in cases of attempted sabotage across 
the Cease-fire line in Jammu and Kashmir. The details are: 

Radiosonde transmitters recovered: On the 6th of October, 1958 one 
apparatus marked “U.S. Army Signal Corps, Radiosonde Modultor, number 
so-and-so, Johnson Service Co-.’' — full particulars. 

On the 9th October, another apparatus marked “U.S. Army Signal Corps, 
Radiosonde transmitter and Radiosonde Modulator”. — I might add. Sir, that 1 
do not know what these things are. That is to say, I do not know exactly what 
they are, in detail; I know broadly what they are. 

Then, two plastic explosive charges with American fuse, recovered from 
the premises of the Panchayat Ghar in village Banwat, P.S. Poonch on 21st 
December, 1958. 

And again, one U.S.A.-made wireless set recovered from a place about 9 
Vi miles South-west of Rajauri and about 5 miles on our side of the Cease-fire 
line on the 16th February, 1959. 

Now, this American equipment cannot necessarily be related to the Defence 
Aid programme, as they could have been easily bought by the Pakistanis. A 
large number of such recoveries, if made, of course, would put a somewhat 
different complexion. On an earlier occasion this matter had been taken up 
with the United States Ambassador as to the question of the plastic bombs used 
by the Pakistani saboteurs in Kashmir. The Ambassador had categorically denied 
that they were of U.S. A. manufacture and had suggested that the Pakistanis 
must have bought them from the United Kingdom. This was on the 7th June, 
1958. 

That is. Sir, in so far as U.S. equipment is concerned. 

Then there is one small matter. An hon. Member — I think it was Mr. 
Barua, but I am not quite sure; no I think it was Mr. Chaudhuri — referred to our 


127. On 12 March, The Statesman reported that on 11 March the Pakistanis used American 
ammunition to fire on three border Indian villages in the Murshidabad district — Char 
Rajanagar, Char Rajapur and Char Majdiar. 
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Area Commander in that region being a foreign national, a U.K. national . 128 I 
am sorry he made that reference, because he is a gallant and loyal officer. He is 
an Englishman, but he is not a U.K. national. He became an Indian national a 
long time ago and as such has been serving our Army for a long time. He 
served in Delhi and various places. As a matter of fact, quite apart from all 
these recent happenings, in the normal course, he is being transferred to 
another area. 

Shri U.C. Patnaik: I think, sir, about a couple of months ago, when he was 
given four years extension, the question whether he was an Indian national 
or not yet an Indian national was talked about here and I think he has not 
yet opted for Indian nationality. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Sir, the Defence Minister tells me that he is an Indian 
national. 

Shri Tridib Kumar Chaudhuri: He is an Anglo-Indian gentleman who holds 
office in the Indian Army, but he has not opted for Indian nationality. About 
that I am definite. If the Government has any papers, then, of course, I 
shall stand corrected. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: That is a matter where if I am incorrect I shall be glad 
to correct myself. But normally speaking, every Anglo-Indian is considered 
automatically an Indian national unless he does something to opt out. His home 
is India; he has no other home. 

Another matter. The overall ultimate responsibility for international border 
protection lies with the army. But, it depends how a particular border is dealt 
with. If a border situation is supposed to be potentially a war situation, then, it 
is dealt with more from the military point of view. Otherwise, it is dealt with 
from the police point of view, the military, of course, being in the background 
which could be summoned by the civil authorities whenever needed. On a great 
many occasions, mention has been made in this House of border troubles 
between East Pakistan and India. The House will remember that a great majority 
of these incidents took place on the Assam border. Generally speaking. West 
Bengal-Pakistan border was quieter. I say generally speaking, not wholly. The 
incidents there consisted chiefly of cattle lifting and a little trouble in char 

128. Hie reference, made by Tridib Chaudhuri, is to Major General Henderson-Brooks. See 
also the next item. 
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lands occasionally. Lately there has been a change and there has been much 
greater activity on the West Bengal side. Because of the recurrence of many of 
these instances on the Assam-East Pakistan border, it was arranged to put the 
army more definitely in charge of that area. That was not so in the West Bengal- 
Pakistan border although the army, was, as I said, in overall responsibility and 
could be summoned when necessary. But actually, in the normal way it was the 
armed police that dealt with it. That has been the position. But, certainly in 
view of these developments this matter has to be reviewed and we are going to 
discuss this matter with the West Bengal Government as to how to take more 
effective measures to give security to our people there. 

The difficulty has been that, normally, the army is not brought in petty 
cases of assault however bad they may be. It may be distressing. But, if there is 
a case of theft or dacoity or kidnapping, it is bad, we should protect him, of 
course; but a whole army movement is normally not indulged in on such 
occasions. However, this matter is recurring and the incidents do require a 
reconsideration of the manner in which we should give much more effective 
protection in future. 

In regard to this particular incident about which this motion was originally 
moved, on the 6th March, at about 1 1 .00 hrs, one Rati Kanta Mondal along 
with four of his employees (all Chaimandals) of Char Rajanagar and adjoining 
areas under Raninagar P.S. J.L. No. 91, while harvesting linseed from their 
field at Char Rajanagar bordering Pakistan were challenged by the E.P.R. men 
of Diar Khidirpur Pak B.O.P. who fired two rounds from their rifles from a 
distance of about 200 yards. None was injured. Three Pak nationals armed 
with lathis followed by 4 Pak E.P.R. armed personnel came there and claimed 
the plot of land in question to be in Pakistan. The Pak nationals caught hold of 
one Makhan Mondal of Char Rajanagar passing by that way on a charge of 
harvesting linseed from the Pak territory and took him away to Pak B.O.P at 
Diar Khidirpur and severely assaulted him on the way. Rati Kanta Mondal was 
also assaulted by the E.P.R. personnel who trespassed into the Indian territory. 
He sustained swelling injury on his arm. 

Necessary steps were taken to guard the border and the police force in the 
area was reinforced. 

On 9th March, our District Magistrate at Murshidabad lodged a protest 
with the Pakistan District Magistrate of Rajshahi against this trespass and firing 
into Indian territory. He suggested a joint enquiry on the spot by the two District 
Magistrates and also asked for stem action against the Pakistan border police 
and Pakistan nationals responsible for this incident and for immediate return of 
Shri Makhan Mondal, who had been kidnapped and for compensation for 
assaulting Indian nationals. 
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On 10th March, heavy and incessant firing by Pakistani border forces 
continued and our border police returned the fire in self-defence. Two Indian 
nationals of Char Rajapur were injured by the Pakistan firing. 

Our District Magistrate of Murshidabad got into contact with the Pakistan 
District Magistrate of Rajshahi on the telephone and the latter agreed to stop 
firing and to a meeting of the two District Magistrates. 

Our District Magistrate of Murshidabad went to the place fixed on the 
border at 4 p.m. to meet the Pakistani District Magistrate of Rajshahi. The 
Rajshahi District Magistrate, however, did not turn up at the appointed place 
and the Pakistanis continued to fire and even fired at the messenger sent across 
to tell the Pakistan District Magistrate of Rajshahi that the District Magistrate 
of Murshidabad was waiting for him. 

On 1 1th March, Pakistanis stopped firing at 0600 hours but resumed heavy 
and intermittent firing on Char Rajanagar later in the day. Adequate measures 
have been taken to deal with the situation. 

I have nothing further to say on this matter, except that we are very much 
concerned about these developments, not only the incidents in themselves, but 
the whole background behind them, and we certainly hope to take effective 
measures. 


209. In the Lok Sabha: US Military Alliances 129 

Statement Re: Agreement for Military Aid Between 
USA and Turkey, Iran and Pakistan 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
I have a statement here and as promised yesterday I shall place it on the Table 
of the House. Would you desire me to read it or place it on the Table of the 
House? 

Mr. Speaker: Is it a long one? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: It will take about ten to eleven minutes to read. 


129. Statement, 13 March 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXVII, cols 6149- 
6155. 

Nehru read out the statement in the Rajya Sabha also on the same day. 
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Mr. Speaker: If it is an important matter, portions of it may be read. 

Shri Jawahariai Nehru: I do not think it is desirable, unless the whole of it is 
read. 

Mr. Speaker: He may place it on the Table of the House. 

Shri Jawahariai Nehru: I am in your hands and in the hands of the House. Am 
I to read it or to place it before the House? 

Mr. Speaker: Inasmuch as the matter is important, if it could be read in the 
House, I would like to have it read. 

Shri Jawahariai Nehru: It would be read, if it is your desire. I am not trying to 
avoid reading it. 

This statement relates to the three agreements for military aid signed recently 
between the U.S.A. and Turkey, Iran and Pakistan. 

A meeting of the Baghdad Pact Council was held in London on the 29th 
July, 1958. This meeting was held soon after the revolution in Iraq. At this 
meeting, a Declaration was issued on behalf of the Prime Ministers of Iran, 
Pakistan, Turkey and the United Kingdom and Mr. John Foster Dulles, Secretary 
of State, U.S.A., copy of this Declaration is attached to this statement. The 
concluding paragraph of the Declaration contains an undertaking given on behalf 
of the U.S.A. This paragraph runs as follows: 

“Article I of the Pact of Mutual Co-operation signed at Baghdad on February 
24, 1955, provides that the parties will cooperate for their security and 
defence and that such measures as they agree to take to give effect to this 
cooperation may form the subject of special agreements. Similarly, the 
United States, in the interest of world peace, and pursuant to existing 
Congressional authorization, agrees to co-operate with the nations making 
this Declaration for their security and defence and will promptly enter into 
agreements designed to give effect to this cooperation.” 

2. In pursuance of this undertaking given on “behalf of the U.S.A., 
consultations took place at Ankara early in March, 1959, and three agreements 
were signed on March 5th, 1959, between the U.S.A. on the one hand and 
Turkey, Iran and Pakistan on the other. These three agreements signed on March 
5th, 1959 are identical. A copy of the Agreement between the U.S.A. and 
Pakistan is attached to this statement. 

Article I of the Agreement of March 5th, 1959 runs as follows: 

“The Government of Pakistan is determined to resist aggression. In case of 
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aggression against Pakistan, the Government of United States of America, 
in accordance with the Constitution of the United States of America, will 
take such appropriate action, including the use of armed forces, as may be 
mutually agreed upon and is envisaged in the Joint Resolution to promote 
peace and stability in the Middle East, in order to assist the Government of 
Pakistan at its request.” 

3. It will be seen from this Article I that the United States of America 
agreed to assist the Government of Pakistan, at their request, in case of 
aggression against Pakistan by such appropriate action, including the use of 
armed forces, as would be: 

(i) in accordance with the Constitution of the United States of America; 
and 

(ii) as envisaged in the Joint Resolution to promote peace and stability in 
the Middle East. (This is commonly known as the Eisenhower Doctrine 
for the Middle East). 

4. Under the Constitution of the United States of America, U.S. armed 
forces cannot be used to assist any other country without the specific authority 
of the United States Congress. The Mutual Security Act authorises the U.S. 
Government to give military aid, economic aid to foreign countries but does 
not authorise the use of United States forces in support of any other country. 
The use of the U.S. armed forces in support of any other country without specific 
sanction of the United States Congress, is however, possible under the authority 
given by the Joint Resolution of the Congress of March 9, 1959. A copy known 
as the Eisenhower Doctrine for the Middle East, is attached to this statement. 

Section 2 of this Joint Resolution reads as follows: 

“The President is authorised to undertake in the general area of the Middle 
East, military assistance programmes with any nation or group of nations 
of that area desiring such assistance. Furthermore, the United States regards 
as vital to the national interest and world peace the preservation of the 
independence and integrity of the preservation of the Middle East. To this 
end, if the President determined the necessity thereof, the United States is 
prepared to use armed forces to assist any such nation or group of such 
nations requesting assistance against armed aggression from any country 
controlled by international communism: provided, that such employment 
shall be consonant with the treaty obligations of the United States and with 
the Constitution of the United States.” 

A study of the documents attached to the statement and, particularly, the 
portions to which attention has been drawn above, shows that under the latest 
Agreement signed between the United States of America and Pakistan the 
Government of the United States have undertaken that they will not only continue 
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to give economic and military assistance to Pakistan, but will also, on request, 
used the armed forces of the United States in order to assist the Government of 
Pakistan, in case of armed aggression against Pakistan from any country 
controlled by international communism. 

The spokesmen of the Government of Pakistan have, however, given a 
wider interpretation to the latest agreement. 

In view of this interpretation on the part of Pakistan and the doubts that 
had arisen because of this Agreement a request was made to the United States 
authorities for clarification. We have been assured by the U.S. authorities that 
their latest bilateral agreement with Pakistan has no effect other than the 
extension of the Eisenhower Doctrine to cover Pakistan and that the Eisenhower 
Doctrine restricts the use of United States armed forces to cases of armed 
aggression from any country controlled by international communism, we have 
been specifically assured that this Agreement cannot be used against India. We 
have also been assured by the United States authorities that there are no secret 
clauses of this Agreement nor is there any separate secret supplementary 
agreement. 

Spokesmen of the Pakistan Government have on various occasions stated 
that their objective in entering into a defence aid agreement with the U.S. A. 
and in joining military pacts aid alliances is to strengthen Pakistan against India. 
We have repeatedly pointed this out and emphasised that the United States 
defence aid to Pakistan encourages the Pakistan authorities in their 
aggressiveness and increases tension and conflict between India and Pakistan. 
We have known for some time that in cases of attempted sabotage in Jammu 
and Kashmir, Pakistanis have used some military equipment of United States 
origin. It is not possible to say whether this equipment is part of the United 
States defence aid equipment to Pakistan or whether it has been purchased 
through normal commercial channels. The wider interpretation given by the 
Pakistan authorities to the latest Agreement is, therefore, a matter of grave 
concern to us, particularly in the context of our past experience of repeated and 
increasing aggressive action on the part of Pakistan. 

We welcome the assurance given to us by the United States authorities, but 
aggression is difficult to define, and Pakistan authorities have in the past 
committed aggression and denied it. In the context of this past experience, the 
continuing threats held out by Pakistan, and Pakistan’s interpretation of the 
latest Agreement with the U.S. A., it is difficult for us to ignore the possibility 
of Pakistan utilising the aid received by it from other countries against India, 
even though those other countries have given us clear assurances to the contrary. 
We have, therefore requested the United States authorities to clarify this position 
still further. 
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We have repeatedly stated and it is our firm policy that we will not take any 
military action against Pakistan or any other country except in self-defence. 
We are sure that the Government and the people of the United States have 
nothing but goodwill for us and that they will not be parties to any arrangement, 
formal or informal, open or secret, which may threaten the security of India. 

There is one matter which arose out of yesterday’s discussion. A reference 
was made by an hon. Member opposite to one of our senior officers, Major 
General Henderson Brooks; 130 it was stated that he was not an Indian national, 
whereupon I said that Major General Brooks was an Indian national and he 
was an efficient, competent and loyal officer. Another hon. Member, Shri 
Patnaik, 131 seemed to doubt this statement. I have enquired into this matter and 
the position is this. 

Major General Brooks was bom in Burma and was commissioned as King's 
commissioned Indian officer in 1929. All King’s commissioned Indian officers 
had to be officers of Indian domicile and Major General Brooks has all along 
been treated as an Indian national. Like all other Indian Services Officers, he 
took the oath of allegiance to the Constitution of India soon after the Constitution 
was framed in 1950. I may add that he has served with distinction in various 
important channels. 

Shrimati Renu Chakravartty: The hon. Prime Minister stated that this 
bilateral agreement has been arrived at in the context of the Constitution of 
the USA and its treaty obligations. So, I would also make available to us 
the actual texts of SEATO as well as the Mutual Security Act of USA, so 
that we may ourselves be able to go into the details of those clauses. It will 
help us in our debate on External Affairs, specially because Foreign Office 
spokesmen of USA have specifically stated that in addition to the 
Constitution of USA and the Eisenhower Doctrine, they will be bound by 
certain other treaty obligations it was specifically mentioned in one of the 
newspaper reports — such as SEATO and certain other treaties. So, we have 
to look into all those treaties and copies may be made available to us. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: They can be made available as a matter of fact, they 
have been published repeatedly. I think the Lok Sabha Secretariat has brought 
out a compendium of all these documents. 

130. Thomas Bryan Henderson-Brooks (b. 1909); commissioned 29 August 1929; was GOC 
XI Corps when appointed chairman of the Operations Review Committee with Maj-Gen 
P.S. Bhagat as member in 1962 and submitted his report on 12 May 1963. 

131. U.C. Patnaik. 
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Shrimati Renu Chakravartty: That is more or less a short summary of the 
various treaties to which we are a party. Normally I do not think it contains 
treaties in which we are not a party. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The hon. Lady Member will let me know specifically 
copies of what documents she wants and she shall certainly have them. 

Mr. Speaker: If necessary, I will get a copy. 


210. In the Lok Sabha 132 

Question: 133 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to refer to the reply given 
to starred question No. 898 on the 4th September, 1959 and state: 

(a) whether any further progress has been made in the demarcation of 
Indo-Pakistan border; and 

(b) whether the forcible occupation of village Tukergram by Pakistan 134 
has since been vacated? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): (a) Yes, 
Sir. A statement showing the progress was laid on the Table of the House. (See 
Appendix IV, annexure No. 26). 

(c) No, Sir. 

Shri Vidya Charan Shukla: 135 The Indo-Pakistan Land and Record and 
Survey Conference held in September 1958 fixed the end of this month as 
the date on which the construction of boundary pillars on Bholaganj and 
Surma river areas will be completed. May I know whether this has been 
completed; and, if not by what time Government expect it to be completed? 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: I have not got the information about specific 
areas. But other details are given in the statement. 


132. Reply to questions on the Indo-Pakistan border demarcation, 16 March 1959. Lok Sabha 
Debates , Vol. XXVII, cols 6290-6293. 

133. By Congress MPs, Vidya Charan Shukla, Ram Krishan Gupta, Rameshwar Tantia, D.C. 
Sharma, Anirudh Sinha; and PSP MP, Hem Barua. 

134. Since 6-7 August 1958. See SWJN/SS/44/p. 543. 

135. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Baloda Bazar, Madhya Pradesh. 
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Shri Vidya Charan Shukla: Under the terms of the Nehru-Noon Agreement, 
the Forest Commissioners of Pakistan, Assam and East Bengal and the 
Chief Secretaries of these two States were to meet to draw up a provisional 
demarcation line for the Patharia Forest Area. May I know whether that 
has been done? 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: The question of demarcation of the boundary in 
this area.... 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
No, Sir; it has not been done. 

Shri Vidya Charan Shukla: Have the Pakistan Government agreed in the 
Nehru-Noon Agreement to withdraw from the portion of Tukergram as 
soon as the provisional line is demarcated; and if so, what steps have 
Government taken to hurry this up? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, Sir; it was stated by the Pakistan Government that 
they would withdraw from Tukergram as soon as this line was demarcated. 
They tried to link the two together although there is nothing common. But, our 
efforts in getting this Patharia Forest Area demarcated has not succeeded because 
difficulties are placed in the way by the Pakistan Government. 

Shri Ram Krishan Gupta: May I know whether any dispute had occurred 
so far in the demarcated border. 

Mr. Speaker: Has any dispute occurred so far regarding demarcations? 
(Interruption) 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not understand that. Demarcation takes place where 
there is no dispute. If there is a dispute it is not demarcated. They go on to the 
next area and demarcate it. 

Shri D.C. Sharma: From the statement I find that the progress of demarcation 
has been the slowest on the Tripura-East Pakistan border. May I know 7 the 
reason for that and what is being done to speed up the progress? 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: It has already been pointed out on the floor of 
this House how very difficult it is to carry 7 on demarcation in these areas 
because it has to be limited to certain seasons and then every inch of ground 
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has to be measured and agreement reached between the parties before 
demarcation can take place. If there is any disagreement, the demarcation 
is suspended till the disagreement is settled. That is why, in this area you 
find the progress relatively small. 

Shri Hem Barua: May I know whether Tukergram was specifically brought 
before Mr. Noon and whether the vacation of Tukergram by Pakistani forces 
was made a pre-condition to the Agreement? If not, may I know whether 
the Prime Minister agreed to the possible occupation of Tukergram as 
ransom against — I mean — the Patharia Reserve Forest Area under dispute? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: There is no pre-condition Sir. But this point was 
discussed. And, in regard to Tukergram, it appeared to be evident — it appeared 
to be recognised by them — that that was Indian territory and it had been 
improperly seized by them. But, I am giving this in my own words — of course 
not in their words. But they tacked it on to the Patharia Forest Area where, 
according to them, we had gone on their territory. For this the answer was: We 
are quite prepared to have the Patharia Forest Area to be defined — this theirs, 
this ours; and if there was any doubt it may be decided later and that they 
should vacate Tukergram. 

Shri Hem Barua: As a corollary to this reply I want to put a question. 

Mr. Speaker: This is coming up again and again. 

Shri Hem Barua: In view of the fact that the Prime Minister has said that 
Tukergram belongs to India, why is that the Prime Minister has allowed 
foreign troops to be stationed in our territory? May I know the reason? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Is the hon. Member referring to the Prime Minister of 
India? 

Shri Hem Barua: Yes; what business have I to refer to the Prime Minister 
of Pakistan? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The question of Tukergram is one which is tacked on to 
a point at dispute. But the fact is that Tukergram has been within India during 
all these years. I am mentioning this because although it has been in India is 
recognised that it is India, it is indirectly a matter in dispute. 
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Shri Hem Barua: That was not brought before Justice Bagge or Justice 
Radcliffe. It was never a disputed area. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: It is a part of a larger question — not by itself. But, as 
for the real question — of the hon. Member, I suggested that since they have 
occupied it we have been trying to settle it either peacefully — or one can have 
armed military operations — we try to avoid that. 


211. To S. A. Mehdi: Secret Session on US-Military Pact 136 

March 19, 1959 

Dear Shri Mehdi. 137 

I have received your letter of March 17th in which you suggest that a secret 
session of the Lok Sabha be held to consider the Military Pact between the 
U.S.A. and Pakistan. 

I have referred to this Pact repeatedly in the Lok Sabha and have made a 
fairly long statement about it. I have stated in it all that I know. There is no 
secret that has been suppressed. If any further information comes to me, I shall 
place it before the Lok Sabha. 

I do not. therefore, see what good such a session can do. It may well do 
some harm and create needless excitement and make people imagine that we 
are keeping away the facts from them. There is no fact that I have kept away 
from the public. 138 

The text of the Agreement has already been placed by me on the Table of 
the House. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


136. Letter. 

137. Syed Ahmad Mehdi (b. 1923); Congressman from UP; Member, Lok Sabha, 1957-67; 
Union Deputy Minister for Mines and Metals, 15 February 1966-13 March 1967. 

138. Nehru asked Ram Subhag Singh on the same day to send a similar reply to PC. Borooah 
who had made such a suggestion to Ram Subhag Singh. Borooah was Lok Sabha Congress 
MP from Sibsagar, Assam. 
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212. In the Lok Sabha: Border Incidents 
with East Pakistan 139 

Short Notice Questions 
Transfer of Charlands to Pakistan 

Question: 140 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that the matter of the future of about 9, 1 00 fishermen 
families who have been affected by the recent transfer of Charlands in 
Murshidabad district under the Noon-Nehru Pact has been referred by 
the Government of West Bengal to the Government of India; 

(b) if so, the full details thereof; and 

(c) the action taken or proposed to be taken by the Government of India 
in regard thereto? 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of External Affairs (Shri Sadath 
Ali Khan): (a) and (b). In their latest report, the Government of West Bengal 
have stated that it is not correct to say that the implementation of the Bagge 
Award on the boundary between the districts of Murshidabad and Rajshahi has 
directly resulted in affecting the fishermen families adversely. According to the 
West Bengal Government, the difficulty has arisen because the Pakistani Border 
Police have, since the demarcation according to the Bagge line, been denying 
to our fishermen and their boats, the transit facilities, which they used to give 
before, in parts of the river where both banks are in possession of Pakistan, to 
carry on fishing in Indian waters lower down, and are also preventing our 
fishermen from using the entire width of the river for navigation where the 
boundary is midstream and thus hindering the use of large and expensive fishing 
nets used by our fishermen which are required to be drawn across the entire 
width of the river though actual fishing operations are confined to the stretch 
of the river falling within our side of the international boundary. 

The Government of West Bengal have also reported that the total number 
of fishermen families affected is 4,125. 

(c) Our High Commission in Karachi has been instructed to take up this 
matter with the Government of Pakistan and to request them to agree to 
representatives of the Government of West Bengal and the Government of East 
Pakistan working out mutually satisfactory detailed arrangements for transit 
facilities for the fishermen and their boats and for freedom of navigation across 

139. Reply to questions, 26 March 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Vol. XXVII. cols 7913-7919. 

140. By Congress MP Ha Palchoudhuri. 
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the entire width of the river provided that actual fishing operations are confined 
within the limits of the particular State of which the fishermen are nationals. 

A reply from the Government of Pakistan is awaited. 

Shrimati Ila Palchoudhuri: May I know whether the Government is taking 
any steps to see, in case fishing is not allowed by Pakistan — they may not 
do it but their attitude is like that, sometimes — that these fishermen are 
rehabilitated, because fishermen cannot take to other professions easily. 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
First of all, I think the obvious course in such matters is for arrangements to be 
arrived at which are to the mutual advantage of the two countries. In the present 
case it will be noticed that nobody has been physically shifted. It is the river 
boundary that has been clarified — whether midstream or one side of the river 
to the other. About the difficulty that has been put in the way of the fishermen 
in regard to fishing, it seems to be obvious that the same thing will occur to 
Pakistani fishermen in some of the stretches of the river. This kind of attempt 
merely to come in the way of the other party is not advantageous to any country. 

I hope it will be settled, as normally it is settled. People are allowed to fish 
within their territories. Some arrangements are arrived at. 

The question of rehabilitation as such does not arise, at present at least and 
I hope not for the future. As the hon. Member says, fishermen can only be 
rehabilitated where they can fish, in some other stretch of the river. The areas 
are limited. 

#733T3fft3 : 17 3Tft3ftft73 3W3ftft3?ft ft 7T3ft3F3T3 

3ft WT 3? fiUTJ 3F •3TT3'?33> ft fftj F33ft 3Tlftf 3ft ttgNol 
mIM I ft 3F 3TFHT 3l$dl 333ft 3TTft? 3ft tf6Ndl ftft 33 7?T ^ 
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TTTFT^M ftFF • OTPft Tft TSTT eft Fft^TT ^TTcfr %, TMT ft$T ^ ^ft FTTft 
*TCFT %, 3^TTft 73TT 3TF?f % FfTT ft iftcft 1“ I etfftrT OTlftf Teft TF7T T*ft ftcft ^ I ^FTT 
yf^cT Flcft t, eft TF gdl4) ^TTeft 1 1 5^T *F^t ^ft ft ^jft TFT TFT, TF TT — 
TF FRlft HefTF "ft TFT TT fft) T^TT Tft 7TTTT ^Tf^TTHT IftTT ofFT fcfr TF fft^TT Tft 
% t^-tft F^rft ftir-meT T5Tftt % i ftft fft> Frrft 9ftr Tft trft tt 
T* 7# *ft, TF TReft 1 1 37TTft Rptelft 7RT TTT <ft Tftf 1 1 

[Translation begins: 

Shri Raghunath Singh : Recently on 17th March Shri B.C. Roy said in the 
West Bengal Assembly that it is necessary for the safety of this border that 
the help of the Army be provided to them. I wish to know whether the 
Centre is going to provide the help of the Army to them or not. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru : This has no relation to this question. This concerns the 
safety of the fishermen. 

Mr. Speaker : This question does not rise here. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru : But I am ready to answer the question if you permit me. 

Mr. Speaker : As you wish. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru : The protection of the Army is always given, that is, 
from the other country on the other side of our border, its protection is in the 
hands of the Army. But the Army does not keep guard there. If it is needed it is 
called. Whatever the Chief Minister said there was correct-it was said with our 
consultation that the Army be given more powers that it should decide where it 
has to go and keep an eye. Like our Army is keeping vigil on the borders of 
Assam, it does so. Its responsibilities have been increased. 


Translation ends] 

Tukergram 

Shri Hem Barua: Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether Government’s attention has been drawn to a statement made 
by a Foreign Office spokesman of Pakistan, emanating from Karachi, 
dated the 17th March, 1959 repudiating the statement made by the 
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Hon'ble Prime Minister in Parliament to the effect that Tukergram 
belonged to India; 

(b) if so, whether it is a fact that the aforesaid spokesman has emphatically 
said that Tukergram “rightfully belonged to Pakistan” and it was given 
to Pakistan according to the Bagge Award; and 

(c) if so, what steps, if any. Government have taken to explain the correct 
position vis-a-vis Pakistan’s claim so far as Tukergram is concerned? 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of External Affairs (Shri Sadath 
Ali Khan): (a) and (b). Government have seen a report in the Pakistan press of 
19th March, 1959, to the effect that an official of the Pakistan Foreign Ministry 
had asserted that Tukergram belonged to Pakistan because it was on the Pakistan 
side of the Kusiyara river. 

(c) Our High Commission in Karachi has been instructed to bring to the 
notice of the Pakistan Government: - 

(i) that Tukergram which falls within the district of Cachar had been 
awarded to India under the Radcliffe Award, and had been continuously 
in Indian possession till it was forcibly occupied by Pakistani armed 
forces in August, 1958; 

(ii) that the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan during their meeting 
in September, 1958, had agreed that Pakistani forces should withdraw 
from Tukergram and restore the status quo. 

Our High Commission has also been instructed to express the deep concern 
of the Government of India at the attempted repudiation of the Agreement 
between the Prime Ministers of India & Pakistan by an official of the Foreign 
Ministry of Pakistan and to request the Government of Pakistan to take very 
early action for withdrawal of Pakistani forces from Tukergram, and implement 
the Prime Ministers’ Agreement in this regard. 

Shri Hem Barua: In view of the fact that the Prime Minister of Pakistan, at 
the time of the Nehru-Noon agreement, gave a categorical assurance to 
vacate Pakistani troop from Tukergram, may I know whether Government 
propose to dislodge the Pakistani occupants of Tukergram, if necessary by 
force of arms? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
We do not propose to use force of arms for this purpose in the present context. 

Shri Tyagi: I want to know why not. When the territory of India has been 
occupied by our enemy, why can't we use arms when they occupied it by 
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force of arms? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Is the hon. Member raising a philosophical question or 
a practical question? 

Shri Tyagi: It is a question of policy; I want a clarification. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: In this particular case of Tukergram, we do not propose 
to do it for the simple reason — I should be quite frank — that Tukergram being 
situated where it is, it involves a major invasion of Pakistan. It is a border issue, 
but it is not a minor issue and one has to think quite clearly when one should 
undertake a major invasion of Pakistan. 

Shri Hem Barua: May I know whether Government are aware of the fact 
that though Tukergram might be a small village, it is fast developing into a 
military bastion of strength and at the same time, it is only within a range 
of 50 yards from where our area on the border of Bhanga Bazar can be 
attacked and this was being done? There was firing from Tukergram across 
the Kusiyara river which destroyed some of our property on this side of the 
river. May I know whether this fact has been specifically brought to the 
notice of the military regime in Pakistan, because military regimes always 
do not care nor do they willingly disappear. They are there and there is 
some apprehension that it might take a more serious turn 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. Member is making a speech. It is long for me to 
understand. As I understand, what he has said, is has this matter been taken 
up with the Pakistan Government in view of the fact that they are 
establishing bases there. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, Sir; repeatedly. 

Shri Hem Barua: May I know whether the attention of the Government has 
been drawn to a statement made by a Pakistani foreign office official in 
reply to an article in the Manchester Guardian to the effect that 1 10 square 
miles of Pakistani territory are under illegal occupation of India, whereas 
only 36 square miles of territory are under occupation of Pakistan. If so, 
may I know whether Government have assessed whether it is a fact and 
whether Tukergram is included in those 110 square miles? 

Mr. Speaker: I am not going to allow any statement made by somebody to 
be raised here. If the hon. Member thinks over it a little more deeply and 
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calmly, such a question need not have been put. 

Shri Hem Barua: I want to know whether Tukergram is included in those 
110 square miles or not. This is a very simple question 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: How do I know what the Pakistani official meant by 
110 Square miles and what the Manchester Guardian meant. The hon. Member 
brings in a newspaper in London and a Pakistani official and wants me to reply 
to what they said. 

Shri Hem Barua: I want to know whether the Prime Minister has looked 
into it. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I have not even heard of this thing. 

Shri Vajpayee: In view of the fact that the Government of India is not 
prepared to take military action to liberate Tukergram and in view of the 
fact that claims and counterclaims are being made by India and Pakistan, 
may I know if there is a proposal to refer the whole issue to arbitration? 

Mr. Speaker: It is a suggestion for action. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: May I again make it clear? We have to consider each 
matter not on any ground of high principle, because we have taken military 
action and we will take military action where it is considered necessary. But 
always before we think of taking military action, naturally we want to settle the 
matter in a peaceful way. So far as Tukergram is concerned, they had agreed to 
do this. It would not be advisable, even though Pakistan does not carry out this 
agreement, for us to take major military action in regard to this particular matter. 
But everything depends on future developments — what one may do or may not 
do. There is no question of referring this particular matter to arbitration. 
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(iii) Ceylon 


213. To S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike: Colombo Conference 141 


March 3, 1959 


My dear Prime Minister, 

Thank you for your letter No.FR/FIN/2/58 dated 30th January, with which you 
enclosed a summary of the replies received from the Governments of some of 
the Bandung countries on your proposal to convene an economic conference. 142 
In view of the replies received, I would suggest that the preparatory work should 
be done by the five Colombo countries 143 as suggested by the Governments of 
the People’s Republic of China, Turkey, Cambodia and others. It seems 
necessary, however, that the preparatory committee of Prime Ministers of the 
Colombo countries should be preceded by a meeting of officials of the five 
Colombo countries who can settle the tentative items to be taken up for the 
agenda of the preparatory committee of the five Prime Ministers and prepare 
the necessary documentation. 144 If you agree, I suggest that this meeting of 
officials, the delegations being preferably led by the Secretaries in-charge of 
Economic Affairs, be held sometime in the middle of May in Colombo. The 
preparatory committee of the five Prime Ministers can meet some time later in 
the year. 


141. Letter to the Prime Minister of Ceylon. 

142. Bandaranaike, in response to Nehru's letter of 23 October 1958 (see SWJN/SS/44/pp. 
612-613), had appended a summary of the replies received from the Bandung member- 
countries namely, the United Arab Republic, Burma, China, People' Republic of China, 
Turkey, Japan, Cambodia, Indonesia, Pakistan, South Vietnam and Malaya, regarding 
an economic conference, and proposed a small committee in Colombo to prepare for the 
conference. 

143. A conference of Commonwealth Foreign Ministers in Colombo in January 1950 conceived 
a bilateral aid scheme for the countries of south and south-east Asia. This was the Colombo 
Plan for Cooperative Economic and Social Development in Asia and the Pacific, launched 
on 1 July 1951; the participants were called “Colombo countries.” 

144. The summary, enclosed by Bandaranaike, listed the following: (i) a review of development 
plans of Bandung countries; (ii) stabilization of prices of primary products; (iii) production 
and trade of in foodgrains, (iv) trade and tariff policies; (v) training and research in 
nuclear energy ; (vi) development of shipping; (vii) establishment of national and regional 
banks and insurance companies; (viii) population policies. 
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I enclose, for your consideration, a note indicating certain items suggested 
for the agenda of the preparatory committee of officials. 

With kind regards. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


214. In the Lok Sabha: Persons of Indian Origin in 
Ceylon 145 

Question : 146 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether Government are aware that the Ceylon Government have 
abolished special electorates reserved for persons of Indian origin 
registered as citizens of Ceylon; and 

(b) if so, the reactions of the Government of India thereto? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): (a) Yes, 
Sir. 

(b) The manner in which a particular class of Ceylon citizens should be 
represented in their legislature is of domestic concern to the people and 
Government of Ceylon. 

Shri D.C. Sharma: May I know whether all such special electorates have 
been abolished or only those special electorates for persons of Indian origin 
have been abolished. 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: I could not catch the question. 

Mr. Speaker: His question is whether all electorates have been abolished. 
How can all electorates be abolished? 


145. Reply to questions, 6 March 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXVII, cols 
4753-4756. 

146. By Congress MPs D.C. Sharma, Rameshwar Tantia, H. Siddananjappa, N.R, Munisamy; 
GNP MP S. Mahanty; DMK MP E.V.K. Sampath. 
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Shri D.C Sharma: I wanted to know whether all such special electorates 
reserved for certain persons have been abolished or only those special 
electorates reserved for persons of Indian origin have been abolished. 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharial Nehru): 
I cannot with any certainty say, but my own impression is, that there are no 
separate electorates there. In fact, what happened was that, some five years 
ago, when the then Prime Minister of Ceylon came here, there were some talks 
on this question, and it was a suggestion by him, on behalf of the Government 
of Ceylon, that for certain people of Indian origin, who were registered as 
citizens, they should have a special electorate for ten years to give them a chance; 
it was not our proposal. Since they proposed it, we said, certainly if you so 
wish it, we shall agree. 147 And later a provision to this effect was introduced in 
that Act, but in effect, it was never given effect to. And recently, they have 
removed that provision. 148 

Apart from the reason given by my colleague that it is a domestic matter, 
we can hardly stand for separate electorate; we have not normally done so 
anywhere. So, when the Prime Minister of Ceylon informed me that they were 
going to do it, I merely noted that fact; I did not object to it nor did I commend it. 

Shri Sampath: In view of the fact that the conditions of life of the people of 
Indian origin are already becoming very much worse, may I know whether 
this step taken by the Ceylon Government will not deteriorate their condition 
still further, and if so, what steps Government contemplate to tackle this 
situation? 

Shri Jawaharial Nehru: This particular step by the Ceylon Government has no 
effect at all on the deterioration or amelioration of the life of persons of Indian 
origin there. They have never had that facility given to them; if it had been 
given, it meant very little, because, as far as 1 remember, about 12,000 to 13,000 
persons got the vote. That is, about 1, 00,000 people have been registered under 
the new Act. Of those, 13,000, who were adults and who would have got the 
vote under this, were spread all over Ceylon in little groups. It has really no 


147. The reference is to the Indo-Ceylonese Agreement, signed on 18 January 1954, which 
provided for four seats to Ceylonese Indians. See SWJN/SS/24/pp. 613-617. 

148. In the House of Representatives, a Government-sponsored Constitutional Amendment 
Bill which, among other things, provided for the abolition of separate electoral lists and 
representation for registered Ceylonese citizens of Indian origin in Parliament. 
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effect — no electoral effect, I mean. — they never had it, and now they have 
removed it from the Statute book. So it has really no direct result now. 

Raja Mahendra Pratap: This is not a suggestion. But I just want to explain 
that Ceylon in my plan is within ‘Aryan’. Culturally Ceylon is a Buddhist 
country. Therefore, I ask whether the Prime Minister has approached the 
Ceylonese Government from this view-point, because when we ask them 
as foreigners ‘we, Indians, and you, Ceylonese’, they do not listen to us, 
but if we approach them as Buddhists having common culture and as Aryans 
within ‘Aryan’, I think that will settle this question. 

Mr. Speaker: It is a suggestion for action. 

# Trcr?cJT ZTfem : 149 TOT TOT tffafcr £ TOR TOft % FR* TOR TOT 
cfitTOT sufa TO % RFR TO W RF 3R 

\4flcbl TORT 1 1 TOT TO ^ 3 tT 

*T*fr? 

TOTTOTO 3PTT fcfRT fcft ^ RTOfeT FR - ^ 

•T f^RT SIT *T "llHyjj TOTT 2JT I Tf ^5T TOR RF% ^ eft I 'SR 
FHT T ^ t? I 6Hl[) 7PT fTOfr ^cT TOTOT R ^TOTR 4$ FttTT I 

[Translation begins: 

Shri Rameshwar Tantia : 150 Five years ago the Prime Minister of Ceylon 
told our Prime Minister that they would keep this system of the electorate 
for ten years, but now they wish to change it so soon. Has no correspondence 
taken place with them in this regard? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I have just said that they had submitted a proposal which 
we had neither accepted nor disapproved. If they wished to do something they 
could do so. Now they are removing it. In our opinion it does not benefit or 
harm anyone in particular. 

Translation ends] 


149. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Sikar, Rajasthan. 

150. See fn 149 in this section. 
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Shri Thanu Pillai : 151 The terms of the agreement contain many clauses, of 
which one relates to this electorate. In view of the fact that the Government 
of Ceylon is changing it, will our Government consider abrogating other 
clauses wherein we are obliged to register citizens who continue to be 
residents of Ceylon to become Indian citizens? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The hon. Member suggests... 

Mr. Speaker: Retaliation. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Was he suggesting retaliation? 

Shri Thanu Pillai: Not retaliation, we are obliged to do certain things as 
per the agreement. They are now giving the go-bye to that agreement. Why 
should we alone carry the baby and continue to fulfil the obligations? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I can appreciate the hon. Member’s feeling about it. 
But this supplementary has got no relation to this question. There are problems 
between India and Ceylon about the people of Indian descent. According to an 
agreement arrived at, they were to register them, those who fulfill their 
qualifications as their citizens, and we were to register those who fulfill our 
qualifications as Indian citizens. There is no question of our saying — and it 
would be improper for us to say that we will not register a person whom we 
think is an Indian citizen. That is not retaliation. We cannot say that at any time. 
What we have laid stress is that we will only register such persons as qualify 
and as decide to do so without compulsion, that is compulsion in Ceylon. That 
is our position and we hold by that, regardless of what the other party may do. 
Anyhow, that has no relation to this particular question. 


151. P.T. Thanu Pillai, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Tirunelveli, Madras. 
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215. To M.S. Aney: Ceylon Workers Welfare’" 


March 28. 1959 

My dear Mr. Aney, 

Please refer to your letter of the 18th March 1 " about the fund you started in 
Ceylon. 1 " On enquiry. I find that this fund, called the Ceylon Estate Workers 
Education Trust, has been receiving an annual grant of Rs. 7. 5(X)/-. This is 
continued from year to year and will be continued. The amount of the grant is 
debited to the Education Ministry’s funds and that is why you did not find it in 
the External Affairs Ministry accounts. 

The affairs of the Trust, however, are rather in a bad way as local 
contributions are no longer forthcoming. We have felt that the High 
Commissioner 155 should not be directly associated with the management of this 
Trust. If it is properly managed, we are prepared to increase the grant, but we 
feel that the High Commissioner and our officials should withdraw from the 
Board of Management. 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


216. To Rajendra Prasad: Visit to Ceylon 1 ®* 


March 31. 1959 


My dear Mr. President. 

I enclose a copy of a letter from the Prime Minister of Ceylon. M The High 
Commissioner of Ceylon 15 * came to see me today and delivered it. Ha has got a 
letter addressed to you from the Governor-General of Ceylon extending an 
invitation to you to visit Ceylon next June 


152. Utter 

153. See Appendix 16. 

154. Dunng his tenure as representative of the Government of India in Ceylon. 1943-47. 

155. Y.D. Gundevia 

156. Utter 

157 Bandaranaike had invited Rajendra Prasad to visit Ceylon and to be the Chief Guest of 
the Vtdyalankara University at its inauguration, due in mid- June 
158. Richard Aiuwihare 
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If it is convenient to you to go to Ceylon then for a few days, I would 
suggest that you might accept the invitation. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(iv)UK 


217. To Harold Macmillan 159 

Thank you for your personal message which was delivered to me by your High 
Commissioner. 160 I am grateful to you for the interesting account you have 
given of your recent discussions with President Eisenhower. As you know, I 
have welcomed the initiative you have taken, beginning with your visit to the 
Soviet Union, in securing agreement to the holding of effective high level 
negotiations to bring about a lessening of international tension. On the 
conclusion of the round of talks on which you have been engaged, I should like 
to congratulate you on the successful outcome of these talks. It is a matter of 
gratification that events are now gradually being so shaped as to hold out some 
promise of satisfactory results. I hope that it will be possible to fix a definite 
date for the Summit meeting. I agree with you that it would be unwise to delay 
this meeting too long. 

2. I entirely agree with you that our thinking and approach in dealing 
with these difficult international issues should be flexible and that every avenue 
should be explored and an attempt made to understand each other's point of 
view. Such an attempt helps in creating a more favourable atmosphere for 
discussion and in lowering the barriers of suspicion. 

3. Your impression of the attitude of President Eisenhow er in this context 
is of particular interest. I am glad to learn that he retains his larger vision and 
receptivity to new ideas. I hope that his great influence will help in moderating 
the rigidity of the American official attitude. 

4. I do not wish to offer any detailed comments on particular proposals. 
In regard to the Berlin issue, it seems to me that the two Germanys will have to 
be closely associated with matters which concern them both and are of common 
concern to the German people. I do not think any solution will be practicable if 

159 Message to Harold Macmillan, the British Pnme Minister, New Delhi. 29 March 1959. 
160. Malcolm Macdonald. 
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it is aimed at compelling the absorption of one part of Germany by the other. I 
have long been of opinion that the establishment of an area of disengagement 
in Central Europe would lead to a considerable lessening of tension and help 
towards reaching an agreement on Germany on problems of European security. 
Your suggestion of inspection and limitation of armaments in an agreed zone 
of Europe would certainly be helpful, but by itself it will not go far enough. 

5. As you know, it has been our earnest wish that nuclear tests should be 
suspended indefinitely, both because their continuance is harmful to humanity 
and because this will also help in creating an atmosphere conducive to 
settlements. I trust that the Geneva Conference will lead to some understanding 
even though it might not give full satisfaction in regard to all the technical 
requirements. 

6. The situation in Tibet has caused us much concern. I made a statement 
in our Parliament on the 23rd March. In case you have not seen it, I am asking 
our High Commissioner 161 to send you a copy. Our information has been chiefly 
derived from reports from our Consul-General at Lhasa. He has been able to 
report only what he saw from his Consulate and does not know much about 
happenings outside Lhasa. In Lhasa itself fighting has died down, and the 
Chinese Government appears to be in full control. But it is not clear what is 
happening in other parts of Tibet. According to our information, a number of 
important buildings in Lhasa have suffered considerable damage as a result of 
firing and shelling, and probably quite a number of Tibetans have been killed. 
Both sides are agreed that the 17-Point agreement reached in 1951 between the 
Central Government of China and the Tibetan representatives has broken down. 
The Tibetan local government has ceased to function, and the Chinese Military 
Control Mission has taken over charge of Lhasa. There is reason to believe that 
the Khampas have spread out in some strength in areas south and south-east of 
Lhasa. 

7. Owing to the intimate contacts between India and Tibet and the long 
history of religious and cultural relations, there is naturally a great deal of 
sympathy for Tibet in India, and more particularly, there is concern about the 
Dalai Lama’s safety, though it is recognised that it is not feasible for us to 
intervene in what is essentially an internal matter of China. 


161. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. 
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(v) USA 


218. To M.C. Chagla 162 

I have received cable from John D. O'Connell, Editor, American Weekly , 163 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York City, inviting me to comment on President 
Eisenhower's recent speech in which he asked for advice which might help to 
solve Berlin crisis. Please inform O’Connell that I regret l cannot send him any 
message on this subject. 


219. To Thomas R. Stone 164 


March 30, 1959 

Dear Mr. Stone, 

I have your letter of February 4, 1959, and I was interested to read it. 165 

You have asked me for “a few words of encouragement” for your 
convention. I gladly send you my good wishes. I am sorry that owing to stress 
of work, I cannot write at any length. But I do feel that it is of the utmost 
importance that the youth of today should prepare themselves on the right lines 
for the future which they may have to shape. The world is passing through a 
very troubled period. Perhaps this is the prelude to a better world. But there is 
also the danger of great disaster by war or other and more subtle ways. 

There is the “cold war” today and the bitter hatreds which it has generated. 
There are racial conflicts and there is the great difference between the developed 
countries and the underdeveloped countries. It is not through hatred and violence 
or through racial conflict or the continuance of great differences between nations, 
that a better order will come into existence. 


162. Telegram to the Indian Ambassador to USA, 20 March 1959. 

163. The Hearst Corporation’s The American Weekly began publication in 1896, changed its 
name to Pictorial Living in 1963, and ceased publication in 1966. 

164. Letter to the President, Pacific Student Presidents’ Association, Brigham Young 
University, Utah.File No.9/2/59~PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

165. Stone had requested Nehru to permit him to quote Nehru’s reply at the 34th annual 
convention of the Pacific Student Presidents' Association, to be held from 6 to 9 May 
1959, at Nevada University. Composed of student body presidents and vice presidents 
representing 125 colleges and universities of eleven western states, Mexico, Hawaii, and 
British Columbia, this association aimed to prepare leaders for national and world 
communities. 
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We have in the world today the capacity to achieve material progress 
everywhere if only our energies are directed to that end and not wasted in conflict. 
But even material welfare is by itself not enough. We must have some ethical 
background in order to make life worthwhile. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(vi) South Africa 

220. To Radhakrishnan: Visit to South Africa 166 

March 25, 1959 

My dear Radhakrishnan, 

You wrote to me on the 18th March 1959 about two invitations to you to visit 
the Union of South Africa. 167 One was from the Principal and Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Natal, and the other from Mr. Pather 168 who describes himself 
as the President of some Indian organisation in South Africa. I did not reply to 
your letter immediately as I was not quite clear in my mind. I consulted some of 
my colleagues in the Cabinet informally and also the senior officials of the 
Ministry of External Affairs. 

We are all agreed that it would not be proper for you to accept the invitation 
given by Mr. Pather. Mr. Pather represents a minority group among the Indians 
in South Africa and his activities have met with the strong disapproval of the 

166. Letter to the Vice President of India. File No. UPD-6/59-AFR-I, pp. 2-3/corr., MEA. 
Also available in JN Collection. 

167. Radhakrishnan had written that he was inclined to decline the invitation from the 
University of Natal “on account of the treatment of Indians in South Africa.” However, 
“the only matter” which was making him hesitate was Pather “who is the President of the 
Indian Community in South Africa.” Pather had informed Radhakrishnan that the Indian 
community would be celebrating the centenary of the first arrival of Indians in South 
Africa and that the South African Government would be sending him an official invitation 
soon. 

168. P. R. Pather (1895-1970); Secretary, Aryan Young Men’s Progressive Association and 
the Hindu-Tamil Institute; worked for the Durban Indian Child Welfare Society and the 
Natal Indian Council for Child Welfare; Joint Secretary, Natal Indian Congress; founder 
member. Colonial Bom and Settler Indian Association; founding member. Natal Indian 
Organisation; associated with South African Indian Teachers Association; President, South 
African Hindu Mahasabha and the Natal Tamil Vedic Society. 
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majority of the people of Indian descent in South Africa. In fact, when he came 
here, I did not even meet him. I forget now if he asked for an interview with 
me. His visit to India itself aroused some apprehension in the minds of the 
major Indian organisations in South Africa. Also, I do not think that the occasion 
justifies your visit. 

If, however, the South African Government send a direct invitation to you 
for this purpose, we might consider this matter afresh. 

As for the invitation from the Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Natal, we are of two minds. My Ministry thinks that you should 
not accept it. One or two of my colleagues in the Cabinet are of a like opinion. 
On the other hand, one or two other colleagues feel that it would, on the whole, 
be desirable for you to accept this. Your visit, even as Chancellor of the Delhi 
University, would certainly be a great event in the Natal University, and might 
well produce a powerful impression in the educationists and others gathered 
there. It would also, in a way, increase the prestige of India in the eyes of South 
Africans and thus rather indirectly help the Indian cause. 

I have put to you both viewpoints. It is entirely for you to judge how you 
should react to this invitation. 

I am returning to you the correspondence with the University of Natal which 
you were good enough to send me. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


221. To M.J. Desai: Studying Africa 169 

The letter of Shri P.S. Joshi 170 is interesting and contains some valuable 
suggestions. 171 I rather doubt if it is possible for the President to nominate a 
person, as suggested. Those nominations are strictly limited by the Constitution 
to certain categories of persons. 

2. (1) I agree that there should be periodic briefing of newspapers on 

developments in Africa. 

169. Note, 30 March 1959. File No. MRE-30/59-AFR-II, p. 1/Note, MEA. Also available in 
JN Collection. 

170. Scholar and historian; studied in Junagadh, Saurashtra; lived in Johannesburg, South 
Africa for 37 years; wrote on race relations. 

171. Desai had forwarded Joshi letter of 23 March 1959 asking for more publicity in India for 
African causes. 
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( 2 ) We should produce literature on this subject. This can best be done by 
the Indian Council of World Affairs and the School of African studies. We 
should give assistance for this purpose and request them to do it. 

(3) I shall consider the question of having a small Committee of MPs to 
specialise in Indians overseas as well as African affairs. 

(4) I do not think that we should establish a new Institute of African-Indian 
overseas affairs. There is an institute of Indian overseas affairs in Bombay, 
though I do not know what it has been doing recently. The National Congress, 
however, might pay special attention to African and Indian overseas affairs. 
There is a proposal to start an association for African affairs. The idea is that 
the Congress should sponsor it, but should invite others too. 

3. You might send a copy of Shri Joshi’s letter to the Congress President 1 ' 
and tell her what we propose to do. You might suggest to her also that the 
A.I.C.C. might specially interest itself in these matters. 


(vii) Ghana 

222. To Kwame Nkrumah 173 

March 17, 1959 

My dear Nkrumah, 

Thank you for your letter of the 18th February 1959 which I was happy to 
receive. 174 1 need not tell you how much we enjoyed your visit to India and I am 
glad to learn that this visit brought you a number of pleasant experiences and 
some memories. 

I can well understand your difficulties and the problems you face. All of us 
who happen to shoulder heavy responsibilities have to face these problems. I 
have myself had a harder time in the past few weeks or more than perhaps at 
any time previously. Indeed I have had to come to the regretful conclusion that 
I should stay on in India and try to help in solving these problems. I had almost 
decided to go abroad and, more especially, to visit Ghana this summer. But, I 
fear I must postpone this visit now. I hope you will understand and forgive me. 

172. Indira Gandhi. 

173. Letter to the Prime Minister of Ghana. 

174. Nkrumah fondly recalled his trip to India and wrote that he was “greatly moved by the 
generosity and hospitality of the people everywhere and their sincere desire to help in 
whatever way lay in their power the people of Africa.” He wrote about his official visit to 
Nigeria and ironing out many misunderstandings. He again invited Nehru to visit Ghana. 
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Events in Africa have moved fast and the kind of conflict that we have all 
wished to avoid seems to be upon us. I spoke today in our Parliament about 
Nyasaland and the Central African Federation . 17 * 5 Yesterday the Working 
Committee of our National Congress also passed a resolution about Nyasaland . 176 
I think that this will have some little good effect because in this context the 
views of India have some importance in London and elsewhere. 

The next few months are going to be very critical in world affairs. On the 
whole, I think, that the danger of war is likely to be avoided. But the situation 
continues to be serious in Berlin and Germany. In the Middle Eastern region, 
the suppressed hostility between Iraq and the UAR has now flared up. This is 
very unfortunate as it will be exploited by others. 

All good wishes to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


223. To Kwame Nkrumah 177 

I am happy to learn from your telegram of the birth of your son and that both 
mother and child are doing well. My daughter and I send you and your wife our 
congratulations and our good wishes for the son. 


175. See item 186, p. 439. 

176. See item 17. 

177. Telegram, 20 March 1959. 
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(viii) Iraq 

224. To Subimal Dutt: No Evacuation of Indians Iraq 178 

I see a message in the evening paper to the effect that the British Government 
has consulted the Indian and Pakistan Governments on a situation which might 
lead to the evacuation of their nationals from Iraq . 1 Q I think you should send a 
message to our Ambassador in Baghdad 180 and make it clear to him that we 
should not associate ourselves in any way with any proposals for the withdrawal 
of our nationals. Indeed we should not even discuss this matter, and make it 
clear that we have no intention of withdrawing our nationals. 


225. To N.R. Pillai and M.J. Desai 181 

With reference to the attached telegram, I do not think that it will be advisable 
for us to take any such joint step . 182 If something has to be done, and I doubt if 
the present is the time for it, it should be done quietly and informally by 
representatives of Governments. A joint approach becomes rather official and 
creates resentment. 


178. Note, 12 March 1959. 

179. After the revolution in Iraq on 14 July 1958, he Prime Minister of Iraq, Abdul Karim 
Kassem had dissolved the Union with Jordan, and did not join the United Arab Republic 
led by Nasser. Kassem received support from the Iraqi communists and this led to rebellion 
by the Arab nationalists in Mosul. To counter any possible trouble, Kassem encouraged 
a communist backed rally of 250,000 in Mosul on 6 March 1959. Though the rally 
passed off peacefully, skirmishes continued from 7 to 10 March between the communists 
and nationalists. 

180. 1.S. Chopra. 

181. Note, 19 March 1959. File No. 5(28)-WAN A/59, p. 3/Note, MEA. 

182. The Indian Ambassador in Jakarta, J.N. Khosla, had conveyed to M. J. Desai on 18 
March the Indonesian Foreign Minister, Subandrio’s, concern over Iraq. He felt Kassem 
was weak, inexperienced and ill-advised; Nasser’s outbursts had inflamed the situation; 
and the West saw “Nasserism as lesser evil than communist threat to Iraq” but obviously 
could not help. To pre-empt communist domination, Subandrio proposed that India and 
Indonesia should jointly persuade Kassem and Nasser to meet for personal discussion. 
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(ix) Other Countries 

226. To Tunku Abdul Rahman Put ra 183 


March 2, 1959 

My dear Tunku, 

Thank you for your latter of the 14th February. 184 1 was indeed a little surprised 
to learn of your resignation as Prime Minister. Your subsequent explanation of 
the reasons for your resignation brought some satisfaction. You are the best 
person to judge what steps should be taken in Malaya to further the good of the 
people there. I am glad, however, to know that your influence will continue to 
be exercised in the Government as well as outside. 185 

You can rest assured of our goodwill for the Government and people of the 
Federation of Malaya and our desire to cooperate with them. 

With all good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


183. Letter to the Prime Minister of Malaya. 

184. See Appendix 3. 

185. He resigned on 9 February 1959, and announced that Dato Abdul Razak, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, would succeed him as Prime Minister. He explained that he was “tired 
and ill” and would take a holiday; he would work for strengthening his party, the United 
Malays National Organisation for the coming federal elections. General elections were 
held in Malaya on 19 August 1959. 
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227. To Alberto Lleras Camargo: Diplomatic Relations 
with Columbia 186 


March 12, 1959 

Dear Mr. President/ 87 

I am grateful for your letter of February 11, 1959 188 which was forwarded to me 
by our Permanent Representative with the United Nations. 189 

Our decision to open diplomatic relations with Colombia is a matter of 
great satisfaction to me personally and to our country. 190 We hope that this step 
will help the people of India and of Colombia to know each other better. Because 
of the distance between our two countries and for other reasons, it has been 
difficult in the past to have proper appreciation of each other’s thoughts and 
feelings. We hope to improve our relationship with all South American countries 
as and when some of the practical difficulties which we face now have been 
removed. The cooperation that has existed in New York between our delegation 
and the delegations of the Latin American countries to the United Nations 
encourages me to believe that further contacts would be mutually beneficial. 

I have read with great interest and appreciation the kind sentiments you 
have expressed about the work of Shri Arthur S. Lall and am grateful for the 
invitation you have extended to him. Unfortunately, he is now on special duty 
with the United Nations Visiting Mission on Samoa 191 and is not expected to be 
free before the middle of June. If after his present task is over, it is convenient 


186. Letter to the President of Columbia. 

1 87 . Alberto Lleras Camargo ( 1906- 1 990); journalist and statesman from Colombia; Speaker, 
Chamber of Deputies, 1931 and 1933; Minister in the Alfonso Lopez Government, 1935- 
38; elected to Senate, 1943; President of Colombia, 1945 ; Secretary General, Organisation 
of American States, 1948; President, Republic of Columbia, 1958-1962. 

188. Lleras had written: “For the first time, Columbia is establishing diplomatic ties with a 
nation of great stature and ancient culture with which it has maintained continuous 
cooperation in the international organisations.” He invited Arthur S. Lall to visit Bogota 
since he personally knew him at the UN. 

189. C.S. Jha. 

190. On 19 January 1959. 

191. The three-member UN Mission with Arthur Lall as chairman visited Western Samoa in 
March and April 1959 on the request of the New Zealand Government. Western Samoa 
was being administered by New Zealand under the United Nations trusteeship. 
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for Your Excellency to receive him, we shall be happy to ask him to go to 
Colombia for a brief visit. 

Please accept, Mr. President, the assurances of my highest esteem, 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


228. To M .J. Desai: The Central African Federation 192 

I agree with you . 193 We should present an aide memoire to the U.K. High 
Commissioner ’ 94 expressing our grave concern at the developments in Nyasaland 
and in other parts of the Central African Federation . 195 We should point out to 
him that all these occurrences have caused much distress here, and naturally 
Indian opinion has reacted strongly to this patent policy of racial discrimination 
and suppression of the great majority of the inhabitants of these areas. We feel 
that the least that can be done is for clear expressions of opinion against any 
form of racial discrimination and something about the rights of the Africans — 
not only to have their rights protected, but to share in the advance towards 
freedom which is taking place in other parts of Africa . 196 


192. Note, 14 March 1959. 

193. Referring to various communications about disturbances in Nyasaland, M. J. Desai 
suggested: “As the latest disturbances in Nyasaland have involved damage to property 
held by persons of Indian origin, I would, provided P.M. approves, use this information 
to present an aide memoire to the U.K. High Commissioner here reviewing our previous 
communications and pointing out the complete failure of the Central African Federation 
authorities to develop a State based on a multi-racial pattern.” See also Appendix 10. 

194. The aide memoire was presented to Malcolm Macdonald on 17 March 1959. 

195. Emergency was declared in Nyasaland on 3 March 1959 following serious disturbances 
from the middle of February 1959 and the arrest of members of the Nysaland African 
National Congress (NANC), including its leader, Hastings Banda. The NANC had been 
demanding secession from the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Raja Surendra 
Singh Alirajpur. India’s Assistant Commissioner in Salisbury, reported on 3 and 10 March 
1959 to R.K. Tandon. Joint Secretary, MEA, about the disturbances, arrests and rioting. 

196. Nehru had received the following telegram dated 14 March 1959 from Nyasas, Kyela, 
Tanganyika: “ People of Nyasaland beg you call on Indian community of the protectorate 
not to interfere with unquestionable political rights of the people. Our problem today 
was your problem yesterday and freedom is dear to all but mostly to us who do not 
possess it. Let the Indian people join us in prayers for our leaders now in detention 
without trial. With the rest of Africa Nyasaland is on the march to freedom.” 
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2. You might add that, in these circumstances, for the Federation to be 
given independence and to become a full member of the Commonwealth would 
be, in our opinion, to hand over the African population of these territories to a 
small racial minority which is suppressing them. It has been bad enough for a 
member of the Commonwealth like the South African Union to declare and 
practise a policy of racial suppression. To add to this area would be a reversal 
of what, we believe, the Commonwealth as a whole stands for, and will have 
serious repercussions. 


229. In the Lok Sabha: Royal Air Force Station in 
Maldives 197 

Mr. Speaker: I have received notice of an adjournment motion from Shri 
Vajpayee: 

“To discuss the grave situation arising out of the presence of the Royal Air 
Force in the Maldives for the ‘defence’ of the Commonwealth countries, 
including India”. 

This is completely outside our country. 

Shri Vajpayee : We are opposed to the stationing of foreign, troops on the 
soil of other countries. Here in Maldives, the Royal Air Force is present on 
the ground that it will be useful for the defence of India and Ceylon. 
Recently, the Maldivian representative, Mr. Ahmed Zakki, 198 has been in 
Delhi. He met the hon. Prime Minister. The House would like to know 
what is the policy of our Government regarding the stationing of foreign 
troops in the Maldives. It is an urgent matter. 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru): I will gladly state what I know about it. But I fail to see how it is a 
matter for the adjournment of this House, how it is an urgent matter. It is a 
matter which is proceeding for months and months and it is likely to do so. It is 
outside India. 

Till recently, there was a big base, the U.K. base in Ceylon at Trincomalee — 
a naval base plus air base and other things. That is gradually being wound up 


197. Reply to questions, 17 March 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Vol. XXVII, cols 6665-6667. 

198. Zakki was Maldivian representative in Ceylon. 
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by an arrangement between the Government of Ceylon and the Government of 
U.K. It appears that as an alternative to that Ceylon base, the U.K. Government 
is having an air base in one of the islands of the Maidive group. 

The hon. Member who gave notice of this motion seems to say something 
about this being for the defence of the Commonwealth and India. I am not 
aware of having seen that anywhere. Certainly, if it is imagined that it is for the 
defence of India, I repudiate that suggestion completely. We want no such 
defence. We want no air base of any foreign Power round about India, so far as 
we are concerned - to consider it for our defence. It is completely wrong to do 
so. Nobody is going to attack us. If anybody does, we will look after that attack 
ourselves. We are not eager to have defence pacts or the help of any country in 
such matters. 

It is rather difficult for me, apart from this general statement, to say what 
the position is in the Maidive islands. All I can say is that we disapprove of 
such policy, of such bases anywhere, and that the least that can be said is that 
the wishes of the people of the country concerned must decide finally, and 
nothing should be imposed upon them. 

Shri Jaipal Singh: May I seek a clarification? 

Shri Braj Raj Singh: No positive steps have been taken by this Government 
for checking that base. 

Shri Jaipal Singh: The hon. Prime Minister told us that the Royal Air Force 
base in the Car Nicobar islands was going to cease to exist. May we know 
what is the latest position? Is it still there? Or has it disappeared? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: There is no base at all. There is a certain facility we 
have offered, but not to the Air Force, a certain facility of landing and taking 
petrol. There is no base at all, and if there is anything. We can stop it. 

Shri Vajpayee rose - 

Mr. Speaker: I am satisfied that this does not form part of India. Therefore, 
we have no jurisdiction over that, over what others do. Further, it is a 
continuous affair. All steps are being taken to protect India against any 
invasion or anything of the kind. Therefore, this does not concern us. 
Whatever happens elsewhere, what outsiders do, cannot be the subject 
matter of an adjournment motion here. 

Therefore, I withhold consent to this adjournment motion. 
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230. To Roy McCorkel: World Cooperative Bank 199 

March 19. 1959 

Dear Mr. McCorkel, 

Thank you for your letter of March 13, 1959. 

I have read Mr. Maranz’s proposal and I have also consulted some of my 
colleagues here about it. Our immediate reaction is not in its favour, that is to 
say, it does not appear to be at all a practical one. The approach is emotional, 
and no details have been worked out. Practically all that is said is that someone 
should launch an appeal for a world cooperative bank. I doubt if this appeal 
will bear fruit to any marked extent. Apart from this, it is not at all clear what is 
to be done afterwards. Who is to manage the bank and how will its monies be 
used? 

My name has been suggested as the sponsor of this idea. I am reluctant for 
India to play a part which might well appear rather presumptuous. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


231. To C.P.N. Singh: Buddha Jayanti Celebrations in 
Japan 200 

Please convey following message on my behalf to organisers of Buddha Jayanti 
celebrations. 

I am happy to learn that the 2500th anniversary of the Buddha is being 
celebrated in Japan. 201 The delegates from India have already gone there to 
participate in this celebration. The message of the Buddha is as alive and vital 
today as it ever was and it is particularly needed in this world of storm and 
conflict tom by the cold war. It is a message meant for the world but it unites 
particularly the countries of Asia which have been blessed by this message and 
have responded to it. May the deliberations at the time of the Jayanti celebrations 
help in bringing about peace of mind and calmness of spirit so that all of us 


199. Letter to Roy McCorkel, a resident of Pennsylvania. 

200. Message to C.P.N. Singh, Indian Ambassador to Japan, 23 March 1959. File No. 16(2)- 
EA/59, 32/corr., MEA. Also available in JN Collection. 

201. From 28 March to 1 April 1959. The highlight of the celebrations was a four-day 
symposium on “Buddha and the Present-day world.” 
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may help a little in producing that atmosphere which will lessen tensions and 
reduce conflict. I pay my homage to the Buddha and his message, 202 Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 


232. To N.R. Pillai, Subimal Dutt and M.J. Desai: Laos 203 

The Soviet Ambassador 204 came to see me this afternoon (27th March, 1959). 
He referred first of all to Laos. 

He said conditions in Laos were bad. There was great repression and even 
murders of the Pathet Lao, and the Government was moving towards closer 
cooperation with SEATO. They had sent observers to the military manoeuvres 
of SEATO held in Thailand in January 1959. Considerable quantities of 
American military equipment and arms were being sent to them. 

The last Government had further rejected the obligations arising from the 
Geneva Agreement. 20 " While they had no relations with the People’s Republic 
of China, they were beginning to have some relations with Chiang Kai-shek. 

It was essential that the International Commission of Supervision should 
renew its activities there. The Soviet Government hoped that the Indian 
Government would take this stand. 

I told him that only a few days ago, I explained our attitude in regard to 
Laos to Mr. Mukhitdinov. We ourselves were anxious that the International 
Commission should be in a position to function. Unfortunately, there was no 
Canadian member of it, and we have been pressing for the nomination of a 
Canadian representative. The Laotian Government, however, had been coming 
in the way. Also, that it was against the spirit and letter of the Geneva Agreement 
for Laos to become directly or indirectly a member of a military alliance. The 
whole idea behind Geneva was that the countries of Indo-China should remain 
apart from military groupings. 

I further added that I had spoken about this matter to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, whose opinion was that Laos should on no account tie 
itself up with any military alliance and should remain away from power groups. 
Further that the International Commission should be in a position to function. 


202. India, Ceylon and several other countries celebrated the 2500th anniversary of the 
Buddha's Maha Parinirvana during 1956-57. See also SWJN/SS/35/pp. 617-624 

203. Note, 27 March 1959. 

204. P. K. Ponomarenko. 

205. On Laos and Indo-China in general, in July 1954. 
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2. The Ambassador then referred to what he called the coming celebration 
in April of the 10th Anniversary of NATO. He said that this was going to be 
celebrated to justify military blocs. The NATO and Baghdad Pact were really 
one great bloc. Also, these blocs opposed freedom movements in Eastern 
countries and they obstructed the move towards peace. The Soviet Government 
highly appreciated India's efforts for peace. 

He said that the Soviet Government was going to make an official 
declaration soon about NATO and its aggressive designs. He added, however, 
that no doubt both sides put forward their own viewpoint of this position. 

I replied that, as he knew, we were opposed to military alliances and pacts 
and did not think that they led to peace, I referred to Mr. Macmillan’s visit to 
Moscow and said that Mr. Macmillan was trying his best to lessen tension and 
to bring about a Summit meeting. The Ambassador said it was by no means 
certain that a Summit meeting would take place although that was the only way 
to deal with present-day problems. 


233. To R.H. Abdul Kadar: Bandung Pledges Broken 206 

March 28, 1559 

My dear Ambassador, 

Thank you for your letter of the 26th March. 

I think it is right that the Bandung Conference should be kept alive in 
people’s minds and the decisions taken then should be renewed from time to 
time. But I am not sure in my mind how far it is desirable for me to participate 
in such functions at this time. The fact is that the pledges of Bandung have 
been broken more than they have been kept and it becomes a little embarrassing 
for me to refer to them in the air and not deal with the many cases that have 
occurred in breach of those pledges. I have, therefore, avoided such functions 
and I hope you will appreciate my position. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


206. Letter to the Indonesian Ambassador to India. 
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234. To Robert F. Goheen: Honorary Degree from 
Princeton 1 

March 2, 1959 

Dear President Goheen, 2 

I thank you for your letter of February 23 and for the honour done to me in 
inviting me to Princeton University to confer upon me the honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

I have long admired Princeton University for its tradition of encouraging 
liberal and humane learning and ideas. It would be a great privilege for me to 
attend your Commencement Exercises and to accept an honorary Degree from 
your University. But I fear it is not possible for me to leave India in June next. 
I am very heavily occupied here with my work, and I find it increasingly difficult 
to leave India. I hope that you will appreciate my difficulty. 

Thanking you again, 

I am. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


235. To G Ramchandran: Meeting Martin Luther King 3 

March 5, 1959 

My dear Ramachandran, 

Thank you for your invitation to meet Dr. and Mrs. Martin Luther King 4 and 

Dr. L.D. Reddick 5 on the 8th of March. I am sorry I cannot attend as I shall not 

be in Delhi then. But I should like to pay my tribute to the work being done by 

1 . Letter. 

2. (191 9-2008); educator; taught at Princeton University, 1 948-72, and President, Princeton 
University, New Jersey, 1957-72; US Ambassdor to India, 1977-80. 

3. Letter to the Secretary, Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. 

4. Civil rights campaigner; he and his wife Coretta King were in India from 10 February to 
10 March 1959. 

5. (1910-1995); professor of History and head of Library, University of Atlanta, 1948; 
worked closely with Martin Luther King Jr. during the late 1950s and early 1960s, also 
taught at various universities and colleges of the USA; co-author, Crusader Without 
Violence , A Biography of Martin Luther King (New York, Harper & Bros., 1959). 
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Dr. Martin Luther King. It was a great pleasure to meet him and his wife, as 
also Dr. Reddick. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


236. To V.R. Bhatt 6 * 


March 5, 1959 

My dear Bhatt, 

I have just seen your note in which you tell me that, for the reasons you state, 
you are resigning from Government service and accepting a post in the 
Hindustan Times . I am sorry that we shall not have the benefit of your help and 
guidance in future. I have appreciated your work very' much. I did not know 
that Government rules came in the way of the proper utilisation of your services. 
If I had known this earlier, perhaps I could have helped 
All my good w ishes go to you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


237. To Syed Mahmud: No Time for 
Loquacious Persons 8 


March 5. 1959 

My dear Mahmud. 

Thank you for your letter I am very glad to know that you are better. If you are 
well enough, you might come to my house tomorrow, 6th March at 7-30 PM. 
to see a film of my visit to Bhutan This will last about half an hour. 

I have read Dr. M S. Patefs letter and glanced through the other papers he 
has sent. I have met him many times and I shall, of course, see him here if he 
comes at a time that is convenient to me. But any person who wants three or 
four hours ot my time goes down in my estimation. I have found Dr. Patel 

6. Letter 

7 Worked in PMO, 1 95 1 -55; PRO, Indian delegation to UN. 1 955-58: joined the Hindustan 
Times, 1959. 

8. Letter to Syed Mahmud. Congress. Lok Sabha MP from Ciopalganj. Bihar 
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knowledgeable and with good ideas, but extremely long-winded. I am not aware 
of any subject under the sun which needs discussion for three hours continuously. 
The right course is for him to write concise notes on such subjects as he wishes 
to bring to my notice. Even these notes should be brief. Then he can talk to me 
about them. Reading the various papers he has sent me, I find that they are 
needlessly long and repeat many things which everybody knows. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


238. To Private Secretary: No Portrait of Annie 
Besant in Central Hail 9 

Please reply to this letter and say that it will not be possible to put up a portrait 
of Dr. Annie Besant in the Central Hall of Parliament as all the places there are 
either occupied or reserved for particular portraits. But it may be possible to 
put up her portrait in some other part of Parliament House. For this, the 
permission of the Speaker of the Lok Sabha and the Chairman of the Rajya 
Sabha 10 will have to be taken. Such a portrait should not be of too big a size as 
this will not be suitable for most of the rooms of Parliament House. 


239. To K. Srinivasan 11 

March 7, 1959 

Dear Shri Srinivasan, 

I am sorry for the great delay in acknowledging your letter of the 31st January 
which I was interested to read. 

I was particularly interested to read about the boy, Shiring Dhawa. I met 
Holmes when I was at Manali last year. He was on his way to Lahaul then. I 
would like to help this boy, Shiring Dhawa, in his education. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


9. Note, 7 March 1959. 

10. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar and Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. 

1 1 . Letter to Srinivasan. a resident ot Karol Bagh, New Delhi. 
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242. To Hal Broun Morison: Harrow 12 


March 7, 1959 

Dear Mr. Morison, 

This is a very belated reply to your letter of February 7th which I was pleased 
to receive. 

I shall indeed be happy to receive from you a copy of the book Harrow 
School Yesterday and Today 13 and the picture of the Hill. Both will remind me 
of the days long ago when I was at Harrow. 

With all good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

241. To Private Secretary: No Truck with Nehru 
Biography Committee 14 

Please write to Shri Hans Raj Sharma 15 and say that I am surprised to learn of 
this request for financial help from S. N. Mangalamurti. 16 No help should be 
given. I have nothing to do with this matter. 

2. Also, write to Shri S. N. Mangalamurti and say that I have learnt with 
surprise that he has constituted what he calls Pandit Nehru Biography Publication 
Committee. Tell him that I do not approve of this at all. I am surprised to learn 
that he is asking for financial help for this. I consider this very improper. 


12. Letter to a resident of Sussex. Brighton. 

1 3. Edward Dalrymple Laborde, Harrow School: Yesterday and Today (London: Winchester 
Publications, UK, 1948). 

14. Note, 13 March 1959. File No. 9/42/59-PMS. 

15. Private Secretary to the Chief Minister of Punjab. 

1 6. Mangalamurti, author and chief editor of Pandit Nehru Biography Publication Committee, 
Dhantoli, Nagpur, had approached the Punjab Government for financial help. Sharma 
enquired whether the prior consent of the Prime Minister had been given. 
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242. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 17 

March 15. 1959 

[Nan dear,] 

This morning l sent you a telegram 18 about the tragedy of Shashi Bhushan’s 
death. 19 This was indeed most extraordinary as it was most tragic. It is not yet 
quite clear to me how he managed to die except that he was crushed between 
the two railway carriages which were shunting as he was trying to cross the 
line in the evening. Evidently he was a little late in reaching the Station to catch 
the train. He left the car at the level crossing and wanted to dash across on foot, 
between the loose carriages standing there. He had a companion who crept 
through between them and just passed. Shashi Bhushan followed. As he was in 
between the carriages, some shunting took place and he was crushed to death. 
If he had been a second earlier or later, he would have escaped. Poor Sri Prakasa 
is quite broken down. He has had a succession of misfortunes, and I feel very 
sorry for him. 

You know that Chandrabhal 20 is off his head and so is one of his sons. 
Shashi Bhushan was a bright lad and a good engineer. Sri Prakasa mentioned 
to me to ask you specially to send for Priamvada and to break this terrible news 
to her and console her. The brother and sister were apparently greatly attached 
to each other. 


17. Letter. 

18. The telegram said: “On 13 March evening Chandrabhal’s son Shashibhushan, serv ing 
Engineer, was crushed to death by shunting carnages while trying to cross railway line 
near Okhla. Sri Prakasa rushed to Delhi yesterday and attended cremation. Today has 
taken ashes to Banaras. He is naturally deeply affected. He would like you to send for 
Priamvada and gently break sad news to her and console her. She was very fond of her 
brother.” 

19. Shashi Bhushan (Shashibhushan), aged 32, an executive engineer of the UP Irrigation 
Department in Mathura, died at Okhla. He was the son of Chandra Bhal, younger brother 
of Sri Prakasa, the Governor of Bombay. 

20. Chandra Bhal (Chandrabhal) (b. 1 894); elected to United Provinces Legislative Council, 
1937, 1940; elected Deputy President, UP Legislative Council, 1948 and its Chairman, 
1949-58. 
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You wrote to me the other day about an invitation to Indu from the 
Conservative Party of the U. K. 21 Indu was invited by the President of Mexico 22 
long ago, that is, long before she became President of the Congress. The 
President also sent me a message asking me to urge her to accept the invitation 
and telling me that she would be treated as a most honoured guest of the State. 
I had advised Indu to accept the invitation as Mexico is a country we would 
like to cultivate. Unfortunately, we have not been able to do much in this 
direction. My own intention of going to Mexico or the South American States 
still remains in the air. 

Indu intends leaving India on the 16th May and going direct to Mexico via 
Paris. She would probably spend about ten days there and then go to New York 
for two or three days. From there she will go to London now and spend also 
two or three days there. You might inform the Women’s Section of the 
Conservative Party of the U.K. that Indu is grateful for their invitation. She 
cannot spend much time in England as she has to hurry back to her work here, 
but she hopes to be able to meet the members of the Women’s Section of the 
Conservative Party during her brief stay in London. 

As you know, Edwina has been here for about five weeks now. She and 
Pamela have been visiting various places — Bhakra-Nangal, Chandigarh, Jaipur, 
Ajanta and Ellora, and Bombay. She is very much better now than she was 
when she came, and has taken a fair amount of rest. She intends returning to 
England about the end of this month. 23 


[Yours, 

Jawahar] 


21. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit wrote on 6 March that the invitation to Indira Gandhi was to be 
extended in her capacity as a prominent social worker in India but “the Party is now 
anxious to invite Indu as President of the Congress and, having heard that there is a 
possibility of her visiting Mexico, they feel that a visit here should also be included in 
the programme .” 

22. Adolfo Lopez Mateos. 

23. See also SWJN/SS/44/p. 685 and SWJN/SS/46/pp. 650-652, 656, 662. 
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243. To Har Inder Singh Bahadur: Drunken Maharaja 24 

March 16, 1989 

Dear Raja Sahib, 25 

I am writing to you about an unpleasant subject. I feel, however, that I should 
let you know what I have heard about an incident in which you were concerned. 

I am informed that on the 26th of January, Republic Day, you went to 
dinner at the U.K. High Commission in New Delhi. Even before the dinner, 
you appeared to be under the influence of drink and behaved in an improper 
manner. During dinner this behaviour became worse. After dinner this continued 
till your host, the High Commissioner, 26 helped you to leave the house. 

In the course of the evening, you are reported to have made some very 
objectionable remarks. Among these remarks was that you hated the white caps 
and would like to kill the lot of them. 

This report has come to me from a reliable source. Nevertheless, I am 
writing to you to have your version of this incident. I realise that if you were 
under the influence of drink, you are hardly likely to remember clearly how 
you behaved on that occasion. Even so, it seems to me very extraordinary and 
highly objectionable that a person of your position should, at any place and at 
any time, function in this way, bringing discredit on yourself and the country. 
More especially, such behaviour is deplorable in a Foreign Embassy. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


24. Letter. 

25. (1915-1989); succeeded his father Brij Inder Singh as Raja of Faridkot, 1918; invested 
with full powers. 17 October 1934; commissioned into the Indian Army, 1933 ; merged 
his state with PEPSU, 1948. 

26. Malcolm Macdonald. 
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244. To Nathan M. Pusey: Honorary Degree from 
Harvard 27 

March 16. 1959 

Dear Dr. Pusey, 

I have already sent you a telegram in reply to your kind message. I need not tell 
you how honoured I feel by the decision of the President and Fellow s of Harv ard 
College to confer an Honorary Degree upon me on the occasion of the 
Commencement ceremonies in June next. Harvard University is one of the 
great universities of the world, and it would be a privilege and a pleasure for 
me to visit it. Unfortunately, however, l am so tied up with work and problems 
in India that it is not possible for me to leave the country. At one time I had 
thought of going abroad during this Summer, but I had regretfully to give up 
the idea. 

I hope you will accept my apologies and regret. 

With all good wishes to you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


27. Letter. 

28. (1^07-2001 K taught History and Literature; President. Harv ard University. Massachusetts, 
USA, from 1953; President. American University; Chairman, Board of Directors, Fund 
for Theological Education Inc. 
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245. To Asoka Mehta: Passport for Narayan Dutt Tiwari 29 


18th March. 1959 


Dear Asoka, 

Your letter of March 16th about Narayan Dutt Tiwari 30 having been chosen by 
Gunnar Myrdaf 1 for some kind of scholarship to go to Sweden. There will be 
no difficulty about his getting a passport . 33 As for the foreign exchange involved, 
as you know, we are rather strict in this matter. But, I am sure, xMorarjibhai will 
do what he can for you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


246. To Richard J. Walsh Jr: Abridged Edition 
of The Discovery of India* 


March 21, 1959 

Dear Mr Walsh, 

Thank you for your letter of March 4, 1959. 35 1 have also received the Anchor 
Book edition of the autobiography of William Butler Years. 36 

1 have looked through the papers you have sent me and noted the parts of 
my book which it is proposed to be omitted. I do not remember having met 


29. Letter. 

30. (b. 1925); Member. UP Legislative Assembly. 1952-62, 1969-79. 1984-85, 1988-89, 
1991-93; Chief Minister. UP, 1976-77, 1984-85, 1988-89. and Uttarakhand. 2002- 
2007; held various portfolios in the Union Government; Governor, Andhra Pradesh, 
2007-2009 

31. Swedish economist and politician. Professor of International Economy, Stockholm 
University. 

32. This was instituted for six months' study in Sweden. See also SWJN/SS/46/p. 657. 

33. Nehru asked S. Dun on the same day to “have a passport issued to Shri Narayan Dutt 
Tiwari.*’ 

34. Letter to the Executive Vice President, The John Day Company. 

35. Walsh Jr referred to Nehru 's assent for a condensed paperback of The Discovery of India 
and had enclosed Robert Crane’s suggestions. 

36. The Autobiography of William Butler Yeats , (New York: Doubleday. Anchor Books, 
1958). 
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Professor Crane, 37 but from what you have written about him, it appears that he 
is certainly a person who is fully capable of abridging my book. 

It is difficult for me to send any constructive suggestions in this matter. 
Any abridgment of the book has to keep in mind the kind of audience for which 
it is meant. Thus, if the abridged book is meant for an American audience, it 
would be differently treated than if it was meant for an Indian audience. I take 
it that Professor Crane had an American audience in view. 38 Some parts of the 
book obviously have to go out because they deal with matters which were of 
some importance at the time the book was written and have no particular 
significance today. There are other parts of it about which probably opinions 
may differ. 

In any event, I feel that I cannot offer any useful suggestions and the matter 
might be left to the discretion of Professor Crane. 39 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


247. To Louis Mountbatten 40 


March 21, 1959 


My dear Dickie, 

I have written to you separately about the oil position in India. 41 I am now 
writing about Edwina. I am glad to say that the rest she has had here has done 
her a great deal of good. You will see this for yoursed when she returns. We 
have been very happy to have her and Pammy with us, and we shall be sorry 
when they go away. As I have told you, both of them have paid visits to various 


37. Robert I. Crane (1920-1997); worked as Desk Officer, India-Iran- Afghanistan Desk, 
Division of Cultural Relations, Department of State, Washington, 1943-44; taught history 
at University of Chicago, 1949-56, University of Michigan 1956-60, Duke University, 
1960-68, and thereafter at Syracuse University. 

38. Crane had explained in his note his reasons for retaining those portions of the original 
text which would give the American reader an “opportunity to get to know Prime Minister 
Nehru by reading this book” and which “seem to be most fundamental for an adequate 
understanding of the history, culture and institutions of India.” 

39. The abridged edition, published as, Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India, edited, 
with a foreword and comments, by Robert I. Crane (Garden City, N.Y: Anchor Books, 
1960). 

40. Letter. 

41. See item 146. 
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parts of India — Bhakra-Nangal. Chandigarh, Jaipur, Aurangabad, Ajanta and 
Ellora, Bombay and Elephanta. But they spent most of their time in Delhi and 
they have avoided social functions and big engagements. That was a wise 
decision. 

This afternoon I did something which I had been thinking of for the last ten 
years or more. Edwina and Pammy took me right up the great dome of 
Rashtrapati Bhavan and we looked at the city of Delhi spread out before us on 
all sides. It has grown greatly. 

Summer is coming on us with some rapidity. It is pleasant enough still, but 
every day is a little warmer than the previous one. 

I had at one time thought of going out of India during this Summer and 
visit some of the countries of Africa, especially Ghana and Nigeria, and possibly 
Morocco and Ethiopia. But I have given up that idea now. There is so much 
work to be done here and so many problems which confront us that I have 
decided to stay on and face them. At the most, I shall take ten days off in the 
mountains. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


248. To Umesh Mishra: Visiting Indology Institute at 
Allahabad 42 

March 23, 1959 

Dear Dr. Mishra, 43 

Thank you for your letter of March 20. 1 am sorry I shall not be able to visit the 
Research Institute of Indology when I go to Allahabad next. I shall be there 
only for two days, and I will spend most of the time in the villages. Perhaps 
some other time when I go to Allahabad, I might be able to have the pleasure of 
visiting the Institute. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


42. Letter. 

43. (1895-1967); Maithili scholar. Secretary, Ganganath Jha Research Institute, Allahabad. 
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249. To Mihir Sen: Helping Out 44 


March 25, 1959 

Dear Mihir Sen, 

I have your letter of the 22nd March. 45 You should ask the West Bengal 
Government or the Chief Minister, Dr. B. C. Roy, for the £100. You may state 
that you are doing so at my suggestion. 

When you come here, I shall certainly be glad to meet you, but I shall not 
be in Delhi on the 7th April. I shall return on the forenoon of the 8th. 

I am afraid it is not possible for me to attend a meeting of the University 
students. As you suggest, this meeting should be held in Delhi University and it 
takes a long time to go there and I am terribly busy these days. But I would like 
you to address them and if you so wish, I can ask the Vice- Chancellor to 
arrange such a meeting. 

You refer to the Explorers’ Club or Aviyatri Sangh. The idea is attractive, 
but it is not clear to me at all how this is going to be organised and how it will 
function. It is no good starting something without suitable foundation. The 
Americans and the Russians have gone ahead because they are advanced in 
science and technology and have thus built up great institutions. Unless we 
advance in science and technology we shall remain backward in spite of the 
best will in the world. * 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


44. Letter to Mihir Sen, a lawyer by profession, and famous for swimming across the English 
Channel. File No. 40(176)/59-60-PMS. 

45. See Appendix 20. 

46. On 4 April, Nehru asked his PPS, K. Ram, to write to Mihir Sen saying that there was no 
chance of his getting any financial help from the Government or private donors. 
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250. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 47 

March 26, 1959 

[My dear High Commissioner], 

I have received your letter of the 23rd March about Zubin Mehta. 48 1 am enquiring 
as to what we can do about him. It is very difficult now to make any proposal 
which involves foreign exchange. 49 

I have also received your other letter of March 23rd 30 in which you refer to 
a talk with Lord Scarbrough. 51 I think that there is no harm in your inviting the 
Queen and entertaining her in your Embassy. I do not know what protocol is 
involved. But anyhow you will explain this matter to Lord Scarbrough. I do not 
myself see why a large crowd should be invited. It should be a relatively small 
affair. 

As for the Queen inviting our President, I think that, for the present at 
least, this should be discouraged. I do not wish to rule this out completely but 
on the whole it is better not to raise this question at this stage. Any such visit 
would have questions at this stage. Any such visit would have to be carefully 
considered from many points of view. Apart from wider issues. President’s 
health is none too good and any extra strain tells on him. 

[Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru] 


47. Letter. 

48. See Appendix 22. 

49. N.R.Pillai informed Nehru on 29 March that he had gathered the impression that “the 
other Ministries concerned will consider this proposal favourably if it receives the backing 
of this Ministry." To this Nehru replied on the same day: “I think we should put it forward 
with our favourable comments and send it to the Ministries concerned." Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit informed Nehru on 6 April 1959: ‘Thank you very much for your assistance in 
getting the money for Zubin Mehta’s fare to Canada. The sanction has come but as I find 
the actual amount is only £173 I shall return the balance to the Ministry." 

50. See Appendix 23. 

5 1 . Scarbrough, 1 1th Earl of, Lawrence Roger Lumley (1896-1969); Governor of Bombay, 
1937-43; Parliamentary Under- Secretary for India and Burma, 1945; President, Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1946-49; President, Central Asian Society, 1954-60; Lord Chamberlain 
of H.M. Household, 1952-1963; Chairman, Governing Body, School of Oriental 
and African Studies, 195 1 -59; Chairman, Commonwealth Scholarships Commission, 
1960-63. 
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251. To R. R. Diwakar: Abridged Edition of Nehru’s 
Works 52 


March 29, 1959 

My dear Diwakar, 

Thank you for your letter of the 21st March. In this, you suggest that Shri M. S. 
Hombali should bring out abridged editions of my Glimpses and Discovery of 
India in Kannada. 53 

Normally, an abridged version is brought out by the publisher who has 
brought the full edition, and it would not be proper for another publisher to do 
so. I find that the Discovery of India was published by the Kavyalaya Publishers, 
Mysore, Kannada translation by S. V. Krishnamoorthy Rao. 54 Therefore, the 
first preference should be given to these publishers to bring out an abridged 
version of Discovery. 

As for Glimpses of World History , so far as I know, this has not yet been 
published in Kannada at all. I would have no objection to an abridged edition 
of this book being published in Kannada as you suggest. 55 

But I do not at all like the idea of a process of double translation, that is, 
the Kannada version to be translated from Hindi, which is itself a translation 
from the English. Surely, there is no lack of persons knowing English and 
Kannada, who can translate directly from the original. 

I appear to have no record with me about the publication of a Kannada 
abridged edition of my Autobiography. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


52. Letter to Diwakar, the founder and sole trustee of Loka Shikshan Trust, Hubli; and 
Chairman, Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. 

53. Diwakar had enclosed a letter from M. S. Hombali of Arun Prakashan, Hubli, to Nehru 
seeking his permission for doing so. 

54. Deputy Chairman, Rajya Sabha, had translated The Discovery of India into Kannada. 

55. On 10 April 1959, Hombali thanked Nehru for according permission to him for publishing 
an abridged version of the Glimpses in Kannada. 
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252. To Private Secretary 56 

Please send the following letter to the sender of this telegram:- 
“Dear Sir, 

The Prime Minister has received your telegram of the 30th March. The 
account he has received about your behaviour when you met his Principal 
Private Secretary' is very different from what you have said. He has been 
informed that your behaviour was highly improper and insulting. In these 
circumstances, he can do nothing further in this matter. Apart from this, he 
has already told you that he is not prepared to meet anyone so long as the 
so-called dhama is taking place in front of his house. Yours faithfully,” 


253. To the Managing Editor of World Christian Digesf 1 

March 30, 1959 

Dear Sir, 

I have received your letter of March 26th, 1959. I am surprised to read the 
quotation from an American magazine, which you have sent me. It certainly is 
a travesty of the truth. So far as I am aware, I do not bear hatred for any country 
or any people; certainly not for England. I have often written and spoken about 
this. If I had felt this hatred towards England, I would not have advised my 
country to associate itself with the Commonwealth. 

But, perhaps, I am not a good judge of this. A more objective answer can 
be obtained from any person in England who has known me or is acquainted 
with India’s policy. That person can belong to any Party in England. In fact, 
perhaps, the most suitable persons would be those who had opposed Indian 
freedom and sent many of my countrymen to prison during our struggle for 
independence. 

Yours faithfully, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


56. Note, 30 March 1959. 

57. Letter. 
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VI. APPENDICES 


1. G. B. Pant to Chief Ministers 1 

[Refer to items 11, 12 and 27] 

New Delhi 
2nd April 1956 

My dear Chief Minister, 

There has been some correspondence with the Comptroller and Auditor General 
as to the general principles which should guide the State Governments in meeting 
expenditure incurred by them in connection with Congress sessions held in 
their respective states. It is difficult to lay down any precise rules in this matter. 

2. It is accepted that in view of their responsibilities regarding public 
health, law and order and security the State Governments cannot avoid incurring 
expenditure for such purposes whenever there is a large congregation of people. 
But it would be difficult to admit in audit any expenditure from public funds on 
other items which are not related to these responsibilities. He also feels that 
Government agency should not be utilised even on payment for the preparation 
of the site, construction of the camps and other allied activities. If, however, 
such agency is utilised in special circumstances full recovery should invariably 
be made. 

3. As I have already stated, no hard and fast rules can be framed but the 
general principles indicated above should be borne in mind. If in any special 
circumstances any deviation becomes necessary it would be advisable to refer 
the matter to us here before reaching any final decision. If necessary we could 
consult the Comptroller and Auditor General. This would leave no room for 
any criticism or comments in audit notes or reports about the expenditure 
incurred by the State Governments on such occasions. 


Yours sincerely, 
GB. Pant 


1 . Letter. File No. 532, p. 220, JN Papers, NMML. 
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2. Chou En-lai to Nehru 2 

[Refer to item 190] 

Peking 
January 23, 1959 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister, 

I have received your letter dated 14th December 1958 forwarded by Mr. 
Ambassador Parthasarathi. 

Thank you for the credit you gave to the achievement of our country in 
economic construction. It is true that, through the joint efforts of the entire 
Chinese people, our country made in industry and agricultural production in 
1958 an advance which I describe as a “great leap forward”. However as we 
started from a very poor economic foundation, our present level of increase in 
production is still very low. It will take us a number of years more of hard work 
in order to bring about a relatively big change in the economic picture of our 
country. 

Our Government heartily welcomes the sending by the Government of India 
of two delegations to study our agricultural and iron and steel industries 
respectively. And as I understand, another delegation has already arrived in 
China to study our water conservancy and irrigation work. We welcome them 
to our country and will be glad to provide them with every possible convenience. 
We also hope to learn from them Indian experience in the respective fields. The 
exchange of such specialised delegations and the interflow of experience will 
undoubtedly be without exception to the economic construction of our countries. 
We too have always taken a great interest in the progress of India’s second five- 
year plan, and wish it success. 

We note with pleasure that, in the past year, friendly cooperation between 
China and India has undergone further development. I would like to take this 
opportunity on behalf of the Chinese Government, to express thanks to the 
Indian Government for its efforts at the 13th session of the United Nations 
General Assembly for restoring to China its rightful place in the United Nations. 
We are also grateful to the Indian Government for its support to our country on 
the question of Taiwan and the coastal islands. 

In your letter you have taken much space to discuss the question of Sino- 
Indian boundary and thus enabled us to understand better the Indian 


2. Letter. Reproduced from Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, Notes, 
Memoranda and Letters Exchanged and Agreements Signed Between the Governments 
of India and China , 1954-1959. White Paper (n.p., n.d.) [New Delhi, 1959], pp. 52-54. 
Also available in JN Collection. 
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Government’s stand on the question. I would also like now to set forth the 
views and stand of the Chinese Government. 

First of all, I wish to point out that the Sino-Indian boundary has never 
been formally delimitated. Historically no treaty or agreement on the Sino- 
Indian boundary has ever been concluded between the Chinese Central 
Government and the Indian Government. So far as the actual situation is 
concerned, there are certain differences between the two sides over the border 
question. In the past few years, question as to which side certain areas on the 
Sino-Indian border belong were on more than one occasion taken up between 
the Chinese and the Indian sides through diplomatic channels. The latest case 
concerns an area in the southern part of China’s Sinkiang Uighur Autonomous 
Region, which has always been under Chinese jurisdiction. Patrol duties have 
continually been carried out in that area by the border guards of the Chinese 
Government. And the Sinkiang-Tibet highway built by our country in 1956 
runs through that area. Yet recently the Indian Government claimed that that 
area was Indian territory. All this shows that border disputes do exist between 
China and India. 

It was true that the border question was not raised in 1954 when negotiations 
were being held between the Chinese and Indian sides for the Agreement on 
Trade and Intercourse between the Tibet Region of China and India. This was 
because conditions were not yet ripe for its settlement and the Chinese side, on 
its part, had had no time to study the question. The Chinese Government has 
always held that the existence of the border question absolutely should not 
affect the development of Sino-Indian friendly relations. We believe that, 
following proper preparations, this question which has been carried over from 
the past can certainly be settled reasonably on the basis of the Five Principles 
of peaceful co-existence through friendly talks. To this end, the Chinese 
Government has now proceeded to take certain steps in making preparations. 

An important question concerning the Sino-Indian boundary is the question 
of the so called MacMahon Line. I discussed this with Your Excellency as well 
as with Prime Minister U Nu. I would now like to explain again the Chinese 
Government’s attitude. As you are aware, the “MacMahon Line” was a product 
of the British policy of aggression against the Tibetan Region of China and 
aroused the great indignation of the Chinese people. Juridically, too, it cannot 
be considered legal. I have told you that it has never been recognized by the 
Chinese Central Government. Although related documents were signed by a 
representative of the local authorities of the Tibetan Region of China, the Tibetan 
local authorities were in fact dissatisfied with this unilaterally drawn line. And 
I have also told you formally about their dissatisfaction. On the other hand, one 
cannot, of course, fail to take cognizance of the great and encouraging changes: 
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India and Burma, which are concerned in this line, have attained independence 
successively and become states friendly with China. In view of the various 
complex factors mentioned above, the Chinese Government, on the one hand 
finds it necessary to take a more or less realistic attitude towards the MacMahon 
Line and, on the other hand, cannot but act with prudence and needs time to 
deal with this matter. Ail this I have mentioned to you on more than one occasion. 
However, we believe that, on account of the friendly relations between China 
and India, a friendly settlement can eventually be found for this section of the 
boundary line. 

Precisely because the boundary between the two countries is not yet formally 
delimitated and some differences exist, it is unavoidable that there should be 
discrepancies between the boundary lines drawn on the respective maps of the 
two sides. On the maps currently published in our country, the Chinese 
boundaries are drawn in the way consistently followed in Chinese maps for the 
past several decades, if not longer. We do not hold that every portion of this 
boundary line is drawn on sufficient grounds. But it would be inappropriate for 
us to make changes without having made surveys and without having consulted 
the countries concerned. Furthermore, there would be difficulties in making 
such changes, because they would give rise to confusion among our people and 
bring censure on our government. As a matter of fact, our people have also 
expressed surprise at the way the Sino-Indian boundary, particularly its western 
section, is drawn on maps published in India. They have asked our Government 
to take up this matter with the Indian Government. Yet we have not done so, 
but have explained to them the actual situation of the Sino-Indian boundary. 
With the settlement of the boundary question — which, as our Government has 
repeatedly pointed out, requires surveys and mutual consultations — the problem 
of drawing the boundary on the maps will also be solved. 

In recent years, there occurred between China and India some minor border 
incidents which are probably difficult to avoid pending the formal delimitation 
of the boundary. In order to avoid such incidents so far as possible before the 
boundary is formally delimitated, our Government would like to propose to the 
Indian Government that, as a provisional measure, the two sides temporarily 
maintain the status quo, that is to say, each side keep for the time being to the 
border areas at present under its jurisdiction and not go beyond them. For the 
differences between the two sides, naturally, a solution may be sought through 
consultations like those held on the Wu-Je (Hoti) question. As to negotiations 
regarding Wu-Je, we also regret very much that no agreement has yet been 
reached, as we formally thought a solution would not be difficult to achieve 
through negotiations and on the spot investigations. We still believe that this 
small question can be settled satisfactorily through the continued efforts of our 
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two sides. The Chinese Government hopes that the above proposal about 
temporary maintenance of the present state of the boundary between the two 
sides will be approved of by the Indian Government. 

I need not reiterate how highly the Chinese Government and people value 
Sino-Indian friendship. We will never allow any difference between our two 
countries to affect this friendship and we believe that India shares the same 
views. I hope that this letter will help you getting a better understanding of our 
Government’s stand on the Sino-Indian boundary question. 

With sincere regards, 

(Sd.) Chou En-lai 
Premier of the State Council 
of the 

People’s Republic of China 


3. Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra to Nehru 3 

[Refer to item 226] 

Federation of Malaya 
Kuala Lumpur 
14th February 1959 

Dear Panditji, 

It has no doubt come as a surprise to you the news of my resignation as Prime 
Minister. I am writing to assure you that my resignation does not in the least 
affect the Government of the Federation in any way as I shall be in control of 
the Party which is running the Government. This means, in effect, that although 
I am outside the Government. I shall still be in control of its policy. 

I have had to take this step in order to make doubly sure of winning the 
forthcoming General Election with a big majority. To do this the party machinery 
has got to be tuned up in readiness to fight the elections in the eleven States as 
well as the Federal Election in August this year. With a bit of luck I hope to 
come back and lead the Government again. 

I thank you for all the co-operation and goodwill which you have always 
shown to me in the past, and I hope that Dato Abdul Razak may continue to 
enjoy the same happy relations with you when he succeeds me in April. 


3. Letter. 
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I take this opportunity of renewing to you the assurance of my highest 
consideration. 


Yours sincerely, 
Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra 


4. B.C. Roy to Nehru 4 

[Refer to item 102] 

Calcutta 
1st March, 1959 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

You know that according to the Bagge Award, the demarcation on site has been 
completed indicating the midstream boundary between Murshidabad and 
Rajshahi districts. The fishermen, mostly refugees of the Indian Union, who 
used to fish in the waters of Padma and Bhagirathi before, have now been 
deprived of their livelihood because they cannot fish in those waters any more 
due to the implementation of the Bagge Award. Large tracts of the Padma River 
have now fallen to Pakistan and the fishermen of the upper reaches of the 
Padma which fully fall within the Indian Union, also find it very insecure to 
fish in the river because during fishing they easily may run into Pakistan waters 
and get their boats, costly nets and themselves also seized by the Pakistani 
Police or nationals. In short all along the Padma river, Indian fishermen, mostly 
refugees, of the district of Murshidabad have stopped fishing and have been 
facing acute distress verging on starvation. 

Many of the fishermen who lived so long under the jurisdiction of West 
Bengal have now been transferred to Pakistan as a result of the Bagge Award. 
It is therefore necessary to take early steps to relieve the distress of these people. 
There are about 14,500 families or about 60,000 people involved — probably 
more. We have given them some temporary relief but they are in such acute 
distress that they are selling their household goods and utensils in order to meet 
the pangs of hunger. Some of them stated that their boats had been stolen by 
Pakistanis in this melee. At the present moment they are being employed on 
test relief work and also gratuitous relief is being given to those who are not 
able to do any work. 

One way to solve this might be for the Government of India to approach 
the Pakistan Government to allow these fishermen to continue to fish in that 

4. Letter. File No. 4 (19)-Pak-III/59, p.l/corr., MEA. 
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area and to bring their catch for sale in India. I doubt very much whether Pakistan 
would agree but even if they agree in principle, in actual practice they will not 
allow the fishermen to take away their catch. The other alternative is to try and 
put them in some other fishing areas. There are a few Government fisheries in 
that area which have not yet been settled with others and these may be given to 
the Bagge Award affected fishermen. If all of them cannot be employed in such 
Government fisheries, it may perhaps be found out if they cannot be taken to 
Dandakaranya for the purpose of continuing their vocation. There are not many 
sweet water fisheries in West Bengal and therefore the only way to relieve 
them is to take them to some place where they can catch fish. Thirdly, a question 
has been raised as to whether those persons who were living in this area but 
now on account of the Bagge Award have to migrate to India could not be 
given refugee rehabilitation benefits. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Shri Mehr Chand Khanna. 

An early decision in the matter is necessary. 


Yours affectionately, 
Bidhan 


5. G.M. Sadiq to Nehru 5 

[Refer to items 35 and 37] 

Jammu Tawi 
3rd March 1959 

My dear Panditji, 

I am afraid I am going to touch rather a. sordid subject in this letter. It gives me 
no pleasure to do so, but when attempts are made to drag the Central 
Government, obliquely or even inadvertently into a local business racket, it 
hurts us politically. 

I have so far avoided to give you the details of corruption associated with 
some members of the Government here. I have felt, perhaps wrongly, that it 
would not be decent to do so. At any rate the facts of such corruption are too 
well known to bear repetition from me. 

In the field of transport, I am informed, that out of four Truck Manufacturers 
in India, dealership for three i.e. Tata-Mercedez-Benz, Hindustan Motors and 
Ashoka Leyland is held by some members of Bakshi Sahib’s family. The latest 


5. Letter. File No. KS-25/59., pp. 23-24, MHA. 
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acquisition of the dealership of Tata-Mercedez trucks was made by coercing 
their local representative to split the agency with Bakshi Majid and thereafter 
an order for over two hundred Mercedez trucks was placed by the Transport 
Department. Thus they have a virtual monopoly for supply of trucks, buses and 
cars to the Government Transport and other Department. They are reported to 
have seriously approached the fourth manufacturers. The Premier Automobiles 
Ltd, for acquiring their agency, but somehow the deal has not come off as yet. 
Similarly, I have been informed reliably that pressure is being brought to bear 
upon Messrs. Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd, the Jeep manufacturers to change 
their local agents. 

These tactics look irremediable because they are pursued so blatantly, that 
even the censure of local public opinion is of no consequence. My worry 
however arises from the fact that by making out an apparently special case for 
Kashmir the import and the foreign exchange restrictions are sought to be by- 
passed. Nearly a year ago, foreign exchange was secured for the import of 
several ‘Unimog’ vehicles for being plied on Zojila-Kargil road, even though 
the Army uses one-ton jeep vehicles on this road and such a vehicle was 
recommended for the use of the State Government also. But Bakshi Majid held 
the Agency for “Unimog” and as such it is alleged that these special arrangements 
were made. 

Similarly, now, I am told that in order to bring further pressure on the jeep 
manufacturers to change their local agents, foreign exchange is being arranged 
for the import of Land-Rovers. This is being done in spite of a reported Circular 
from the Central Government enjoining on every Government Department to 
prefer the alternative of Willy’s jeeps in view of the absolute ban on the import 
of Land-Rovers. 

Kashmir, unfortunately is a small place and this smallness is sometimes 
reflected in our attitudes and behaviour also and even petty things become 
subjects of animated gossip. If any information is correct I think we should 
avoid any action which gives a wrong impression to the people. 

It took me some time to overcome my hesitation in writing this letter to 
you. Even now I am not sure whether I should have written to you at all about 
this matter. I however thought that keeping you informed would perhaps do no 
harm. 

With the deepest regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
GM. Sadiq 
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6. S.M. Abdullah to Nehru 6 

[Refer to items 39 and 42] 

Special Jail, Jammu 
5-3-1959 

My dear Panditji, 

I trust you will not mind this intrusion on your busy time. 

In your last letter to me you hoped and felt sure that my lawyer will be 
given full facilities to carry out his work properly. Earlier, when I was first 
produced before the court here, I asked for and obtained similar assurances 
from the presiding magistrate that all the facilities necessary for a fair trial 
would be afforded to me. Unfortunately, as things have turned out, these hopes 
have not materialised. 

As things are, I had to face serious difficulties in finding a suitable counsel 
and finally when, on the advice of friends like Sir Sultan Ahmed and Shri Jai 
Prakash Narain, I did select one Shri Nageshwar Prasad of Patna and while I 
was making an attempt to arrange some sort of accommodation for him here in 
Jammu and waiting for the case to make a real start, the Government through 
whom all my correspondence naturally passed and who were therefore aware 
of my having selected him, engaged the very same lawyer for the prosecution. 

I sent for one of my workers, Abdul Ahad of Sapore (Kashmir), a young 
law-graduate, who had recently been released after 3 years of detention, to help 
me in procuring law-books and lending a hand in the defence arrangements. 
While on his way to Jammu, he was arrested, man-handled and put behind the 
bars again. 

Since the Government had engaged for the prosecution most of the senior 
local lawyers in the initial stages of the case, some of the accused were left 
with the only choice of obtaining a junior local lawyer, one Mr. Mohd. Latif. 
He was of some help to me also in carrying my petitions for submission to 
courts here and in Delhi, and sometimes conveying advice to and from a counsel 


6. Letter. File No. KS-16/59, pp. 1-3, MHA. Also available in File No. 1 8/1 1/59-K, MHA 
and JN Collection. 
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in Delhi and doing other odd jobs connected with the defence. He was being 
permitted to interview me in presence of the jail authorities, after thorough 
search both on entry into and exit from the jail premises. But now even he has 
been denied all contact with me. 

Before I was included in the case, the other accused had applied for the 
transfer of the court from Kud to Srinagar as necessary facilities for the conduct 
of their defence were not available to them at Kud, so far away from their home 
town. This was rejected and the court was instead shifted further away to Jammu. 
One of the pleas of the prosecution was that books and accommodation for the 
defence and their lawyers would be easily procurable at Jammu and made 
available to them. Efforts to procure accommodation at Jammu for the counsel 
I was engaging were not allowed to fructify. Beg Sahib was forced to write to 
Bakhshi Ghulam Mohd (copy of his letter enclosed) asking for official assistance 
in securing suitable accommodation and Mr. Latif was deputed to personally 
see the Chief Secretary. Not only was no accommodation made available but 
even a small house belonging to one of the accused was also taken over by the 
Government, and Mr. Latif had perforce to put up in the Dak Bungalow. Apart 
from such a public place being unsuitable for keeping defence documents and 
preparing the defence, he was every now and then ordered to vacate which he 
had to do. 

I was assured of free interviews with my relatives and friends. Interviews 
with the latter were actually never allowed, as the very first attempt by Mr. 
Balraj Puri resulted in the unfortunate incident you are aware of. This naturally 
scared away other friends. As for my relatives, there was my nephew Abdul 
Majid nominated by me to look after my defence arrangements, who used to 
see me off and on. He was searched both on entry into and exit from the jail and 
interviewed me in my room in presence of jail authorities. For over four weeks 
even this has been disallowed now. My son Tariq, who has not seen me for over 
six months now, came all the way from Delhi. He with my nephew Nazir who 
had come to see me from Srinagar were not allowed the interview either. 

The latest plea for refusal of these interviews is that the interviewers cannot 
be allowed inside the jail. The jail building is a conversion from an old go- 
down and does not have an interview-room. One such room is under 
construction, but pending its completion, the jail authorities introduced the 
system of holding interviews in our respective rooms in their presence and 
after the interviews were thoroughly searched. This system is sought to be 
changed now and the accused taken out of the jail premises, searched in the 
most degrading way possible and asked to hold interviews in the small office- 
room of the Jail Superintendent. Police personnel all around. I have naturally 
refused to subject myself to this humiliation. 
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These are some of the facts that show that all possible difficulties are being 
created to sabotage my defence arrangements. I repeatedly brought these 
difficulties to the notice of the Magistrate, and my latest attempt in this 
connection is an application to him, copy whereof is enclosed herewith. But 
actually nothing has availed, 

I am not keen to put in my defence as a means to serve my release. My 
main desire in cooperating with the proceedings was to help in sifting truth 
from the whole mass of false and malicious propaganda carried on during the 
past six years. I hoped that the present proceedings will provide a chance to 
disclose the real situation and place before the public the actual truth. 

I wrote to you from Srinagar on 11th April 1958, during the brief spell of 
my release about the sad state of affairs obtaining in the unhappy valley. The 
reports that filter to me in the jail and the public statements of the Opposition 
parties like the D.N.C. and the Praja Parishad and even of the ruling Party 
workers confirm that things are fast deteriorating. What have people done to 
deserve all this? Is this the reward for following the secular, truthful and non- 
violent concepts of Gandhiji who could see a ray of hope only in Kashmir in 
those days of darkness and savagery. Other States whose past is less unblemished 
have by now settled down to pursuits of a peaceful life and national 
reconstruction. But this sword of Damocles in the shape of instability and 
uncertainty is still hanging over our heads, and it is this instability, responsible 
as it is for all the ills of the people, which must be terminated. It is no use to 
rake up the past and apportion blame. 

I have told you earlier, and I hope you know it very well, that I am not at all 
interested in holding an office in the Government. My sole anxiety is, as I 
know it must be yours, to help in easing the situation and clearing the atmosphere, 
in order to assist not only to end the agonies of Kashmiries, but also to pave the 
way for peaceful and amicable relations between the two neighbours — a devout 
wish that you have so often expressed. Unfortunately this is not advantageous 
to vested interests and they are out to fabricate things and otherwise defeat this 
purpose. But difficulties, however great, should not deter one, and I am sure 
they will not deter you to pursue the noble course. I am, therefore, sanguine in 
my hope, that it is quite possible to deliver Kashmir, for which you have always 
had the best of intentions, from its miseries. I need hardly add that my own 
efforts, however, humble, are dedicated to the same purpose. 

I trust you are keeping well. 


Yours sincerely, 
Sheikh Mohd. Abdullah 
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PS. Since this letter was written, Tariq and Majid were allowed to interview 
me for a short while. So was Latif, but Nazir had already left for Srinagar. I 
learnt from Tariq that after having been completely disappointed here, he had 
wired to you to kindly intervene. I am, however, afraid that difficulties will be 
created afresh, as in the past. 

ltd. xxxxxxxx 
7.3.1959 


7. G M. Bakshi to Nehru 7 8 

[Refer to item 37] 

Jammu Tawi 
March 5, 1959 

My dear Panditji, 

You had sent two letters dated December 28 and 29, 1958, forwarding the 
communications you had received from Shri P.N. Dogra and Shri GM. Sadiq 
respectively. Later another communication addressed to you by Shri P.N. Dogra 
on 13th February was also sent to me. 9 1 did not send the reply earlier as I was 
having necessary information collected in regard to the issues raised by these 
gentlemen. The leaders of the Praja Parishad and Democratic National 
Conference have subsequently spoken about these matters during the current 
session of our Legislature. 

It is obvious now that there is a complete identity of views between the two 
political parties in regard to various issues that they have raised. It appears that 
they have joined hands in opposition to the State Government for reasons and 
to gain ends about which one can only venture to guess. The point of view of 
the Praja Parishad is understandable in the context of its character as well as its 
past. I do not, however, see the principles which induced the Democratic National 
Conference to ally itself with an organisation which has avowedly communal 
objectives. In the past much trouble and embarrassment have been caused both 
nationally and internationally by the activities of the Praja Parishad. Its change 
of tactics at present cannot, therefore, deceive any one either in the State or 
outside. 

The unholy alliance that the Democratic National Conference has entered 
into with the Praja Parishad has obviously created adverse reactions even among 


7. Abbreviation for “Initialled". 

8. Letter. File No. KS-25/59, pp. 25-29, MHA. 

9. Letters and Appendices mentioned here are not available. 
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the handful of their own workers in Kashmir. Shri Sadiq has not made it clear 
what considerations forced him and his colleagues to part company with the 
National Conference. At present they seem to be somewhat uncertain whether 
any principles were involved at all in this separation. Perhaps they had raised 
certain hopes among their workers about "capturing” the Government and the 
political field at the cost of the National Conference. Now that this goal has 
eluded them, they are feeling greatly disappointed and frustrated. This sense of 
frustration is reflected clearly in Shri Sadiq’s letter to you. 

Anyway, I do not wish to deny both these political parties their right of 
expressing their points of view. If they succeed in appealing to public opinion 
in Jammu and Kashmir, their strength will be a fitting reward for their labours. 
But it remains to be seen whether they have been able to make any headway in 
reflecting the sentiments and aspirations of the people in general. The Praja 
Parishad draws its main strength from the group of RSS workers and the 
Democratic National Conference is confined either to those persons who have 
lost positions of power and privilege or the small group of workers who owe 
their loyalty to the Communist Party of India. I feel that the issues raised by 
Shri Dogra and Shri Sadiq in their letters have to be appraised against the 
background of the political groups they happen to represent. 

The fact that some persons have raised a few slogans does not necessarily 
mean that these slogans are crucial at the present moment when more urgent 
tasks of economic reconstruction face our State as in the rest of the country. 
Briefly the following is a list of the “grievances” made out by Shri Sadiq in his 
letter: - 

1 . Restriction of civil liberties and freedom of assembly and press, 

2. Acts of lawlessness, 

3. Charges against the administration, 

<t. Defective execution of 5 Year Plan, 

Shri Dogra’s allegations, however, cover more fundamental issues like:- 

1 . Mode of general elections, 

2. Mode of election of State MPs to Parliament, 

3. Amendment of certain provisions of Constitution of India in respect 
of Supreme Court’s jurisdiction and the control of the Election 
Commission, 

4. An all-party and comprehensive plan advisory council, 

5. Wholesale transfer of senior State Officers to places outside the State. 

Besides, Shri Dogra has repeated charges of lawlessness and corruption in 

his letter of 18th December, 1958. Shri Dogra has brought certain specific 
charges against the manner in which the recent Town Area Elections were held. 

Taking the last allegation first, I would like to say that Government have 
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already appointed a Judicial Officer to enquire into allegations of official 
interference in the recent Town Area Elections held in Jammu and his report is 
awaited. As such I feel it would be rather premature to give you a detailed 
report in regard to this matter. All the same, you will perhaps be interested to 
know the facts as stated in annexure ‘A’ enclosed with this letter. 

In regard to the various allegations made by Shri Sadiq, the enclosed note 
(Annexure ‘B’) will reveal the actual position in regard to the various charges 
that have been brought up against the State Government. I had earlier dealt 
with such allegations in my letter to you dated December 26, 1958. 

Something has been mentioned about the press not being free in the State. 
You will perhaps be interested to know that there are at present 41 newspapers 
issued from Jammu and Srinagar, including four daily papers. Only one 
newspaper, viz., KHIDMAT, is the official organ of the National Conference. 
The Democratic National Conference has two newspapers, the JAMMU 
SANDESH published from Jammu and KASHMIR from Srinagar. Praja Parishad 
has one newspaper, JAI SANDESH published from Jammu. The MARTAND is 
the official organ of All State Kashmiri Pandits Conference. The Praja Socialist 
Party has PAYAM-I-INQILAB published from Srinagar as its official organ. 
NAWAI-QOME represent the Gujars while MAZDOOR is the official organ of 
the Labour Union. All other papers are independent and are as critical of the 
State Government and the ruling party as of any other party. All the same, no 
discrimination is being meted out in the distribution of official advertisement 
and opposition party papers also receive these advertisements from time to 
time. As a matter of fact, the advertisement revenue received by the newspapers 
of the National Conference is small as compared to that of the papers of the 
opposition. The Government does not own any newspaper, excepting the three 
magazines, KASHMIR TODAY , the TAMEER and the YOJANA , which are 
published by the State Information department. The department does not issue 
any newspaper from the plan publicity funds. 

In the annexure ‘C’ some opinions of the prominent visitors as well as 
those of visiting foreign dignitaries have been reproduced. 

As regards allegations of lawlessness and restrictions on political activities, 
I had in the course of my previous letter of December 26, *58 occasion to 
mention in detail the actual position in regard to this matter. At present there is 
no ban on public meetings anywhere in the State and the opposition parties are 
at perfect liberty to conduct meetings and demonstrations. The Praja Parishad 
and the Democratic National Conference are fully exercising this freedom and 
on every possible occasion they speak publicly in the most bitter terms against 
the Government. These days there are hardly ten detenues in the State and the 
law operates in the same way as in the rest of the country, through the machinery 
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of the law courts. 

It is a matter of regret that wild and unspecified charges of corruption and 
maladministration are levelled against the State administration by the members 
of the opposition. Apart from the distorted picture that such allegations are 
likely to create in the minds of some people, it is obvious that their repetition is 
bound to affect adversely the morale of the services. We do not wish to claim 
perfection in maintaining standards of absolute honesty and integrity among 
all of our officers. There are black-sheep everywhere and our State is no 
exception in this respect. But Government takes prompt steps to bring the culprits 
to book. We have appointed a Special Officer, a man with the highest reputation 
for honesty and integrity, to deal with such cases immediately they come to the 
attention of the Government. Apart from this, it seems somewhat novel and 
unprecedented to suggest that there should be a wholesale transfer of senior 
officers from the State. As you know, in pursuance of our desire to raise standards 
of general administration we created a cadre of IAS and IPS officers in the 
State. Most of these officers have now been trained outside and they are serv ing 
on important positions in the State. At present, however, the full complement 
of the quota has not been recruited and I do not think it would be proper to have 
the entire cadre manned by officers from outside. The effects of such a move 
would be immediately felt in other services. Moreover, there is hardly any 
precedent to justify such a step. 

Both Shri Sadiq and Shri Dogra have conveyed in their letters that the 
execution of plan schemes has been a failure. I do not know on what grounds 
such a dismal conclusion has been arrived at by these gentlemen. You may 
perhaps have come across reports of our budgetary position as given in my 
budget speech before the Legislature. At no time, did the State enjoy a better 
financial position as in the course of last two years. Our revenues have doubled 
since 1954 and the plan targets have by and large been fulfilled by various 
departments. It is true that in a few cases results achieved so far have not come 
up to our expectations. But this experience has been common all over the country, 
particularly in the matter of extending irrigation facilities and stepping up of 
food production. I would request you to go through the annexure ‘D’ which 
briefly gives the progress of the plan schemes during the last three years, 

Shri Dogra has mentioned the need for association of parties with the 
implementation of the 5 Year Plans. This is hardly understandable as a Plan 
Advisory Board and Food Advisory Board are already working with the 
participation of the representatives of almost all major political parties in the 
State. Shri Dogra is himself a member of the Plan Advisory Board and he has 
not so far informed the Board in what manner he would like to extend its scope. 

Shri Dogra has raised some constitutional issues. Though Shri Sadiq has 
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not touched them in his letter, his party has fully supported the stand of the 
Praja Parishad on these issues. I had occasion to speak about this matter in our 
Legislative Assembly. I informed the House about the progress that we have 
achieved in bringing the State at par with other States so far as the substance 
and the spirit of the Indian Constitution is concerned. In this connection, 
I am sending you a pamphlet which we have issued to clarify the position 
(annexure ‘E’). 

As you know, we have all along felt the need for a realistic approach to this 
problem on account of the delicacy of the local situation and the irritating 
distraction of the Pakistani campaign against our country. It is our belief that 
the process of integration should be gradual and spontaneous. In spite of many 
difficulties that face us here in the State I am glad to say that the progress in this 
direction has not only been considerable but speedy. The process has not halted 
and it would be unfortunate if further difficulties are created in our way by 
people who assume unnecessary “anxiety” to hustle our Legislature into snappy 
decisions. The nature of these added difficulties becomes obvious when we 
take into consideration the character of the parties like the Praja Parishad, who 
are talking in a language which suggests that such decisions should be imposed 
and forced on the State Government and the State Legislature. You will perhaps 
agree that such an unfortunate impression would create fresh snag in the growing 
and human and happy relationship that all of us desire. 

I am sorry I have written at some length but the issues raised by Shri Dogra 
and Shri Sadiq are of vital significance and the way the Praja Parishad and the 
Democratic National Conference are campaigning here as well as in other parts 
of the country, suggests an impression that the State Government is a stumbling- 
block in the political, economic and social progress of this part of India. This is 
likely to create a wrong impression in the minds of many people who are not 
fully acquainted with conditions prevailing in Jammu and Kashmir. It is true 
that a few facile and misleading slogans may earn these parties some publicity 
but I have no doubt in my mind that ultimately their attitude and activities will 
give rise to unhappy reactions, besides embarrassing the position of our country 
internationally. 

With kindest regards. 


Yours sincerely, 
GM. Bakhshi 
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8. Tara Singh to Nehru 10 

[Refer to item 53] 

Amritsar 
5th March, 1959 

In replying to my letters, one dated the 3rd of January, 1959, and the other 
dated the 5th of January, 1959, you pointed out on the 7th of January, 1959: 

(a) That in matters before the Punjab Legislature it is not desirable for 
you to interfere. 

(b) That the proposal embodied in the Gurdwaras Amendment Act, 1959, 
was being arrived at to make somewhat better arrangement for 
representation of Sikhs till elections took place as the old arrangement 
was not representative or satisfactory. 

In regard to (a) supra , I appreciate your stand of non-interference with 
“provincial autonomy”. As you say this is all subject to discussions between 
the Centre and the State on various matters from time to time. 

In regard to (b) supra , I venture to give short history of the Gurdwaras 
Amendment Act, for your information. In 1925 the Sikh Gurdwaras Act was 
passed by the Punjab Legislative. That Act has been extended to the erstwhile 
Pepsu State by the Gurdwaras Amendment Act, 1959. The undisputed facts 
are:- 

(1) On the first of November, 1956, State of Pepsu was merged in the 
Punjab State. On the 22nd of February, 1957, the Punjab Govt, appointed 
an Advisory Committee to report to the Government on the Management 
of the Gurdwaras situated in the erstwhile State of Pepsu. The Advisory 
Committee made its report on the 14th of September, 1957. In this period 
five meetings of the Advisory Committee were held. 

(2) On the 27th of November, 1957, and the 14th of February, 1958, two 
meetings of the Advisory Committee were held. The Bill was introduced 
in the Punjab Vidhan Sabha on the 8th of April, 1958, when it was referred 
to the Regional Committees. The Regional Committees held their meetings 
on the 28th of April, 1958 and the Bill was referred to the Joint Sub- 
Committee of both the Regional Committees. Between the 28th of April 
and the 13th of November, 1958, five meetings of the Joint Sub-Committee 
were held. 

(3) Meanwhile the Joint Sub-Committee of the two regional committees 
submitted their report on the 30th October, 1958. In clause 148 B no 
procedure for election was contained. 

10. Letter. 
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(4) On the 16th of November, 1958, annual election of office-bearers of 
the SGPC was held under the Act. In that election dissidents from the 
Shiromani Akali Dal and the Communists defeated the nominee of the 
Shiromani Akali Dal in the presidential election by three votes, in the contest 
where 151 votes were polled. In this situation there was strong feeling 
against the Shiromani Akali Dal and their joining the Communists in the 
SGPC election. This being so, proposal was mooted to move no-confidence 
motion against the new Management of the SGPC under section 63 of the 
Act. In fact within one week of the annual election of the office-bearers in 
November, 1958, several members of the dissidents group, disassociated 
themselves from that group and joined the parent organisation. 

(5) On the 27th of November, 1958, the report of Joint Sub-Committee 
came up before the Regional Committees. In the first report the Regional 
Committees proposed that 34 members of the SGPC from the Pepsu area 
may be elected by 13 members of the Interim Board and 12 members of the 
Pepsu area who were already members of the SGPC. 

(6) That on the 22nd of December, 1958, special session of the Punjab 
Vidhan Sabha was summoned. That session was adjourned to the 23rd of 
December, 1958. On the 27th of December, 1958, the Regional Committees 
adopted clause 148 (B) of the Bill. The Bill was passed on the 31st of 
December, 1958. 

(7) That on the 3rd of January, 1959, the Punjab Legislative Council passed 
the Bill and on the 8th of January, 1959, the Governor of Punjab gave his 
assent. In the Act it is provided that elections under Section 148 (B) of the 
Act will be held within 40 days of the commencement of the Amending 
Act. As stated above the elections of office-bearers of the SGPC were held 
on the 16th of November, 1958. Motion of no-confidence could be moved 
against the new Management on or after the 16th of February, 1959. Under 
the Amending Act, elections have been completed under Section 148 (B) 
of the Act on the 14th of February, 1959. 

(8) That the facts are these: 

(i) That hurried proceedings were taken between the 16th of November, 
1958 and the 3rd of January 1959 to pass the Amending Act. 

(ii) That the controversial provisions of clause 148-B were proposed in 
the Regional Committees on the 27th of December, 1958. In the 
meetings of the Regional Committees party whip was issued that no 
amendment to clause 148-B was to be made, no member of the party 
was to attack the provisions of section 148-B of the Amending Act 
and no one was to absent himself at the time of voting. 

(iii) That between the 16th of November, 1958 and the 3rd of January, 
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1959, the Amending Act had at every stage the support of the Punjab 
Govt. As stated above, the Punjab Government did not show any interest 
in the Amending Act between the 1st of November, 1956 and the 16th 
of November, 1958. The final report of the Joint Sub-Committee that 
was made on the 30th of October, 1958, did not contain the 
controversial provisions of clause 148-B. That report bears the approval 
of Giani Kartar Singh, Chairman of the Joint Sub-Committee. 

(iv) That the electoral College under Section 148-B consists of persons 
who are directly or indirectly under the influence of the Executive 
Government. The Sikh sarpanches and Sikh Nayay Pardhans and 
Panchayat adalats can be suspended or removed from office by the 
Director of Panchayats under section 123 of the Panchayat Act. Again, 
every person who was immediately before the commencement of the 
Amending Act, a member of the Gurdwara Interim Board, Patiala, 
constituted by Punjab Government, Home Department, notification 
No. 1 8-Gurdwaras, dated the 10th of January, 1958, is under the 
Amending Act a member of the SGPC. I may mention here that when 
the Punjab Chief Minister was contemplating to get control of the 
Pepsu Gurdwaras in the end of 1957 by nominating members of his 
choice upon the Gurdwara Interim Board, I strongly protested this 
interference by the Govt in our Gurdwaras and wrote a letter to Pandit 
Pant, Home Minister, India, in which I had used the words, “But now 
he (Chief Minister Punjab) thinks he has got a bigger opportunity and 
he is out to create a position which we must resent and which may 
create an ugly situation soon if not immediately”, and at another point 
I had again said, “Such an effort on the part of the Chief Minister of a 
secular state is certainly highly objectionable. I do not know if it is 
proper for you to interfere in this matter: but as it is likely to lead to 
undesirable complications now or in the near future, I think it my duty 
to give you this information for ultimately all responsibilities fall on 
your shoulders. Gurdwaras and other religious places should be the 
last thing for interference by any Government.” Instead of desisting 
from this interference, the Government have thrust the same members 
now in the management of the Punjab Gurdwaras also. 

(v) That to rush through the elections new rules were framed and different 
qualifications of elections were prescribed with the result that under 
the new rules the electors in the erstwhile State of Pepsu number less 
than 1400. In case the elections were held under the existing rules the 
number of electors would have been over six lacs. No member of the 
Akali Jatha was given the right to vote though in the general elections 
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of the SGPC the Akali Jathas captured 1 12 seats out of a total of 132 
seats. 

In this letter I have attempted to give a brief account of the circumstances 
in which the Amending Act has been passed, to enable you to form your own 
judgment as to the bona fides or mala fides of the Punjab Govt. I have done so 
because I thought it my duty to acquaint you with the facts of the case before 
leading a “silent procession" in Delhi on the 15th of March, 1959, to protest 
against the interference of the Punjab Govt in the management of Sikh shrines. 
I have no doubt that you will find time to go through this letter for I shall be 
waiting for your reply before formulating my future course of action for the 
remedying of the grievous wrong done to the Sikh Community. 


9. H.J. Bhabha’s Note on Mathematical Research 11 

[Refer to item 178] 

DEPARTMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
AND RESEARCH IN MATHEMATICS 
India has made no contribution to the tremendous advances in mathematics 
which have taken place during the last hundred years, with the sole exception 
of Ramanujan, who was a solitary genius in a wilderness. With the establishment 
of the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research in 1945, one of the principal 
aims of which is to foster advanced study and fundamental research in 
mathematics, the position began to change, and the foundations were laid for a 
modern school of mathematics. In 1956, after exhaustive enquiries by the 
Cabinet Secretariat had established that no other ministry was giving substantial 
grants for advanced study and research in mathematics, the Government of 
India recognised the Institute as the National Centre for Mathematics. Since 
then its School of Mathematics has developed very rapidly, and has established 
an international position for itself as the only significant school for advanced 
study and research in modem mathematics outside Europe, USSR, and USA. 
There is little doubt that with a proper policy on the part of Government, this 
National Centre for Mathematics can become in a few years one of the foremost 
centre of mathematics in the world. 

2. The building up of mathematics in India does not require a large 
expenditure of money, but a correct policy on the part of Government and the 

11. Note to Nehru, 9 March 1959. File No. 61/CF/59, Cabinet Secretariat Papers. 
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advice of high grade mathematicians. The same policy, which has been 
successful in building up atomic energy in India within a period of about ten 
years, would lead to equally good results in mathematics within about the same 
period. This policy requires, on the one hand, a concentration of effort on one 
large national centre for mathematics, where a large number of able young 
mathematicians can be collected together so that they can benefit not only by 
the guidance of senior mathematicians but from their mutual contacts, and on 
the other hand, the judicious encouragement of good work and good workers 
in the universities. The first part of the policy is being followed by Government 
through the Department of Atomic Energy, which is the administrative ministry 
for the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research. This National Centre for 
Mathematics will be given all the necessary facilities to build itself into a leading 
centre in the world. The purpose of this note is to deal with the second 
requirement of the policy. 

3. Mathematics has developed tremendously during the last hundred years, 
indeed, to such an extent that no mathematician today can really have an expert 
knowledge of all its different branches. The recognition and encouragement of 
good work in the country as a whole, therefore, requires the advice, not of a 
single mathematician, but of a group of mathematicians covering all the different 
branches of mathematics. To quote a Tamil proverb fcfc Only the learned can 
recognise the learned”. A Group of the required type is only found in the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research. A successful execution of this second part 
of the policy, namely, that of encouraging good mathematicians and good 
mathematical work in India, therefore, requires that the Government of India s 
responsibility for advanced study and research in mathematics, including grants 
to the universities and research institutes (other than those which may be given 
through the University Grants Commission), and the grant of scholarships, 
fellowships, etc., in mathematics should be placed on the Department of Atomic 
Energy, which has the largest number of pure mathematicians, applied 
mathematicians and theoretical physicists in the country in institutions under 
its administrative control. 

4. By a notification issued by the Ministry of Education and Scientific 
Research (Department of Scientific Research and Technical Education) on 
November 26, 1957, the Government of India constituted a National Committee 
in India for dealing with the International Mathematical Union consisting of 
seven members with Dr. H.J. Bhabha as the Chairman, and Professor K. 
Chandrasekharan as the Convener, the other members of the Committee being 
Professor S. Minakshisundaram, Andhra University, Professor Ram Behrai, 
Delhi University, Professor S.N. Bose, Vice-Chancellor, Vishwa Bharati, Father 
C. Racine, Loyola College, Madras, and Professor N.R. Sen, University College 
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of Science and Technology, Calcutta. The objects of the Committee are: 

a) to promote international co-operation in mathematics; 

b) to support and assist the International Congress of Mathematicians 
and other International Scientific meetings or conferences; 

c) to encourage and support other international mathematical activities 
considered likely to contribute to the development of mathematical 
science in any of its aspects — pure, applied, or educational. 

The Committee maintains international contacts through the Department 
of Scientific Research and Technical Education. In view of the fact that the 
Chairman of Atomic Energy Commission is the Chairman of the Committee, 
and its Convener is a member of the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, 
which is in the administrative charge of the Department of Atomic Energy, it is 
clearly desirable that the National Committee for Mathematics should be placed 
in the administrative charge of the Department of Atomic Energy. Whenever a 
new National Committee for any scientific subject is appointed, the matter is 
invariably considered by the Scientific Advisory Committee to the Cabinet, so 
that automatic liaison will be maintained with the Ministry of Scientific Research 
and Cultural Affairs. The change, will, however, make for more speedy and 
effective action, for obvious reasons. 

5. If the Prime Minister will signify his general approval of the above 
proposal, we shall request the Cabinet Secretary to call an Inter-departmental 
meeting so that agreed proposals on these lines may be put upto him. 

H. J. Bhabha 
9. 3. 59 


10. I.J. Bahadur Singh to R.K. Tandon 12 

[Refer to item 228] 

March 10, 1959 

My dear Tandon, 

You will perhaps, by now, have received Surendra Sinh’s despatch No. S D2J 
59 of the 5th of March, regarding the political situation in the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

2. Since my return from Salisbury, I have been attempting to keep track 
on developments in the Federation and particularly, about what is happening in 
Nyasaland where the situation seems to have deteriorated. It is not possible, 
from this distance, to get precise and first-hand information. One is, therefore, 

12. Letter to Joint Secretary, Ministry of External Affairs. 
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driven to rely a good deal on reports over the B.B.C. and the British and local 
newspapers. 

3. As I indicated in my letter of even number dated the 3rd March, 
dispatched on my return from the Federation, there seemed to have been no 
reason apparent in Salisbury why the South-Rhodesian Government thought it 
fit to declare a state of emergency. While there was some panic, there does not 
seem to have been signs of any impending uprising in South Rhodesia. It is 
quite likely, therefore, that the declaration of the emergency was, as Surendra 
Sinh suggests, a prelude to the arrest of Dr. Banda and others in Nyasaland. 

4. Because of the present set-up in the Federation and the division of 
powers between the three constituent units, the Federal Government seemed to 
have been irritated by the fact that they could not interfere more effectively in 
the establishment of law and order in Nyasaland. Internal security being a 
territorial subject, they could only send Defence Forces when requested to do 
so by the Governor of Nyasaland. The use of these forces was entirely at the 
discretion of the local administration. The Federal Government was very much 
in the position of a helpless onlooker. The declaration of the emergency in 
Nyasaland placed them in a better position to intervene and had the effect of 
their circumventing the constitutional requirements of not interfering in the 
internal situation in Nyasaland. 

5. To suggest, as the local administration has done and as the British 
Government has accepted, that the purpose of the uprisings was to indulge in a 
wholesale massacre of the Europeans, Asians and the moderate Africans is, if I 
may say so, attempting to pull wool over the eyes of the outside world. As I 
have indicated in my last letter, while I have no doubt that Dr. Banda may have 
planned a country-wide demonstration to highlight the need for constitutional 
reforms, the allegation of a country-wide massacre plot is obviously intended 
to justify the oppressive action taken by the Nyasaland and Federation 
authorities. Their sole purpose seems to be to suppress African nationalism. 

6. I am inclined to agree, therefore, with the view set out by Surendra 
Sinh that a decision to arrest Banda had been taken beforehand and that the 
declaration of the emergency in Southern Rhodesia was the first step leading 
up to this action. I may add that this view was confirmed by Mr. John Stonehouse, 
the British MP who has just returned to Kenya from the Federation. You will 
recall that he was declared a prohibited immigrant and expelled from the 
Federation. 

7. The root of the trouble, of course, is in the very nature of the Federation 
itself. All these developments, particularly in Nyasaland, were foreseen by a 
number of people in 1953 when the Federation was first set up. As the date 
(1960) for a revision of the constitution came nearer, it was clear that there was 
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bound to be trouble. Our Assistant Commissioner in Salisbury has repeatedly 
referred to the likelihood of these developments. It appears that only the 
Federation politicians and the UK High Commissioner, Mr. Rupert Metcalfe, 
were blind to the possibility of these developments. 

8. All that has taken place lends full support to the view that Colonial 
Office control over Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia should continue to be 
exercised beyond 1960. It would be fatal if these two territories were abandoned 
and made reluctant partners in an independent Dominion. If this were to happen, 
the African population will be placed completely at the mercy of the White 
settlers who are “racialists” in disguise, the most liberal of whom think in terms 
of achieving partnership in fifty years. 

9. During the short time that I was in Salisbury, I could not help wondering 
to what extent the UK Government were receiving an objective appraisal of the 
forces at work in the Federation. Mr. Metcalfe, the High Commissioner, has 
been in the Federation for many years and seems to have become identified 
with the more reactionary elements in Federation politics. On the occasions on 
which I met him, he was much too anxious to impress upon me the “liberalism” 
of Sir Roy Welensky. He has the reputation of placating the White politicians 
rather than attempting to be a sobering element. 

10. I think as a member of the Commonwealth, we should, when an 
appropriate opportunity arises, utter some words of caution to the UK 
Government. The grant of Dominion Status in 1960 will, of course, be fatal. 
The seeds of discord and disaffection will have been irretrievably sown. The 
best course will be to defer any change in the present constitution until Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland have responsible Governments in their own areas. 
When these two territories have been brought up sufficiently to the level of 
Southern Rhodesia, it may be possible to have a loose Federation with the three 
constituent units, determining for themselves how the Federation should work. 

1 1 . This position is, of course, bound to be resisted by the present Federation 
Government and by Southern Rhodesia. There are fears that if Dominion Status 
is not granted in 1960, South Rhodesia may be driven to join the Union of 
South Africa. I would venture to suggest that, to a certain extent, this is a threat 
held out by the Southern Rhodesian politicians — a threat which is not likely to 
be easily executed. I am not suggesting that South Rhodesia, if isolated, may 
not want to join the Union. This will only happen, however, if the hope of some 
sort of Federation with the other two territories has receded beyond redemption 
and, if the economic pull from the Union becomes irresistible. 

Yours sincerely, 
I.J. Bahadur Singh 
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11. B.C. Roy to Nehru 13 

[Refer to item 105] 

Calcutta 

The 11 th/1 2th March, 1959 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

I have received your secret letter No. 558-PMH/59 of the 7th March. 

The present problem so far as 1 can see is that over 60,000 fishermen, the 
majority of whom are refugees, now find it quite insecure to fish in the waters 
of the Padma and Bhagirathi. They apprehend that as a result of this adjustment 
of midstream boundary, there is a great risk of their fishing implements and 
boats being seized if they cross the Indian boundary into Pakistan water and 
this they have to do to get a good catch. The only answer to the problem is to 
approach the Pakistan Government to allow these fishermen to continue to fish 
in these waters undisturbed. 

As there is little likelihood of Pakistan agreeing to this arrangement, the 
only other alternative is to settle them in areas where there is scope and possibility 
of fishing, but such areas are very rare in this State. Therefore, I would strongly 
urge that the Government of India should draw up schemes to resettle these 
people in areas outside this State where they can continue their avocations. 

In the meanwhile, the State Government have already arranged for employing 
over 5,000 people in relief works, but it is reported that these people are not 
suited for earth work. Doles have also been given to the vulnerable section of 
those people. We, however, intend to find work for these people, temporarily 
till they are settled properly. We expect that the entire expenditure on this account 
should be borne by the Central Government. We have not publicly made any 
statement undertaking any responsibility for rehabilitation of people affected 
by adjustment of boundaries. 

Yours affectionately, 
Bidhan 


13. Letter. File No. 4 (19)-Pak-UI/59, p.9/corr., MEA. 
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12. Tara Singh to Nehru 14 

[Refer to items 54 and 55] 


Dharamsala Sub-Jail 
Dharamsala 
14th March, 1959 

My dear Pandit Ji, 

I tried to convince you that the Punjab Government has been interfering in the 
management of our Gurdwaras since the division of our country in 1947; and 
that this interference has been increasing upto now. More than a year ago, the 
Punjab Government brought the Pepsu Gurdwaras under its thumb by misuse 
of its power; and I complained of it to Pandit Pantji as soon as the contemplated 
step by the Government of having a hand in the management of the Pepsu 
Gurdwaras was brought to my notice. Please refer to my letter dated 1 1 . 12. 1957 
addressed to Pandit Pantji, copy of which, I being in jail, cannot enclose 
herewith; but it can be had from S.A.D. office or from Sardar Hamam Singh 
ex-Judge, High Court, Punjab, now residing in East Patel Nagar, Delhi. 

The Punjab Government and the Punjab Congress Parliamentary Party have 
now deliberately used their power to strengthen the hold of the pro-government 
party over the Gurdwaras in the Punjab hastily in order to save it from the 
threatening no-confidence motion (which was expected to be moved soon after 
16th February 1959 when the constitutional ban of 3 months to the no-confidence 
motion expired), and not in order to give representation to the Pepsu Sikhs. 
The issue is very clear now, I charge the Punjab Government for taking a mala 
fide step in order to strengthen the hold of its party in the S.GP. C. and the 
Punjab Government charges me for opposing the objected sec. 148-B of the 
Gurdwara Amendment Act with a view to prevent the representation of the 
Pepsu Sikhs in the S.GP.C. So my personal honour is also at stake. The issue is 
purely moral, and it must be decided on moral grounds. This need has increased 
by the decision of the High Court which has said that it can decide only the 
constitutional points and that it cannot enter into the motives of the individuals 
responsible for the amendment. I, therefore, request you to rise above all other 
considerations and have the issue decided by arbitration. In view of your 
committals and position, and in view of the opinion of the court, arbitration by 
a gentleman commanding universal confidence and respect, has become 
absolutely necessary. I venture to suggest the names of Acharya Vinoba Bhave, 


14. Letter. Pandit Sunder Lai Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 
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Shri Rajgopal Acharya (Rajagopalachari) and Shri Jai Parkash Narain as 
arbitrators. All the three or any two of them or any one of them may be requested 
to be kind enough to arbitrate. I have no doubt these gentlemen will agree to 
help in solving such a fundamental issue having bearing upon freedom of 
religion. Please don’t make it a point of prestige. I remembered a parallel case. 
Mahatma Gandhi Ji had to resolve to go on a fast to death when the Diwan of 
Rajkot did not agree to Gandhi Ji’s interpretation of a certain settlement. The 
British Government agreed to the principle of arbitration and Sir Maurice Gwyer 
(if I remember the name correctly) chief justice of the federal court was agreed 
upon, by the parties, to be arbitrator. The award had gone in favour of Gandhi 
Ji’s interpretation. If you do not agree to the arbitration of these gentlemen or 
any other gentleman trusted by me also, the only course left to retrieve my 
honour and to prevent undue and unfair interference in the religious affairs of 
the minorities by those holding political power, is to begin my fast unto death, 
which I shall do on the morning of the 23rd instant at 10 AM, if I do not receive 
a satisfactory reply till then. 


Yours sincerely, 
Tara Singh Master 


13. Tridib Kumar Chaudhuri to Nehru 15 

[Refer to item 106 ] 

New Delhi 
15th March, 1959 

Dear Prime Minister, 

I am writing this letter to you in order to draw your attention to the sorry plight 
of about 30 to 40 thousand refugee fishermen in the Jangipur, Lalbagh and 
Berhampore Sub-divisions of the district of Murshidabad, West Bengal, in 
consequence of the recent border readjustment according to the Bagge Tribunal 
between Murshidabad and Rajshahi. 

2. Most of these fishermen used to eke out their living by fishing in the 
Ganga. Most of them had migrated to Murshidabad, 9 or 10 years ago, from 
old Malda areas of East Pakistan and from the Rajshahi, Pabna, Kustea and the 
Faridpur districts of East Pakistan. As a result of the exchange of territories and 
char lands between India and Pakistan on the 15th of January last under terms 
of the Prime Ministers’ Agreement and the final demarcation and fixation of 

15. Letter. File No. 4 (19)-Pak-UI/59, pp.ll-13/corr., MEA. 
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the boundary between the two States in accordance with the Bagge Award, the 
major portion of the fishing tracts on the Ganga facing the right bank of the 
river between Nurpur in P.S. Suti and P.S. Jalangi have gone to Pakistan. On 
account of this, these people have lost their livelihood for good. 

3. Widespread distress has already started amongst these fishermen and 
many have been reduced to sheer beggary. Besides these fishermen, there are 
about 8 thousand refugee craftsmen, blacksmiths, barujibis (betel leaf growers), 
small traders etc. whose livelihood depended upon the economic wellbeing of 
the fishermen community. These people are also facing economic destitution 
and starvation. 

4. I addressed a letter recently to Mr. PC. Sen, the Minister for Refugee 
Rehabilitation and Relief in West Bengal, requesting him to do something for 
these people who have lost their all, for a second time, for no fault of theirs. I 
also gave in my letter a few suggestions as to what could be done. The District 
Magistrate of Murshidabad, I understand, has also made some sort of a stop- 
gap arrangement for these people by providing them with Test Relief Work. 
But the real problem is not one of securing this kind of stop-gap relief assistance 
or doles for these men, but one of providing them with alternative work for 
their permanent economic rehabilitation. 

5. The best solution in the matter would of course be found if we could 
arrive at some sort of a definite understanding with the East Pakistan 
Government, whereby fishermen living on either bank of the river Ganga, 
whether in Murshidabad on the Indian side or in Rajshahi on the Pakistan side 
would be allowed to catch fish in the river by payment of usual revenue, rent or 
fee to the various lessees of the river fisheries or to the Government department 
concerned, whether in India or Pakistan. You will find from the letter (copy 
enclosed) that I have received from Mr. PC. Sen that he also agrees with me in 
this regard. I do not know, if in the present posture of our relations with Pakistan 
this would be very easy to arrange. But I find from the newspapers that Shri 
Rajeshwar Dayal, our High Commissioner in Pakistan, has proceeded to Dacca. 
Could he take up this matter with the East Pakistan Government? If it is possible 
for him to take up this question with the Pakistan Government, then I have two 
suggestions to make which might be placed before the Pakistan Government as 
a part of an overall settlement of border questions on the Murshidabad-Rajshahi 
sector of the frontier and the removal of recurring causes for friction there: 

(i) Fishing on the Ganga in between Rajshahi and Murshidabad, where the 
boundary between the two States is formed by the line of mid-stream channel 
of the Ganga, should be open and unrestricted for fishermen from both 
sides on payment of appropriate dues as mentioned above. 

(ii) Traffic by country-boats for the nationals of both the States on the river in 
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this sector should also be uninterrupted, provided such boats starting from 
the Indian side have a destination on the Indian side of the river bank, and 
boats starting from the Pakistan side have a destination on the Pakistan 
side of the river, and further provided they do not carry anything contraband 
like arms etc. 

If necessary, some kind of authorisation by local police officials with 
certificates as to the number of men and type of goods and merchandise carried 
in such boats, may be introduced so that border authorities on either side might 
have a normal check over the traffic. 

6. I do recognise that it may not be very easy to come to some conclusive 
arrangement like this merely by talks on the level of diplomatic missions. But 
if you think that my line of suggestions can be pursued usefully, I would be 
very much obliged if you take necessary action through our High Commissioner 
For, I feel, this sort of arrangement would be beneficial for the people living in 
the border areas of both sides and might go a long way to remove causes of 
petty frictions which sometime assume an unduly exaggerated significance. 
Thanking you and with my kindest regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Tridib Kumar Chaudhuri 


14. MEA to Political Officer, Gangtok, and Consul 
General India, Lhasa 16 

[Refer to item 196] 

Your telegrams 131 and 340 of March 14. You will have seen our separate 
telegram to Consul General, Lhasa. In the present situation, it is highly important 
that there is no confusion in any instruction that may be issued to the Consul 
General. We suggest that you should not issue any instruction direct. We say 
this only by way of caution. 

2. Prime Minister is quite clear in his mind that, if the Dalai Lama seeks 
protection in Indian territory, we should give him asylum. You should not, 
however, reveal this to anybody at this stage. As regards Tibetans seeking asylum 
in our territory, we have already issued instruction to you in our telegram 24306. 


16. Telegram. 15 March 1959. Revolt in Tibet , Dalai Lama's Arrival in India 1959 , 
Govei mnem of India, Ministry of External Affairs, p. 1 3 . Also available in JN Collection. 
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In a developing situation all possibilities cannot be foreseen and you have to 
exercise your best judgment. If in fact Tibetans come to India and ask for 
permission to make their case known to the world, we shall consider their 
representation at appropriate time. 


15. Naushir Bharucha on Atomic Energy Research 17 

[Refer to item 177] 

DEMANDS FOR GRANTS 
DEPARTMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 

Mr. Speaker: The House will now take up the discussion and voting on 
Demands Nos. 100, 101 and 139 relating to the Department of Atomic 
Energy, for which one hour has been allotted. Hon. Members desirous of 
moving cut motions may do so now. 

DEMAND NO. 100— DEPARTMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 

Mr. Speaker: Motion moved: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 12,14, 000 be granted to the President to 
complete the sum necessary to defray the charges which will come in the 
course of payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1960, in 
respect of ‘Department of Atomic Energy’ ”. 

DEMAND NO. 101— ATOMIC ENERGY RESEARCH 

Mr. Speaker: Motion moved: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4, 03, 97,000 be granted to the President to 
complete the sum necessary to defray the charges which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1960, in respect 
of ‘Atomic Energy Research’ 

DEMAND NO. 139— CAPITAL OUTLAY OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 

Mr. Speaker: Motion moved: 

17. Speech in the Lok Sabha, 16 March 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. 
VII, cols 6383-6392. 
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“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,01,42,000 be granted to the President to 
complete the sum necessary to defray the charges which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending the 3 1st day of March, 1960, in respect 
of ‘Capital Outlay of the Department of Atomic Energy’ 

Shri Naushir Bharucha: Several speakers want to speak; the time may be 
extended. 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. Member was there at the time when the Business 
Advisory Committee allotted the time. 

Shri Naushir Bharucha: At that time it was thought that no one would speak. 
Now many Members want to speak. 

Mr. Speaker: How does he know that? 

Shri V.P. Nayar: The annual report of the Atomic Energy Commission has 
been made available to us only on Saturday evening. Without referring to 
the annual report, it is just impossible for us to think of any cut motions. 
Sunday intervened and we could not send cut motions. 

Mr. Speaker: Members may speak on this. If necessary, I will extend the 
time by half an hour. 

Shri Naushir Bharucha: By now it appears that this hon. House has started 
taking notice of the development of nuclear energy in our country and I am 
sure as time passes, more interest will be generated. Nuclear energy is the 
energy of our future and our future as an industrial country depends both 
on the ability of our scientists to discover secrets of nature and our speed in 
applying new techniques of science to our needs. 

As the House is aware, sometime back the Atomic Energy Department has 
been converted into the Atomic Energy Commission, thereby releasing our top 
workers for the tasks they have been assigned and relieving them of routine 
administrative matters. But the mere constitution of the Atomic Energy 
Commission certainly does not take away all the administrative work. One of 
the purposes of my speech here today would be to show that there are numerous 
subject matters at present dealt with by the atomic energy establishment, which 
could be safely left to other departments and thus relieving the work of the 
atomic energy establishment to that extent. As the House is aware, the atomic 
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energy establishment works under four major groups: the physics group, the 
chemistry group, the engineering group and the biological, medical and health 
group. 

Taking the physics group, of course theoretical physics and applied 
mathematics naturally relate to the problem of atomic energy, as also the activities 
of the nuclear physics division and the reactor control division. But when we 
examine, for instance, the work done by the air-monitoring, health physics and 
electronics division, we find that some of the subjects could be safely left to 
other departments so as to relieve the Commission to look after the more relevant 
aspects of its work. For instance, under the air-monitoring and public health 
division, we find that one of the studies undertaken is the study of tidal 
movements and water renewal rates in the Bombay Harbour with a view to 
establishing the permissible daily discharge of radioactive waste into the estuary. 
I think a task like that could be very easily left to the shipping and navigation 
department which looks after inland waters or the marine survey under the 
Defence Department. I do not know why the atomic energy department should 
waste its time on this. 

Regarding the activities of the electronics division, it has produced 165 
radiation meters for prospecting atomic minerals and 169 other laboratory 
instruments. I want to ask why the atomic energy establishment should be 
troubled with this and whether this task cannot be taken over by the Bharat 
Electronics. Why should it be necessary that the atomic energy establishment 
should manufacture all the electronic instruments required for its purposes? I 
think if some such thing were arranged and the departments reorganised 
accordingly, it would save the establishment a great deal of labour and time. 

Now, coming to the chemistry group, we find that one of the divisions of 
the chemistry group is the analytical chemistry division. We have been told in 
the Report that that division has analysed over 1,900 samples by conventional 
chemical methods as well as methods based on spectro-photometry, 
spectroscopy, fluorimetry polarography, mass spectrometry, electro-chemistry 
ion exchange etc. I am sure that all these analyses of 1,900 samples could have 
been left to the Universities or the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
or the Indian Science Institute, Bangalore. What I am trying to point out is that 
our atomic energy establishment is cluttered with too many other activities 
which could safely be transferred to various other departments, because in the 
very near future this establishment will have to face very heavy tasks which 
rightly belong to its domain. 

Then, if you examine the Isotope Division, you will find that it undertakes 
tracer study, including silt movement in Bombay Harbour, in co-operation with 
the Hydraulic Research Station of U.K. Now a subject like studying the silt 
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movement in Bombay Harbour does not rightly belong to the atomic energy 
establishment. This can very well be left to the Marine Survey Division of the 
Defence Ministry or any other body can look after this. 

Then again there is another point. It is stated in the Report that the isotope 
application is being studied in connection with wear at the cutting edge of 
machine tools and in internal combustion engines under different conditions of 
lubrication. Is that a task of the atomic energy establishment? Surely not. A 
thing like that could be left to the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Just because atomic energy comes into the picture incidentally or in a very 
negligible manner, that does not mean that the entire work should be handed 
over to the atomic energy establishment. 

Then, if you come to Biology and Medical Group, I am of the opinion that 
practically the whole of this Group may have to be distributed amongst various 
other institutions. The research programme of the Biology Division centres 
round the study of the nature and origin of various biological and bio-chemical 
processes involved in normal growth, in the induction of cancer and in the 
production of useful mutations in plants of economic importance. The first 
two, I am sure, could be safely left in the hands of the Medical Research Centre 
and in the hands of the Cancer Research Institute. As I mentioned last year, the 
scope of these subjects is so vast that the atomic energy establishment will be 
completely lost if it tries to explore what I call practically a universe of 
knowledge about them. If we start studying various biological and biochemical 
processes involved in normal growth, I do not know where it will land us. 
Surely, this is a work which can be left to the Medical Research Department as 
it belongs to that domain, and to that extent the work of this Department will 
have to be rationalised. 

Then the atomic energy department wants to study problems of purely 
fundamental importance to cell biology as well as structure and mode of 
duplication of genes and use of specially radio-active chemicals. Just because 
this study requires the use of radiation, it does not mean that it rightly belongs 
to the atomic energy division. I am of the opinion that the entire block of this 
should be taken away from there and transferred either to the Universities or 
the Medical Research Centres. 

If we take the Medical Division, it looks after the questions of radiation 
and fertility and also questions relating to routine investigation of cancer. I 
think these relate to the domain of medical science. It is true that there is the 
question of radiation. But it is the medical domain and not the atomic energy 
domain that is concerned and I am of the view that the entire branch should be 
transferred to medical science. 

Also, it is very clear that the Atomic Energy Department is dispersing its 
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energy in tasks which can better be handled by other departments. For instance, 
on page 16 of the Report, we have been told that the functions of the Atomic 
Minerals Division are: 

“(i) geological survey for and development of atomic minerals, including 
terrestrial, aerial and marine surveys, prospecting and planning for development; 
(ii) geophysical survey, including radiometric survey; radiometric logging of 
bore holes, radiometric assay and mine face survey; (iii) geo-chemical survey; 
(iv) mineral technology; (v) drilling; (vi) mining; (vii) stockpiling; (viii) 
conservation of atomic minerals; and (ix) technical assistance and training.” 
Now, mineral technology, drilling, mining and stockpiling could be easily 
left to the Indian Bureau of Mines or the Geological Survey of India or the 
Mineral Advisory Board. The point that I am making is that the atomic energy 
establishment has taken upon itself not only what really belongs to its domain 
but also what could be transferred to other divisions. Therefore, I submit that 
the hon. Prime Minister might consider the advisability of so rationalising the 
department as to take away the heavy load from its shoulders and leave it to 
tackle things which it should tackle. 

Here one of the main problems to which we are looking forward is the 
generation of power by nuclear energy. Now that is a very important task. In 
the Report we have been given one page on this subject where it has been 
stated: 

k The proposals of the Atomic Energy Commission were discussed with 
the Planning Commission last year, and it was decided that a minimum of 
250,000 kilowatts of nuclear power should be included in the Third Five- 
Year Plan.” 

The Report says that the expenditure for one unit of 250,000 kilowatts is 
expected to be of the order of Rs. 45 crores. Speaking about these things one 
may say that though our coal and metal resources are not so exhausted as in the 
case of the United Kingdom, still I am convinced, as many would be convinced, 
that if a little study is made of the economics of production of nuclear energy 
and nuclear power, in the long run, say, after fifteen years, electrical energy 
produced by nuclear energy will compete very successfully with even thermal 
power. Therefore, it is very' necessary that we should develop it. The cost is 
given as Rs. 45 crores for a station producing 250,000 kilowatts. I was rather 
surprised to hear that, because in Great Britain the cost of production was given 
as £20 million for 200 megawatts, which really means that our cost is almost 
double. I do not know what are the cost factors considered and though it has 
been said that it is not a correct estimate, I am inclined to think that the estimates 
are on the high side. 

Also, in the Report it has been stated that the nuclear power station would 
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be functioning by the end of 1962. Frankly, I am not as optimistic as the 
Chairman of the Commission, because even in Great Britain the period that 
elapses between a decision to establish a station, an ordinary conventional 
electric power station and the time it comes into operation is seven years. I do 
not know how the Commission hopes to put up a station of 250,000 kilowatts 
which will start functioning by the end of 1962. I think the timing is very 
optimistic. But that does not matter. Even if it takes a year or two or more years 
than the schedule, a beginning has been made and it is all to the good. 

Also, we find it stated in the Report that the cost of nuclear energy per unit 
is estimated to come to Rs. 2.6 nP. which is a very attractive rate. It compares 
very favourably even with the existing rate of unit of thermal power. The 
production cost ultimately depends upon so many factors which are today 
uncertain. Apart from the capital cost, construction of the reactor and other 
things, it will also depend upon fuel costs such as cost of raw materials like 
uranium, the processing cost including conversion of ore into fabricated fuel 
elements, the chemical processing of the used fuel elements and the extraction 
of plutonium from them and the ievel of irradiation’, that is, the amount of 
heat that can be extracted from each ton of fuel in the reactor before it has to be 
taken up. All these factors are indeterminate and so I do not think the cost may 
come to so low a figure as Rs. 2.6 nP. Anyhow, as I said, we have made a 
beginning and I am sure the House will support this enterprise and I hope that 
we shall be able to fulfil the promise which have been given in the Report. 

I have got two more points. One is the question of disposing of atomic 
waste. It would appear from the Report that the Commission is studying the 
tidal waters in Bombay Harbour so that they can discharge the waste into the 
sea without any prejudicial effects on either the fish or any other human beings 
connected with the harbour movements. I am of the opinion that it is rather a 
very dangerous thing to do. Of course, I speak with due deference to the 
knowledge that the Commission possesses on the subject. But, it would be 
much desirable that, instead of discharging more atomic waste into the sea, we 
bury it in a concrete vault deep under the ground. There is an advantage in this 
also that later on, if uses are discovered, as it is quite likely, of this atomic 
waste, that can be reclaimed and used. The second point is, at least in the initial 
stages when our knowledge as to the hazards of radiation are very limited, it 
may not be desirable to discharge any atomic waste into the sea. After all, 
Bombay harbour is a very thickly populated place and there is considerable 
activity in the harbour. Additional precautions therefore require to be taken. 

There is one final point which I would like to raise more in the spirit of 
obtaining information than in a spirit of criticism, and that is about the High 
altitude cosmic ray laboratory. This laboratory is being built at Gulmarg or 
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Khilenmarg-Apharwat. I should like to know whether this becomes really 
necessary now that we have had cosmic ray computation by means of instruments 
in the sputniks and explorers and this information is likely to be available to us. 
In view of the fact that we find that sputniks have gone hundreds of miles high 
up and discovered so many aspects of cosmic ray, whether this fundamental 
elementary knowledge of cosmic rays at the cost of creating this High altitude 
Cosmic ray station is still desirable or not, I am not sure and I would like the 
hon. Prime Minister also to look into this in more detail. 


16. M.S. Aney to Nehru 18 

[Refer to item 215] 

New Delhi 
18.3.1959 

Dear Sir, 

When I saw you in the Lok Sabha on the 17th in the Question Hour, I informed 
you that I would send you a communication in regard to the position of the 
Fund for the benefit of the boys and girls of the labourers of the tea and rubber 
plantations in Ceylon. 

During the period of my office as the Representative of the Government of 
India in Colombo, 1943-1947, 1 found that young boys and girls of the labourers 
who lived in the plantations of Tea and Rubber had no facilities whatsoever for 
education beyond the primary standard. These plantations are situated in the 
mountainous parts of that country away from the big cities and towns like Kandy 
and Colombo etc. Middle schools, high schools and University teaching 
institutions are at a great distance from these labour colonies and the admission 
of boys and girls of the colonies into them was also beyond the pecuniary 
resources of the parents who were all labourers. With the cooperation of certain 
philanthropic Indian lead in Ceylon, I succeeded in starting fund for the 
education of these boys and girls. A sum of Rs. 50,000/- to 60,000/- was then 
collected and formed into an endowment under a special Act of the Ceylon 
Legislature under which a Board of Administrators was also appointed. The 
corpus was left untouched. Its interest was to be used in giving scholarships to 
deserving boys and girls for prosecution of higher studies in high schools and 
colleges. Besides the interest, every year some effort was made to collect money 


18. Letter. File No. 1801 (5)-S.D./59, pp. 1-3/corr., MEA. 
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by arranging charity shows and securing donations from well-to-do persons to 
meet growing recurring expenses. The number of boys who were getting benefit 
of it was somewhere near 25 when I left in 1947. My successors, Messrs. V.V. 
Giri and Desai took great interest in this educational work and I learnt that the 
Government of India was persuaded by one of them to give some annual grant 
to the Fund also. I do not know what the exact amount was. Most probably 
Indian High Commissioners who went to Ceylon have been keeping me duly 
informed of the affairs of this Fund. Recently I learnt that the Board’s activities 
in this direction have not been receiving good response from the Indian people 
living in Ceylon. That is probably due to the state of uncertainty of their own 
position and status felt by the Indians due to the anti-Indian feeling which 
unhappily is growing there. I am anxious to know whether the Union 
Government has been giving the Fund any monetary assistance at present or 
not. If not, since when have they stopped it. I suppose Government must be 
getting an annual statement from the High Commissioners as regards the position 
of this Fund every year. In the Demands for Grants for the Ministry of External 
Affairs, I looked into the figures from the High Commissioner’s office of 
Colombo (Ceylon). I did not see any figure of allotment by the Central 
Government for this purpose. The position of the Indians in Ceylon has become 
almost hopeless. They are entirely at the mercy of Government who for reasons 
best known to them have been recently not only unsympathetic or apathetic but 
antipathetic. This Fund, though small, is a visible symbol of the interest which 
the mother country is taking in the position of her unfortunate children in that 
country. I hope and trust the Government of India will continue its grant. 

I regret that I was not able to give a cut motion and raise the point for 
discussion on the Floor of the Lok Sabha but as you assured me that you would 
go into the matter and supply me with the necessary information, I thought of 
writing to you this letter. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours truly, 
M.S. Aney 
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17. B.C. Roy to Nehru 19 

[Refer to item 109] 

Calcutta 
March 19, 1959 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

I am enclosing a letter which has been sent to me by Prof. Bhattacharyya 20 of 
the Legislative Council in which he pleads for giving to the persons displaced 
from Murshidabad area due to transference of those areas to Pakistan, 
compensation for loss of property, etc. I had written to you previously regarding 
treating them as refugees and giving them all the facilities allowed to such 
persons. This is a new proposition, namely that we should give each one of 
them who have lost their properties as the result of implementing the Bagge 
Award, some compensation. This is a matter which should be dealt with by the 
Centre. I have no idea as to how many people are affected. I am asking the 
District Magistrate of Murshidabad to furnish the necessary details. 

Yours affectionately, 
B. C. Roy 


18. Govind Das to Nehru 21 

[Refer to item 114] 


33, f^TT^f^Tn? <ls, 
20.3.1959 

3wT & fife % 3ft fNt HRT $ HR % HRR if HHT I 

HR ftrfcPJ fa faflT % 3R<5Rf $ RRH if Ht RRl 3ft rfT. 

17 TRT^, 1959 eft HtHRR 3f fall SIT, \JHft SlFfa faft 3TfT Rttfh HRlftf ft HR 

ftf ^mVhi ftt ft I 

3TFT 'JlMcl fft Himft f^pT ift tr fa^Rl HTHT % I 17 Hlft ft ■3TR 
RHH ft ft HNftf HTHftRT <Rft ft ftft HFlft RHR if HFFT ft 


19. Letter. File No. 4 (19)-Pak-III/59. pp.45-46/corr„ MEA. 

20. Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya. 

21. Letter. 
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SEf ?t FF FFTR <0FH<l % % F. %FT\ Sift sfc FS[3T FFlR FFT 1 1 FTT ^$T 

F WitsE Ft FTF sftf <>FI =4 Pel Fft epTT PifA TRTTT F HTTF ^ F*fm SEt FFFT 
FFTFT FT PlFFT FflF jft F I 

HeHFTTTFH sft % g?t HRSfT fkft % HR % TFSRT F F>f FTTf F# I JRfal F 
HRSR Hk FTT FH-RF6K TTFT Hftjft F §HT 1 1 Spff Ft FFF F HRFtt F FF FF 
ffsft F Pi <4 <61 ^1 AO 60 SfF SEt HTSJ ftF FT HRF Hf HfFH'HH TTF Pdl 
^tt, vj<i4 oTFicfn" kt fFRt ff wmi sit, Rise FF fiRff F hrft f eft Fttf ff 
M il, F SEtf 0<3 I FTeTlHT HFSF kst If I FTft FSETT HTFHt FT HRS& H?»Ol Ft FFT I 
Fp TTeFFRm sft SET FtFF ftFt t eft FF FfR FR SE fFtT Rk 'ift eft TTfHFF eft 
FTeT t> Ptt FFR FHR M'Of FTT HITT SET HF5T HR TTsfF If Ht FTT F^T sift TRTFRT 
0> FF FT yfcffed | #T Ft SIFT sfr HWT Hit HtFf sift FI^FTHT t eTFT PRt 
FTT F^T Oi HpJSERT eftF <1HHd |f 1 HR^ fkFt HR SET sgS SJFtTR RThR FT R FRFt 
TTF FFHF SR etFTT |l FT^, FTT fFF spFf Fft TTFT k HRFTT “s§fkF WFFH” Ft 
TFR FT HTfffttpTFH ktftlrfTFF [PtHdk-IH] RFf SR FTFF FtTFT gft TTklT FpR 
Fft JIM FFT I FTT PfM F HTFFtT FTk FTT FePtR *ft f fOt FFlk ^?T SEt FHTpSE 
9T^TSTeft FF SRFR R^jft sift ^RRSfRt ft <01 SETFt HlffF ^TRSIT Fsft §I=fw 01 
SRFft HlfftT | 3fM sft IhiRRE §KN0) SEt k RHTt^tST FRHT ft Fff |l ^sjr 
6 %?ft Af STF ?KNeO HHeft f :- f^, f 7 ^ ^ RTF RtRTHR, #TIFT, HtrUeRT, 
FPTR R3ETSR, ^ft#>F HHT RFTtsR I sr F?F OtF-F §1^f SR F ft SET HTRf ?T^t 
SR ^ -3ftT Ff^ FF 3T^yft OhiRIsE §i«c;m 01 sft TOtsETT SET^ F eft ff*Ot RRSIT FTTeftF 
FTF1F ff^ft F FTTeftF FTFTF F TF SET SEtf ^Elft ft FFTR ft RTkOt I FFk FflTTf 
TFTF 0?T efSE F TRS^F F 3TFft ttinkfSE ?T^RHt =MlOl % I FT, 6H 1 0 OhtRIsE 
Tl^MeO FFt RSRSj «m A t FlffF Rt FFk TffORR F TOts|F FRFt FIFTTlf Af y^^Ki 
ft FF) I j^T, FF fFFF F FFkF Ft FFTFT f oftT FFF ft FTT FleT sft f%^ SEklT f% 
FF TFF^R F HRSR FF ftsE % FT FTT FF I HR Rt TRTTF'F Ft FFF F% FFOse f , 
FTT TfSRT Ft HelAOl sft §T 1 FF Ft F FFFfk ft I 


pRfF, 

FtkEFFlF 
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[Translation begins: 

New Delhi 
20-3-1959 

Respected Panditji, 

Yesterday, while talking to Satyanarain Singh ji the subject of your knowledge 
of Hindi came up. The reason was that while speaking on the grants of the 
Education Ministry in the Lok Sabha on 17 March 1959 I had made comments 
on your knowledge of Hindi and other Indian languages. 

You know what a great respect I have for you. On 17 March also, before 
criticizing you, I had said the following words about yourself — it is our good 
luck that a man like Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is our leader. In this country no 
other person after Asoka has enhanced the prestige of India abroad as much as 
Panditji. 

Satyanarain ji told me several things about your knowledge of Hindi. 
Unfortunately, you and I have always corresponded with each other in English. 
Only on his suggestion I am writing this letter to you in Hindi. The 
commemoration volume which you presented me on my 60th birthday contained 
one letter written by you in Hindi. Except that, I have read no other letter or 
article by you in Hindi. Your signature of course I have seen. I have also heard 
your Hindi speeches. If what Satyanarain ji says is correct, then it is still more 
fortunate for our country that our Prime Minister has good knowledge of the 
language which has been exalted to the position of official language and which 
happens to be the mother tongue of about half of the countrymen and which is 
understood by most of the people. After being enlightened about your knowledge 
of Hindi I am ready to change my view. But that day in the meeting held at 
Bombay I did not consider it at all proper your approval of the expression 
“artificial planetarium” in place of “kritrim nabhmandal”. As for the scientific 
terminology, you and I already have differences on whether we should accept 
the already current English terms or coin new ones. I do not consider the English 
terminology as international terminology. It is in vogue only in six countries — 
England, the four dominions of England, that is, Canada, Australia, South Africa 
and New Zealand, and America. This question relates not only to a few words 
but to lakhs of words, and if we adopt the English terminology then Hindi or 
other Indian languages will cease to be Hindi or Indian languages and become 
some other languages. Even our neighbouring country Siam has prepared its 
scientific terminology from Sanskrit. Of course, our terminology should be so 
evolved so as to fit in all the fourteen languages recognized by the constitution. 
However, opinions can differ on this subject and only time will prove whether 
in regard to this your view is correct or mine. You being a great champion of 
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democracy perhaps may not mind such differences in opinions. 


Yours, 
Govind Das 

Translation ends] 

19, Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs of China to the 
Indian Ambassador 22 

[Refer to item 191] 


We have received a report from our Foreign Affairs Bureau in Lhasa that they 
were going to meet the Indian Consul General in Lhasa and convey to him 
following three points: — 

1. The local Government in Tibet under instigation and support of the 
imperialists and foreign reactionary elements have tom up the agreement on 
the peaceful liberation of Tibet and begun armed revolt by attacking Government 
offices of the Central Government and the functionaries thereof and the Central 
Government troops. The Central Government of our country never permit such 
high treason of the local Government of Tibet and we are certain to put down 
this revolt. This is entirely an internal affair of China and we shall never permit 
interference from outside. Tibet is an integral part of China's territory and any 
intrigue aimed at splitting Tibet away from China is doomed to total failure. 

2. We are willing to give protection to the functionaries of the Indian 
Consulate General at Lhasa and we hope that they will move into and live in 
the houses which we shall assign to them. 

3. It is hoped that the Consul General of India in Lhasa will inform all 
Indian nationals in various parts of Tibet to abide by the Chinese laws and, as 
far as possible, to stay indoors where the revolt is taking place so that no accident 
may occur. Wherever we have our troops stationed we shall do our best to give 
protection to Indian nationals. It will be better for Indian nationals to move 
away from those centres where there are no Central Government troops. 


22. Statement, 22 March 1959. Government of India. Ministry of External Affairs. Notes, 
Memoranda and Letters Exchanged and Agreements Signed Between the Governments 
of India and China, 1954-1959. White Paper (n.p.. n.d.) fNew Delhi. 1959J. p 67. 
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20. Mihir Sen to Nehru 23 

[Refer to item 249] 

Calcutta 
22nd March 1959 

Respected Panditji, 

I have just received a letter from Sri K. Ram, I.C.S. enclosing a draft for Rs. 
4.000/-. He further informs me that the Government of West Bengal has decided 
to grant me £100. 0s. 0d., after you had written to Dr. B.C. Roy about it. 

I am most deeply grateful to you for coming to my rescue at this hour of my 
great need. By this favour you have bound me in ties of gratitude which I will 
always wear and admit proudly. I also take this act of yours as an act of the 
Nation and through you, of the people — my people. My future career and actions 
will only prove and confirm how deeply I feel obliged to you and our Country. 

I have heard nothing up to the time of writing this letter from the Government 
of West Bengal. It is indeed interesting to learn that the Hon’ble Dr. B.C. Roy 
did, after all, find £100. Os.Od. to help me, although he ignored even to 
acknowledge my letter and had refused to help as the Government did not have 
‘any funds’ ! 

Your £300. Os.Od. (Rs. 4,000/-) and West Bengal Government’s £100. Os.Od. 
makes a total of £400. Os.Od. and thus leaves me to find another £100. 0s. Od. to 
wipe out the debts I have in England. The total debts incurred in connection 
with my Channel Swim last year amount to £500. 0s. Od. However, this difference 
I will try to make up by raising it here. 

I am going to New Delhi on the 7th April for the Investiture Ceremony. I 
shall stay from the 7th to the 11th April in the Capital. On any one day during 
this period I would like to call on you at your residence. I shall be very happy 
indeed to be able to meet you at the Prime Minister’s House. 

Finally, I have one more wish. I know you are a very very busy man. But it 
is one of my dearest wishes to be able to address a meeting of young men 
presided over by you, where I can dwell briefly on my experiences on the English 
Channel (which will be interesting) and put before the Nation my dream of an 
EXPLORERS' CLUB, through which, once again, we can fire the youth of the 
Nation with the flame of Adventure and the dauntless spirit of Pioneering, 
which had made Hindustan once the leader of the world. Delhi University, I 
might humbly suggest, may be an appropriate venue. Please consider this request 
in the context of the present frustration amongst the Nation’s youth and the 
need for giving them something bold, something new, which will excite their 


23. Letter. File No. 40 (176)/59-60-PMS. 
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admiration and command their whole hearted devotion. 

Do you. Sir, want emaciated, frustrated, cynical University undergraduates, 
or bold young men with hope in their eyes and fire in their hearts? 

In a very small way Sir, I can help you transform the former into the latter. 
I have a plan and I am one hundred per cent certain it will work. This is the 
Explorers’ Club or AVIYATRI SANGH. This will be an organisation not just to 
explore the earth's crust or the sea bed. The Aviyatri Sangh will produce Indian 
pioneers in every field of human activity by fostering a daring and adventurous 
outlook to life and the world outside. It makes me weep in helpless rage to see 
the Russian and the American spirits of adventure leave the bounds of this 
planet and streak into the blue sky and to a future, perhaps million times more 
promising than Columbus’s voyage to the unknown West. Must the Europeans, 
after annexing a good part of this globe, w ill now be left unchallenged to annex 
the ‘stars’ in the outer space? 

I feel the Indian Youth is capable of answering this Challenge of Europeans 
and the time has come for us to swing into action. 

If you give me your blessing, we could start right now. 

Once again, I beg of you to let me meet you when I will tell you of all my 
dreams and the hopes I have for the future of the Nation’s Youth and our great 
Country. 

Unless it is virtually impossible, please do not deny me the great honour of 
speaking under your presidentship to the youth of Delhi. 

With very best wishes, 

I remain. 
Yours respectfully, 
Mihir Sen 


21. B.C. Roy to Nehru 24 

[Refer to item 110] 

Calcutta 
March 23, 1959 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

Please refer to your letter No. 617-PMH/59 dated March 16, 1959 regarding 
fishermen of Murshidabad district. My Chief Secretary has written two letters 
to the Commonwealth Secretary (copies enclosed) and has also forwarded to 


24. Letter. File No. 4 (19)-Pak-III/59, pp. 68-69/corr., MEA. 
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him a large scale map of the areas concerned. 

It now appears that the number of fishermen affected is 4125 families with 
20,625 persons including children. Most of these people are East Bengal 
refugees who came and took up fishing as their means of livelihood. It seems 
that the implementation of the Bagge Award on the 15th January last is not the 
principal cause of the trouble. It appears that up till recently our fishermen 
were allowed to navigate freely along a section of the river which ran entirely 
through Pakistan so that these fishermen could reach fishing waters which fell 
within the Indian territory. In fact, fishermen with small nets were even allowed 
to fish in Pak territorial waters. Since East Pakistan came under military rule, 
this concession of taking boats along the Pakistan portion of the river has been 
withdrawn and since the 15th January, when the Bagge Award was implemented, 
the Pakistan Border Force have become very strict and refuse to allow our 
fishing boats to travel on the portion of the river falling entirely within Pakistan 
in order that they may reach the Indian portion of the river on the other side of 
this stretch. Then again, where one bank of the river is in our possession and 
the other bank is in the possession of Pakistan, our fishermen now are afraid to 
fish even on our side of the river because they fear that on the pretext of the 
boats having violated the boundary, Pakistan Police would fire on the boats, 
arrest the fishermen and confiscate the boats. If the Pakistan Government can 
be induced to allow free navigability along the entire width of the river, all this 
trouble would be obviated. We do not want that our fishermen must be allowed 
to fish in Pakistan waters but, if in the course of fishing, they have to travel 
over Pakistan waters they should be allowed to do so without being molested. 
It may be possible to find alternative fishing grounds for some of the fishermen. 
For this purpose they want some help in the form of housing in the new areas 
and transport of their tackle. 


Yours affectionately, 
Bidhan 

22. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit to Nehru 25 

[Refer to item 250] 

23 March 1959 

I am writing to you about a young Parsi lad Zubin Mehta who is guest-conductor 
of the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra. Zubin is the son of Mehli Mehta 


25. Extract from a letter. File No. 48 (8)/59-AMS,p. 4/corr., MEA. 
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who, I think, has been introduced to you and who is well-known to Pan 
Narielwala and music lovers in India. Zubin came here to study and has achieved 
considerable success. He is the youngest guest-conductor in England and has 
received high recognition in the world of music in Europe. I have heard excellent 
reports about him wherever he has been and I have no hesitation in saying that 
he has considerably enhanced the prestige of India. He has a pleasing personality 
and is a very humble person — a quality so rare in any one who has achieved a 
degree of success these days. 

Zubin has received an invitation from the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation to visit Canada as the guest-conductor of their Orchestra. The fee 
being offered to him would not cover his passage to and from Canada and he 
came to me to ask if I could assist him in meeting the cost of his return passage 
London-Toronto/London which is approximately £200. He is eager to go to 
Canada as this will give him some publicity and probably open new avenues 
for him. 

I venture to trouble you about this because I know if you could see this 
young man and hear about the reputation he has built up for himself, you would 
consider it a legitimate charge on Government funds to assist him in going to 
Canada. He has made no other claim on us and is not the sort of person who 
will take advantage of the Government’s generosity should it be extended to 
him. He is due to leave on or about the 12th April, therefore a reply before that 
date would be greatly appreciated. 


23. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit to Nehru 26 

[Refer to item 250] 

London 
March 23, 1959 

Bhai dear, 

I met Lord Scarbrough two days ago and he said he wished to put two questions 
to me on behalf of the Queen in “strict confidence”. In fact he was speaking to 
me informally because they did not wish to make any enquiry through their 
own High Commissioner. 

The first question was whether it would be appropriate for the Queen to 
send an invitation to our President to visiting London. She would not wish the 
invitation to be taken to mean that she should receive a reciprocatory invitation 
to India immediately, but in view of the great welcome given to Prince Philip it 

26. Letter. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit Papers, NMML. 
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seemed the courteous thing to do. Lord Scarbrough said reason for this secrecy 
was because they would not like to take any step which you might consider as 
not appropriate at the moment. 

The second thing he mentioned was regarding my leaving this post. He 
said that a rumour had reached the Queen and everybody was most distressed — 
was it true? I explained that I had asked Government to allow me to give up my 
post here in October by which time I would have been here one month short of 
five years. The reason was largely on grounds of health and also because I now 
felt I would like to be back at home closer to my family and occupy myself with 
work of a less strenuous nature. After paying me a few compliments about the 
position I occupy in the hearts of the ruling class as well as ordinary people in 
this country (which, I hope, was genuine), he suggested that before I leave I 
might entertain the Queen. I told him that for a long time I had wanted to do so 
because the Queen and other members of the Royal Family had been 
extraordinarily kind to me and had, in fact, treated me with far more warmth 
than was usually extended to an Ambassador. I, however, pointed out that I had 
hesitated because of the protocol involved-the fact that a lot of people had to 
be invited, that space in our Embassy was very limited and so on. He said in the 
case of India none of these things would matter and if an invitation had to be 
extended it would have to be done very soon because the Queen’s programme 
was filled up weeks ahead. I told him I would think this matter over and get in 
touch with him a little later. Regarding the question of an invitation to the 
President I said I would communicate with you immediately. 


Love 

Nan 


24. Tara Singh’s Note on Governmental Interference 27 

[Refer to items 59 and 60] 

Instances of interference in the religious 
affairs of the Sikhs by the Government 

At the time of the partition of the country Shiromani Akali Dal had an absolute 
and overwhelming majority in the SGPC. Immediately after the partition the 
Government encouraged some of its members to break off from the parent 


27. Undated note. 
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body, to form a separate Nationalist Sikh Party in the SGPC and then to take 
possession of the SGPC and the Gurdwaras. 

2. Thereafter Jathedar Udham Singh became the President of the SGPC. 
A glaring instance of the Government interference at that time was that one of 
the ministers of the Central Govt, instructed the D.C. of Nander (Bombay) to 
see that the Mahant of Shri Hazur Sahib (Deccan) was made to attend the 
meeting of the SGPC and vote for Jathedar Udham Singh against the Akali 
Dal. The non-Sikh ministers of the Punjab Govt, also interfered in those elections 
openly. 

3. Some time after that the Nationalist Party was defeated and S. Paritam 
Singh Kharanj was elected the President of the SGPC with the support of the 
S.A. Dal. At that time there was no provision for moving a vote of no-confidence 
in the President. But the Nationalist Party, though in a minority, succeeded in 
using the Government to pass an amendment in the Gurdwara Act to the effect 
that a no-confidence motion could be moved against the President after three 
months. The SGPC was not committed at the time of this amendment in 1953 
against all conventions. 

4. Immediately after the General Elections to the SGPC in the year 1954 
the Punjab Government dramatically dismissed S. Buta Singh, the President of 
the Judicial Commission (Gurdwara) telegraphically without giving him any 
chargesheet or an opportunity to defend himself. It may be remembered that 
the out-going committee of the SGPC backed by the Government wanted to 
incur huge improper expenditure before handing over charge. But the Judicial 
Commission issued an injunction not to do it. So the Government replaced S. 
Buta Singh by S. Sardool Singh Advocate who was an undisputed follower of 
the Jathadar group and was never known for any outstanding ability. This is a 
glaring example of the fact that the Govt did not hesitate to interfere even in the 
judicial functions relating to the Gurdwaras. It may also be mentioned here that 
Judicial Commission presided over by the same S. Sardool Singh issued an 
injunction on the 26/27 December, 1958, against the requisition of a meeting 
after the Presidential election of S. Prem Singh. 

5. Panth desired a popular control of the Pepsu Sikh Gurdwaras also, but 
the Rajpramukh appointed an Interim Board without consulting the community 
or the SGPC. Later Brish Bhan, Chief Minister, replaced that Board on the 
basis of a settlement between the two main parties of the Sikhs. On the merger 
of Pepsu with Punjab the Punjab Government threw overboard that arrangement 
and appointed a new board ignoring the Akali Party. 

6. Last straw was added very recently to break the camel’s back. A new 
Gurdwara Amendment Act has been passed without consulting the SGPC or 
any other representative body of the Sikhs. This has broken all previous 
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conventions. The Sikhs of Pepsu have not been given a right to elect their 
representative to the SGPC. The method of indirect election has been introduced 
against the wishes of the Panth, and the members elected on non-Sikh votes 
have been given a right to elect members of the SGPC. This has been purposely 
done to strengthen the present thin majority of the present ruling party by adding 
49 members and to make a no-confidence motion impossible. Indecent haste in 
passing this Act also exposes the intention of the Government. 

7. There were allegations of malfeasance, embezzlement of Gurdwara 
funds and abuse of powers against the Manager of the Tam Taran Gurdwara. 
Sardar Partap Singh Kairon went out of his way to save this manager and made 
personal request to a member of the SGPC for assistance. The Manager was 
dismissed subsequently and a case for recovery of the money embezzled by the 
Manager is pending before the Gurdwara Judicial Commission. 


25. D.R. Gadgil’s Note on Cooperatives 28 

[Refer to item 136] 

Implementation of Nagpur Resolution on Cooperatives 

The Nagpur Resolution consists of many recommendations. Some of them may 
admit of controversy, but underlying the Resolution itself is an objective which 
may be said to be shared by all the important parties and almost all progressive 
people. That objective is to reorganise our agrarian economy on a cooperative 
basis in as large a measure as possible and as short a period as practicable. The 
objective has to be given concrete shape. In other words, it has to be translated 
into a plan of action. We are not working on a clean slate. There is considerable 
past experience and this must be drawn upon. Further, there is considerable 
diversity of conditions between different parts of India and this must be fully 
taken comprehensive [...] but also practical and flexible. The following is an 
attempt to set down the components of such a plan in the briefest and broadest 
possible way. The components are of two kinds. First there are those distinct 
aspects of the rural economy which are of special or strategic significance to 
the farmer: marketing, processing and credit, for example, or production, storage 
and warehousing. These can be considered both separately and in that inter- 
relation. Secondly there are what may be called “stages” of the plan from the 
point of view of action and achievement. The “stages” however, are not 

28. March 1959. File No. 60/CF/59, Cabinet Secretariat Papers. 
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necessarily chronological in the sense of being successive phases of the 
programme. Rather they indicate a logical order implicit in the different aspects 
of the agrarian economy itself. Where a region is economically and cooperatively 
developed, for example, all or most of the stages could start being implemented 
simultaneously. 

The first stage is that of a credit cum marketing and processing organisation. 
Without an effective cooperative marketing system linked with it, a sound credit 
structure is difficult to build up; and wherever processing is an important activity, 
cooperative processing can become a central factor in building up and 
strengthening the credit and marketing structure. This coordinated system is 
the minimum essential for all further progress and the aim should be to cover 
every village and all rural areas with it early as possible. 

Cooperative credit is essentially a matter of local knowledge combined 
with technical competence. To ensure the first, the coverage of a credit society 
should be compact. It is at the same time equally necessary that a credit society 
should be viable. Viability in this context means essentially the ability to make 
fully adequate loans in cash and in kind, to supervise their utilisation and to 
make timely recoveries. All these require the services of trained personnel and 
it is universal experience that they cannot be satisfactorily performed by a part- 
time agency. Viability thus indicates a minimum turnover which will enable the 
society to employ the required trained personnel. 

In relation to marketing and processing the area covered by a society will 
be governed by such considerations as the location and area of marketing centres 
and the minimum needs of the economic operation of the needed arrangements 
for processing. Societies in centrally located villages should be able to combine 
marketing and credit; elsewhere local societies could act, where required, as 
assembling agents of the central marketing society. To act as assembling agents 
they will, however, need appropriate storage facilities. 

As the movement grows, a number of other functions could be combined 
with the primary ones noted above. These will chiefly be trading functions for 
satisfaction of the production and consumption requirements of members. A 
primary society will, in this context, act mainly as the agent of the higher 
purchase and supply organisation. 

The bulk of the members of a village society will be agriculturists; it may, 
therefore, be useful if the society undertakes such activities for the promotion 
of increased agricultural production as it can combine with its other activities. 
It may be pointed out that finance which adequately covers the current 
consumption and production needs of the agriculturist is itself an important 
instrument of a programme for increasing production. Also, some of the aspects 
of agency supply — as that of improved seeds, implements, fertilisers, insecticides 
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etc., — may be constituent parts of the production programme. The larger 
societies with ample resources could take up other aspects of a programme for 
“better farming” such as arranging for technical advice; the smaller ones could, 
at least, serve as vehicles of the dissemination of information and literature and 
provision of technical aid. 

It is doubtful, whether it would be desirable to entrust more specialised 
functions to the general multipurpose primary society. For example, the 
organisation of the production of cottage, or other rural industry presents peculiar 
problems which may best be tackled separately by independent cooperative 
organisations. Similarly, where the benefit of an activity is limited to a group as 
in some lift-irrigation societies, the activity should preferably be organised for 
and by itself. 

The pattern of State trading activities in rural areas is not yet clear. Whatever 
the pattern that emerges it should fully incorporate the cooperative structure 
within it. Wherever cooperative sale and purchase and processing organisations 
are developed. State trading should utilise these, preferably on an agency basis, 
for its purchase and sale activities. Where the cooperative structure is yet 
undeveloped the operations of state trading should be directed towards building 
up, spreading and strengthening the cooperative trading organisation. There 
are in some States grain golas 29 which could be utilised for organising the 
collection of foodgrains in villages. 

There is an urgent need for a clear definition and articulation of the functions 
and operations of the Central and the State Warehousing Corporations and their 
coordination with the system of cooperative purchase and sale. The location of 
warehouse owned and directly managed by the Warehousing Corporations 
should clearly reflect this division of functions. The cooperative marketing 
societies should at the same time be enabled to have at every important primary 
trading centre adequate storage facilities. A programme directed towards this 
end should be completed within a short time. If the resources of the warehousing 
corporations are utilised towards financing this programme link will have been 
established between the two systems. Organisation of these arrangements 
postulates the provision of marketing finance on a large scale. The Reserve 
Bank of India and the State Bank of India will have to be associated in the 
systematic development of credit facilities for this purpose. 

An important feature of the present situation about processing activities is 
the existence of excess capacity. In the circumstances, instead of adding to 
existing capital equipment while setting up new cooperative processing units, 

29. Grain market. 
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it would be desirable if the cooperatives are enabled to acquire the existing 
plants and equipments. 

The programme for attaining the goal of joint farming requires developments 
in other fields also. Notably, without appropriate land reforms and other 
legislation the programme cannot be launched on any appreciable scale. 
However, even, before these developments take place, it would be useful to 
attempt a large number of experiments in joint farming spread widely over the 
country. The results of these experiments will provide highly useful date in 
constructing the details of the future programme. During the stage of 
experimentation, aids may be extended to the societies somewhat on the lines 
recommended in the Majority Report of the R.K. Patil delegation to China. 
There are some contexts in which such experimentation may prove specially 
appropriate. Where the State has any surplus reclaimed or other area (e.g. the 
surplus lands when ceilings on holdings begin to operate) to bring under 
cultivation this should be invariably attempted through joint farming. Also, in 
all villages where consolidation is being currently undertaken special efforts 
may be made to induce cultivators to experiment with joint farming in a compact, 
consolidated area. While the former indicates a situation in which the experiment 
will relate chiefly to cooperative farming by landless labourers, the latter will 
provide experience in relation to joint farming by cultivators. 

As already stated the foregoing is an attempt to outline in brief a programme 
of action which concretises the recommendations of the Nagpur Resolution in 
the list of past experience. It is presented in somewhat general terms as it is 
keenly felt that all programmes of cooperative development should leave full 
scope for adjustment to local needs and experience and that details should be 
worked out only in consultation with local non-official agencies and workers. 

Since the subject of Cooperation is in the States List, several States have 
their own State legislation on the subject. There are variations arising out of 
local conditions and development. Recently a model piece of legislation has 
been draw n up by a Committee appointed by the Food and Agriculture Ministry. 
It may be examined whether the model should incorporate suitable provisions 
for the delegation or transfer of some of the powers of the Registrar of 
Cooperative Societies to appropriate cooperative federal institutions. But more 
than the law it is administration that comes in for criticism. For instance there 
is the practice of appointing officers of the Revenue or Cooperative Department 
as Chairman of cooperative institutions at various levels and of having the 
accounts of village primary societies written up by persons appointed by the 
Cooperative Department. Such a practice should be put a stop to. 

The main programme before Congress workers should be to associate 
themselves actively with various cooperative bodies — at all levels — concerned 
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with rural economic development. This they should do without impairing the 
non-political character of cooperative organisations. Propaganda in the sense 
of education of the rural community in the need for and suitability of cooperation 
in its various aspects can be undertaken by Congress workers. But, for this 
purpose it is necessary to diffuse widely a knowledge of Cooperation among 
Congress workers themselves. Mandal committees may well arrange for their 
members to take advantage of training classes, refresher courses etc. At some 
centres it may be possible for Congress Committee to organise training 
arrangements for their members as well as for others. 

D.R. Gadgil 

March 1959 

26. J.S. Mehta to Indian Representatives Abroad 30 

[Refer to item 197] 

2 April 1959 

I enclose a short note giving the background leading to the present situation in 
Tibet for your information and guidance. 

2. Subsequent events and our official policy have been clarified in the 
statements made by the Prime Minister in the Lok Sabha on the 23rd and 30th 
March, 1959. Our policy regarding the grant of asylum has also been enunciated 
by the Prime Minister in response to a short notice question on 30th March, 
1959 (text enclosed). 

Please acknowledge receipt. 

THE SITUATION IN TIBET 

The vast semi-circular region consisting of Kham, Amdo, Golok, Lithang and 
Batang were quasi-autonomous territories (sometimes referred to as Inner Tibet) 
and were inhabited by war-like and unruly semi-tribal people. Since 1914, these 
areas were supposed to be politically under the suzerainty of the Central 
Government of China, but owed religious allegiance to the Dalai Lama. With 
the impact of Chinese Communist occupation in the wake of advance towards 
Tibet, heavy taxes and, to some extent, under the influence of the anti-Chinese 


30. Letter from Deputy Secretary, MEA. Revolt in Tibet , Dalai Lama's Arrival in India 
1959 , Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, pp. 47-48. 
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Mimang leadership, the Khampas revolted against the Chinese in 1956. This 
rebellion in turn provoked strong repressive action by the Chinese including 
aerial bombing, destruction of monasteries and the displacement of a large 
number of the settled population. In 1957, the Dalai Lama, on his return from 
India, was reported to have pleaded to the Chinese for clemency towards the 
Khampas. 

Displaced from their homeland and somewhat encouraged by the reported 
sympathy of the Dalai Lama, between January and March 1958, about 50,000 
to 60,000 Khampas and some Gholapkas migrated to various parts of outer 
Tibet, nearly 4,000 of them going to Lhasa. The Chinese authorities, though 
outwardly conciliatory, created apprehension of possible arrest and seizure by 
various security precautions and insistence on identity papers which were 
imposed exclusively on these Khampa refugees. Whether it was the apprehension 
of a Chinese swoop or a genuine desire not to endanger Lhasa and the person 
of Dalai Lama, the Khampas started leaving Lhasa in small batches at the 
beginning of June 1958. Smarting against the Chinese for the damage to their 
homeland and true to their warlike tradition, they started preparing for an armed 
clash to settle accounts with the Chinese. 

An Amdo-Khampa United Party, pledged to fight the Chinese, became the 
nucleus of the resistance movement. Mules and arms were purchased at 
exorbitant prices and volunteer groups from Central, Eastern Tibet as well as 
from those resident in India congregated in one or two well-defined areas, 
particularly in the north and south-east of Lhasa. According to reliable reports, 
13,000 armed Khampas concentrated in a small triangular area in the Lokha 
region (south-east of Lhasa) alone. 

The Chinese authorities in Tibet endeavoured to control this Khampa threat 
through the Dalai Lama and the Tibetan Kashag. In August, they urged the 
Dalai Lama to use Tibetan troops to suppress Khampas, but the suggestion was 
turned down for fear of troops deserting and joining the Khampas. A letter was 
despatched to the Khampa leaders and later a delegation of Tibetan officials 
and representatives of the monasteries was proposed to be sent; but even though 
wide publicity was given, it never actually undertook the mission. Since the 
Khampas had divided their forces, in September, three separate missions were 
sent to Khampa strongholds; but for one reason or another, they proved equal 
failures. At the same time, serious clashes between Chinese and Khampa 
guerillas, resulting in casualties and losses on both sides, occurred at periodical 
intervals in various parts of Tibet. The Chinese took protective measures to 
strengthen their garrisons, placed fresh restrictions on Tibetan traders and 
imposed almost a complete ban on the movement of pilgrims to India. They 
suspected that Tibetan officials were sympathetic with Khampa activities. The 
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Dalai Lama, apprehensive of the consequences of continued Khampa defiance 
and of Chinese suspicion of half-heartedness, in December 1958, appointed a 
Committee of 62 led by a member of the Cabinet most trusted by the Chinese 
to deal with the Khampa problem. 

Large Chinese reinforcements were brought to the Sikang region (East of 
Tibet) and heavy casualties have been reported amongst the inhabitants in this 
area. There have been reports of 4 million Chinese (Han) being settled in these 
comparatively fertile valleys. 

Meanwhile, in Central Tibet, the winter months were utilised by the 
Khampas to gather strength and consolidate their complete hold over a vast 
area lying between the south bank of Tsangpo and Bhutan-India border extending 
eastward from Nagartse (near Gyantse) upto Lho Dzong. The Khampa rebels 
took upon themselves the title of “Voluntary force for the defence of religion” 
and seemed to have re-established contact with the anti-Chinese Mimang party. 
Food supplies and arms were acquired by fair purchase and expropriation from 
the local population. Estimates of the Khampa force vary from 15 to 25,000. 
They are equipped with small arms, but probably have limited supplies of arms 
and ammunition. There have been reports, not confirmed indisputably, of an 
air strip having been built at Trigu where K.M.T. planes are alleged to have 
dropped ammunition and equipment. 

Inspite of the fact that the Chinese were treading warily in Tibet and even 
postponed their programme of “civil reform” in 1956, there was a general feeling 
among Tibetans that the Chinese had not observed either the letter or the spirit 
of the 17-Point Agreement of 1951 guaranteeing Tibetan autonomy in internal 
and religious affairs. Nevertheless, until the recent trouble, there was an 
apprehension amongst responsible elements that the violent course of action 
adopted by the Khampas would only endanger the position of the Dalai Lama 
and what remained of Tibet’s own way of life. The invitation issued last 
November for the Dalai Lama to visit Peking, though declined, did however 
increase the anxiety for his future safety. The cancellation of the Prime Minister’s 
proposed visit to Lhasa apparently also added to the sense of despair about the 
prospect of being able to preserve Tibetan autonomy and the fabric of her 
institutions. 

The recent trouble in Lhasa started when it was rumoured that the Dalai 
Lama had been invited to lunch and advised not to bring any personal armed 
guards with him. It is reported that as many as 30,000 people gathered to prevent 
the Dalai Lama from accepting an invitation which may have resulted in his 
being taken prisoner. The reported danger to the person of Dalai Lama provoked 
an uprising in which obviously all caution was abandoned and the people openly 
demonstrated against the Chinese authority in Tibet. These recent events seemed 
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to have finally forged the unity and identity of Tibetan aims and methods with 
those of the Khampas. On 1 1th March, Tibetan officials summarily announced 
their severance of all connections with the Chinese and were reported to be 
preparing a statement listing points of difference with Chinese rulers and in 
conclusion demanding the independence of Tibet. 
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AICC 

All India Congress Committee 

AIFACS 

All India Fine Arts and Crafts Society 

AIIMS 

All India Institute of Medical Sciences 

AIR 

All India Radio 

AP 

Andhra Pradesh 

ATIRA 

Ahmedabad Textile Industry's Research Association 

Banaras 

Varanasi 

BBC 

British Broadcasting Corporation 

Bombay city 

Mumbai 

BPCC 

Bombay Pradesh Congress Committee 

BSS 

Bharat Sewak Samaj 

BSS 

Bharat Sewak Samaj 

Burma 

Myanmar 

CAG 

Comptroller and Auditor General 

Calcutta 

Kolkata 

CCI 

Cricket Club of India 

CENTO 

Central Treaty Organization 

Char lands 

landmass created by river changing course 

CPI 

Communist Party of India 

CPSU 

Communist Party of Soviet Union 

CPWD 

Central Public Works Department 

CS 

Commonwealth Secretary 

CSIR 

Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 

cwc 

Congress Working Committee 

DCC 

District Congress Committee 

DIB 

Director, Intelligence Bureau 

DMK 

Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 
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DNC 

Democratic National Conference 

DVC 

Damodar Valley Corporation 

EPR 

East Pakistan Rifles 

FICCI 

Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry 

FS 

Foreign Secretary 

Gauhati 

Guwahati 

GNP 

Ganatantra Parishad 

GOI 

Government of India 

Gola 

Grain Market 

HEC 

Heavy Engineering Corporation 

ICWA 

Indian Council of World Affairs 

IFS (B) 

Indian Foreign Service (B) 

IFS 

Indian Foreign Service 

IIT 

Indian Institute of Technology 

INC 

Indian National Congress 

INFA 

India News and Feature Alliance 

Kashi 

Varanasi 

Kozhikode 

Calicut 

Madras city 

Chennai 

Madras State 

Tamil Nadu 

MEA 

Ministry of External Affairs 

MHA 

Ministry of Home Affairs 

Ministry of SR and CA 

Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs 

MJP 

Mahagujarat Party 

MKP 

Mazdoor Kisan Party 

MLA 

Member of Legislative Assembly 

MLC 

Member of Legislative Council 

MP 

Member of Parliament/Madhya Pradesh 

NAI 

National Archives of India 

NANC 

Nysaland African National Congress 

NATO 

North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 

NDC 

National Development Council 

NEFA 

North East Frontier Agency 

NES 

National Extension Service 
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NET 

NMML 

Orissa 

PCC 

PEPSU 

PIB 

PM 

PMO 

PMS 

Poona 

PPS 

Prayag 

PRC 

PRO 

PTI 

PWD 

Rajya Sabha Debates 


Ramanathapuram 

RBI 

RSP 

SEATO 

SG 

SGPC 

SP 

SS 

SWJN/FS 

SWJN/SS 

Taccavi 

TISCO 

UAR 

UGC 

UK 

UN/UNO 


Neuroelectric Therapy 

Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 

Odisha 

Pradesh Congress Committee 

Patiala and East Punjab States Union 

Press Information Bureau 

Prime Minister 

Prime Minister’s Office 

Prime Minister’s Secretariat 

Pune 

Principal Private Secretary 
Allahabad 

People’s Republic of China 
Public Relations Officer 
Press Trust of India 
Public Works Department 

Parliamentary Debates in the Twenty-Fourth Session 
of the Rajya Sabha, Official Report, Rajya Sabha 
Secretariat, New Delhi 
Ramnad 

Reserve Bank of India 

Revolutionary Socialist Party 

South East Asia Treaty Organisation 

Secretary General, MEA 

Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 

Socialist Party 

Special Secretary 

Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru , First Series 

Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru, Second Series 

money advanced to cultivators by the government 

Tata Iron and Steel Company 

United Arab Republic 

University Grants Commission 

United Kingdom 

United Nations/United Nations Organisation 
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UNEF 

UNESCO 

UP 

UPCC 

UPI 

UPSC 

US/USA 

USSR 

VIP 

WH & S Ministry 


United Nations Emergency Force 

United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural 

Organisation 

Uttar Pradesh 

Uttar Pradesh Congress Committee 

United Press of India 

Union Public Service Commission 

United States/United States of America 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Very Important Persons 

Works, Housing and Supply Ministry 
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Some vignettes from this volume: 

• When M. S. Patel wanted to discuss 
matters with Nehru for three hours 
Nehru demurred: “Any person who 
wants three or four hours of my time 
goes down in my estimation.” 

• Nehru heard that a Maharaja had 
drunk too much at the British High 
Commission and had announced that 
he “hated the white caps and would 
like to kill the lot of them”; 
nevertheless Nehru asked him for his 
version of the incident. 

• Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit asked Nehru to 
contribute £200 for “a young Parsi lad 
Zubin Mehta” for air passage London- 
Toronto-London. 

® When the West Bengal Government 
granted Mihir Sen £100 at Nehru’s 
instance, he thanked Nehru with these 
words: “It is indeed interesting to leam 
that the Hon’ble Dr. B.C. Roy did, 
after all, find £100. Os.Od. to help me, 
although he ignored even to 
acknowledge my letter and had 
refused to help as the Government did 
not have ‘any funds’ !” 
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